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JANUARY    AND    FEBRUARY. 


FAVORABLE  TIME  TO  WORK  FOR  PEACE. 

There  has  seldom  been  so  favorable  a  time  as  the  present  for  efTective 
labor  in  the  Cause  of  Peace.  The  war-spirit  is  now  hushed  in  general 
I'epose,  and  the  war-demon  chained  and  slumbering  in  his  lair.  There  is 
in  Christendom  no  war  in  progress  or  in  prospect ;  and  its  rulers  and  its 
people,  taught  by  a  bitter  but  salutary  experience  in  the  Crimean  strug* 
gle,  seem  more  than  ever  inclined  to  let  the  sword  rest  in  its  scabbard, 
and  to  devise  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  their  fbture  disputes.  We 
nay  well  regard  these  indications  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  most  au- 
spicious era  in  the  intercourse  of  civilized  and  nominally  Christian  nations. 
In  England,  indeed,  there  is,  or  lately  has  been,  an  ominous  ferment, 
deep  and  wide,  oi  the  war-spirit ;  but,  with  its  object  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  globe,  and  with  the  prospect  of  India  being  soon  brought  anew  under 
her  sway,  she  will  not  long  remain  an  exception  to  the  general  repose. 

Ought  not  the  friends  of  peace  to  heed  these  providential  indications, 
and  turn  them  at  once  to  practical  account  ?  The  old  adage  of  "  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  is  very  clearly  applicable  to  this  case,  and 
ought  by  all  means  to  put  our  friends  upon  far  greater  efforts  than  they 
have  ever  yet  made.  It  is  only  in  such  a  time  of  general  repose  and 
calm,  that  we  can  accomplish  much,  if  anything,  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
When  war  comes,  or  is  feared,  there  is  always  such  an  effervescence,  if 
not  wild,  fierce  commotion,  in  the  popular  mind,  as  forbids  all  hope  of 
success  in  our  work. 

On  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  reflection,  reminding 
one  of  a  story  that  William  Ladd  used  to  tell  from  his  own  experience. 
la  trarelling  he  called,  of  a  fine  summer  day,  at  a  hotel  whose  owner,  a 
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familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  had  been  purposing  repair.  "  Well*  then, 
why  not,"  asked  Ladd  with  his  sailor-like  bluntness,  "  ishingle  your  house 
now  ?  "  "  Now  ?  "  retorted  his  easy,  good-natured  Mend  j  "  there  is  no 
need  of  it  in  such  fine  weather  as  this."  Ladd  went  his  way,  and  on  his 
return  reached  the  hotel  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain.  "AVliy  in 
the  world,  my  friend,  don't  you  shingle  your  house? "  " Do  you  sup- 
pose," retorted  the  landlord,  '*  I  would  attempt  in  such  a  storm  as  thi^ 
to  shingle  my  house  P  I  must  wait  till  fair  weather  comes.".  So  in  fair 
weather  he  would  not,  and  in  foul  he  could  not.  Thus  the  mass  of  even 
Christians  treat  this  cause;  in  a  time  of  peace  they  see  no  need  of 
effort,  and  when  war  comes,  they  find  no  opportunity  or  disposition  to 
do  anything  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  correct  among  Christians  such  wrong,  heedless 
modes  of  reasoning  on  this  subject.  There  must  be  sustained  in  this 
cause,  as  truly  as  in  any  other,  a  steady,  permanent  system  of  such  means 
as  God  has  appointed  for  doing  away  the  terrible,  immemorial,  world-wide 
eril  of  war.  Such  a  result  can  never  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Appro- 
priate, specific,  adequate  means  must  be  used.  The  gospel  will  never  do 
the  work  without  a  right  application  to  the  case ;  and  such  an  application 
it  is  the  business  of  Christians  to  make  in  every  Christian  land,  and  over 
the  whole  earth  as  fast  as  the  gospel  shall  go  among  the  nations.  Fain 
would  we  aid  and  stimulate  them  in  this  work ;  and  now,  if  ever  there 
can  be,  is  a  time  to  prosecute  it  all  over  Christendom  with  untiring  zeal 
and  vigor. 

Most .  earnestly,  then,  would  we  call  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  to  this  long  neglected  part  of  their  duty.  In  this  general  calm  of 
Christendom  is  the*  time  for  efforts  that  shall  give  this  cause  an  impulse 
it  has  never  yet  received.  It  can  be  done,  if  Christians  will  only  do  it. 
And  will  they  not  do  it  P  Have  they  not  slumbered  over  this  subject 
long  enough  P  After  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  is  it  not  more  than 
time  for  the  gospel  to  insure  in  countries  reputedly  Christian  the  reign 
of  peace  as  one  of  its  promised  results  P  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  so 
iittle  is  yet  accomplished  or  even  attempted  on  this  subject;  and  God 
grant  that  his  ministers  and  churches  may  ere  long  wake  to  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  and  set  every  pulpit  and  Christian  press,  every  family  and 
seminary  of  learning,  all  the  great  engines  of  moral  influence,  perma- 
nently at  work  in  this  great  cause  of  God  and  man. 


••• 


The  French  in  the  Crimea. — ^A  statement  of  the  casualties  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Crimean  war  just  published  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Scrive,  the  Physician  General  to  the  expedition,  shows  that  the  total  num- 
ber dispatched  from  France  to  the  East  during  this  brief  contest,  amounted 
to  no  rewer  than  309,278 ;  that  of  these  as  many  as  200,000  entered  the 
hospitals  of  the  army  for  professional  treatment  at  some  time  or  other ;  and 
that  only  one-fourth  of  tne  entire  number  of  cases  arose  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action,  the  rest  being  due  to  disease. 
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WAR  HABITS  OF  REASONING  AMONG  CHRISTIANS. 

The  chief  obstruction  to  Christian  reform  in  any  of  its  departments, 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  wrong  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  among 
the  mass  of  Christians  themselyes.  We  see  this  everywhere ;  but  we  have 
our  eye  now  upon  the  question  of  war,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
The  utterances  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  elicited  by  the  present  conflict 
in  India,  seem  for  the  most  part  as  really  at  variance  with  the  gospel  as  if 
Christians  were  followers  of  Mohamed,  or  worshippers  of  Mars  himself, 
raiher  than  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  whose  reign  was  to  be  marked  by  the  cessation  of  wars.  These 
leaders  of  public  opinion  talk  just  as  if  Peace  were  no  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  religion,  any  more  than  Mohametanism  or  Paganism  itself;  as 
if  the  advent  of  Christ  introduced  no  new  views  on  this  subject,  and  im- 
posed upon  his  followers  no  peculiar  obligations ;  as  if  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  trade  of  human  butchery,  the  devotion  of  one's  entire  life  to  the 
business  of  killing  men,  right  or  wrong,  at  the  call  of  governments  notori- 
ous for  their  lack  of  Christian  principle,  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
gospel,  and  as  if  one  of  its  characteristic  excellencies  were  to  make  Chris- 
iiaru  better  warriors,  more  fearless,  more  unflinching,  more  terrible  men 
of  blood !  They  seem  to  have  scarce  a  glimpse  or  suspicion  of  the  gospel 
as  inculcating  any  new  or  peculiar  views  on  this  subject. 

Take  a  few  specimens  of  what  is  every  week  issuing  even  from  Christian 
presses: 

"Christian  Soldiers.  —  *We  shall  not,*  says  the  London  DaUg 
News, '  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  that  form  of  theology  which  is 
generally  the  outward  symool  of  modem  Puritanism ;  but  for  the  thing  it- 
self, of  which  the  formal  creed  is  the  mere  outward  expression —  for  that 
atem  spirit  of  self-denial,  that  habitual  reference  to  loftier  motives  and 
eternal  sanctions  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Stoicism,  Asceticism 
and  Puritanism,  has,  in  different  stages  of  society,  animated  with  a  kindred 
spirit  some  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  men  —  for  this  spirit  we 
have  an  eminent  respect,  especially  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  We 
implicitly  believe  ^at  none  fear  men  less  than  those  who  fear  God  most. 
No  soldiers  have  ever  shown  themselves  more  invincible  than  those  who 
can  pray  as  well  ssjight;  nor  have  any  swordsprovedmore  resistless  than 
those  wielded  by  the  right  hands  that  know  their  way  through  dog's-eared 
Bibles.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  Apart  from  any  defect  in 
bis  physical  orffanizataon,  the  Christian  Stoic  ouff^^  to  be  the  bravest  among 
the  brave.  Who  should  fi^ht  well,  if  it  be  not  the  Puritan  soldier  P  That 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  Indian  commanders  are  soldiers  of  this 
stamp,  we  need  only  instance  the  gallant  Havelock.  He  is  evidently  a 
Christian  warrior  of  the  riahi  breed;  a  man  of  cool  head  and  resolute 
heart,  who  has  leamt  that  the  religion  of  war  is  to  strike  home  and  hard, 
wUh  a  single  eye  to  God  and  his  country/" 

**  Mttdi  as  we  deplore  war,"  says  the  American  Presb^erian,  under  the 
same  caption,  **  and  deeply  as  we  lament  its  horrors  and  its  sins,  we  yet  re- 
joice to  recognize  the  truly  Christian  soldier, {!)  Some  of  the  bnghtest 
examples  of  the  Christian  ufe  have  been  furnished  by  soldiers.    The  name 
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of  Col.  Gardiner  has  become  a  household  word,  and  that  of  the  youthful 
Capt.  Vicars  seems  destined  to  stand  by  its  side.  Although  few  Clinstians, 
we  take  it,  have  chosen  military  life  as  a  profession,  not  a  f^w  of  those  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  army  or  navy  have  been  led  to  the  service  of  Ood. 
Uncongenial  as  are  both  of  these  branches  of  the  military  profession  to 
piety,  it  would  be  an  entire  denial  of  the  truth  to  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
nave  presented  illustrious  examples  of  godliness.  Perhaps  the  very  fact 
that  piety  here  must  struggle  against  difficulties  and  temptations  so  grpat, 
should  lead  us  to  expect  that,  when  true,  it  should  be  all  tne  more  brilliant. 
If  the  soldier  is  to  be  a  Christian,  he  must  be  a  decided  Christian  —  he  can- 
not be  a  Christian,  and  live  as  do  his  companions.  He  must  be  a  peculiar 
person,  one  unlike  his  fellows. 

'*  The  late  revolt  in  India,  whilst  turning  all  eyes  to  the  scene  of  that 
exciting  struggle,  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  warrior,  who  feels  that  he  is  serving  his  country  in  allegpiance  to 
a  higher  power,  can  brave  death  as  fearlessly,  endure  hardness  as  unflinch- 
ingly, charge  home  upon  the  enemy  as  resistlesslyt  as  any  of  the  reckless 
and  the  unthinking  men  of  the  world.  In  Havelock  is  distinctly  recogniz- 
ed the  consistent  Christian  as  well  as  the  brilliant  soldier.  Amid  all  the 
temptations  of  a  military  life,  his  Christian  character  has  ever  been  untar- 
nished. In  his  camp  equipage  is  a  Bethel  tent,  ever  ready  for  use,  and 
when  no  chaplain  was  at  hand,  the  soldier  himself  stood  ready  to  lead  the 
worship  of  his  officers  and  men.  His  piety  is  as  undoubted  as  his  bravery 
-^  his  gallantry  as  unquestioned  as  his  godliness." 

We  might  quote  much  more  in  the  same  strain ;  but  these  specimens 
will  suffice  to  show  how  the  mass  of  Christians  have  come  lo  contradict  or 
ignore  the  gospel  on  this  subject.  They  reason,  and  feel,  and  act  essential- 
ly as  thoughtf\il,  cultivated  pagans  have  always  done,  as  Cicero  and  Sene- 
ca did.  One  would  suppose  from  these  representations,  that  thejgfospel  of 
peace  was  designed  partly  for  the  very  purpose  of  trdining  men  to  war, 
and  making  them  better  warriors ! 

Analyze  this  logic.  *  We  lament  the  horrors  and  sins  of  war ;  but  some 
of  the  best  Christians,  like  Gardiner  and  Vicars,  have  been  warriors.'  So 
we  lament  the  slave-trade ;  but  some  excellent  Christians  were  engaged  in 
its  cruelties  and  abominations !  John  Newton  continued  in  it  for  years 
after  his  conversion,  the  cabin  of  his  ship  a  sort  of  bethel,  with  its  Bibles 
and  h^mn-books;  nor  did  he  abandon  it  from  any  settled  conviction  of  its 
being  incompatible  with  his  character  as  a  Christian.  Some  of  the  beat 
men  in  the  church  or  the  ministry'  have  continued  all  their  days  to  sell  and 
use  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage ;  but  can  such  examples  justify  the  practice? 
We  have  read  of  church  members,  and  even  preachers  of  the  gospel,  fight- 
ing duels.  Will  this  prove  duelling  right  P  Patriarchs  were  the  best  men 
of  their  day ;  but  can  their  indulgence  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  set 
aside  Christ's  law  of  marriage  P  So  these  cases  of  Christian  warriors  are 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  Christ,  contradictiocs  of  his  gospel  in  its  primitive 
purity,  as  truly  at  variance  with  its  spirit  and  principles  as  would  be  duel- 
ling or  promiscuous  concubinage.  On  the  general  question  of  war,  the 
reputed  church  of  Christ  is  nearly  all  wrong ;  and  so  wide-spread  and  in* 
yeterate  are  these  unchristian  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  it  must 
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require  ages  of  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  bring  them  into  full  accordance 
with  His  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  His  prayer  on  the  cross.  First  set 
Christians  right  on  .this  subject,  and  they  will  in  time  bring  the  whole 
world  right 

Here,  then,  is  our  great  want  —  a  just  conception  of  the  gospel  by  Chris- 
tians, and  a  right  application  of  its  principles  to  all  forms  of  evil  in  the 
world.  "  We  have/'  says  one  of  our  most  far-seeing  Mends,  "  so  much 
spurious  Chariaticmiiyy  and  our  politicians  are  so  generally  men  who  have 
no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  that  I  entertain  but  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  future  destinies  of  our  country.  When  in  England  last  year,  I  was 
a«ked  whether  I  thought  war  probable  between  the  two  countries.  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  probable  $  because  the  Norih  could  make  no  money  by  such 
a  war,  and  the  South  could  gain  no  slave  territory.  Reasons  as  true  at 
they  were  hunuliattng !  Still  we  must  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  result  to 
Qod."  We  must  keep  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  trust  Him  to 
crown  our  efforts,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  with  ultixnate  success^ 


•  •♦ 


REFLEX  INFLUENCE  OF  WAR  ON  THE  MISSIONARY  CAUSE* 

The  character  of  the  Christianity  at  home  is  the  only  sure  index  to  its 
spread  abroad.  If  akin  to  that  ot  primitive  times,  pure,  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  it  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  diffuse  itself  far  and  wide  among  na- 
tions, and  never  pause  in  its  career  until  it  shall  win  "  the  heathen  for  its 
inheritance,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  its  possession."  What- 
ever may  tend  to  mar  its  character,  will  be  sure  to  cripple  its  energies,  to 
retard  its  progress,  and  postpone  its  promised  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
world  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Such  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  effect  of  war  in  every  form.  It  disquali- 
fies the  church  for  her  great  missionary  work.  It  corrupts  her  purity,  de- 
bases and  even  barbarizes  her  character,  and  infuses  into  her  a  strong 
leaven  of  malice  and  vengeance.  It  breathes  into  her  a  spirit  quite  unlike 
that  which  brought  her  Saviour  from  heaven  to  the  cross,  or  that  which 
sent  from  continent  to  continent  her  early  pioneers  through  fire  and  blood 
to  preach  Christ  as  the  world's  only  hope.  A  church  fUll  of  the  war 
spirit  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  work  of  converting  the  nations  truly  to  God 
and  his  gospel. 

Mark,  then,  how  the  growth  of  such  a  war-spirit  in  England  is  now  in 
danger  of  disqualifying  her  for  her  great  missionary  work.  "  The  city  of 
D'elhi,"  says  an  officer  there,  "will  be  delivered  up  to  three  days  of  pillage, 
and  all  discipline  will  be  destroyed."  In  many  of  the  British  journals  and 
speeches,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Mogul  capital  has  been  vehemently 
urged.  Br.  Croly  preached,  on  the  Day  of  Humiliation,  that  it  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  which  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  extermina- 
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tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  150,000  or  200,000  inhabitants,  after  the  in- 
evitable slaughter  and  sack.  Well  might  the  Morning  Chronicle  rebuke 
**  the  yells  and  vociferations  of  the  press" — "  the  howl  for  slaughter  and 
devastation" — "  the  brutal  and  butcherly  promptings  of  the  Times." 

England's  decisive  trial  is  to  be  in  the  way  she  shall  use  her  re-conquest 
of  India.  Vengeance  is  an  unchristian,  a  savage,  a  devilish  work ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  will  in  this  case  exemplify  or  belie,  honor 
or  disgrace,  the  religion  she  professes.  We  confess  our  fears  of  the  result. 
We  can  easily  account  for  outbursts  of  indignation  and  wrath  from  soldiers 
on  the  spot,  in  view  of  such  atrocities  as  they  have  themselves  witnessed; 
but  England  herself,  Christian  England  sitting  at  her  own  quiet  firesides,  has 
begun  to  degrade  herself  in  some  respects  to  the  level  of  Nena  Sahib.  '*  It 
is  not  enough,"  says,  the  London  Times  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion  at 
home,  "  that  we  re-conquer  our  position  in  the  East ;  we  have,  besides,  to 
perform  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  a 
tremendous  act  of  vengeance.  We  must  raze  Delhi ;  not  a  stone  of  it  must 
be  left  upon  another.  We  must  make  it  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of 
India.  Let  the  entire  body  of  Sepoys  be  placed  hors  la  lot,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  that  tremendous  phrase.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
no  law  and  no  court  protects  the  Sepoy's  property,  that  no  tribunal  guards 
his  honor,  that  no  magistrate  protects  his  life.  In  a  week,  every  Sepoy 
would  be  a  pauper,  his  house  in  flames,  himself  fleeing  from  men  who  will 
hunt  him  like  a  wolf.  Give  him  up  to  those  kindly  native  neighbors, 
who,  but  for  the  British  Government,  would  strip  him  of  every  inch  of 
land,  and  then  slay  him  for  the  value  of  his  teeth.  We  are  prepared  to 
support  our  ofllicers  and  soldiers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  if  they  have 
retaliated  upon  these  monsters  according  to  the  measure  of  their  offences. 
The  European  officers  and  soldiers  now  employed  in  the  suppression  of  this 
military  mutiny,  may  look  for  the  unhesitating  support  of  their  country- 
men, however  stem  may  be  the  measures  which  they  may  think  proper  to 
employ.  Let  it  be  known  that  England  wiU  support  the  officers  who  may 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  this  mutiny,  and  of  inflicting  con- 
dign punishment  upon  the  mutineers,  however  terrible  may  be  the  mea- 
sures which  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt." 

God  grant  that  England  shall  never  listen  to  the  counsels  of  so  savage 
and  brutal  a  retaliation.  If  she  does,  she  will  stain  her  Christian  name  with, 
a  disgrace  that  no  waters  of  oblivion  oan  ever  wash  out.  It  might  put  back 
the  conversion  not  only  of  India  but  of  the  world  half  a  century.  Let  us 
thank  God  that  so  many  there  are  so  faithfully  and  fearlessly  bearing  their 
protest  against  such  deeds  or  purposes.  '  'We  are  not  content,"  say  they, "  that 
England  should  discharge  the  necessary  duty  of  suppressing  the  revolt  by 
means  that  would  leave  a  lasting  stain  upon  her  reputation — which  would 
show  that  she  had  made  no  real  advance  upon  the  politics,  civil  or  military, 
of  a  Cssar  or  a  Tamerlane,  but  could  sink  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  the  politics 
aud  the  natural  instincts  of  heathenism,  pure  and  simple.    We  will  not 
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belieye  this  of  England  till  we  see  it ;  and  we  trust  that  no  enemy  will  be 
able  to  saj  that  this  formed  part  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  England  has  a  character  to  sustain,  not  for  power  only,  but  for 
qualities  infinitely  superior  to  rude  power,  or  to  power  in  its  most  scientific 
forms — for  wisdom,  for  magnanimity,  for  moral  greatness.  All  this  she  is 
now  advised  recklessly  to  throw  away— jewels  compared  with  which  her 
Indian  empire  itself  is  but  a  bauble.  The  history  of  England,  with  all  its 
blemishes,  is  the  grandest  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
world ;  but  here  now  is  an  Englishman  foully  tempting  his  oountrymeni 
with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  all  bribes,  to  urge  this  '  bright  particular 
star,'  the  polar  star  of  humanity  in  this  age,  into  the  baleful  shadow  of  an 
eclipse  that  would  never  pass  away.  This  is  England's  Trial ;  and  may 
Heaven  grant  her  strengUi  and  wisdom  to  pass  unscathed  through  the 
dangerous  ordeal !" 


1  ^•^  I 


COMPARATIVE  WASTE  OF  WAR 

.    BT  ELIHU  BUBRIT. 

Take  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  Her  expenditures  for  wars,  past  and 
prospective  were  in  1854  more  than  $251,006,000,  while  all  its  other  ex- 
penses amounted  only  to  a  little  more  than  $30,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  values  represented  in  these  one 
hundred  million  amounts.  It  may  assist  the  reader  to  their  appreciation^ 
if  we  measure  them  with  familiar  standards.  To  do  this  with  tne  annual 
revenue  of  the  richest  man  on  earth,  would  be  like  measuiing  the  eouator 
with  a  two-foot  rule.  Let  us  take  the  largest  joint-stock  propertv  in  the 
world  for  our  measure.  This  is  the  capitaL  invested  in  railways  m  Great 
Britain,  amounting,  at  the  beginning  of  1853,  to  £264,165,608,  or  $1,267,- 
995,264.  Every  dollar  of  this  almost  unfathomable  sum  has  been  actually 
raised  and  paid  in.  Whoever  has  seen  a  modern  map  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  have  noticed  that  it  is  almost  literary  put  in  irons,  or  covered 
with  such  a  net  work  of  railroads,  that  the  meshes  of  unintersected  land 
look  very  small.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  that  country  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  standing  army  of  officials  and  men  in  fustian  sustained  by 
everv  line.  Well,  what  are  the  gross  earnings  of  all  these  railways  in  a 
good  year  ?  In  1854  the  whole  receipts  for  passengers  and  freight  amount- 
ed to  £20,000,525,  or  $96,002,520.  The  reader  will  easily  see,  that  this 
is  the  greatest  vested  interest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  except  landed 
estate.  The  annual  income  it  produces  far  exceeds  the  revenue  of  any 
other  investment  in  any  single  nation. 

Now  put  these  together.  The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  in  1854  on 
mere  preparations  for  war,  were  $117,984,201,  while  the  gross  receipts  of 
all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  that  year,  were  $96,002,520  ;  or  nearly 
$22,000,000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  to  militair  and  naval 
amounts  I  Let  us  measure  this  annual  offering  on  the  altar  of  Mars  by  the 
standard  of  human  labor  and  its  eaminffs.  The  number  of  agricultural 
laborers,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  employed  in  Great  Britain  in 
1851,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  1»077,627.    Of  this  number 
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196,226  were  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  probably  one  third  of 
theae  were  under  twelve.  The  average  wages  of  able-bodied  men  is  about 
ten  English  shillings  per  week.  Taking  with  them  the  women  and  children 
in  a  general  estimate,  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ploy^ in  farm  work  would  probably  be  eight  shillings,  or  $1,92  ;  making 
about  $100  a  year  per  head.*  Thus  all  the  men,  women  and  children,  who 
make  Great  Britain  one  great  garden  in  beauty  and  wealth  of  production, 
earn  $107,762,700  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  provided  they  all  work 
every  day  in  the  year  except  the  Sabbath.  A  large  amount ;  but  put  this 
and  that  together — in  i'6und  numbers,  for  producing  food  ifor  man  and 
beast,  $108,000,000;  for  preparations  to  slaughter  man  and  beast,  $118, 
CiOO,000 !  There  is  a  useful  lesson  at  once  apparent  in  the  collocation  ojf 
these  figures.  The  deduction  and  inference  are  perfectly  simple,  and  easy 
to  the  mind  of  a  child.  For  the  husbandry  of  the  plough,  $108,000,000  ; 
for  llie  husbandry  of  the  sword,  118,000,000  per  annum ! 

Let  us  apply  a  measure  to  these  vast  expenditures  for  war  in  time  of 
peace,  which  the  commercial  community  will  more  fully  appreciate.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done  so  much  to  open  up  new  markets  for  its 
commerce  as  Great  Britain.  Its  geographical  situation  has  greatly  favored 
this  policy,  having,  as  it  were,  its  factories  and  ware-houses  midway  between 
the  great  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia,  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  whole  globe  is  belted  or  dotted  with  its  colonies  ;  and 
these  are  all  maritime,  or  accessible  by  water.  To  supply  them  all  with 
manufactured  goods  and  other  productions,  one  would  think  should  employ 
the  industrial  genius  and  activities  of  a  great  nation.  But  their  traae  is 
trifling  compared  with  her  commerce  with  independent  States.  In  the 
year  1853,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $267,978,647 ; 
and  $143,019,260,  or  more  than  half  of  this  amount,  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies.  She  imports  for  manufactures  more  raw 
cotton,  silk  and  flax  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together. 
The  entire  cellar  of  her  island  seems  to  be  stoeked  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  iron,  coal,  &c.,  and  whole  districts  are  covered  with  factories, 
dunning  the  heavens  with  smoke,  and  dinning  the  ears  of  millions  with  the 
dick  and  clatter  of  machinery.  In  the  back-ground  of  these  manufacturing 
industries,  or  in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  a  bouiidless  supply  of  cheap 
labor,  from  which  they  may  be  recruited  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent. 
With  such  resources,  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that  Great  Britain  has 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  productive  capacity.  Her  exports  in  1854 
amounted  to  $466,000,000 ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  were  $278- 
000,000,  including  specie.  This  comparison  will  show  how  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  country  she  is  in  foreign  commerce. 

Now,  what  is  the  net  and  positive  profit  of  all  these  exports,  after  deduct- 
ing every  charge  and  liability  ?  Is  there  any  experienced  merchant  in 
New  York  or  Boston,  who  would  put  it  at  twenty-nve  per  cent  ?  But  let 
us  allow  that  rate,  which  would  make  the  total  profit  of  $466,000,000 
amount  to  $116,500,000.  Put  this  and  that  together.  In  1854,  there  were 
&i,517  ships,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  7,583,611  tons,  that  cleared 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  more  or  less  freighted  with  its  pro- 
ductions. The  whole  net  profit  of  these  was  $116,500,000.  The  prepar- 
ations for  war  the  same  year  cost  the  nation  $118,000,000 !  The  merchant 
needs  no  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  lesson  these  two  facts  convey.  He 
will  see  at  once  the  bearing  and  burden  of  the  present  armed-peace  system 
upon  the  interests  of  commerce. 

•  In  the  foregoing  comparisons,  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  what  aro 
called  peace'establishments,  or  ordinary  preparations  for  Aiture  hostilites. 
We  have  not  touched  upon  the  waste  of  actual  war.    Let  us  glance  at 
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<|fte  tidd-mark  whioh  the  deluge  of  this  oalamity  has  left  as  an  instntctiTe 
momento  to  the  nations  it  has  inundated.  The  Public  Debts  of  all  the 
States  of  Christendom,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  from  which  we  have 
wny  official  returns,  amount  to  the  grand  total  of  (8,861,694,000.  Un- 
doubtedly 8,000,000,000  of  this  almost  immeasurable  sum,  represent  the 
war-bills  left  to  present  and  future  generations  to  pay  by  those  who  con- 
tracted them.  What  known  Talue  shall  we  apply  to  this  mountainous 
ag^egateP  What  shall  we  put  in  the  opposite  scale  to  ascertain  its 
weight  upon  the  people  of  the  civilised  worla  ?  According  to  Otto  Hubner, 
the  inpaid  capital  of  all  the\nown  Banks  of  the  world,  amounted  in  1852, 
to  1,085,478,664  thalers,  or  $781,554,865.  Thus  the  war-debts  of  Chris- 
tendom  amount  at  this  moment  to  ten  times  the  capital  of  all  its  banks ! 

Here  is  a  fact  and  a  lesson  for  a  capitalist.  He  will  see  at  once  the  reason 
why  the  barometer  of  the  public  funds  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive ;  sinking 
at  a  statesman's  frown,  or  at  an  angry  word  between  two  diplomats.  What 
it  the  meaning  of  all  these  feverish  purturbations  in  national  securities, 
may  be  a  puzsling  query  to  common  minds,  unacquainted  with  the  true 
reason  of  tne  phenomenon ;  but  to  him  it  is  all  clear  as  the  day.  Translat- 
ing the  true  cause  from  the  delicate,  mincing  phraseology  of  "  change," 
it  is  ^ust  this,  and  nothing  more  nor  less.  The  monetary  world  knows 
that  It  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the  camel's  back ;  that  the  people 
of  JSurope  are  now  bending  toward  the  ground,  and  staggering  under  as 
heavy  a  load  as  they  ean  carry ;  that  a  few  more  ounces  will  break  them 
down,  and  then,  woe  to  all  who  have  their  treasures  in  that  crushing  bur- 
den. 

Jt  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  taken  these  war-debts  as  they 
existed  before  the  terrible,  wanton  and  aimless  conflict  with  HusRia. .  At 
the  lowest  figure  admissible,-thi8  will  add  at  least  $1,000,000,000  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  various  Powers  that  took  part  in  it,  directly  or  indi- 
sectly.  Thus  Christendom  enters  upon  the  first  years  of  the  lost  half  of 
the  nineteenth  c^turywitfer  unpaid  war-bills  amounting  to  $9,000,000, 
besides  other  liabilities.    What  a  legacy  for  future  generations ! 

But  the  most  aggravating  circumstance  connected  with  this  appalling 
inheritance,  is  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  it  will  go  down  to  them  witn 
the  aclemn  and  reiterated  assurance  of  those  who  contracted  it,  or  of  their 
representatives,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  not  the  people  been,  wrought  up  to  a  gust  of  frenzy.  Lord  John 
Russell,  p'lsraeli,  and  other  eminent  statesmen,  representing  all  parties 
in  the  British  Parliament,  have  deliberately  declarea  their  opinion  to  the 
world,  from  the  high  places  they  occupy,  that  the  long  wars  with  the 
French  Republic  and  Empire  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong  principle,  and 
might  have  been  safely  and  honorably  avoided.  These  wars  cost  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  about  $5,000,000,000  in  money,  besides  a  loss  of 
human  life  money  cannot  measure.  How  tantalizing  to  be  told,  within 
forty  years  of  their  termination,  that  idl  this  sacrifice  was  for  nothing  j 
resulting  in  no  real  ffood  to  the  nation,  establishing  no  principle  of  justice ! 
It  required  almost  tne  lifetime  of  a  generation  to  get  their  eyes  open  to 
^s  stupendous  delusion.  But,what  is  passing  strange,  no  sooner  were 
l^ey  thus  undeceived,  than  they  rushed  into  a  new  and  disastrous  halluci- 
nation, into  the  war  with  Russia.  It  will  not  take  forty  years  or  four 
months  to  prove  to  them  that  this  was  the  greatest  delusion  of  all. 
Here,  then,  the  nations  of  Christendom  enter  upon  1857  with  an  aggre- 
»te  of  war-debt  alone  smounting  to$9,000,000,000,  in  round  numbers, 
'his  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  waste  of  war  during  the  last 
century,  but  that  portion  of  its  cost  that  is  handed  down  unpaid.  Doubt- 
less the  present  generation  "  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious 
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predeoessoT,"  and  pafls  down  this  burden  undiminished  to  unborn  millions; 
But  the  interest  must  be  paid  annually.  There  is  no  way  to  wriggle  out 
of  that  obligation.  This  interest,  at  ^ve  per  cent.,  will  amount  to  $450- 
000,000  yearly.  This  sum,  raised  from  the  industry  and  earnings  of  the 
people,  will  serve  to  remind  them  impressively  of  their  obligations  to  wart 
past. 

Then  there  is  a  considerable  bill  for  wars  proimectivt,  or  possible,  which 
they  have  to  meet  annually.  We  cannot  say  within  $50,000,000  how  much 
the  actual  preparations  for  war  in  Christendom  cost  in  time  of  peace  ;  for 
we  have  official  returns  from  only  twenty  of  tfte  forty-three  independent 
States  which  mostly  comprise  the  family  of  civilized  nations.  These 
twentv  include  all  the  large  Powers,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  we 
find  their  annual  expencStures  for  armies  and  navies,  amounted  in  the 
aggregate,  in  1B54,  to  $466,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  twenty-three 
small  States,  from  which  we  have  no  returns,  would  probably  swell  the 
sum  to  the  grand  total  of  $500,000,000.  It  will  be  seen,  that  these  two 
great  totals  pretty  nearly  balance  each  other.  Put  toother,  and  re- 
reduced  to  their  minimum,  they  weigh  $900,000,000.  This  is  the  annual 
tax  imposed  by  war,  past  and  prospective,  upon  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  the  amount  whidti  they  must  pay  out  of  their  earnings 
every  year  to  meet  the  cravings  of  that  horse-leech  monster  which  cries. 
Give !  give ! 

Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  Wass,  Past  and  Possible ! 
What  wonder  there  is  a  tremor  in  public  securities  at  the  slightest  danger 
that  this  mountainous  burden  may  become  *'  the  last  ounce''  too  heavy  for 
the  peoples^  backs !  It  now  exceeds  by  more  than  $100,000,000  the  in- 
paid  capital  of  all  the  Banks  in  the  world.  It  is  equal  to  the  aggregate 
exports  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  to  full  50  per  cent, 
of  the  exports  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  twice  the  rental  of  all 
the  real  estate  of  Great  Britain.  It  exceeds  the  net  profit  of  all  the  manu- 
factures of  Christendom.  It  is  equal  to  the  annual  wages  of  4,500,000 
agricultural  laborers  at  $200  per  head.  It  would  pay  for  the  construction 
of  45,000  miles  of  railway  at  $20,000  per  mile.  It  would  support  1,200,000 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  allowing  each  $750  per  annum,  giving  a  religious 
teacher  and  pastor  to  every  7^  persons  or  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe. 
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It  would  take  many  a  volume  to  sketch  in  full  the  means  employed  to 
start  and  establish  the  British  power  in  India.  Take  a  few  facts  from 
British  authors : 

"  In  1756,  says  WilUiam  Howitt  in  his  CCvilizcUton  and  Christianity, 
Surjah  Dowlah,  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  demanded  an  officer  belonnng 
to  him,  who,  according  to  the  custom  amongst  the  colonists  there,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Calcutta.  The  English  refused  to  give  him  up.  The 
Subahdar  attacked  and  took  the  place.  One  hundred  and  forty  six  of  the 
English  fell  into  the  conqueror's  nands,  and  were  shut  up  for  the  night  in 
the  celebrated  Black-hole,  whence  only  twenty  three  were  taken  out  in 
the  morning.  It  may  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  Subahdar,  that  the  act 
of  immuring  these  unfortunate  people  in  this  horrible  den  was  not  his, 
but  that  of  the  guards  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  for  the  night,  and 
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who  put  them  there  as  in  a  plftce  of  the  greatest  seearity;  and  it  may  be 
added,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  English,  that  this  very  black-hole  was  the 
UndLish  prison,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  confining  their  prisoners. 
As  Mr.  Mills  very  justly  says,  *what  had  they  to  do  with  a  black-hole  f 
Had  no  black-hole  existed,  as  none  ought  to  exist  anywhere,  least  of  all 
in  the  sultry  and  unwholesome  climate  of  Bengal;  those  who  perished  in 
the  biack-hole  of  Calcutta  would  have  experienced  a  different  fate.'  On 
the  news  of  the  capture  at  Calcutta  arriving  at  Madras,  a  body  of  troops 
was  dispatched  under  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive,  for  ito  recovery 
which  was  soon  effected,  and  Hoogley,  a  considerable  city  about  twenty 
three  miles  further  up  the  river,  was  also  attacked  and  reduced. 

"  A  treaty  was  now  entered  into  with  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Subahdah, 
which  was  not  of  long  continuance;  for,  lest  the  Subahdar,  who  was  not 
at  bottom  friendly  to  the  English,  as  he  had  in  reality  no  cause,  should 
form  an  alliance  with  the  French  at  Chandanagore,  they  resolved  to  de- 
pose him  !  This  bold  and  unwarrantable  scheme  of  deposing  a  prince  m 
his  own  undoubted  territories,  and  that  by  mere  strangers  and  traders  on 
the  coast,  is  the  extraordinary  and  unexampled  assumption  which  has  al- 
ways marked  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  India.  Scarcely  had  they 
entered  into  the  treaty  with  this  SubiOidar,  than  they  resolved  to  depose 
him,  because  he  would  protect  the  French,  who  were  also  permitted  to 
hold  a  factory  in  his  territory,  as  well  as  they.  This  audacious  scheme 
was  dive's.  Admiral  Watson,  on  the  contrary,  declared  it  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  to  depose  a  man  they  had  so  lately  made  a  solemn  treaty  with. 
Bat  Clive,  as  he  avowed  afterwards,  when  examined  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  declared  that,  *  they  must  now  go  further— they  could  not 
stop  there.  Having  established  themselves  by  force,  and  not  by  consent 
of  Uie  Nabob,  he  would  endeavor  to  drive  them  out  again.'  This  is  the 
robber's  doctrine ;  having  committed  one  outrage,  a  second,  or  a  series  of 
outrages  must  be  committed  to  prevent  punishment,  and  secure  the  booty. 
But  having  once  entertained  the  idea  of  pulling  the  Subahdar  from  his 
throne,  they  did  not  scruple  to  add  treason  and  rebellion  to  the  crime  of 
invading  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.  They  began  by  debauching  his  own 
officers.  They  found  out  one  Meer  Jaffier  Ahan,  a  man  of  known  traitor- 
ous mind,  who  had  been  Paymaster-General  under  the  former  E^bahdar, 
and  yet  retained  great  power  in  the  army.  This  wretch,  on  condition  of 
being  placed  on  the  throne,  agreed  to  betray  his  master,  and  seduce  as 
many  of  the  influential  of  his  officers  as  possible.  The  terms  of  this  diabol- 
ical confederacy  between  the  base  traitor  and  the  baser  Christian  EngUsh^ 
as  they  stand  in  the  first  Parlimentary  report  on  Indian  affairs,  and  as 
relat^  by  Orme  in  his  Hiaiary  of  India,  (ii.  163),  and  by  Mills,  (ii.  110,) 
are  very  instructive." 

And  what  had  Meer  Jaffier  to  pay  for  the  help  of  British  power  to  sup- 
plant and  betray  his  master  ?  Under  pretence  of  compensations  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  capture  of  Calcutta,  the  company  were  to  receive  10,000,- 
000  rupees,  the  English  inhabitants  5,000,000  rupees,  the  Indians  residing 
there  2,000,0qp,  and  the  Armenian  merchants  700,000.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
they  asked  2,500,000  rupees  for  the  souadron,  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  army.  "  When  this  was  settled,*'  says  Lord  Clive,  "  Mr.  Becher 
(a  member)  suggested  to  the  committee,  that  he  thought  the  committee 
who  managed  the  great  machine  of  government,  was  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  army  and  navy."  Of  course,  the  proposal  was 
eminently  acceptable  to  that  patriotic  and  disinterested  body.  Accord- 
mgly  the  Governor,  Mr.  Drake,  received  280,000  rupees,  Clive  280,000, 
and  the  inferior  members  of  the  Committee  240,000  each.  "  Thus"  says 
Mr.  Howitty  "  did  these  Englishmen  bargain  with  a  traitor  to  betray  his 
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prinee  and  country — ^tfae  traitor,  for  the  bribe  of  being  himself  made  prince, 
not  merely  to  sell  his  master,  but  give  two  millions  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  pounds  sterlinK^  or,  according  to  the  historian 
Orme,  £2,750,000,  with  valuable  privueees  and  property  of  state ;  while 
these  dealers  in  treason  and  rebellion  pocketed  each  from  two  hundred  and 
forty  to  two  hundred  and*  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling!  A  more  in- 
famous transaction  is  not  on  record.''  And  what  aggravates  the  villany  of 
this  transaction  is  the  fact,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
carrying  on  this  treasonable  negotiation  with  Meer  Jaffier,  Clive  was 
writing  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  to  Surajah  Dowlah — ^the  same  post 
which  carried  a  "  soothing  letter"  to  the  Nabob,  carrying  to  Clive's  agent 
at  his  court  another  letter  couched  in  these  terms :  '*  Tell  Meer  Jaffier  to 
fear  nothing.  I  will  join  him  with  five  thousand  men  who  never  turned 
their  backs." 

But  not  half  this  tale  of  infamy  has  been  told.  The  individual  through 
whom  Clive  and  the  Committee  communicated  with  Meer  Jaffier  was  a 
Bengalee  of  the  name  of  Omilchund,  a  native  merchant  of  great  wealth 
residing  at  Calcutta.  This  man,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  whole  thread  of 
ihe  conspiracy,  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  English  members  of  the  plot, 
demanded  of  them  at  uie  last  moment  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  as  compensation  for  his  own  services.  These  worthies,  so  prompt 
to  exact  enormous  donations  for  themselves,  were  extremely  incensed  at 
the  demand.  But  Clive — a  man,  says  Mills,  "  to  whom  deception,  when 
it  suited  his  purpose  never  cost  a  pang," — ^had  a  plan  in  readiness  whereby 
they  might  secure  the  assistance  of  Omilchund,  and  yet  save  paying  the 
reward  for  which  he  stipulated.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  tne  Hindoo 
merchant,  distrusting,  no  doubt,  the  honesty  of  his  British  fellow-conspir- 
ators, had  required  that  an  article  stating  his  claim  should  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  between  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  English,  which  he  fiirther  insisted 
on  seeing  with  his  own  eyes.  But  what  was  Olive's  expedient  ?  He  caused 
two  copies  of  the  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  one  genuine,  the  other  fictitious, 
tiie  latter  containing  the  engagement  demanded  by  Omilchund,  the  former 
omitting  all  mention  of  his  name.  There  was,  however,  another  obstacle 
in  the  wa^'.  Admiral  Watson,  joined  with  Clive  in  the  command,  having 
some  sAll  remnant  of  honesty,  hesitated  about  signing  the  simulated 
treaty.  And  what  did  Clive  do  ?  He  forged  Admiral  Wat8on*s  name. 
The  plot  then  proceeded  against  Surajah  Dowlah.  The  English  general, 
having  matured  his  plans,  changed  the  tone  of  flattery  and  friendship  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  towards  the  unfortunate  Prince  into  vio- 
lent accusation  and  menace,  and  intimated  his  intention  at  once  to  march 
his  troops  against  him.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  Meer  Jaffier, 
when  his  master  was  in  the  agony  of  disaster  and  defeat  on  the  field  of 
battle,  drew  off  his  division  of  the  army,  and  joined  the  English.  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  defeated,  and  shortly  after  assasinated  by  the  son  of  Meer 
Jaffier. 

And  how  fared  it  with  Omilchund,  the  go-between  in  this  precious  con- 
spiracy, whose  right  to  compensation  had  been,  as  he  belie'wed,  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  treaty  P  Mr.  Aiacaulay  shall  relate  the  residue  of  the  tale: 
"  'Ilie  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon  to  fVilfil  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  his  allies.  A  conference  was  held  at  the  house 
ef  Jugget  Seit,  the  great  banker,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Omilchund  came  thither,  fiilly  believing  himself  to  stand 
high  in  the  favor  of  Clive,  who,  with  dissimulation  surpassing  even  tfa« 
^ssimulation  of  Bengal,  h^d,  up  to  that  day,  treated  him  with  undiminished 
Mndness.  The  whole  treaty  was  produced,  and  read.  Clive  then  turned 
to  Mr  Scrafton,  one  of  the  seryants  of  the  Company,  and  said  in  English 
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'It  is  now  time  to  undeceive  Omilchund.'  '  Omilchund/  said  Mr  Scrafton 
in  Hindostanee,  'the  red  treaty  is  a  trick;  you  are  to  have  nothing.' 
Omilchutid  fell  back  insensible  into  the  amis  of  his  attendants.  He  re- 
vived ;  but  his  mind  was  irreparably  ruined.  From  the  moment  of  that 
sudden  shock  the  unhappy  man  gradually  sank  into  idiocy. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Meer  Jaffier.  He  was  raisea  to  the  throne  of 
the  master  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and,  while  he  continued  sufficiently 
obsequious  to  the  English,  and  sufficiently  ready  to  pour  money  into  the 
maw  of  their  insatiabie  rapacity,  he  was  sustained  there  by  their  power. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  He,  in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  these  commer- 
cial king*makers  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Meer  Causim.  This  man,  by 
employing  every  species  of  cruelty  to  extort  the  necessary  funds  from  his 
unhappv  subjects  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  English,  pleased  the  latter 
for  a  while.  But  in  about  three  years  they,  wearied  of  him  also,  dismised 
him  from  the  royalty  of  Bengal,  and  re-installed  Meer  Jaffier  once  more. 
From  this  time  forward  the  English  became  of  course,  the  real  masters  of 
Bengal,  though  they  continued  for  some  time  to  rule  in  the  name  of  some 
puppet  nabob  or  another.  Now  we  ask  if  in  the  whole  records  of  history 
there  is  a  blacker  scene  of  rapacity  and  purjury,  forgery  and  fraud  of 
every  kind,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  British  acquisition  of  Bengal  P 

And  how  did  they  govern  the  country  they  nad  acquired  by  means  so 
infamous  ?  We  will  call  Clive  himself  as  witness.  On  his  return  to  India, 
after  a  temporary  soiourn,  we  find  him  writing  thus :  —  "I  can  only  say 
that  such  a  scene  of  anarchy,  corruption  and  extortion,  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  in  any  country  but  Bengal.  The  three  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  producing  a  revenue  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  have  been 
under  the  absolute  management  of  the  Company's  servants  ever  since 
Meer  Jaffier's  restoration  to  the  Soobahship ;  and  they  have,  both  civil 
and  military,  exacted  and  levied  contributions  from  every  man  of  power 
and  consequence,  from  the  Nabob  down  to  the  lowest  Zemindar.  The 
trade  has  been  carried  on  by  free  merchants,  acting  as  gomastahs  to  the 
Company's  servants  who,  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  have  commit- 
ted actions  which  make  the  name  of  the  English  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  a 
Gentoo  and  a  Mussulman ;  and  the  Company's  servants  have  interfered 
with  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob,  turned  out  and  put  in  the  officers  of  the 
Government  at  their  pleasure,  and  made  every  one  pay  for  their  prefer- 
ment." A  severe  famine  followed  upon  this  misgovernment,  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Comwallis,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  describing  Bengal  as  a  country  that  was  hastening  to 
decay.  These  are  his  words :  "I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  agri- 
culture and  commerce  have  for  many  years  been  gradually  declining ;  and 
that  at  present,  excepting  the  class  of  ShofFs  and  Banyans,  who  reside 
almost  entirely  in  great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were 
advancing  histily  to  a  general  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  thil 
description  I  must  even  include  almost  every  Zemindar  in  the  Comi:any*s 
territorities  5  which,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  their 
own  indolence  and  extravagance,  I  am  afraid  must  also  be  in  a  great  mea- 
Eore  attributed  to  the  defects  of  our  former  system  of  mismanagement.*' 


-♦••-♦- 


Domestic  Bereavements  prom  War. — As  illustrations  of  the  bereave- 
ments caused  by  the  Indian  mutiny,  it  was  lately  stated  by  a  preacher  in 
Scotland,  that  a  gentleman  in  that  country  had  lost  twenty-two  relatives 
in*  India  within  six  weeks  j  and  that  out  of  thirteen  of  a  family  party  which 
met  last  year  in  St.  Andrew's,  only  one  is  now  li\ing,  twelve  having  gone 
cnit  to  India,  and  fallen  victims  to  the  mutiny. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  INDIAN  BEBELLION. 

Some  of  these  are  very  obyious,  and  others  are  in  a  course  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  will  require  not  a  little  time,  inquiry  and  reflection  to  fix 
them  all  in  the  public  mind.  We  cull,  as  they  come  within  our  reach,  a 
few  facts  and  opinions  that  may  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Influence  of  British  Officials  in  provoking  the  Revolt. — "  Why 
are  we  at  War  in  India  % — This  sudden  and  terrible  outbreak  will  leave 
sad  and  bitter  memories  in  India.  Allien  the  brief  but  bloody  tragedy 
which  now  convulses  that  great  territory,  shall  have  been  played  out ;  when 
revolt  shall  have  worked  its  last  outrage,  and  revenge  have  immolated  its 
last  victim ;  when  time  shall  have  assuaged,  to  some  extent,  the  cruel 
sorrows  and  surging  passions  of  the  nation,  there  must  arise  a  deep  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  great  disaster.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  us  of  **  creased  cartridges,"  and  "  missionary  colonels,"  or  of  our 
petted  Sepoy  soldiers,  who,  like  spoilt  children,  have  pouted  into  mutiny, 
and  massacred  their  best  friends.  We  understand  that  caste  is  the  deep- 
seated  cancer  of  Brahminical  India,  and  we  know  that  Moslem  and 
Hindoo  are  alike  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the  most  depraved  sensuality 
and  superstitions ;  but  we  only  deceive  ourselves  if  among  these  elements 
alone  we  seek  the  true  causes  of  this  wide-spread  disaffection  to  English 
rule,  and  the  diabolical  barbarities  to  which  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women have  been  so  cruelly  exposed.  It  is  not  the  heathenism  nor  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Bengalese  that  has  made  them  assassins  ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Christianity  of  the  English,  nor  is  difference  of  creed  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  such  a  paroxysm. 

Such  causes  will  probably  never  appear  in  despatches  from  the  Governor 
General,  nor  are  they  even  likely  to  be  recorded  in  parliament€ury  Blue 
Books ;  but  now  and  then  we  gather  from  private  letters,  and  from  inde- 
pendent travellers,  some  facts  and  incidents  which  throw  no  little  light 
upon  the  origin  of  such  convulsions  as  that  which  is  now  threatening  our 
supremacy  in  the  East. 

Take  the  incidental  testimony  of  Bayard  Taylor,  while  travelling  through 
northern  India,  1853.  "  There  is"  he  says,  "  one  faction  of  English  society 
in  India,  which  I  cannot  notice  without  feeling  disgusted  and  indignant.  I 
allude  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  natives,  even  those  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  classes,  are  almost  invariably  spoken  of  and 
treated.  Social  equality,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  The  tone  adopted  towards  the  lower  classes  is  one  of  lordly 
arrogance  ;  towards  the  rich  and  enlightened,  one  of  condescension  and 
patronage.  I  have  heard  the  term  *  niggers '  applied  to  the  whole  race  by 
those  high  in  office  ;  with  the  lower  orders  of  tne  English  it  is  the  desig- 
nation in  general  use.  And  this,  too,  towards  those  of  our  own  Caucasian 
blood,  where  there  is  no  instinct  of  race  to  excuse  their  unjust  prejudice." 
All  this  from  one  who  looks  favorably  on  the  general  results  of  English 
rule  in  India. 

It  is  in  this  supercilious  deportment  of  English  residents  in  India,  and 
its  natural  and  inevitable  result,  the  deeply-stung  pride  of  the  natives,  that 
may  probably  be  traced  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  present  dangerous 
relations  with  that  vast  population.  Forgetting  one  of  the  cardinal  truths 
of  our  own  religion,  that  *  Uod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  meji/ 
our  countrymen  in  India,  whilst  denouncing  the  caste  prejudices  of  the 
Brahmin,  have  maintained  the  baser  caste  of  blood,  and  have  trampled 
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in^ki  velentleu  pride  upon  all  the  teiisibilities  of  those  who  were  once  the 
undisputed  lords  of  the  soil,  but  are  now  made  to  writhe  under  the  petty 
indignities  and  insults  with  which  conquerors  are  ever  too  apt  to  disgrace 
their  usurpations. 

SXPOY  Atrocities  no  Mabyel. — ^The  tone  assumed  by  the  English 
press  and  public  generally  in  reference  to  the  insurrection  in  India,  is  that 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation.  They  stand  affhast  at  the  com- 
bined audacity  and  folly  of  the  men  who  have  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British  conquest.  No  one,  indeed,  can  wonder  that  the  unutter- 
able atrocities  comnntted  by  the  insurgent  Sepoys,  upon  those  who  have 
fiadlen  into  their  hands,  should  awake  a  thrill  of  horror  and  indignation  in 
eyery  human  bosom.  The  deeds  they  h^ye  perpetrated  are  such  as  de- 
grade our  common,  humanity  below  the  leyel  of  the  beast,  and  make  us 
blush  at  hearing  the  yery  name  of  men.  That  they  are,  however,  worse 
than  those  committed  by  other  armies,  we  do  not  beheve.  Unhappily,  the 
records  of  history  furmsh  abundant  proofs,  that  when  men  haye  been 
trained  to  the  work  of  slaughter,  and  tneir  minds,  by  elaborate  instruction 
and  practice,  familiarised  with  yiolence  and  bloocuhed,  there  are  no  ex- 
cesses of  ferocious  and  brutal  barbarity,  that  the  most  diabolical  imagina- 
tion has  eyer  conceiyed,  which  they  are  not  capable  of  enacting,  after  the 
frail  bridle  of  military  discipline  has  once  been  snapped. 

We  do  not  say  this  to  excuse  or  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  Sepoys. 
Heayen  forbid !  We  say  it  merely  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fact,  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  admirers  of  the  militaay  profes- 
sion, that  these  appallin»  outbreaks  of  cruelty  are  the  natural  results  of  a 
system  which,  by  silencing  the  yoice  of  conscience,  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  yery  instincts  of  humanity,  conyerts  rational  beings,  endowed  by 
God  with  ail  the  affections  and  charities  of  life  like  ourselyes,  into  what 
8outhey  .terms  "  mere  machines  for  murder."  We  haye  not  a  syllable  to 
■ay  against  the  feelings  of  intense  execration,  which  the  abominable  outr 
rages  inflicted  by  the  Sepoys  on  helpless  women  and  children  haye  excited 
throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  ciyilized  world.    The  only  sur- 

S rising  thing  is,  that  men  cannot  see  that  these  things  are  really  not  less 
orrible  when  they  are  done  for  us,  as  they  often  haye  been  done  by  these 
▼mr  men,  than  when  they  are  conmiitted  upon  us. 

This  Rebellion  a  natural  and  necessabt  besult  of  British 
Wrong. — For  some  years  past  ominous  mutterings  of  discontent  haye 
been  heard  in  the  Indian  armory.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  especially,  did  his 
utmost,  during  his  military  command  in  that  country,  to  conyince  the 
authorities  that  they  were  sleeping  on  the  thin  crust  of  a  yolcano  which 
might  at  any  time  explode  into  uniyersal  insurrection.  A  deaf  ear  was 
turned  to  his  warnings ;  but  at  length  has  come  the  great  crisis  in  our 
Asian  Empire. 

What  is  the  cause,  or  what  are  the  causes,  of  this  commotion  ?  We  will 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  yarious  and  conflicting  reasons  assigned  for 
this  calamity.  To  our  own  mind,  the  great  radical  cause,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  ail  others,  is  perfectly  clear.  We  have  been  attempting  to  govern 
India  by  the  sword,  andforpurdy  edfUh  purpoees,  in  utter  contempt  of  the 
great  principles  of  truth  ana  justice,  and  the  daims  which  Us  100  miuions 
of  inhabitants  had  upon  us  as  a  Christian  nation.  The  one  great  aim  has 
been  our  own  aggrandisement  by  fair  means  or  by  fotd.  To  acquire  terri- 
tory by  conquest  or  confiscation ;  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  to  our- 
selyes the  estates  of  the  natiye  liuid-owners,  without  purchase  or  compen- 
sation ;  to  extort  by  terror  and  torture  exorbitant  taxation— exorbitant  as 
compared  with  their  means — ^from  the  impoyerished  peasantry  ;  and  then 
to  silence  all  complaint,  to  suppress  all  rising  disaffection  by  the  bayonets 


of  our  native  army  of  300;000  men^-this  hu  been  our  sTstematic  policf  m 
India.  It  has  been  carried  on  lately  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  with  a  more 
daring  hand,  than  durinff  any  former  p^iod  of  our  history.  Lord  Dalhoune, 
during  the  ei^ht  years  tnat  he  was  Governor-general,  absorbed  by  fraud  or 
force  territones  belonging  to  the  native  Princes,  having  an  area  of  some 
150,000  square  miles,  and  from  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  result  of  this  insatiable  lust  of  annexation  has  been  most  disastrous 
in  many  ways.  It  has  utterly  shaken  the  faith  of  the  people  in  our  vera- 
city and  honor  :  for  many  of  these  acquisitions  have  been  made  in  direet 
violation,  not  only  of  clear  right  on  the  part  of  the  original  possessors,  but 
of  the  most  explicit  treaty  obligations  on  our  part.  Mr.  Malcolm  Lewis, 
a  gentleman  long  occupying  a  high  judicial  post  in  India,  remarks  on  this 
point: — "We  have  raised  an  enemy  stronger  than, the  diiefs  we  have 
ruined  ;  in  our  loss  of  character  among  the  inhabitants  of  India,  we  have 
created  an  enemy  superior  to  all  physical  force;  we  have  proclaimed 
throughout  India  that  we  are  faithless,  that  one  principle,  and  one  only, 
actuates  us,  viz.,  the  desire  which  actuates  the  robber — ^that  of  seizing 
everything  of  value  that  falls  within  his  grasp." 

This  extension  of  t^ritory,  also,  has  added  enormously  to  the  burdens  off 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  seizures  were  made  expressly  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  to  add,  as  it  was  thought,  to  the  resources  of  the 
ludian  Goverament.  But  what  is  gotten  by  dishonesty,  is  seldom  found  to 
be  permanently  profitable.  The  extent  of  our  empire  has  been  enlarged ; 
but  this,  instead  of  enriching,  has  only  tended  to  impoverish  the  Indian 
exche|<]uer,  because  the  cost  of  the  military  occupancy  and  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  new  provinces,  has  generally  far  exceeded  the  revenu^  de- 
rived from  them.  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Indian  finances,  has  proved  this  beyond  all  controversy, 
by  unimpeachable  official  documents.  He  takes  the  states,  annexed  withm 
a  few  years,  of  Scinde,  Sattara,  ^unjaub,  Pegu,  and  Nagpore,  and  he  shows 
that  the  charges,  civil  and  military,  upon  these  five  annexations  exceed  the 
revenues  derived  from  them  to  the  extent  of  £3,227,576  annually.  Now, 
what  can  the  effect  of  all  this  be,  but  to  divert,  for  the  maintenance  by  the 
strong  hand,  of  these  recent  conquests,  those  means  which  might  otherwise 
be  applied  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants  ?  How  little  these  latter  duties  are  attended  to 
may  be  inferred  from  one  astounding  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
in  his  speech  on  introducing  his  motion  for*  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Mangles,  the  present  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  when  examined  before  the  Cotton  Committee,  was  asked 
this  question,  "  What  revenue  have  you  derived  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  from  India  ?"  His  answer  wa^,  "  We  have  received  about 
£300,000,000."  "  And  how  much  have  you  spent  in  roads,  in  woiks  of  ir- 
rigation, and  other  public  works  ?"    ''  About  $1,400,000!" 

By  such  means  we  have  added  in  a  comparatively  few  years  territory 
twice  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  To  mforce  these  exactions,  and  to 
carry  on  annexations,  the  British  Government  in  India  have  raised  a 
monster  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  natives,  training  them  to  violence, 
pandering  to  their  cruel  superstitions,  encouraging  among  them  the  use  of 
maddening  intoxicants  almost  unknown  to  them  tUl  lately.  Suddenly  and 
terribly  tl^  storm  has  burst  upon  us ;  we  are  punished  by  the  very  instru- 
ment#  we  trusted  in,  and  by  wnich  we  have  inflicted  suc^  wrongs.  *■  All 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword«' " — Eer.  of  Peace. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  KEVOLT  IN  INDIA. 

Various  speculations  have  been  broached  to  explain  the  Indian  Revolt. 
**  No  theory  can  be  considered  adequate  which  attributes  it  to  any  imme* 
diate  and  trifling  irritation  of  the  traditional  prejudices  of  the  people.  We 
must  rather  regard  it  as  the  outburst  of  long  aroused  buthitj^erto  repressed 
passions,  due  to  the  obvious  provocations  of  a  foreign  rule,  which,  how- 
ever favorably  it  may  compare  with  the  tyrannies  it  displaced,  has  yet  been 
itself  a  tyranny,  hard,  inexorable,  and  often  abusive." — Boston  Advertiser, 

**  The  plot  is  essentially  a  Mohammedan  business,  which  is  manifest  bj 
making  Delhi  the  centre,  and  setting  up  a  phantom  successor  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  The  Sepo)is  are  a  pampered  army  of  high  caste  men,  who  have 
been  long  ripe  for  disaffection  and  revolt.  There  are,  also,  large  bodies  of 
lawless  men,  the  successors  of  the  old  Mahrattas,  always  ready  for  mis- 
chief. The  Mohammedans  are  the  old  tyrants  of  the  country,  who  would 
like  again  to  set  up  their  standard,  and  rule  in  our  despite.  These,  there* 
fore,  and  not  the  peaceable,  well-to-do  inhabitants,  compose  the  revolt- 
ers.  They  see  in  the  flradual  consolidation  of  British  power  and  gov- 
ernment a  full  end  to  mi  their  hopes  of  lawless  plunder.  The  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  hate  one  another ;  but  for  once  they  have  combined 
against  our  rule,  which  is  the  only  protection  for  law  and  order  throughout 
India.  You  now  see  the  whole  merits  of  the  question  at  a  glance. — Cor, 
Independent  in  India, 

"  There  are  in  India  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  British  troops,  and  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  That  so  small  a  force  should 
nold  so  vast  a  multitude  in  subjection,  would  be  more  strange,  were  the 
nature  of  Indian  society  different.  This  vast  country,  stretching  from  the 
eighth  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  miles,  is  not  one  homogeneous  whole,  but  an  aggregate  of  sepa- 
rate nationalities,  differing  in  language  as  well  as  in  scenery,  soil,  and  social 
state.  Like  Europe,  its  natipns  have  affinity,  but  not  amity,  though  em- 
braced to  a  great  extent  under  the  one  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Hence  any  concordant  action  is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  the  part  of  toe 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  people,  as  such,  take  nb 
active  interest  in  the  government  exercised  ov^r  them.  The  Hindooi 
proper,  at  the  time  of  the  English  advent,  had  been  ruled  for  centuries  by 
the  Mohammedans,  who  came  down  from  the  Northwest,  when  their  religion 
was  young  and  fresh,  in  irresistible  hordes  of  plundering,  slaughtering 
ineonodasts.  The  conflict  has  been,  in  most  cases,  one  between  the  Ma- 
hommedan  and  the  Englishman  for  the  sway  of  Indjian  rule  and  Indian 
revenue ;  and  when  the  Mahommedan  has  gone  down  before  the  Christian, 
the  millions  who  till  the  soil,  and  weave  the  cotton,  and  ply  the  hammer, 
care  little  for  the  change.  They  labor,  and  live,  and  die,  whether  it  be  the 
effete  Mahommedan,  or  the  strong  handed  Englishman,  that  grasps  the 
revenue  of  their  toil.  The  Hindoo  is  not  given  to  rebellion,  he  is  content 
to  serve  ;  but  with  the  Mahommedan  population  there  is  an  actual  hatred 
of  British  sovereignty.  It  is  they,  not  tne  Hindoos,  that  have  lost  by  the 
transfer  of  master^'  m  the  East  to  western  hands.  As  a  body,  there  is 
much  that  is  vindictive  and  malignant  in  their  temperament ;  and  the 
trouble  that  has  arisen  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  chafing  under  the 
changes  by  which  they  have  ceased  to  be  lords  in  India.  Being  of  a  more 
warl&e  temper  than  the  true  Hindoos,  the  Sepoys  are  largely  drawn  ^om 
their  ranks,  especially  in  Northern  India,  wnere  the  present  revolt  has 
taken  plaee.  The  attempt  to  replace  upon  the  throne  at  Delhi  the  de^ 
seendant  of  the  Great  Mogul,  is  a  bold  one,  and  seems  less  unnatural  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  only  so  late  as  1803  that  Delhi  was  captured  from 
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its  Mahratta  masters,  and  that  the  royal  family  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  titles,  and  to  receive  the  honors  of  sovereignty. — Am.  Fresh, 

A  French  writer  of  the  name  nf  Bamond,  has  labored  through  a  series 
of  articles,  to  prove,  with  not  a  little  show  of  reason,  that  "  these  events 
arte  solely  the  cowsequences  of  a  military  conspiracy,  in  which  the  Sepoys 
have  alone  taken  part,  and  which  had  no  other  aim  than  to  place  the 
splendid  pay  and  elevated  rank  of  the  English  officers  in  the  hands  of  their 
gubadars  and  jemadars.  We  detect  no  trace  of  fanaticism,  in  spite  of  the 
cartridge  question,  and  we  observe  no  indication  of  the  slightest  shadow  of 
patriotism.  At  the  same  time,  no  sympathy  for  the  movement  has  been 
manifested  by  the  population.  The  indifference  with  which  the  latter  has 
contemplated  passing  events  is  most  remarkable,  aifd  ought  to  furnish 
matter  of  reflection  to  those  who  persist  in  attributing  the  Sepoy  revolt  to 
a  national  movement.  Since  the  Sepoys  have  been  masters  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  compose  the  Vice-Presidency  of  Agra,  inhabited  by  40  or  50 
million  souls,  not  a  single  levy  of  men  or  money  has  been  made,  not  a  band 
of  volunteers  has  been  organized,  not  a  single  town  or  village,  even  of  those 
occupied  by  the  insurgents,  has  proved,  by  a  sign  or  a  step,  that  it  has 
joined  the  movement." 
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COMMENTS    ON    THE    INDIAN    REVOLT: 

THE  VIEWS  TAKEN  BY  BOTH  BRITISH  AND  AMEBICAN   CHRISTIANS. 

Dr.  Duff. — ^Writing  from  Calcutta  to  the  New  York  Observer,  Dr. 
D.  says  :  —  "Nearly  half  the  native  army  is  in  a  state  of  secret  or  open 
mutiny,  and  the  other  half  known  to  be  disafifected.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  populace  generally  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  disaffected.  You  see, 
then,  how  very  serious  is  the  crisis.  Nothing  but  some  gracious  and  sig- 
nal interposition  of  the  God  of  Providence  seems  competent  now  to  save 
our  empire  in  India.  If  there  be  a  general  rising,  as  any  day  there  may  be, 
the  probability  is  that  not  an  European  life  will  anywhere  escape  the  universal 
and  indiscriminate  massacre." 

Da.  Candlish,  Edinburgh. — "  I  feel  deeply  that  perhaps  we  have  been 
too  much  speculating  on  what  may  be  called  the  mere  secondarv  causes  of 
theselevents ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out  the  strong  reasons  why 
all  c&sses  should  humble  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  tracing  these 
events  as  we  must  do  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  sins  and  short-comings  of 
which  as  a  nation  we  have  been  guilty  of  in  reference  to  our  Indian  Empire. 
That  Empire  has  been  entrusted,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  our  care,  evident- 
ly for  great  and  important  results;  and  great  sin  lies  on  the  country 
and  all  the  churches  for  neglecting  the  means  God  has  put  within 
our  reach  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  millions  in  India. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  must  have  had  our  hearts  moved  with  sympathy  and 
deep  feeling  as  we  read  the  harrowing  accounts  of  the  monstrous  proceed- 
ings connected  with  this  mutiny.  But  with  all  this,  I  think  we  should  still 
cherish  good  hope,  not  only  that  these  disastrous  proceedings  may  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  this  mutiny  will  be  quelled,  but  that  what  has  taken  place  will 
turn  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  believe  it  may  very  like- 
ly turn  out  that  this  mutiny,  and  the  horrid  proceedings  on  thepart  of  the  Ben- 
gal'army,  will  be  found  to  have  inflicted  upon  Hindooisro,  the  interests  of 
Superstition  in  India,  and  the  whole  system  of  caste,  perhaps  the  heaviest 
blow  they  have  yet  received,  and  that,  so  far  from  these  mutinies  and 
disastrous  proceedings  having  been  occasioned  by  any  undue  zeal  in  the 
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cause  of  Christ,  it  will  turn  out  that  it  is  those  who  have  been  most  zealous 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  Hindoos,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  saviours  of  that  country  in  the  long  run.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
out  of  all  this  confusion,  there  will  arise  a  better  state  of  things,  more 
favorable  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 

Peaceful  Effect  of  Missions. — Missionaries  have  been  established 
in  more  than  300  stations  scattered  throughout  India ;  mission  schools 
have  amounted  to  the  number  of  2,015 ;  there  have  been  nearly  80,000 
children  in  these  schools,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  boys  to  one  girl. 
Missionaries  have  itinerated  in  all  direction^,  singly  and  in  company  with 
native  Christians  ;  and  nearly  80,000  converts  have  been  made  in  Southern 
India.  Yet  we  believe  we  are  coirect  in  saying,  that  in  no  single  instance 
has  any  popular  disturbance  been  due  to  missionary  proceedings.  On  the 
contrary,  during  the  late  Santhal  rebellion,  it  was  remarked  that  the  mis- 
sionary influence  had  a  decidedly  peaceful  tendency.  Again,  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  hc^ve  been  traced  to 
missionaries  or  to  missionair  transactions.  The  Hindoo  ringleaders,  and 
still  more  stout  y  the  Mussulmans,  refer  generally  to  religious  motives ;  but 
they  give  no  practical  instance.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  disturbances 
have  not  broken  out  in  the  chief  scenes  of  missionary  labor  and  conversion, 
for  example,  in  the  Burdwan  and  Kishnagur  districts  of  Bengal.  These  are 
great  facts;  and,  in  noticing  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  revolt,  we  will 
not  suffer  a  conscientious  band  of  men  to  endure  unjust  censure,  nor  will 
we  admit  the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  Mussulman  or  Hindoo  pretexts  for 
revolt  as  just  averments. — London  Globe. 

American  Comments. — The  whole  military  force  of  the  British  Govem- 
-ment  in  India  is  represented  as  being  80  regiments,  of  about  1000  men 
each,  with  English  officers,  of  which  seventy  are  composed  of  native  sol- 
diers, (Sepoys,)  while  only  eighteen  regiments  of  European  troops,  scat- 
tered over  that  vast  country,  have  been  relied  upon  to  keep  in  subjection 
150,000,000  of  people. 

British  rule  commenced,  and  for  many  years  was  upheld,  by  severities 
and  outrages,  the  memory  of  which  has  doubtless  festered  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  from  generation  to  generation.  Like  the  slaves  in  our  own 
country,  the  native  population  has  been  governed  by  a  few,  who  have  kept 
the  'ascendency,  because  the  masses  were  ignorant  of  their  physical  power. 
It  seems  that  the  natives  have  been  gaining  in  intelligence,  and  increasing 
in  discontent,  until  the  more  intelligent  and  restless  have  stirred  up  the 
masses  to  open  revolt.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  native  pop- 
ulation generally  is  opposed  to  missions,  yet  it  is  believed  that  many  of 
them  fear  that  Europeans  were  d -vising  plans  to  'extirpate  the  Mahomme- 
dan  faith,  and  that  this  is  the  real  ground  of  the  revolt.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  weapon,  the  English  rifle,  and  the 
consequent  distribution  of  certain  cartridges,  which  the  natives  were  in- 
fluenced to  believe,  by  the  more  desperate  of  their  own  countrymen,  had 
been  prepared  with  the  fat  of  animals  held  in  abhorrence,  by  biting  of 
which  their  caste  would  be  broken. 

In  view  of  the  vigorous  control  exercised  over  the  natives,  and  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  upon  them  from  the  date  of  their  subjugation,  though 
British  rule  has  been  milder  during  the  last  twenty-flve  years  than  previ- 
ously, one  is  reminded, of  the  declaration  in  Scripture,  **  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  Instead  of  allaying  discon- 
tent, and  suppressing  violence  by  humane  measures,  the  fearful  work  of 
vengeance  has  been  going  on  against  the  native  population.  The  panic  was 
universal  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  ]/idia,  and  the  exasperation 
agsdnst  the  native  insurgents  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.    Yet 
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the  native  population,  not  the  Europeans,  were  the  party  that  had  first 
'  auffered  injury,  oppression  and  barbarity.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the 
natives,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  predecessors,  the 
iron  rule  in  which  they  themselves  have  been  held,  and  the  apprehensions 
that  their  religion  and  nationality  were  to  be  extinguished,  have  aroused 
the  Europeans  to  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  even  barbarity  disgraceful  to 
humanity.  What  will  be  thought  by  the  civilized  world  of  retaliatory 
cruelties,  related  by  the  missionaries,  like  the  following :  "  Two  of  tho 
natives  were  hung,  and  forty  were  blown  from  giins.  It  is  said  three  regpL- 
ments  have  been  turned  loo8e>to  hunt  the  mutineers  to  the  death.  At  Pesh- 
awer,  forty-six  soldiers  and  officers,  belonging  the  mutinous  regiments 
there,  have  been  executed;  some  having  been  hung,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion blown  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Two  were  executed  here  (Lahore) 
by  the  latter  method.  Twenty  more  were  thus  dealt  with  at  Ferozepore, 
and  at  Ambala  half  a  score  or  so  have  met  a  similar  fate^  The  c%rnage  at 
Delhi,  which  the  English  were  about  invading,  will  most  likely  be  fearfuL 
It  is  understood  that  no  quarter  will  be  granted,  and  we  can  guess  what 
will  be  the  result." 

It  is  true  the  recent  provocation  has  been  great ;  but  who  was  the  origi- 
nal wrong-doer?  Who,  for  a  century,  has  ruled  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  making  conquest  after  conquest,  with  a  view  to  bring  all  India  under 
despotic  sway  ?  And  what  excuse  can  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation 
give  for  inflicting  such  horrid  cruelties  upon  a  heathen  or  semi-civilized 
people,  even  in  retaliation  for  barbarous  enormities  ?  Even  if  the  terrified 
natives  are  quelled,  a  rancorous  hatred  to  the  Europeans  will  swell  theix 
bosoms,  and  be  handed  down  through  coming  generations.  Meantime, 
the  smothering  fires  may  break  forth  in  fury,  and  overwhelm  the  foreign 
population. 

Effect  on  Missions. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  have  learned  that  four  missionary  fainilies  have 
met  with  a  violent  death,  necessity  laid  upon  seven  others  to  take  refuge 
in  military  forts,  and  the  flight  of  most  of  the  rest  from  their  stations ; 
the  exposures  and  sufferings  of  the  native  missionary  laborers  and 
native  converts,  and  their  being  subject  to  peculiar  temptations  in  main-' 
taining  their  Christian  profession ;  and  the  destruction  of  mission  church- 
es, school  buildings,  dwelling  houses  and  printing  presses,  with  a  large 
stock  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Tracts,  the  pecuniary  loss  already  report- 
ed bein^  more  than  $100,000. — Am,  Missionary y  N,  x* 

A  wad  of  anguish  has  gone  up  from  old  England  as  tidings  have  come 
from  the  East ;  —  a  cry  for  vengeance  has  been  uttered  —  for  vengeance 
on  the  Moslem,  a  retribution  proportioned  to  the  atrocities  which  have 
made  Delhi  and  Cawnpore  names  to  curdle  the  blood  with  horror,  and  to 
flush  the  cheek  with  wrath.  Nor  is  it  matter  for*  wonder  that  it  should 
be  so.  Though  the  blow  which  has  filled  so  many  English  homes  with 
wailing  is  not  aimed  at  us,  vet  is  America  moved  by  the  news.  We  are 
no  apologists  for  revenge ;  but  this  is  no  hour,  when  a  nation  is  goaded  by 
crimes  so  maddening,  when  its  sons  and  brothers  are  in  the  fury  of  a 
strife  so  relentless  —  aye,  and  its  daughters  and  its  sisters  are,  it  may  be, 
in  the  grasp  of  the  bestial  Mahommedans  of  India  —  this  is  no  hour  for 
Christian  men  of  a  kindred  blood  and  faith  to  utter  Pharasaic  rebukes. 

A  season  will  come  for  rebuke,  and  when  it  does  come,  England  must 
heed  it.  Immense  as  is  the  undertaking,  the  spirit  of  Great  Britain  will 
not  rest  until  the  work  of  re-conquest  is  accomplished.  Then,  if  she  fails 
to  give  heed  to  the  fearful  lesson  she  is  now  learning,  and  fulfil  her  duty  to 
Incua,  a  mightier  voice  than  ours  may  be  expected  to  address  her  in  tones 
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&at  must  be  heard.  Provrdence  will  compd  England  to  be  faithful  to  her 
enoriDoas  trust. 

To  go  into  a  consideration  of  the  defects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  system, 
would  be  unwarranted  by  the  limits  of  our  columns,  and  the  purposes  of 
our  paper,  but  we  would  invoke  a  generous  sympathy  for  England  in  this 
day  of  bitter  sorrow,  not  merely  to  thousands  of  estimable  households,  but 
to  the  whole  nation.  It  is  her  due  to  receive  it,  our  privilege  to  award  it. 
The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  prize  England's  sympathy. 

Still  more  we  would  say,  let  India,  her  people  and  her  woes,  have  a  re* 
membrance  in  your  sympathies  and  m  your  prayers.  It  is  by  such  over- 
turnings  as  this  that  doors  are  opened  for  the  utterance  of  the  truth,  and 
this  calamity  may  be  overruled  to  the  spiritual  good  of  India.  We  believe 
that  it  will  he  so.  Pray  for  India.  Pray,  too,  for  those  who  are  in  peril  — 
American  missionaries  and  their  families,  as  well  as  those  from  old  Eng- 
land. God  grant  that  it  be  not  lack  of  information  alone  that  allows  us  to 
%efrain  from  bewailing  the  outrage,  torture  and  slaughter  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  women  with  their  babes  in  that  land. — Am,  PreslyUrian,  Fhileu 
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We  have  from  the  first  expected  a  terrible  retaliation  upon  the  rebdliotis 
Sepoys,  if  not  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India.  The  work  of  ven- 
geance has  now  commenced  in  earnest ;  and  it  is  well  to  put  some  of  its 
details  on  permanent  record  as  speoimeus  of  ai  spurious  or  degenerate 
Christianity. 

Attempt  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  Work  of  Vengeance. — 
The  Governor  General  and  his  Council  early  issued  instructions  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  mutineers.  "They  consist  of  twelve  articles,  in  which 
indispensable  rigor  and  politic  lenity  or  forbearance  are  well  combined. 
The  general  burning  of  villages  is  condemned ;  apart  from  the  effect  of  the 
practice  upon  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  country  people,  it  would 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  villages,  and  resuming  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  —  a  point  of  vital  importance,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  lands  remain 
unsown,  distress  and  even  famine  might  be  added  to  the  other  difficulties 
with  which  the  government  would  have  to  contend.  The  Governor  and 
Council  observe,  besides,  that  extreme  severity,  after  the  requisite  impres- 
sion had  been  made  on  the  rebellious  and  disorderly,  would  have  the  efiect 
of  exasperating  the  people.  The  spirit  of  animosity  against  their  rulers 
being  engendered  in  their  minds,  their  feelings  being  embittered  by  the 
remembrance  of  needless  bloodshed,  the  task  of  settling  the  country  would 
be  rendered  incalculably  more  arduous." 

A  precaution  quite  as  wise  as  it  was  humane ;  but  how  was  it  received 
even  by  reputed  Christians  iu  England  and  India  P  With  a  general  out- 
burst of  complaints,  with  a  prompt,  determined,  relentless  howl  for  ven- 
geance. The  Governor  General  was  overwhelmed  with  all  manner  of  hard 
names,  and  his  immediate  recall  demanded  to  appease  the  popular  wraths 
just  because  he  had  interposed  the  shield  of  his  power  to  prevent  a  law- 
less, brutal,  wholesale  retaliation  on  the  people  of  India ! 

The  Spirit  of  the  English  in  this  matter. — "  y  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  the  mutineers  are  awful,  so  are  the  punishments  inflicted. 
Many  of  the  mutineers  have  been  tried  by  court-martial,  and  not  only  has 
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the  gallows  receiyed  scores  of  victims,  but  in  instances  not  a  few  menhaya 
been  blown  away  from  the  guns.  One  such  case  has  occurred  at  Feroze- 
pore,  on  the  18th  of  June.  Twenty-four  men  were  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  Their  sentence  was  read,  and  an  offer  made  that,  if  they  would 
disclose  the  ringleaders,  they  should  be  pardoned.  Twelve  accepted  the 
offer,  and  turned  Queen's  evidence ;  two  of  the  remaining  twelve  were  then 
hung,  and  the  ten  were  *  fastened  to  the  guns.  The  port-fires  were  lit,  the 
order  to  fire  given,  and  the  wretches  were  blown  to  atoms.  The  scene  and 
the  stench  were  overpowering.  All  the  natives  were  paralyzed  with  fear ; 
they  changed  into  unnatural  hues,  and  trembled  like  aspen  leaves.' " 

Even  the  Friend  of  India  says,  "  The  rebels  will  now  b?  treated  with  the 
same  just  severity  all  over  the  country,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  will 
doubtless  restrain  many  from  open  insurrection." 

"The  awful  atrocities"*  says  one  writing  from  Delhi,  "  committed  on 
our  poor  unhappy  women  and  children,  can  never  be  forgotten.  We  must 
HAVE  BLOOD.  The  streets  of  Delhi  will  be  a  fearful  sight.  Our  men  ar^ 
MAD /or  revenge,  and  there  is  not  a  soul  who  does  not  feel  the  same  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  these  ruffians.  Three  months  ago  L  could  not  have  looked 
on  and  seen  fifteen  men  tied  up  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood  without  sick- 
ening ;  but  now  I  see  my  men  do  this  in  a  most  bn^l  way  without  a 
aualm !  At  a  village  on  the  Kurnaul  road  a  poor  child's  feet  were  found ; 
ley  had  its  little  shoes  and  socks  on,  and  some  devil  in  human  form  had 
cut  them  off  with  a  tulwar.  What  death  can  be  too  crud  for  such  wretch- 
es?" 

Sir  Charles  Napier  lately  said  in  England,  "Putting  them  (the  Hindoos) 
to  death  is  nothing — ^it  is  almost  a  mercy ;  but  though  I  would  save  their 
women  and  children,  not  another  human  being  should  live  ikere,  if  we  h€td 
the  power  of  putting  them  to  death,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one,  not  even 
the  most  kind  and  most  religious  in  the  world,  that  for  one  moment  would 
be  mealy-mouthed  enough  to  say  that  one  of  them  should  be  saved.  No, 
not  only  Delhi,  but  all  other  revolted  towns  must  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  ^e  would  not  spare  one  human  being  in 
any  of  the  places.  As  a  measure  of  justice,  all  India  should  be  put  to 
death ;  but,  as  a  measure  of  policy  and  mercy,  he  would  not  kill  the  per- 
fectly innocent,  if  they  had  the  luck  not  to  be  in  the  revoUed  districts  ! 
A  letter  from  Calcutta  says  the  people  of  Delhi  asked  what  terms  they  will 
have  on  capitulation,  "  General  Wilson  very  properly  says,  *  not  a  man 
shtUl  leave  U  alive  ! ' " 

British  Atrocities. — "  Europeans  in  different  parts  of  the  country,** 
says  a  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News,  "  have  set  all 
discipline  at  defiance,  and  committed  great  atrocities.  At  Dinapore  a 
party  of  the  Queen* s  \Qih  broke  out  at  night,  and  bayonetted  in  their  beds 
eleven  Sepoy% — a  portion  of  those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  salt 
— and  two  women.  There  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  murdered  the 
whole  of  them ;  but  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  their  victims  raised  an 
alarm,  and  the  butchery  was  stopped.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter  has 
ended  very  unsatisfactorily.  In  a  general  order,  Gen.  Outram  has  de- 
clared it  certain  that  the  murderers  were  of  the  10th ;  but  the  evidence  as 
to  the  actual  parties  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  no  one  has  been  convicted. 
This  is  not  all ;  General  Wilson;  commanding  before  Delhi,  has  intimated 
his  knowledge  of  many^urders  having  been  committed  upon  camp  fol- 
lowers and  other  innocent  persons  by  men  belonging  to  his  force,  and  his 
full  determination  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial  that  may 
come  before  him.  At  Mhow  a  party  of  European  .  artillerymen  have  plun- 
dered the  treasury,  #id  committed  other  atrocities  of  which  we  have  not 
the  details.    All  this  is  very  bad,  and  will  not  be  put  a  stop  to  until  some 
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ngnal  examples  are  made.  The  executions  that  have  taken  place  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  countrjr,  have  been  so  indiscriminate,  that  the  Governor^ 
General  in  Council  has  issued  a  minute  putting  a  check  upon  them,  and 
prescribing  a  certain  course  of^proceeding." 

Thr  London  Morning  Star  gives  explanations  like  the  following  of  the 
occasion  that  called  forth  the  Govemor-Oeneral's  order  for  the  prevention 
of  wanton  or  illegal  cruelties: — "Very  grave  statements  have  oeen  made 
in  the  private  and  official  circulars  respecting  certain  transactions  at  €awn- 

I)ore  and  Dinapore,  and  which  are  supposed  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
ate  order  of  tne  Governor-General  of  India  in  favor  of  clemency  and  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  strong  accusations  made  by  Gen.  Outram  which  cannot  be 
long  concealed  from  the  public.  They  point  to  new  massacres  that  have 
taken  place  at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore  j  but,  unfortunately,  the  soldiers 
chargeid  with  the  more  recent  deeds  of  horror  are  English,  and  not  Sepoy. 
We  will  mention  what  the  statements  to  which  we  refer  really  are,  premis- 
ing that  the  information  we  give  is  derived  from  reliable  authority :  It  is 
said  that  at  Cawnpore  and  the  neighborhood,  the  Queen's  78th  Regiment 
put  to  death  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  people !  or,  according  to  anotheir 
version,  killed  all  the  natives  they  could  get  at,  whether  men,  women,  or 
children ! !  At  Dinapore,  a  portion  of  the  Sepoys,  at  great  personal  risk, 
remained  faithful,  and  refused  to  march  with  the  mutinous  regiment;  but 
the  Queen's  10th,  after  its  encounter  at  Arrah,  went  to  the  barracks  where 
the  faithful  Sepoys  were,  and  said,  *  What !  are  these  black  devils  to  be 
spared  merely 'oecause  they  have  given  up  their  arms  ? '  Then,  amid  cur- 
ses and  imprecations,  they  turned  the  unarmed  Sepoys  into  the  barrack 
yard,  and  had  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them  before  the  massacre 
could  be  stopped.  The  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  by  this  process  are 
variously  stated ;  but  we  hear  that  nearly  half  of  the  hundred  who  were 
taken  out,  had  thus  to  suffer.  This,  however,  is  the  mildest  version  of  the 
Dinapore  affair.  The  bayonet  as  well  as  the  bullet  was  used  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  10th,  and  one  of  their  victims  was  a  woman.** 

Blowing  from  a  Gun. — The  London  Star  quotes  from  the  Bombam 
Gazette  "  an  account  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  English  army,  which 
evidently  puts  the  wheel,  the  gallows,  and  even  the  guillotine  into  the 
shade,  ana  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  such  horrors  of  mutilation  as 
probab'y  have  no  parallel  in  the  nistory  of  mankind."  The  Gazette  cqIIb 
It  "  an  execution  parade,"  and  very  naturally  has  *'  some  scruples  about 
publishing  it,  and  ooesit  only  in  the  hope  of  doing  some  good  to  the  native 
public." 

**  This  first  parade  was  a  horrible  sight ;  but  the  blowing  away  from 
guns  is  most  appalling.  After  the  explosion,  the  grouping  of  the  men's 
remains  in  front  of  each  gun  was  various  and  frightful.  One  man's  head 
was  percned  upon  his  back,  and  he  was  staring  round  as  if  looking  for  his 
legs  and  arms.  All  you  see  at  the  time  is  a  cloud  like  a  dust  storm  com* 
posed  of  shreds  of  clothing,  burning  muscle,  and  frizzing  fat  with  lumps 
of  coagulated  blood.  Here  and  there  a  stomach  or  a  liver  came  falling 
down  in  a  stinking  shower.  One  wretched  fellow  slipped  from  the  rope  by 
which  he  was  tiea  to  the  guns  just  before  the  explosion,  and  his  arm  was 
nearly  set  on  fire.  While  hanging  in  his  agony  under  the  gun,  a  sergeant 
applied  a  pistol  to  his  head  ;  and  three  times  the  cap  snapped,  tlie  man  each 
time  wincing  from  the  expected  shot.  At  last  a  rifle  was  fired  into  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  the  blood  poured  out  of  the  nose  and  mouth  like 
water  from  a  briskly  handled  pump.  This  was  the  most  horrible  sight  of 
all.  I  have  seen  death  in  all  its  forms,  but  never  anything  to  equal  thif 
man's  end." 
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Such  is  the  preparation  which  the  sword  makes  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
llanity ;  a  preparation  in  which  the  mass  of  Christians  seem  so  blindly  to 
rejoice,  as  if  it  were  the  only  way,  God's  chosen  method,  of  introducing 
^e  gospel  among  the  heathen  !  Yet  even  piissionaries,  trained  from  earli- 
est childhood  in  the  common,  unchristian  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject, verily  balieve  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  evangelizing  the  natives! 
"  Nothing,''  says  a  Methodist  Missionary  (Geo.  Piercy)  writing  home  from 
China,  ^'nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  foreign  power  can  soon  open  the 
Ifleld  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel.'*  Christian  lead  and  steel,  such  bap- 
tised men  of  blood  as  we  find  now  in  India,  God's  pioneers  for  the  worldVi 
.conversion  to  that  religion  which  proclaimed  in  its  first  breath  Peace  om 
•wurtK,  good  will  among  men,  V.  No  marvel  that  the  gospel  makes  so  little 
j)rogres8  among  the  heathen.  If  such  propagators  of  a  new  religion  should 
.jopme  to  f4«  in  such  a  way,  how  should  we  receive  them.  ? 
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EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  MISSIONS. 

There  is  no  need  of  argument  or  illustration  to  prove, the  disastrou;i 
bearings  of  war  on  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen  to  Christianity, 
between  the  two  there  is  an  utter  incompjatibility ;  and  just  as  far  as  war 
in  any  form  or  degree  prevails,  to  the  same  extent  must  cease  the  work 
of  men's  conversion  to  God,  and  preparation  for  heaven.  The  whole 
history  of  missions  among  the  heathen  comfirms  this  truth ;  and  if  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  evangelized  and  saved,  it  must  be  in  a  time  of  peace 
#0  dearly  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  such  a  consummation. 

We  shall  not  now  discuss  this  subject  at  large ;  but  the  East  Indian 
embroilment,  the  fierce,  vindictive  out-burst  of  the  war-spirit  on  both 
^ides,  shows  how  fatal  is  actual  war  to  the  progress  of  missions  €unong  the 
ikeathen  —  how  it  suspends  or  entirely  destroys  missionary  estabUshments, 
Jdlls  or  banishes  the  missionaries,  and  throws  the  most  serious,  perma- 
nent obstacles  in  the  way  of  truly  evangelizing  the  people. 

1.  Loss  of  Missionaries.  —  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  missionaries 

known  to  have  been  killed  since  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  in 

India :  — 

Rev.  W.  H.  Haycock Cawnpore Propag.  Soc. 

Rev.  H.  Cockey do do. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Freeman Futteghur Am.  Pres.  Mis. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Campbell do do. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Johnson do do. 

Rev.  R.  Macmullin do do. 

Rev.  T.  Mackay Delhi    Bap.  Mis.  Soc. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Uuboard do.       • Propag,  Soc. 

Rev.  D.  Sandys do.         do. 

Rev.  R.  Hunter Sealcote Scotch  Kirk. 

Rev.  J.  Maccallum Shahjehanpore Addit.   Clergy. 

Besides  these,  there  were  U  females,  and  several  children  killed. 
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2.  Property  destroyed,  —  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  losses  by 
the  American  missions :  — 

Allahabad — American  Presbyterian  Mission :  Two  large  missionaries' 
bungalows  plundered  and  burnt;  Mr.  Owen's  Biblical  library,  worth 
XlOOO,  destroyed;  church  and  English  school  injured;  native  chapel 
burnt ;  mission  press  burnt,  with  paper,  stock  in  hand,  works  in  hand« 
and  book-store ;  presses  broken,  types  turned  into  bullets,  type  foundry 
plundered;  two  Christian  villages  burnt — £13,000. 

Futtehpore  —  American  Presbyterian  Mission:  Missionary's  bungalow, 
church,  village,  and  schools,  burnt  and  destroyed — £800. 

Banda — American  Presbyterian  Mission:  School  house  and  teacher's 
-bungalow  destroyed  —  £200. 

Fvilehghur —  American  Presbyterian  Mission :  Four  missionaries'  bun- 
galows, three  catechists  bungalows,  girls'  and  boys'  boarding  schools, 
large  Christian  village,  tent  factory,  with  carpenter's  shop,  looms  for 
weaving  cloth  and  carpets,  tent  and  storehouse,  all  plundered,  burnt  and 
utterly  destroyed ;  church  (one  of  the  prettiest  in  Upper  India)  mu<di 
injured  —  £5000. 

Mynpoorie — American  Presbyterian  Mission:  Bungalow,  church  and 
«chool  burnt — £400. 

A^a — American  Presbyterian  Mission:  Four  bungalows  plundered 
and  burnt,  including  two  schools  and  four  EngUsh  children;  English 
church  injured — £1800.  Bible  and  Tract  Society's  Depot  destroyed  — 
£1200. 

Loodianah  —  American  Presbyterian  Mission :  Two  bungalows,  Engw 
liah  school,  church,  boarding  schools ;  press,  with  presses,  type  foundry, 
paper  store,  book  store  —  all  plundered,  broken  and  burnt — £5000. 

Jvlhmdur  —  American  Presbyterian  Mission:  Bungalow  and  school 
destroyed  — £300. 

BareiUy — American  Episcopal  Methodist:  Bungalow  and  yery  valua- 
ble library  burnt— £500. 

The  number  of  missions  destroyed  is  26 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
property  lost  is  estimated  at  £70,800,  or  about  $360,000,  the  chief  part 
of  which  falls  on  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  (£32,000,)  and 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  (£26,000.)  These  statements  are 
rather  below  the  truth.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  half  a  million, 
or  even  a  million  dollars,  would  repair  the  pecuniary  loss  to  these  twenty- 
six  missions,  or  put  them  back  where  they  were  before  the  mutiny. 

3.  The  wor^t  effect  of  all,  however,  is  the  obstruction  raised  to  the 
future  work  of  converting  the  people  to  Christianity.  They  will,  despite 
of  every  thing,  identify  the  war  more  or  less  with  the  gospel  itself,  and 
thus  leave  everywh^e  rankling  deep  in  the  popular  mind  a  gangrene  that 
generations  may  not  ent  rely  remove  or  overcome.  This  exhibition  of 
Christianity  before  the  heathen  in  the  person  of  their  Christian  ndera 
and  oppressors,  may  put  back  for  half  a  century  the  conversion  of  India 
to  GodL 
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Readiness  for  wab. — The  War  Department  is  said  to  be  crowded 
with  applicants  from  every  section  of  the  country  for  commissions  in  the 
army  for  Utah. 


jJ6  Working    of  (he  War  System. 

WORKING  OF  THE  WAR  SYSTEM : 

ITS  lOCIAL,  PECUNIARY  AND  POLITICAL  BEARINGS  AT  HOME. 

This  great  urmy  organization  is  an  immense  expense  and  loss  to  Prussia. 
In  1848,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  1,894,557  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty-two.  Of  these,  more  than  one  quarter  were  withdrawn 
from  all  the  pursuits  which  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  and  the  happiness 
of  the  peo})le,  from  all  care  of  their  families,  and  all  steady  labor,  to  spend 
their  time  in  military  drilling.  Everywhere  in  the  country  one  sees  that 
the  fields  are  tilled  by  women,  while  the  men  are  leading  idle  and  mechan- 
ical lives  in  the  barracks  of  the  cities. 

Besides  the  loss,  in  the  absence  'of  so  many  able-bodied  men  from  all 
useful  pursuits,  Prussia  pays,  in  time  of  peice,  for  her  army,  $19,150,000 
per  annum,  or  nearly  three  times  the  sum  paid  for  the  same  object  by  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  ten  millions  greater,  and  a  territory  a 
hundred  times  as  large  to  defend.  Still  the  Prussian  finances  have  always 
been  managed  with  extraordinary  economy.  The  whole  pay  of  a  private  is 
only  from  2  1-2  to  3  groschem  (6  to  7  cents)  a-day.  In  1847,  the  clothing 
for  every  private  soldier  only  averaged  $7,50  for  the  year;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated tnat  each  soldier  only  costs  the  State  $135  (£27,)  per  annum,  for 
food,  lodging,  and  all  expenses. 

All  active  thought  is  extinguished,  except  in  professional  matters  ;  prac- 
tice in  political  affairs  is  lost,  as  the  soldier,  nach  der  natur  der  sache,  (in 
the  nature  of  the  case),  m  my  fiiend  the  Colonel  said,  cannot  be  a  citizen. 
The  whole  system  over  the  modern  Prussian  teiids  only  to  make  him  a 
loyal,  feudal  servant  of  his  Lord  the  king,  and  of  the  great  Prussian  royal 
army. — Brace's  Borne  Life  in  Oermanv. 

"  One  cause,"  says  a  correspondent  nrom  Europe,  "  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  people,  is  found  in  the  immense  police  and  military  establish- 
ment kept  up  oy  the  continental  nations.  I  have  already  said  that  agricul- 
ture on  the  continent,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  generally  at  least  a 
century  behind  the  times.  In  both  its  methods  and  implements  it  suggests 
a  by-gone  period.  Commerce  is  also  limited,  and  what  there  is  of  it  fails 
to  be  very  largely  profitable  to  the  people.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  strong,  muscular,  able-Jbodied  and  effi- 
cient men  are  eitner  attached  to  the  civil  police,  or  incorporated  into  the 
army,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  severe  a  drain  it  must  prove  on  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  nation.  They  who  above  all  otners  are  fitted  to  be  pro- 
ducers, are  only  consumers.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  life, 
they  are  all  the  while  subtracting  from  them.  And  these  police  and  mili- 
tary establishments  are  often  immense.  In  many  of  the  cities  every  second 
or  third  man  wears  a  uniform,  and  walks  the  streets  a  glittering  leech  suck- 
ing complacently  the  vfeins  of  the  body  politic.  The  industrial  operations 
of  the  nation,  therefore,  are  greatly  restricted ;  and  what  remain  are  largely 
carried  on  by  women,  aided  by  the  less  vigorous,  skilful  and  efficient  men 
who  would  not  do  for  soldiers,  gensdarmes  or  coachmen.  Material  sup- 
plies are  thus  cut  off,  while  the  demands  are  greater  and  more  pressing ; 
the  vices  which  military  life  fosters,  are  promoted ;  and  a  true  domestic 
training,  which  might  diminish  the  evil,  is  rendered  impossible  by  forcing 
the  women  into  the  fields,  and  divesting  them  of  the  spirit  essential  to  the 
performance  of  a  true  woman's  work.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  field 
work  on  the  continent,  seems  to  be  performed  by  women.  **  Now  is  it  possi- 
ble for  homes  and  true  home  culture  to  exist  ?'' 
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There  is  in  England  itself,  despite  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  her  peo- 
ple against  a  standing*  army  at  home,  a  growing,  ominous  disposition  to 
fasten  this  fatal  incubus  upon  them.  The  lead  rs  and  organs  of  the  war- 
spirit  (here  plead  its  necessity  from  cases  like  the  revolt  in  India.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  apparently  the  incarnation  of  this  spirit,  lately  said  on  a  pub- 
lic occasion,  **  You  have  heard  of  the  great  reinforcements  of  troops  sent  out 
to  India,  and  dare  say  you  expect  from  the  exertions  of  this  force  early 
and  complete  success.  But  remember^  this  is  not  a  sudden  temporary 
danger  to  be  repelled  by  sudden  temporary  exertion.  What  at  first  was  a 
mutiny,  is  become  a  revolution ;  and  to  restore  civil  authority  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  repress  military  resistance  ;  more  force  required  to  occupy  than 
it  does  to  subdue.  Be  assured  that  the  military  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try,  man  iged  as  they  are  now,  are  insvfficient permanently  to  supply  the  nurti- 
her  of  men  required  to  reconquer  what  we  have  lost,  and  to  hold  our  Empire 
hereafter  in  security.  It  is  oiiLy  through  a  change  in  those  institiUions^ 
which  no  Minister  would  willingly  propose,  or  through  a  great  practical 
improvement  in  the  working  of  them,  which  your  co-operation  may  supply, 
that  the  necessary  force  can  be  maintained." 


>♦• 


HOW  TO  GET  LIBERTY. 

PEACEFUL  REVOLUTION  IN  THE   GOVERNMENT  OP  TUNIS. 

Peace  hath  her  victories. 

Not  less  renowned  than  war. — ^Milton. 

Force,  in  some  form  of  bloody  conflict,  is  the  common  reliance  for  secur- 
ing popular  rights.  The  champions  of  liberty  seem  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  there  can  be  no  other  way ;  and  on  this  presumption  such  men  as 
Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  true  and  noble  patriots,  have  made  their  appeals  to 
the  sword,  and  staked  the  question  ol  freedom  or  despotism  on  the  uncer- 
tain issues  of  battle — ^a  fearful  stake,  with  scarce  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
for  the  right,  but  with  the  certainty  that  the  result  in  ninety-nine  cases 
will  only  sink  the  people  in  deeper,  more  hopeless  bondage.  Such  is  the 
general  rule.  Our  own  revolution  was  a  splendid  exception,  standing 
alone  in  all  modern  history,  while  most  other  attempts  to  win  freedom 
by  the  sword,  after  wasting  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  and  blood,  have 
often  left  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  condition  even  worse  than  before. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  the  gospel  teaches  a  better  way,  the  peaceful 
way  of  moral  Christian  influence,  to  secure  popular  rights  and  good 
government. 

Of  this  the  papers  have  recently  reported  a  striking  case.  Through  the 
influence  of  a  Mr.  Wood,  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  l\inis,  aided 
by  the  representatives  of  other  Christian  governments,  the  Bey  has  been 
induced  to  incorporate  in  his  government  "  radical  reforms  in  favor  of  civil* 
religious  and  commercial  liberty  to  citizens  of  every  class."  It  was  a  peace* 
fttl  revolution,  the  result  not  of  any  force  or  menace,  but  of  fair  arguments 
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employed  by  the  British  and  foreign  agents.  The  formal  result  was  reached 
in  September  last,  when  the  Bey,  in  presence  of  the  foreign  residents,  gave 
at  his  palace  of  the  Bardo,  a  Constitution  to  his  country,  swearing  to  ob- 
serve its  provisions,  and  causing  his  priests  ministers  and  people  to  do 
the  same. 

The  Constitution  consists  of  eleven  articles,  which  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

1.  Security  of  life  and  property. 

2.  Equal  taxation. 

3.  Equality  before  the  law  of  all  classes  and  denominations. 

4.  Religious  liberty. 

.  5.  Limitation  of  the  period  of  military  service. 

6.  Admission  of  non-Mussulman  assessors  to  the  criminal  tribunals. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  mixed  commercial  tribunal. 

8.  Abolition  of  all  immunities  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  Mussul- 
mans. 

9.  Liberty  of  commerce,  abolition  of  monopolies,  and  interdiction  of  tiiit 
Qovernment  to  trade. 

10.  Permission  to  foreigners  to  exercise  all  professions,  trades,  callings, 
and  to  introduce  foreign  enterprise,  &c. 

11.  Right  for  foreigners  to  purchase  and  possess  houses,  landed  pro- 
perty, &c." 

The  importance  of  this  reform  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  The 
commerce  between  Tunis  and  Europe,  hitherto  shackled  by  prohibitions 
and  monopolies,  will  now  be  free ;  and  that  Regency,  hardly  known  to  us 
heretofore  but  as  a  nest  of  pirates,  will  probably  be  renowned  for  its  im- 
portant trade  in  gr£dn,  oil,  wool,  and  other  products  of  the  country.  Its 
fSertile  soil,  its  rich  mineral  treasures,  and  all  its  other  resources,  will  be 
developed  by  competition  with  Europeans.  Life  and  property  will  be  i^ 
cure  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  tyrant ;  and,  taxation  being  equal,  in- 
dustry will  be  promoted.  The  Christian  and  the  Jew  may  now  worship 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion. 

Here  is  an  example  that  may  be  .  safely  commended  to  universal  imita-^ 
tion.  It  is  clear,  unalloyed  gain ;  for,  even  if  it  fails,  it  can  in  no  case 
work  any  mischief.  Should  the  experiment  fulfil  its  early  promise,  Mr. 
Wood  will  be  immortalizeld  as  a  benefactor,  not  only  of  that  people,  but  of 
the  christian  world.  ^A  similar  service,  though  less  marked  and  decisive  in 
its  results,  has  Lord  Kedcliffe  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  perform- 
ing for  Turkey  and  the  East ;  a  service  far  more  effective  in  the  long  run 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  has  been  the  Crimean 
War  with  all  its  sacrifice  of  a  million  lives,  and  its  thousand  millions  of 

treasure. 

»^». 

Free-Church  Mission  in  India. — Letters  from  Rev.  D.  Eraser  and 
Rev.  D.  Duff  explain  the  reasons  for  giving  up  the  mission  so  recently 
commenced  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Bannoorah,  Bengal,  namely,  the 
dangerously  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  the  hostility  of  the  uidian 
mind  at  present  to  European  instruction. 
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SOME    ITEMS    OF    OUR   OWN    WAR   EXPENSES.     . 

Besides  a  variety  of  expenses  included  under  various  heads  the  last  year, 
we  find  the  following : 

Service  in  charge  of  War  Department 19,261,774  16 

Service  in  charge  of  Navy  Department 12,726,858  69 

Purchase  of  public  debt,  principal,  premium  and  interest 5,943,896  91 

37,932,529  76 

FoBTiFlCATlONS  AND  DEFENCES. — The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
contains  items  of  interest  which  do  not  elsewhere  appear  in  detail.  The 
total  proposed  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  for 
fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence,  is  $1,931,000.  The  following 
amounts  are  to  be  expended  in  New  York :  -^ 

Repairs  of  Fort  Niagara,  New  York. . .    (50,000 

Repairs  of  Fort  Ontario,  New  York 50,000 

Fort  Montgomer}',  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  New  York. . .  .50,000 

Fort  at  Willett's  Point,  opposite  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York 100,000 

Fort  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York  harbor,  New  York 100,000 

Repairs  of  Fort  Wood,  New  York  harbor,  New  York 20,000 

Repairs  of  Fort  Columbus  and  Castle  William,  N.  Y.  harbor,  N.  Y..  .6,000 

Magazine  at  !New  York 13,800 

Marine  Barracks,  Brooklyn 66,000 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 24,000 

Stevens'  war  steamer s 30,000 

Fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook. « 100,000 

Arsenal  at  Watervliet 30,000 

The  following  shows  the  amounts  that  will  be  required  for  similar  pur- 
poses at  other  stations : — 

Portsmouth,  N.   H $52,216 

Boston 203,  500 

New  York 353,536 

Philadelphia 98,714 

Washington 131,100 

Norfolk 332,158 

Pensacola •  •  •  • 363,315 

Mare  Island 317;971 


Total $1,952,609 

For  the  services  of  the  ordinance  department,  $1,554,113  is  proposed, 
including  $300,000  for  armament  of  fortifications,  chiefly  for  the  purchase 
of  heavy  artillery  and  projectiles  for  sea  coast  defence ;  $400,000  for  the 
national  armories,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  newly  modelled 
fire  arms,  and  $296,979  for  arsenals. 


■  ♦< 


CoMFARATiTE  CosT  OP  THE  GosPBL  AND  OF  Wak. — ^The  clergy  of  this 
country  are  supposed  to  cost  $12,000,000  a  year,  while  our  army  and  navy, 
with  their  aocompanying  expenses,  cost  about  thrice  as  much. 
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.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Reminiscence  of  Sebastopol.  —  We  walked,  said  a  letter  from 
the  master  of  a  Scotch  merchant  vessel,  through  the  camps  of  the  allies 
nearly  the  whole  way.  It  was  fatiguing,  as  the  road  was  over  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  and  across  deep  valleys,  and  every  place  telling  the  work 
which  had  been,  going  on  —  pientj'  of  graves,  and  large  masses  of  shot 
and  broken  shells,  broken  muskets,  military  caps,  and  all  sorts  of  military 
equipments.  We  passed  through  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Inkermann, 
and  then  came  into  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Death.  It  is  a  deep  road, 
with  high  cliffs  on  each  side,  and  is  commanded  by  the  Redan  forts.  In 
the  valley  the  shot  and  shell  and  musket-bullets  were  actually  as  thick  as 
the  stones  in  some  places.     The  carnage  there  must  have  been  dreadful. 

We  arrived  at  the  Redan  about  11  o'clock,  and  in  the  fort  the  sight  that 
met  us,  beggars  all  description.  In  the  first  place,  the  guns — and  very 
large  they  were  —  were  all  mostly  broken  or  damaged.  The  musket  bul- 
lets and  Minnie  balls  were  innumerable.  There  were  soldiers'  clothei, 
books,  letters,  boots  —  and  some  of  them  with  the  wearer's  leg  *  still  in 
them !  —  lots  of  the-  slain  only  half  buried,  some  with  the  head  partly 
above  ground,  and  some  with  the  face  fully  exposed.  All  was  still,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  immense  quantities  of  rats.  I  left  the  place 
in  grea.  disgust,  as  every  now  and  then,  when  a  faint  breeze  df  wind 
would  come  across,  the  smell  was  very  strong. 

Howard.  —  In  one  of  his  benevolent  journeys,  he  writes  from  Moscow, 
that  "  no  less  than  70,000  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy  have  died  in  the 
Aussian  hospitals  during  a  single  year.''  He  was  an  accurate  man,  inca- 
pable of  saying  anything  but  the  truth,  and  therefore  this  horrible  fact 
cannot  but  heighten  our  detestation  both  of  war  and  of  despotism.  It 
has,  however,  been  scarce  spoken  of  in  Europe;  while  other  hateful 
crimes,  though  affectine^  only  individuals,  have  justly  become  the  perpetual 
objects  of  pity  and  indignation. 

Richard  Sharp.  —  Great  conquerors  are  curses  on  mankind  while  they 
live,  and  when  they  die,  they  leave  no  relics,  like  the  skins  of  their  pre- 
decessors—  I  had  almost  said,  their  ancestors — the  wolves  and  bears. 

All  our  praiseworthy  toil  and  expense  in  building  infirmaries  and  asy- 
lums cannot  save  a  hundredth  part  of  the  lives,  nor  alleviate  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  afflictions  brought  upon  the  human  race  by  one  unnecessary 
war.  "  Next  to  the  calamity  of  losing  a  battle,  is  that  of  gaining  a  vic- 
tory," is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  our  great  commander,  while  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  room,  in  great  emotion,  on  the  evening  of  the  bloody 
day  of  Waterloo. 

A  Warrior's  comparison  of  home  with  military  glory. — Nine- 
teen long  letters,  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  from  Lord  EUenborough ! 
He  has  made  me  Governor  of  Scinde  with  additional  pay,  and  has  ordered 
the  captured  guns  to  be  cast  into  a  triumphal  column  with  our  names.  I 
wish  he  would  let  me  go  back  to  my  wife  and  girls ;  it  would  be  more  to 
me  than  pay,  glory,  and  honors.  Eight  months  now  away  from  them ! 
This  is  glory !  is  it  ?  Yes !  Nine  princes  have  surrendered  their  swords 
to  me  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  kingdoms  have  been  conquered  by 
me,  and  attached  to  my  own  country.  Well,  all  the  glory  that  can  be 
desired  is  mine ;  but  I  care  so  little  for  it,  that  the  moment  I  can,  I  shall 
be  resigned  to  live  quietly  with  my  wife  and  girls.  Do  honor  or  richea 
repay  me  for  absence  from  them  ?  Otherwise,  this  sort  of  life  is  life  to 
me ;  is  agreeable,  as  it  may  enable  me  to  do  good  to  these  poor  people. 
Oh !  if  I  can  do  any  good  thing  to  serve  them  where  to  much  blood  haft 
been  shed  in  accursed  war,  I  shall  be  happy.    May  I  never  see  another 
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Foreign  Coadjutors — The  labors  of  our  co-workers  in  England  have 
been,  ever  since  the  outburst  of  the  East  India  rebellion,  directed  mainly 
to  that  subject  in  its  various  aspects  and  bearings.  In  the  Herald  of  Peace 
it  is  discussed  at  large  with  such  an  abundance  of  facts  and  testimonies, 
as  it  would  seem  impossible  to  gainsay  or  resist.  That  able  organ  of  our 
cause,  by  its  honest  and  fearless  exposures,  is  laying  not  only  England, 
but  the  Christian  world,  under  great  obligations.  The  whole  question  of 
British  rule  in  India  seems  pretty  sure,  as  soon  as  fear  for  its  permanancy 
has  passed  away,  to  undergo  a  thorough  discussion  that  may  lead  to  as  great 
a  change  at  home  as  in  India  itself.  The  London  Peace  Society  has  four 
or  five  lecturers  in  its  service,  "  actively  engaged  in  addressing  large 
audiences  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  received  their  state- 
ments and  arguments  with  the  utmost  favor  and  respect." 

Agents.  —  Our  Lecturing  Agents,  notwithstancling  the  hard  times, 
keep  at  work,  and  with  some  degree  of  success.  One,  under  date  of 
December  3d,  says,  "I  have  just  -returned  from  a  tour  in  the  north-east 
of  Michigan,  where  I  have  delivered  in  twenty  days  twenty  discourses, 
and  attended  three  Quarterly  Meetings,  where  I  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  present  the  subject  of  Peace  to  large  and  attentive  audiences. 
My  tour  was  very  pleasant.  At  my  last  appointment,  the  effect  was  very 
happy,  seeming  to  bring  into  brotherly  love  those  who  had  been  much  at 
variance." 

Contributors. — ^We  are  thankful  for  the  kind  responses  we  have  lately 
received  from  a  portion  of  our  friends ;  but  we  shall  need  a  still  larger 
degree  of  liberality  from  others  to  meet  our  necessities,  and  enable  us  to 
carry  on  our  operations.  We  hope  those  who  purpose  helping  us,  will  do 
so  at  their  earliest  convenience,  as  the  times  are  peculiarly  hard  on  a  cause 
like  ours. 
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MUs  Gopelaod, 
Bo$i-n — Jdoob  Bancroft, 
JSouth  Dedham— 

C.  0.  Morse, 

WilUrd  Everett, 

John  Morae, 

J.  L.  Morse, 

Otis  Morse, 

Otberi, 

Lewis  W.  Morse, 
L.  D.  Hewins, 
Benjamin  Ide, 

North  EtuUm — 
Oliver  Ames, 
Oliver  Ames,  Jr., 
OalEes  Ames, 
B.  J.  W.  Morse, 
Martin  Wild, 

North  Weymtntih — 
P.  Blancbard, 
L.  Humphrey, 
E.  Hampbrey, 
James  Jones, 
E.  Bakes. 
Samuel  Freneh, 
James  Torrey, 
Joseph  Loud, 
Smaller  sums, 

Wtym'.vXh  Landing'— 


(^100 
10  00 

95  00 
6  00 
6  00 
300 
2  00 
6  00—26  00 

600 
2  00 
2  00~  9  00 

10  00 
6  00 
6  00 
2  00 

1  00—23  00 

200 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 

6  60—22  60 

9  RA 


2  00 
100— 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
6  00— 


Braintree — 

Alvab  Morrison, 

N.  Hayirard, 
Mttkutn — 

John  Daris, 

Charles  K.  Stevens, 

G.  K.  OleasoQ, 

J.  F.  Ingalls, 

Others, 
LowtU-0,  M.  Whipple, 
Lebanon^  HI  — Rev.  l)r.  Akers, 
Oalexburyj  ///.— E.  McEulcar, 
Brentwood,  N.  //.— T.  F.  Tukesbury, 
V^arsaw  Pa. — Ann  H.  M.  Cults, 
GtUysburgo  Pa  — J.  B.  Rath 
Stockton^  Me. — David  Thurston, 
Providence,  R.  L — 

Beoj.  White, 

S,  Boyd  Toby, 

W.  8.  Oreene, 

S  S.  Wardweil, 

Others, 
Keene,  N,  H.— E.  A.  Webb, 
Abington — 

J.  Whitemarsh, 

W.  Ripley, 

Z.  Toiroy, 

In  smaller  sums. 
North  Abington^^ 

James  Ford, 


3  00 


UOO 
6  00 
100 
100 
8  87 
100 
100 
200 


6  00 
10  00 
2  00 
2  00 
8  00— 


22  00 
100 


4  00 
2  00 
4  00 
7  00—17  00 


2  00 
2  00 
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2  00 

7  00—  9  00 


Eatt  Ahtngton— 
Darid  Jacob* 
Others. 

8n$th  Weymotah^ 

N.  Sbaw,  6  00 

jMob  Loud,  2  00 

Smaller  flams,  4  00—11  00 

So.  Merrimac,  N.  H.—D.  L.  Sawyer,  2  00 

Shelbwme  FalU— 

N.  Lameon,  25  00 

J.  B.  Hajrei,  2  00 

Others,  3  60—29  60 

Oreenfitld—8,  0.  Lamb  .1  00 

Northampton— 

Henry  Bright,  10  00 

J.  P.  Williflton,  6  00 

L.  S.  Hopkins,  2  00—17  00 

Siuthampton — 

H.G.  Knight,  10  00 

Others,  3  00—13  00 

Oconomowe,  IVu.— E.  B.  Perkins,       2  00 

Rochnlle,  Cr— B.  B.  Beokwith,  1  00 

We9t  Brookfieid — 

Baxter  Ellis,  8  00 

Alfred  White,  3  00 

S.  S.  Barnef,  1  00 

Baxter  Barnes,  2  00 

J.  M.  Fales,  2  00 

Others,  3  60— U  50 

Enfield-- 

E'iward  Smith,  6  00 

Joseph  Root,  3  00 

Charles  Abbott,  4  00 

Solon  S.  Pope,    .  2  00 

L.  W.  Pope,  2  00 

Others,  6  60—21  60 

Tforfr- 

J.  Onmmings,  2  00 

B.  W.  Minor,  2  00 

Joseph  Hartwell,  2  00 

Others,  2  00—  8  00 

Wurren^ 

L.  J.  Knowles,  3  00 

J.  F.  Hitohcook.  2  00  * 

J.  H.  Powers,  3  00 

.  Smaller  sums,  4  00 — ^12  00 

North  Brook/uid — 

Esra  Bateheller,  12  00 

Amasa  Walker,  10  00 

Freemui  Walker,  2  00 

H.  H.  Sparks,  2  00 

W.  C    King,  2  00 

In  smaller  sums,  16  00—44  00 

Nashua,  N.  ff— 

J.  D.  Ottenon,  2  00 

Hartshorne  A  Ames,  2  00 

Others,  6  00—  9  00 


Samael  Worcester, 

6  00 

J.  B.  Yamam, 

300 

Others, 

2  00—11  00 

EtMter,  N.  H.— 

Robert  Shnte, 

2  00 

Others, 

iOO^  6  00 

10  00 

6  00 

6  00 

600 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00—36  00 

600 

2  00- 

-  700 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

« 

3  00-- 

-10  00 

300 

7  00- 

.10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00- 

-  6  00 

400 

600 

100—  600 

Dover,  N»  /7.— 
A.  A.  Tufts, 
W.  Woodman, 

A.  Folflom, 
P.  Gushing  A  Br., 
Andrew  Pierce, 
Benj.  Barnes, 
James  Whitehouse, 
Smaller  sums, 

Dttrham.'— 

Benjamin  Thompson, 

George  Frost, 
North  Bridgnoater-^ 

M .  Faxon, 

Franklin  Ames, 

E.  Packard, 

Others, 
Boat  Bndgewaier — 

N.  Whitman, 

Smaller  sums, 
Campello — 

Bela  Keith, 

Charles  Keith, 

Others, 
Stoughton, 
Canandaigua,  N,  F".— 

J.  Greigg, 

T.  E.  Hart, 
Union  Springs  N.  y.— 

W.  H.  Chase,  10  00 

R.  B.  HowlaTid,  6  00 

Others,  3  00—18  00 

Auburn,  N.  F— F.  L.  Oriswold,  3  00 

Lima,  N  Y.— 

P.  Vandenburg,  2  00 

Others,  3  87—  6  87 

LeRoy,  N,  F.,  2  00 

York  Centre,  N.  F.,  4  40 

FowlerevUle,  N.  F.,  6  26 

Uxbndge,  18  00 

AtUlbwy^  17  00 

Shirleysburg,  Pa.— Jno.  Brewster,  25  00 
North  Ipswich,  JV.  H,,  2  00 

Toionsend— 

B.  Spaalding,  6  00 
Samuel  Brooks,                   2  00 

In  nnaller  sums,  9  60 — ^16  60 

Weet  BoyUton,  2  26 

Ctinion— D.  Cameron,  2  00 

Lancaster — 

C.  T.  Symmes,  2  00 
Charles  Humphrey,           2  00 —  4  00 

R'ttfrniiMtw- Aaron  Wood.  2  00 

Nuncey,  Pa. — J.  M.  M.  Qernerd,  2  60 
North  Hartland,  Ft.— A  H.  Cutts,  1  00 
South  Danvers—E.  W.  Upton,  8  00 

Snlem—Sip.  A.  Chase,  2  00 

fysunch-^ 

George  W.  Hurd,  6. 00 

Mary  Baker,  9  00 

A.  Friend,  1  00—  8  00 

Publications,  4  00 
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MISCONCEPTIONS  ON  PEACE. 

An  article  in  our  last  number  alluded  to  wrong  habits  of  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  Peace  as  one  of  pur  chief  obstructions,  and  represented  "  a 
just  conception  of  the  gospel  by  Christians,  and  a  right  application  of  itf 
principles  to  all  forms  of  evil  in  the  world,  as  our  great  want "  in  the  work 
of  Christian  Reform.  We  illustrated  our  position  by  brief  extracts  from 
two  periodicals,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  London  News,  and 
the  Philadelplua  American  Preahyterian  \  the  News  carefully  disclaiming 
any  partiality  for  "  the  formal  creed  of  modern  Puritanism,"  yet  professing 
"  eminent  respect  for  the  Puritan  Soldier  who  can  pray  as  well  as  Jight," 
and  "  instances  the  gallant  Havelock  as  evidently  a  Christian  warrior  of 
ike  right  breed,  who  has  learnt  that  the  religion  of  war  is  to  strike  home  and 
hard,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  his  country  ;"  while  the 
Presbyterian,  reasoning  in  precisely  the  same  way  on  the  question  of  war, 
"rejoices  to  recognize  the  truly  Christian  Soldier  as  one  of  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  the  Christian ;"  eulogises  *'  Col.  Gardner  and  the  youthful  Capt* 
Vicars  as  illustrious  examples  of  godliness,  all  the  more  brilliant  from  the 
fact  that  their  piety  has  to  struggle  against  difficulties  and  temptations  so 
great ;"  and  exults  in  the  proof  it  sees  in  India,  "  that  the  Christian  war^ 
rior  can  brave  death  as  fearlessly,  and  charge  home  upon  the  enemy  as  resist- 
Ussly,  as  any  of  the  reckless  and  the  unthinking  men  of  the  world  " 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  specimens  we  gave  of  the  "  war-habits  of  rea- 
soning," prevalent  among  Christians  themselves,  and  said,  in  view  of 
them,  that  "  these  leaders  of  public  opinion  talk  just  as  if  Peace  were  no 
distinguisMng  feature  of  our  religion,  as  if  the  advent  of  Christ  had  intro- 
duced no  new  views  on  this  subject,  as  if  they  had  scarce  a  glimpse  or  sus- 
picion of  the  gospel  as  inculcating  any  peculiar  views  on  this  subject."  In 
speaking  of  the  "  reputed  church,"  we  meant,  without  any  idea  of  re- 
proach, to  designate  real  Christians  as  a  body ;  and  our  complaint  was  that 
they  practically  discard  or  ignore  the  peculiar  principles  of  Christian  Peace, 
holding  no  higher  principles  than  an  uninspired,  unbf4)tized  morality 
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taught  two  thoYisand  years  ago.  How  does  our  American  contemporary 
meet  this  charge  P  It  accuses  us  of  "  an  impracticable  ultraism,  of  a  false 
philanthropy,  of  a  pitiful  sentimentality  that  whimpers  and  whines  over 
the  victim  of  a  stem  but  necessary  public  severity,  of  a  spurious  humanity 
that  would 'bind  the  hands  of  justice,  and  allow  wrong  to  trample  on 
right."  Very  adroit,  effective  appeals  to  popular  prejudice ;  but  what  do 
ihey  all  prove  on  the  point  in  issue  P  Curious  enough,  the  whole  reply  ad- 
mits, and  attempts  to  justify,  the  very  facts  that  we  had  charged,  itself  a 
new  illustration  of ''  the  wrong  modes  of  thought  and  feeling"  on  which 
we  had  animadverted  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  an^er."  We  find  in  it  no 
principle,  scarce  an  argument  or  thought,  to  distinguish  the  writer  from  a 
<'  Pagan  or  Mohamedan ;"  nothing  Strictly  peculiar  to  the  gospel ;  nothing 
essentially  different  from  what  such  "thoughtful,  cultivated  Pagans  as 
Cicero  or  Seneca,"  believed  and  taught  before  the  Prince  of  Peace  came. 
It  does  indeed  contain  some  truth,  but  only  what  is  common  to  well-inform- 
ed men  in  every  age  and  clime. 

These  animadversions  of  our  contemporary,  however,  we  take  in  good 
part,  and,  deeming  them  pretty  fair  indications  of  the  general  mind,  would 
use  them  mainly  as  an  occasion  for  setting  the  public  right  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Peace.  We  know  no  subject  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  so  gen- 
erally misconceived,  even  by  men  intelligent  and  right-minded  on  almost 
every  other  topic  of  Uke  importance.  We  have  no  persorOd  controversy 
with  them.  We  neither  accuse  nor  suspect  them  of  consciously  purposing 
aught  unchristian  or  wrong  in  the  case ;  but  the  Christian  world,  even  the 
church  and  her  ministry,  have  for  centuries  indulged  in  habits  of  mind 
on  the  subject,  utterly  repugnant,  in  our  view,  to  the  spixit,  the  letter,  and 
the  whole  genius  of  our  religion.  This  war-degeneracy  has  become  so 
general  and  so  deep,  that  scarce  one  Christian  in  a  hundred  has  any  dis- 
tinct, well-defined  consciousness  of  the  fact.  There  is  little  to  remind  him 
of  his  deficiency  on  the  subject ;  for  he  is  as  good  as  his  brethren,  nearly 
all  of  whom  stand  in  this  respect  on  a  dead  level  with  intelligent  men  of 
the  world.  Take  the  religious  press  of  England  on  the  Indian  mutiny  or 
rebellion ;  and  how  little  do  you  find  in  its  utterances  to  distinguish  Chris- 
tians at  all  from  other  men !  Do  they  not  talk  and  act  very  like  men  of 
no  Christian  principle,  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  Mohamedans  or 
Pagans  would  in  the  same  circumstances  P 

Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  what  is  charged  upon  us  as  "  censorioua^ 
nesSf  a  style  of  severity  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  that  suggests  the 
idea  of  Phariseeism."  Our  offence  is,  that  we  insist  on  what  we  deem  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  on  this  subject,  and  treat  those  aa 
wrong  who  entertain  opposite  views.  We  condemn  as  unchristian  the 
habits  of  mind  that  have  so  long  upheld  the  war-system,  and  endeavor  to 
effect  such  a  change  as  shall  do  away  that  •  system,  and  thus  insure  the 
pennanent  reign  of  peace  wherever  the  gospel  itself  prevails.  Nor  can  we 
see  any  other  way  to  our  object.  What  else,  or  what  different,  can  we  do 
to  any  purpose  P    Is  such  a  reform  as  this,  or  any  reform  whatever,  to  be 
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acoomplislied  by  just  continmng  the  very  ubages  aad  habits  of  mind  as  itt 
basis,  that  have  prevailed  all  over  the  earth  from  time  immemorial  P  Tha 
idea  is  preposterous,  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  yet  does  it  seem  to  be 
expected  that  the  friends  of  peace  shall  uproot  the  whole  war-system,  the 
most  widely  diffused  and  most  deeply-rooted  evil  in  all  the  world,  without 
earnest,  downright,  persistent  assault  on  the  wrong  modes  of  thought  and 
feding  so  long  prevalent  on  the  subject  Alas !  **  Leviathan  is  not  so 
tamed ;"  and  the  easy,  good-natured  men  who  think  to  catch  the  war-do* 
Bon  asleep,  and  with  chloroform  pull  out  his  fangs,  without  a  twinge  or 
growl  from  the  monster,  will  find  themselves  sadly  mistaken.  Every  day 
is  confirming  our  impression  that  even  ''  the  reputed  church  is  nearly  oil 
wrong  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  must  require  ages  to  bring  them  into  fitQ 
accordance  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,"  and  thus  train  them  as  a  body 
to  the  great  work  of  **  bringing  the  whole  world  right."  Even  our  re« 
spected  contemporary  from  the  City  of  William  Penn,  seems  not  yet  to 
have  learned  the  elements  of  a  truly  Christian  logic  on  the  subject,  but 
leasons  just  as  any  man,  infidel  or  pagan,  mighty  with  the  single  exception 
of  expecting  that  the  gospel  will,  some  how  or  other,  do  away  the  custom 
of  war. 

In  a  similar  Hght  must  we  regard  the  common  habit  of  reasoning  on  thk 
subject yrom  the  Old  Testament,  We  are  referred  to  **  Gideon  and  Barach 
and  David ;"  but  does  their  conduct  prove  what  Christ  and  his  apostlea 
taught  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  P  The  Christian  dispensation, 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  has  ever  been  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced higher  views  than  prevailed  in  the  twilight  of  ancient  Judaism ; 
and  of  all  these,  the  most  important  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in  so* 
ciety,  is  its  law  of  love,  as  exhibited  especially  in  the  treatment  of  enemies. 
In  place  of  the  old  Jewish  and  pagan  law  of  retaliation,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  evil  for  evil,  hate  for  hate,  it  bids  us  love  our  ene- 
mies, to  bless  those  who  curse  us,  and  requite  their  evil  only  with  good* 
Such  is  the  peace  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  its  new  commandment  of  love ; 
and  to  take  the  example  of  belligerent  saints  under  an  obsolete  dispensa* 
tion,  is  no  wiser  or  safer  than  it  would  be  to  follow  their  practice  of  polyg- 
amy or  concul^inage  as  the  Christian  law  of  marriage.  The  argument  it 
just  as  good  in  one  ease  as  the  other,  and  ought  to  stop  forever  among 
Christians  the  habit  of  excusing  war  and  revenge  from  Jewish  example. 

Nor  can  this  war-logic  be  justified  by  the  common  and  very  plausibla 
plea  of  its  being  neceeeary  to  civil  government.  We  are  told  '  that  society 
must  of  course  protect  itself  against  wrong  and  outrage ;  that  magistrates 
bear  hot  the  sword  in  vain  under  either  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  that  the 
jail  and  jailor,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the  executioner,  are  all  lawful 
elements  in  society  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  nowise  contraven- 
ing the.  law  of  love.'  Be  it  so ;  but  is  there  anything  in  all  this  to  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  war  in  any  case  P  There  is  no  war,  no  principle  of  war, 
in  the  regular,  legitimate  processes  of  civil  government.  •  Apologists  for 
war  may  assume  there  is ;  but  it  is  mere  assumption,  a  sheer  begging  of 
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the  question.  War  and  goyemment  the  sapie  in  principle!  They  are 
more  antagonistical  than  identical  Government  is  a  system  of  justice,  di- 
vinely appointed  or  sanctioned,  for  the  protection  of  society  against  the 
wrong-doer,  and  provides  for  this  by  codes  and  courts,  by  judge  and  jury^ 
by  sheriffs,  police  and  prisons.  The  principles  of  peace  do  not  interfere 
with  any  of  these ;  but  is  there  in  war  anything  like  this  ?  If  so,  put  your 
finger  on  it.  True,  there  is  force,  and  a  threat  of  violence  and  punishment; 
but  in  neither  of  these  is  there  of  necessity  any  war,  or  any  essential  ele- 
ment of  war.  We  may  talk  of  war  as  a  process  of  justice ;  but  what  do  we 
mean  ?  There  is  in  war  no  law  to  prescribe  what  is  right,  no  judge  to  in- 
terpret that  law,  no  jury  to  try  the  culprit  in  accordance  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  no  executioner  to  inflict  condign  pun- 
ishment on  the  guilty  alone.  Justice,  individual  or  national,  by  war !  — 
by  the  process  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  professional  homicides  meet- 
ing on  a  field  of  battle  to  shoot,  and  stab,  and  trample  each  other  down  in 
cold  blood !  What  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  a  process  of  justice,  or 
any  legitimate  part  of  the  civil  government  sanctioned  by  the  God  of 
Peace  and  Love  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  more  than  time  for  Christians  to  abandon  such  a  plea  as  this  for 
war.  It  is  a  figment  borrowed  from  ages  of  pagan  barbarism,  and  can  have 
no  legitimate  place  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  I'Jie  gospel  no- 
where recognizes  any  right  of  war.  The  very  idea  is  abhorrent  to  its  spir- 
it, its  principles,  and  its  whole  genius.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  it  in 
any  precepts  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  We  do  indeed  find  government, 
but  not  war ;  and  a  man  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two,  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  reason  on  the  subject  as  a  Christian.  Yet  in  this  the- 
oretical figment  of  war  as  a  process  of  justice,  is  found  the  last  entrench- 
ment of  the  war-system. 

We  cannot  now  consider  other  points  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  our 
contemporary,  but  beg  to  assure  such  men,  however  severely  we  may  criti- 
cise their  logic,  that  we  give  them  full  credit  for  what  they  do  for  the 
cause  of  Peace.  We  doubt  not  their  sincerity  in  saying  they  "  are  no 
friends  of  war,  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  crowning  fruits  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  a  war-ship  as  a  floating  index  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  race." 
Nor  do  we  undervalue  their  aid  in  exposing  the  crimes  and  manifold  evils 
of  this  custom,  and  thus  helping  to  create  a  public  opinion  that  shall  in 
time  put  it  under  the  ban  of  all  Christendom.  Such  services  we  duly  ap- 
preciate, but  still  insist  that  the  habits  of  mind,  the  war-modes  of  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  so  generally  prevalent  among  Christians  and  even 
Christian  ministers,  must  be  changed  before  war  can  ever  be  abolished, 
and  peace  become  permanent  in  any  land.  We  have  spoken  strongly,  but 
not  more  so  than  we  feel. 

We  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  give  a  fuller  exposition  of  our  views 
on  other  points  stated  in  this  discussion. 
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DIVINE  RETRIBUTION. 

Who  has  read  the  histories  of  the  manner  in  which  England  acquired 
her  India  possessions,  and  has  not  ihought  of  a  debt  of  divine  retribution 
forshadowed  in  histories  to  come  ?  Who  that  now  reads  the  Sepoj  mur- 
ders, does  not  think  that  this  debt  is  being  paid  off  P  The  retribution 
has  come,  and  fills  the  public  heart  with  the  horrid  reckoning.  It  may  be 
that  God  has  purposes  of  mercy  which  he  will  fulfil  through  the  Christian 
works  and  prayers  of  Protestant  England ;  and  yet,  in  remembrance  of  the 
past,  he  may  be  letting  loose  his  trials  of  retribution  upon  those  oflicert 
who  have  been  treating  the  Sepoys  in  a  spirit  of  arrogance,  injustice  and 
aggression,  like  that  of  the  first  conquerors. 

Let  us  not  deal  any  measure  of  unjust  opinion  to  those  whose  dying 
hours  have  stirred  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  natures  in  sorrow.  But 
•ome^of  the  most  prudent  members  of  Parliament  have  hinted  at  the  im- 
policy of  trusting  the  young  sons  (boys)  of  the  nobility  as  officers  of  the 
native  soldiers.  Some  of  these  young  men  have  been  wise,  and  humane, 
and  self-sacrificing;  but  some  have  been  arrogant,  and  exacting,  and  ir- 
ritating, besides  having  large  avarice  or  larger  immoralities.  How  can 
any  sensible  man  read  these  more  than  savage  barbarities  inflicted  on  some 
of  these  officers  and  their  families  by  the  Sepoy  soldiers,  and  not  see  the 
most  violent  personal  hatred  executed  in  cold  revenge  P 

One  thinks  of  the  violence,  extortion  and  frauds  by  which  Lord  Robert 
Clive  obtained  for  England  the  finest  and  richest  part  of  her  India  posset* 
sions,  and  of  Warren  Hastings,  who,  by  the  same  system  of  wrongs 
greatly  augmented  the  East  India  Company's  power,  and  territory,  and  in- 
comes.     These  young  officers,  overriding  justice,  truth  and  mercy,  over- 
turning princes  and  nobles,  and  seizing  upon  their  treasures  and  revenues 
for  ever,  are  now,  after  the  passing  awcgr  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  after 
Clive  has  been  in  his'  grave  eighty-four  years,  and  Hastings  half  as  long, 
overtaken  by  this  terrible  retribution  from   the   descendents  of    these 
very  India  princes  and  their  soldiers.    The  divine  vengeance  does  not 
sleep  for  ever.    Justice  awakes,  and  executes,  and  teaches  impressive  les- 
sons on  injustice  and  its  retributions,  on  war  and  its  fruits,  —  teaches  gov- 
ernments more  truths  than  they  will  remember.    It  teaches  the  people  of 
nations  that  the  will  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  governing,  is  practical  wisdoq|i. 
The  East  India  Company  has  received  its  divine  retribution.    They  have 
governed  India,  not  with  a  Christian  government,  but  with  a  financial  gov- 
ernment.   They  held  it  not  for  Christ,  but  for  their  own  pockets.    They 
took  not  Christianity  as  their  guide,  but  the  opinion  of  their  own  interest, 
called  policy,  the  policy  of  profit    Ignoring  justice,  they  have  invoked  pol- 
icy.   Hiding  themselves  from  mercy,  they  have  pressed  the  taxes,  and  op- 
pressed the  poor.    To  save  expenses,  they  have  employed  Sepoy  soldiers, 
and  taught  them  the  art  of  war.    For.  lack  of  faith,  and  through  abundance 
of  fear,  they  have  tolerated  in  the  government  schools  all  false  religions,  and 
forbidden  the  gospeL 
JUl  these  are  the  worka'  of  policy,  a  reliance  on  their  own  opiniona 
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how  best  to  work  out  their  own  incomes.  They  consulted  not  the  will  of 
Ood,  not  the  rule  of  righteousness,  but  their  own  sound  judgments  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  best  interests,  —  the  greatest  incomes. 

Now  come  the  divine  retributions  upon  the  company,  showing  that  the 
will  of  God  h  the  true  policy  for  corporations  and  governments ;  showing 
that  injustice  is  war,  which,  like  the  lightning,  sleeps  in  the  cloud,  and 
awaits  its  time.  Injustice  is  war,  latent  or  rampant,  showing  that  a  poli- 
cy not  true  to  Christianity,  is  like  Pharaoh^s  lean  kine,  and  is  sure  to  de- 
vour the  fat  ones. 

The  Sepoys,  in  the  policy  of  economy,  were  tanght  the  arts  of  war  by 
warring  England,  but  were  not  taught  the  art  of  love  by  Christian  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  they  hated  their  masters  by  their  old  religion,  and  fongh^ 
their  teachers  by  the  acquired  knowledge  of  war.  By  the  war,  the  East 
India  Company  not  only  consumed  their  incomes,  but  also  their  power  and 
their  policy. 

By  prizing  the  good  will  of  God  less  than  the  profits  in  the  poKcy  of 
governing  India,  God  has  made  their  policy  the  means  of  robbing  them  of 
all  their  profits.  By  degrading  Christianity  below  Paganism  in  their  ar- 
mies and  schools,  God  has  used  Paganism  to  crush  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. England,  smarting  under  the  wicked  mistake,  is  hastening  to  adopt 
love  and  hatred,  Christianity  and  war,  into  her  system  of  governing  India. 
I  am  expecting  that  the  English  government,  (not  a  majority  of  the  peo. 
pie  certainly,)  is  about  to  teach  Christianity  by  the  same  motive  that  it 
teaches  war,  —  not  because  it  is  the  will  of  God,  but  because  the  present 
calamities  are  teaching  that  it  is  the  better  security  to  their  power  over 
the  people.  War  and  Christianity  may  be  supported,  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  security  they  may  afford  the  English  power  in  India.  If 
Christianity  will  help  keep  the  people  of  India  quiet,  while  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  annually  pressed  out  of  them  in  taxes,  and  as  much 
more  made  out  of  them  in  trade,  they  will  place  the  teaching  of  CSiristian- 
ity  on  a  level  with  all  other  religions  as  their  policy,  propitiating  the  God 
of  Christianity  thereby.  But  their  main  dependence  for  peace,  and  power, 
and  incomes,  must  still  be  on  the  hundred  thousand  trained  Sepoys,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  the  Bast  India  Company  has  been  to  propitiate 
the  people  by  supporting  the  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  religions,  and  se- 
curing their  own  profits  by  the  trained  and  paid  Sepoy  soldiers.  The  pol- 
icy now  proposed  is,  that  England  shall  drop  this  corporation,  assume  the 
government  of  India,  and  legalize  one  more  religion  in  India,  vi«. :  — 
Chistianity,  in  hope  that  this  will  prove  a  prudential  measure,  and  bring 
Jesus  Christ  favorably  to  their  system  of  governing  India  for  the  sake  of 
the  spoils.  I  do  not  call  this  policy  in  question,  whatever  I  may  think  of 
its  mercenary  motive.  No  doubt  it  is  good  policy  to  give  Christianity  a 
fair  chance,  and  let  it  show  its  hand.  It  may  be  worth  more  to  India  and 
to  the  English,  than  all  their  other  poHdea  and  gains.  F. 
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TITUS  COAN'S  LETTER. 

HiLO,  Hawah,  Oct.  23, 1857. 

G.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  Qeii^y  Am,  Peace  8oc : 

My  Beloved  Brother : — Your  precious  letter  of  August  has  just  come  to 
hand.  I  have  read  it  with  tears  of  gratitude,  of  sympathy  and  of  sorrow— 
of  gratitude  to  God,  that  he  still  favors  the  blessed  cause  of  peace ;  of  sym- 
pathy in  your  sickness,  and  the  painful  trials  you  endure ;  of  sorrow,  that 
the  holy  cause  of  peace  has  so  feeble  a  hold  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  I  have  been  anxious,  for  a  long  time,  to  hear  from  you, 
and  I  had  attributed  your  silence  to  the  right  cause,  vi2.,  your  illness.  I 
now  bless  God  for  any  token  of  your  restoration  to  health. 

The  "  Peace  Advocate'*  comes  to  me  regularly,  and  1  hail  its  flight  to 
my  windows  as  the  dove  of  the  deluge.  It  comes  with  its  olive  leaf  as  a 
harbinger  of  good.  Soaring  over  realms  of  smoke  and  carnage,  and  over 
oceans  of  sin  and  sorrow,  it  heralds  the  dawn  of  peace,  and  proclaims  the 
approaching  jubilee  of  love.  You  will  pardon  me  for  here  introducing 
part  of  an  Ode  which  I  prepared  to  welcome,  the  visit  of  the  "  Mommg 
Stat^'  to  Hilo,  and  allow  me  to  apply  it  to  your  Publication : 

Hftill  harhioger  of  day. 

Herald  of  peaoe  and  light; 
With  mild  and  heavenly  ray, 

IMipel  the  shades  of  night. 
Say  to  the  lest!  ye  tlaiTes,  be  frea-^ 
Awaka  the  ray  of  joUloe* 

Lead  on  the  Orb  of  Day^ 

The  Son  of  KighteooBness, 
Whose  radiant  beams  shall  shine 
A  ruined  world  to  bless; 
Whose  healing  wings  shall  soothe  your  woes. 
And  deck  your  wilds  with  Sharon's  rose. 

As  dove  o'er  delage  dark, 

Bearing  a  peaoe  branoh  high, 
Xnter'd  the  Joag-ioss'd  ark» 
To  tell  of  brightening  sky- 
To  usher  in  the  new-born  day. 
When  olouds  and  storms  had  roU'd  away; 

So,  on  thy  heaven-plumed  wing. 

Thou  emblematie  dove, 
Waft  o'er  the  darken'd  eartb 
Tidings  of  peaoe  and  love, — 
Point  to  the  star  whose  riring  light 
dMl  qM«  ^  iMki  of  nalwe'i  algkli 
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And  order,  lore  and  peace. 
Bring  on  the  golden  day, 
Whose  light  shall  never  oease— 
«  'Till  ransom'd  earth » from  hondage  free, 

Shall  Bound  the  trump  of  jubilee. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  address  of  Dr.  Stebbins.  It  is  truthfiil, 
manly,  encouraging  and  eloquent ;  an  able  and  scholarly  production.  In- 
deed, the  publications  of  your  Society  contain  many  masterly  essays.  Per- 
haps the  history  of  literature  cannot  present,  within  the  same  compass,  a 
brighter  array  of  arguments,  facts,  statistics,  appeals  and  soul-thrilling  elo- 
quence than  are  found  in  thn  publications  of  Peace  Societies.  I  find  noth- 
ing tame,  or  weak,  or  cold,  or  unreadable  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised and  pained  that  Christians  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  more 
generally  inform  themselves  in  this  department  of  truth,  and  take  a  deep- 
er interest  in  this  truly  glorious  Christian  enterprise.  When  will  the  dark* 
nesB  of  ages  roll  off  from  Christendom  ?  When  will  this  spell  of  sin  be 
broken  P  Your  publications  should  be  in  every  Christian  family  throughout 
the  United  State§.  EspecidUy  should  every  minister  of  the  gospel  <^  peace 
read  them. 

I  have  often  thought  that  no  true  disciple  of  Jesus  could  read  a  tythe  of 
what  has  been  published  in  favor  of  peace,  without  becoming  a  true  and 
joyful  convert  to  the  cause.  I  feel  sure  that,  would  the  great  body  of  min- 
isters and  Christians  take  gospel  ground  on  the  subject,  the  din  of  war 
would  at  once  cease,  and  its  horrors  *no  more  be  felt  in  Christendom.  The 
united  church  has  power  to  dry  up  this  fountain  of  blood,  to  quench  this 
devouring  fire,  to  heal  this  ghastly  wound,  to  stay  this  raging  curse  ;  and 
each  individual  of  this  church  is  responsible  for  his  part  of  the  work.  War 
acquires  its  vitality,  its  momentum  and  its  intensity  of  woe,  from  the  unity 
of  a  multitude  of  integral  parts.  Let  every  Christian  cease  at  once  to 
form  any  part  of  this  combination  of  sin,  and  war  ceases  of  a  necessity ;  for 
it  can  never  long  prevail  without  the  physical  and  moral  aid  of  Christians. 

Believing  this  to  be  strictly  true,  I  feel  distressed  that  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  meek,  the  patient,  the  lowly  and  forgiv- 
ing Lamb  of  God,  do  not  feel  their  individual  responsibility  in  this  cause, 
and,  by  coming  out  from  this  sin,  throw  their  whole  power  on  the  side  of 
peace,  and  truth,  and  love.  What  trump  can  wake  our  Zion  from  her 
■lumbers  P  What  power  dispel  the  mist  of  ages  which  hangs  over  her  P 
How  can  her  ignorance,  her  apathy,  be  removed  ?  How  can  she  be  disen- 
thralled from  old  prejudices  and  fallacious  reasonings,  and  saved  from  the 
bewildering  pomp,  the  dazzling  glitter,  and  the  blinding  flashes  of  milita- 
ry glory  P    Nothing  but  the  light  and  power  of  trtith  can  do  it. 

And  here  the  analogies  of  nature  come  in  to  give  us  hope,  courage  and 
auurance.  The  most  potent  elements  in  the  physical  creation,  the  mighti- 
est agents  in  the  material  univerae,  act  slowly,  uniformly,  surely,  and  with 
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omnipotent  power.  Man  has  only  to  study  their  laws,  to  watch  their  de- 
Telopments,  to  throw  himself  into  their  Hne  of  moyement,  and  to  wait 
patiently  and  in  cheerful  confidence  their  grand  results.  So  here.  We 
would  hcuttf^  that  long-desired  day  when  Peace  shall  spread  her  celestial 
wingB*from  East  to  West;  when  lore, 

'*  like  a  na  of  glorj,  ahafl  extend  from  pole  to  pole;" 

when  the  wolf  and  lamh  shall  live  together  in  harmony ;  ''  when  nation 
shall  no  more  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and  when  they  shall  learn  wear 
no  more.^  That  glorious  day  %DiU  come.  Its  harbingers  are  already  seen 
in  our  horizon.  Surely  the  yision  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  But  it 
will  not  come  through  the  agency  of  ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  indo* 
lence,  or  covetousness,  or  pride,  or  worldly  pomp,  or  glory,  or  power* 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observaiionJ*  But  it  will  come 
through  prayers,  and  tears,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  meekness,  and  patience, 
and  a  consecration  of  soul,  and  of  treasure  to  the  work.  And  well  may 
we  give  and  pray  and  toil,  and  be  patient  in  this  cause,  for  it  is  the  cause  of 
Ood,  and  it  vnll  prevail.  God's  kingdom  is  "  a  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy.^^  None  of  these  characteristics  are  fundamental  to 
kingdoms  established  and  sustained  Jby  man.  We  know  the  Rock  on  which 
we  stand,  and  we  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  be  indifferent  to  our 
cause ;  much  less  the  man  who  can  ridicule  and  oppose  it,  as  Utopian,  fa- 
natical and  impracticable. 

But  we  inquire  again,  how  shall  the  church  be  aroused  to  enlightened 
and  parent  action  in  this  cause  P  Had*we  a  tythe  of  the  money  annually 
appropriated  to  the  army  and  navy  departments  of  our  own  peaceful  country 
eren  in  time  of  profound  peace,  what  might  not  be  done  ?  Agents  might 
be  sent  into  all  the  States  and  counties  of  our  Republic,  and  the  oUve 
leayes  of  peace  might  be  sprinkled  overall  the  land.  It  is  too  bad— it  is 
wrong  —  it  is  cruel  and  wicked,  that  this  heaven-bom  cause  should  so  lan- 
guish for  want  of  friends  and  for  want  of  funds.  Where  are  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary  P  where  the  sons  of  Levi  P  And  where  are  the  precious 
sons  and  daughters  of  Zion  P  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  cause,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  with  every  other  good  catLse,  and  second  perhaps  to  none,  as 
none  other  can  be  consummated  without  it,  shall  be  left  to  languish  for 
want  of  a  little  of  the  sympathy  and  the  treasure  of  those  for  whom  our 
Redeemer  died  P  "  Hear,  0  heavens !"  this  amazing  fact  that  from  the 
millions  in  our  happy  land,  for  whom  the  Saviour  endured  poverty,  and 
shame,  and  death,  only  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  dollars  can  be  annually 
raised  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  while  millions  are  contributed  to 
adorn  and  to  glut  the  Moloch  of  war !  "  O  earth!  earth!  earth!"  cover 
not  the  blood  that  soaks  thy  soil,  conceal  not  the  slain  which  have  covered 
thy  fields,  until  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Peacemaker,  the  church  of  the 
bleeding  Lamb,  shall  awake  to  her  duty,  and  wave  the  peace  banner  of  her 
Prince  over  the  world.  - 


I  am  glad  to  read  ycrai  last  report,  and  to  see  what  has  been  done  durhif 
1^  past  year.  And  I  am  especially  thankfbl  for  the  hopeAil  Tiews  yoU' 
take  of  the  cause,  for  the  plans  derised,  and  for  the  consecration  made  to 
this  work.  Go  on,  dear  brother,  and  the  God  of  love  and  p«ace  will  be 
with  you,  and  will  bruise  Satan  under  your  foet  shordy.  Such  sacrifices  of 
time  and  heart  and  treasure  to  Christ  can  never  go  unrewarded.  Bread 
cast  on  the  waters  shall  be  found  again.  The  bountiful  sower  shall  be  the 
bountiful  reaper.  Seed  sown  in  tears  shall  be  harvested  home  with  rejoic- 
ings. Example  is  mighty.  The  $30,000  must  and  will  come  in  time,  and 
more.  Say  to  your  committee  that  this  is  but  an  antepast  of  good ;  yoa 
just  begin  to  open  your  mouths,  and  God  stands  by  to  fill  them.  "  Accor- 
ding to  yova faith,  so  be  it  to  you. "  Let  your  hopes  rise,  and  let  your 
faith  increase ;  for  God  is  able  to  **  make  all  grace  abound,''  and  to  do  for 
you  "  exceeding  abundantly  more  than  you  ask  or  think.'*  His  "grace  is 
sufiicient  for  you."  When  your  faith  asked  for  $4,000,  He  gave  the  sum ; 
when  it  ventured  to  grasp  $30,000,  He  opened  his  hand  to  satisfy  that  de- 
sire, i.  e.,  if  your  faith  do  not  fail,  you  will  have  it.  By-and-bye  He  wiU 
give  you  faith  to  ask  for  still  more ;  it  may  be  $40,000,  $50,000,  or  $60,000 
as  your  yearly  income.  If  so,  you  will  have  it ;  for  the  "  silver  and  the 
gold  are  the  Lord's."  His  treasury  is  exhaustless,  nor  will  He  ever  dis- 
honor a  draft  presented  in  good  faith  —  I  mean  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

I  hope,  dear  brother,  you  will  live  many  more  years  to  labor  and  pray  in 
this  good  cause.  And  should  God  call  you  to  heaven,  would  you  not, 
even  there,  remember  it,  and  plead  for  it  P  Christ  in  glory  does  not  forget 
his  cause  on  earth.  He  sees,  He  fdbls.  He  pleads  for  his  people.  And  will 
not  the  saints  in  glory  be  like  Him  in  sympathy  and  in  action  ?  The 
thought  fills  my  soul  with  delight,  and  brings  tears  of  joy  from  my  eyes. 
Can  it  be  otherwise?  Can  the  glorified  saint  be  indifferent  to  the  cause 
which  marshalled  and  moved  all  the  powers  of  his  being  on  earth  ?  Can 
the  mariner,  just  escaped  from  the  wreck,  forget  his  comrades  still  strug. 
gling  in  the  fiood  P  "Will  not  the  pilgrim  who  has  crossed  the  raging 
stream,  look  back  to  his  fellow-pilgrims  who  are  still  buffetting  the  surges? 

But  to  Teturn  from  this  digression,  I  do  ardently  desire  that  your  Soci- 
ety may  secure  the  right  men  to  help  forward  your  work.  And  more,  I 
hope  they  will  be  so  enlarged  in  faith  and  in  funds,  as  to  be  able  to  enlist 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  States ;  men  who  shall  take  hold  of  the  work 
with  both  hands  earnestly,  arousing  the  ministry  from  its  marvellous  slum- 
bers, awakening  and  enlightening  the  churches,  and  thus  securing  the 
ftinds  necessary  for  an  eflicient  prosecution  of  your  work.  Ministers  ought 
to  require  no  agents  from  without  to  stir  them  up  to  this  work;  they  should 
be  self-moved,  or  rather  heaven-moved.  The  divinity  within  should  wake 
them.  The  love  of  Christ  should  constrain  them.  How  can  you  get  a  se 
of  your  publications  into  the  hands  of  every  minister  in  the  United  States* 
Into  every  Sabbath  school,  and  every  Christian  library  ?  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  people  need  light  on  the  subject  of  peace.    I  am  astonished  to 
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find  that  many  missionaries  know  almost  nothing  of  the  principles  of  yonr 
Society,  of  the  movements  of  the  peace  army,  or  of  the  many  thrilling  facts 
connected  with  the  suhject,  as  developed  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  iriendB 
of  the  cause.  There  are  pious,  praying,  working,  and  well-meaning  misp 
sionaries,  who  gtare  at  the  man  who  ventures  to  say  that  war  should  soon 
cease,  and  that  Christians  should  cast  off  its  bloody  robes.  They  think  «i 
fanatics  ;  and  why  ?  Simply  because  they  have  not  read,  or  reasoned,  or  re» 
fleeted  on  the  subject.  Light  radiates  in  all  directions  from  its  source ;  but 
it  moves  in  straight  lines.  Media  must  therefore  be  used  to  change  its 
course,  or  to  reflect  it  on  those  objects  which  are  obscured  by  intervening 
or  obstructing  bodies.  Hold  up  all  the  reflectors  you  can,  and  may  He 
who  is  "  the  Light  of  the  world"  bless  you  abundantly. 

Hilo  must  do  something  for  you  this  year.  Your  cause  is  dear  to  us.  It 
is  our  cause ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  men ;  it  is  the  cause  of  God.  I  think  we 
shall  send  you$100by-and-bye  from  our  native  church ;  and  if  I  feel  able,  I 
may  send  another  $100  from  my  own  private  stipends.  How  I  wish  I 
could  count  you  out  thousands ;  but  you  and  Christ  will  not  despise  '^  two 
mUesJ'  Our  native  church  is  struggling  hard  to  build  a  good  meeting- 
house at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  This  is  a  heavy  and  almost  crushing  work;  but 
we  have  commenced,  the  contracts  are  drawn,  and  the  carpenters  are  at 
work.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  able  to  do  all  we  wish  for  other  objeetsS 
but  your  cause  we  cannot  put  off.  Your  reasoning  is  good ;  viz^,  if  the  fnass 
of  Christians  vn'U  contribute  to  other  societies^  and  leave  yours  to  languishf 
ii  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Peace  to  deicote  MORE  than  they  otherwise 
would  to  your  caiuse.  My  own  reflecti^s  lean  to  the  same  conclusion.  I 
love  the  great  sisterhood  of  benevolent  societies.  Strongly  and  deeply  do 
I  sympathize  with  them  'sJl,  and  ardently  do  I  desire  their  success ;  but  aa 
we  need  to  use  all  our  funds  this  year  in  our  church  edifice,  we  shall  prob-  * 
ably  devote  to  no  other  society  except  yours,  and  our  own  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sionary Association  for  sending  the  gospel  to  the  dark  isles  beyond  us. 

With  fervent  prayer  for  the  triumph  of  peace  on  earth  and  of  good  will 
among  men,  I  remain  most  affectionately  and  faithfully  yours  in  the  gospel, 

Titus  Coan. 

P.  S.  Your  box  of  publications  was  received  some  time  ago,  and  the  con- 
tents are  being  sent  abroad.    Many  thanks  for  them.  T.  C« 


»•*• 


Ready  fob  War.  —  Volunteers.  —  About  eighty  survivors  of  tk^ 
Maryland  regiment  in  the  war  with  Mexico  recently  assembled  at  Balti- 
more, and  appointed  a  committee  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  tender 
their  services  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Mormons.  A  bill,  too,  ha« 
been  unanimousl]r  passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  signed  by  the 
Governor,  authorizing  the  Executive  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  im- 
mediaielVf  and  tender  their  services  to  the  President,  to  aid  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  Utah.  Col.  Crittenden,  Major  Hawkins,  and  others,  oS 
qf  Mexican  war  experience,  are  to  be  the  officers. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  experience  of  its  evils  would  wean  men  from 

the  war-mania ;  but  it  seems,  from  facts  like  the  foregoing,  that  the  evil  no 

more  cures  itself  than  a  drunken  debauch  reclaims  the  hard  drinker.    The 
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A  CURIOSITY  IN  WAR. 

In  tlie  siege  of  Sebastopol,  there  were  some  curiosities  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  knowing  ones.  During  the  whole  time  it  must  haye  been  known 
to  every  engineer,  and  to  every  intelligent  officer,  Prench  or  English,  that 
the  fortress  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  would  be  as  impregnable  after 
the  fortresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  had  been  taken,  as  it  was 
before.  They  must  have  known  that  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  could  not 
be  entered  by  the  ships  of  the  allies  after  the  surrender  of  the  south  part, 
any  easier  than  before  it.  The  sunken  ships  entirely  blocked  it  up,  and 
the  forts  on  the  north  perfectly  swept  it.  It  must  have  been  known  that 
this  fortification  could  not  be  taken  by  assault;  that  it  would  take  several 
years  to  reduce  it  by  starvation ;  and  for  such  a  purpose  an  army  must  be 
maintained  there  sufficient  to  meet  and  drive  back  the  whole  force  of 
Russia.  I  do  not  say  that,  when  the  allied  army  entered  the  Crimea,  and 
laid  siege  to  these  fortifications,  any  of  them  knew  that  the  north  side 
could  not  be  taken  after  the  south  side  had  been  abandoned.  There  was 
a  confessed  ignorance  as  to  the  strength  of  these  fortresses  on  the  part  o' 
the  allies,  when  the  investment  commenced;  but  during  the  siege,  the 
engineers  must  have  found  out  this  important  fact. 

It  was  under  the  following  condition,  therefore,  that  the  generals  com- 
manding, the  engineers,  and  every  intelligent  officer,  pursued  this  game  of 
war: — 1.  They  sent  the  soldiers  to  this  labor  in  the  ditches,  to  these 
stormings.  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan,  to  wounds  and  to  death,  and 
retended  to  glory  in  these  deeds  of  valor  and  of  skill,  all  the  while  know- 
ing that  Sebastopol  would  not  be  taken  by  these  means,  and  these  deaths 
^  of  brave  men.  2.  When  the  southern  part  surrendered,  they  reported 
that  Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  France  and  England  made  a  glorification 
over  it.    Meantime  it  ha4  not  been  taken,  and  could  not  be. 

All  this  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  men  had  been  going  on  by  the  command 
of  officers  who  had  certain  knowledge  that  the  fortress  could  not  be  taken! 
AU  this  expense  of  money,  suffering  and  human  life,  was  dealt  out  by 
men  who  knew  that  it  was  all  for  nothing,  but  was  the  farce  of  war. 
What  untold  crimes  attach  to  men  and  governments  playing  such  a  farce! 
The  soldier  was  fighting  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  country !  He,  the 
ignorant,  misused,  deceived,  brutalized  man,  with  his  flesh  and  bones  in 
the  soil  of'the  Crimea,  and  his  name  obliterated  from  the  earth  I  And  the 
two  successful  commanders  of  each  army  died,  also,  as  if  the  judgment  of 
God  rested  on  the  chiefs  of  such  a  conspiracy  against  humanity. 

This  is  acting  over  again,  on  a  larger  and  varied  scale,  the  farce  of 
Mexico,  which  you  related  lately.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  between  Scott 
and  Trist  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  Santa  Anna  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  in  which  there  was  a  condition  that  a  battle  should  be  fought,  the 
Americans  should  gatn  it,  and  after  that  the  treaty  should  be  consummated. 
It  was  done ;  but  the  Mexicans  playing  the  farce  too  mischievously,  made 
•ad  havoc  among  our  soldiers*  A. 
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SUICIDAL  RECOIL  OF  THE  SWORD ; 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  SEP0T8  AGAINST  THE  BRITISH  RULB 

IN  INDIA. 

The  terrible  crisis  that  has  come  upon  the  British  Empire  in  India,  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  illustrations  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  the  truth 
of  OUT  Saviour's  language,  —  *'  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the 
■word."  We  have  taken  the  sword  as  almost  exclusively  the  means  of  ao- 
(^uisition,  and  the  instrument  of  our  rule  in  India.  From  the  first  opera-  * 
tions  of  Clive  in  the  Carnatic,  to  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  Gude  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  we  have  seized  territory  after  territory, 
without  any  pretence  of  right,  save  the  right  of  the  strongest.  And  what 
we  have  thus  appropriated  by  violence,  we  have  held  by  the  same  meanB« 
In  reply  to  all  remonstrances  against  injustice,  to  all  warnings  of  retribu- 
tion, to  all  prognostications  of  danger,  we  have  pointed  exmtingly  to  the 
enormous  army  pf  native  troops  by  which  India  was  garrisoned,  as  if  by 
virtue  of  that  we  could  defy  every  augury,  and  brave  everv  peril.  To  form, 
maintain,  and  discipline  that  army,  has  been  the  one  object  to  which  every- 
thing else  has  been  sacrificed.  Out  of  the  immense  revenue  wrung  from 
the  oppressed  people  of  Hindostan,  twelve  millions  sterling  ($72,000,000) 
were  annually  lavished  on  these  pampered  Sepoys.  We  boasted  incessant- 
ly that  these  troops,  when  prepared  by  English  discipline,  and  led  by 
English  officers,  were  irresistible,  and  would  ere  long  carry  the  British 
arms  triumphantly  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  vast  Asiatic  continent. 
Not  content  with  the  prospective  subjugation  of  all  India,  some  of  our 
journalists  were  beginning  to  talk,  with  perfect  gravity,  of  initiating  in 
China  a  similar  process  of  gradual  encroacnment  by  annexation  and  con- 
quest, until  the  countless  millions  of  tl^t  em])ire  should  in  like  manner  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  suverainty  to  the  British  crown ! 

Nor  was  this  extravagant  ambition  the  sin  of  our  rulers  only.  It  is  vain 
to  disguise  it,  the  national  conscience  had  become  utterly  debauched  by  the 
long  course  of  uninterrupted  success  that  had  attended  an  unprincipled 
policy  in  the  East  It  was  impossible  to  awaken  any  feeling  of  disapproval 
or  indignation  in  the  heart  of  our  people  at  any  act,  however  flagrant,  at 
any  acquisition,  however  iniquitous,  by  which  our  great  Oriental  Empire 
was  aggrandised.  We  resolutely  shut  our  eyes  to  the  injustice,  for  the 
sake  of  the  glory.  We  closed  our  ears,  in  sullen  indiiference  or  insolent 
contempt,  against  the  ciy  of  dethroned  monarchs  and  disinherited  princes, 
who  appealed  to  us  agamst  the  acts  of  our  representatives  in  India,  by 
which  tneir  ancient  rights  were  despoiled,  and  their  hereditary  kingdoms 
confiscated.  We  quieted  the  passing  pang  of  remorse  excited  by  any  stray 
tone  of  anguish  and  bitterness  that  might  by  chance  reach  our  ears,  by 
certain  cant  phrases,  which  we  had  learnt  tu  repeat  by  rote,  wherewith  to 
lull  our  consciences  to  sleep.  And  if  any  ca^e  of  more  than  ordinary 
atrocity  aroused  some  momentary  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  bosom  of  the 
religious  public,  the  conductors  of  our  religious  press  and  returned  Mis- 
sionaries from  India  immediately  came  forward  with  an  ointment  where- 
with to  allay  that  threatening  irritation,  in  the  shape  of  an  assurance  that 
all  the  iniquities  of  our  Indian  authorities  were  the  result  of  an  inevitable 
necessity,  and  all  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  and  the  glory 
of  God! 

In  repl^  to  the  uneasy  apprehensions  sometimes  expressed  by  persons 
of  reflection  and  foresight,  as  to  the  stability  of  so  anomalous  an  empire, 
acquired  by  such  equivocal  means,  and  expanding  with  such  unexampled 
rapidity,  we  were  referred,  with  a  amile  of  mingl^  exaltation  and  disaain. 
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to  our  splendid  native  army  of  300,000  Sepoys.  '  We  have  obtained  India 
by  the  sword,  and  we  shall  hold  it  by  the  sword,'  was  the  proud  exulting 
boast.  '  Of  course  they  must  be  kept  down  consistently,  steadily.  And 
as  for  the  means  of  keeping  them  down,  trust  our  gallant  Sepoys  for  that  I 
With  300,000  good  British  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  as  brave  a  set  of  men 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  so  long  as  they  are  oifioered  by  English- 
men, there  is  no  fear  of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  must  have  no  nonsense 
about  constitutional  rights,  and  yielding  to  complaints  of  grievances.  It 
is  no  use  treating  Orientals  with  kindness.  Teach  them  to  fear  you 
'  sufficiently,  and  all  will  be  right  Nothing  but  the  sword  will  do  in  India.' 
And  the  most  insolent  declaimers  in  this  country  against  the  military 
despotism  of  Russia  and  Austria  loudly  and  laughingly  applauded  this 
doctrine  as  excellent  gospel  for  India,  however  deadly  a  heresy  it  might  be 
in  Europe ! 

Well,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  —  with  what  result  we  now  tee. 
We  were  not  afraid  to  sit  on  the  escape-valve,  while  adding  year  by  year 
to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure ;  and  now  the  boilers  have  burst  /    The 
brave  Sepoys,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  confidence  in  whom  we  refused  to 
fear  God,  or  to  regard  man,  profiting  by  the  lessons  we  have  taught  them 
at  so  prodigious  cost,  have  tum^  our  teaching  against  ourselves.    We,  a 
Christian  nation,  having  a  hundred  millions  of  immortal  souls  placed  under 
our  care,  as  we  affected  to  believe,  by  Uie  will  of  Providence,  undertook  to 
instruct  them  —  in  what  P    In  the  doctrines  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men,  which  we  professed  to  have  received  by  supernatural 
revelation  from  heaveo  ?    Xot  at  all.    In  the  obligations  of  a  purer  and 
loftier  morality,  which  taught  respect  for  the  rights  and  possessions  of 
others,  and  sternly  condemned  rapacity,  peculation  and  plunder  P    Not  at 
all.    Well,  then,  at  least  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
•oil,  in  the  arts  ofdndustry,  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country, 
in  the  development  of  its  inexhaustible  resources,  by  which  we  might  at 
once  have  elevated  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  enriched  oursdves  P 
Not  at  all.    If  these  things  have  been  done  in  any  degree,  they  have  been 
done  sparingly,  grudgingly,  and  with  such  glaring,  monstrous  inconsistent 
eies  between  our  conduct  and  professions  as  if  we  purposely  intended  to 
secure  the  rejection  of  our  teacning.    But  the  work  we  have  done  con'omore, 
the  instructions  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  impart,  upon  which  we  have 
lavished  unnumbered  millions  of  treasure,  and  in  respect  of  which  we  have 
watched  over  the  progress  of  our  pupils  with  ceaseless  care,  and  exulted  in 
their  proficiency  with  genuine  satisfaction,  has  been  the  science  of  destruc* 
tion — ^the  art  of  killing  men  with  adroit  skill,  and  with  unshrinking  courage. 
And  having  taueht  them  the  art,  we  have  employed  our  adepts  in  working 
out  our  own  will  with  most  unscrupulous  license  over  every  part  of  India. 
Witness  the  iniquitous  war  in  A£(^anistan,  the  infamous  annexation  of 
Pegu,  the  recent  expedition  against  Persia.    And  now  this  splendid  military 
instrument,  by  which  we  hpe  carried  the  terror  of  the  British  arms  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and  by  which  we  were  purposing  in  our  hearts 
to  achieve  still  greater  exploits,  has  exploded  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wielded  it,  and  scattered  aestruction  and  havoc  so  horrible,  as  to  make  our 
Uood  almost  freeze  in  our  veins  as  we  read  the  account.    The  atrocities 
oommitted  by  the  insurgent  Sepoys  are  so  shocking,  that  men  of  the  stout- 
est heart  turn  away  in  speechless  terror  and  loathing  from  the  page  on 
"which  their  doings  are  described.    We  know  not  where,  in  the  whole  an- 
nals of  history,  they  are  to  be  paralleled,  except  (alas !  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  say  so)  in  the  records  of  British  rule  in  India. 

Our  readers  may  doubt  this.    Let  us  give  them  this  one  example,  taken 
from  no  less  ^tnistworthy  an  authority  tlum  MiW  Eutory  nf  ltidi<k,    The 
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East  India  Company  were  in  the  habit  formerly,  as  they  are  still  under 
a  modified  system,  of  farming  out  the  reyenues  of  the  provinces  Ihey  had 
conquered  to  certain  persons.  In  the  time  of  "VV^arren  Hastings  there  was 
a  man  of  the  most  inramous  character,  notoTiously  known  to  be  such,  named 
Deni  Sing.  Hastings  himself  acknowledged  on  his  trial,  that  he  "  so  well 
knew  the  character  and  abilities  of  Rajah  Deni  Sing,  that  he  could  easily 
conceive  it  was  in  his  power  both  to  commit  great  enormities,  and  to  conceal 
the  real  ground  of  them  from  the  British  collectors  in  the  district.'*  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  Hajah  having  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  —  upwards  of  £40,000  —  he  was  appointed  renter  of 
tiie  district  of  Dingapore.  The  following  is  the  description  given  of  the 
nroceedings  of  this  great  agent  of  the  British  government,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  a  gentleman  in  the  Company's  service,  who  was  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  charges  made  against  him :  —  "  The  poor  ryots,  or  husband- 
men, were  treated  m  a  manner  that  would  never  gain  belief,  if  it  was  not 
attested  by  the  words  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  to  their  lordships  for  the  horrid  relation  with  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  harrow  their  feelings.  The  worthy  Commissioner, 
Patterson,  who  had  authenticated  the  particulars  of  this  relation,had  wished, 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  he  might  have  drawn  a  veil  over  them ; 
but  as  he  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  them,  he  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  state  those  particulars,  however  shocking  they  were  to  his  feel- 
ings. The  cattle  and  com  of  the  husbandman  were  sold  for  a  third  of  their 
Tiuue,  and  their  huts  reduced  to  ashes.  The  unfortunate  owners  were 
obliged  to  borrow  from  usurers,  that  they  might  discharge  their  bonds, 
which  had  unjlistly  and  illegally  been  extorted  from  them  while  they  were 
in  confinement ;  and  such  was  the  determination  of  the  infernal  fiend,  Deni 
Sing,  to  have  these  bonds  discharged,  that  the  wretched  husbandmen  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money,  not  at  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fogty,  or  fi^,  but  at 
SIX  HUNDRED  per  cent.,  to  satisfy  him !  Those  who  could  not  raise  this 
money,  were  most  cruelly  treated.  Cords  were  drawn  tight  round  their 
fingers,  till  the  flesh  of  the  four  on  each  hand  was  actually  incorporated, 
and  became  one  solid  mass.  The  fingers  were  then  separated  by  wedges 
of  iron  and  wood  driven  in  between  them !  Others  were  tied,  two  and 
two,  by  the  feet,  and  thrown  across  a  wooden  bar,  upon  which  they  hung 
with  their  feet  uppermost.  They  were  then  beaten  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
tin  the  toe-nails  c&opped  off!  They  were  afterwards  beaten  about  the  head 
till  the  blood  gushea  out  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  They  were  also 
flogged  on  the  naked  body  with  bamboo  canes  and  prickly  bushes,  and, 
above  all,  with  some  poisonous  weeds,  which  were  of  a  caustic  nature,  and 
burnt  at  every  touch-  The  cruelty  of  the  monster  who  had  ordered  all  this, 
had  contrived  how  to  tear  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  He  had  frequent- 
ly had  a  father  and  a  son  tied  naked  to  one  another  by  the  feet  and  arms, 
and  then  flogged  till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh ;  and  he  had  the 
devilish  satisfaction  to  know  that  eyery  blow  must  hurt,  for  if  one  escaped 
tile  son,  his  sensibility  was  wounded  by  the  knowledge  he  had  that  the- 
blow  had  fallen  upon  his  father.  The  same  torture  was  felt  by  the  father 
when  he  knew  that  every  blow  that  missed  him,  had  fallen  upon  his  son." 
The  treatment  of  the  females  could  not  be  described.  Dragged  from  the 
inmoet  recesses  of  their  houses,  which  the  religion  of  the  country  had 
made  so  many  sanctuaries,  they  were  exposed  naXed  to  public  view.  The 
virgins  were  carried  to  the  Court  of  Justice,  where  they  might  naturally 
have  looked  for  protection,  but  they  now  looked  for  it  in  vain ;  for,  in  the 
face  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  in  the  face  of  the  spectators,  in  the  face  of 
t&e  sun,  those  tender  and  modest  virgins  were  brutally  violated.  The  only 
diffenrence  between  ih&T  treatment  and  that  of  their  mothers  was,  Ihat  tha 
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former  were  dishonored  in  the  face  of  day,  the  latter  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  their  dungeons.  Other  females  had  the  nipples  of  their  breasts  put  in  a 
cleft  bamboo  and  torn  off.  What  follows  is  too  shocking  and  indecent  to 
transcribe.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  under  British  rule,  by 
an  officer  in  British  employment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  revenue 
for  the  exchequer  of  the  East  India  Company  f 

But  we  may  be  told,  *  Oh  !  this  happened  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
and  things  are  now  very  different.'  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  gravely 
doubted  whether  things  are  very  different  The  Beport  of  the  lorture 
Commission,  as  to  the  system  pursued  up  to  the  present  day  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras,  warrants  that  doubt  But  even  if  it  were  so,  do  we 
imagine  that  God  forgets  at  the  end  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  ?  Do  na- 
tions which  perpetrate  or  approve  such  deeds  as  are  described  above — and 
it  is  undeniaole  that  the  British  nation  did  afterwards  virtually  justify  and 
accept  the  policy  of  Warren  Hastings — ^reflect  that  in  so  doing  they  com- 
mit thems^ves  to  a  conflict  with  One  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day  ?  It  is  not  in  one  generation  that  the  crimes  of  states  and  communi- 
ties are  visited  with  retribution.  It  was  not  in  the  lifetime  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  that  the  infinite  atrocities  they  committed  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  were 
measured  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  country  that  sent  them  forth,  and 
profited  by  their  iniquities.  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  has  condoned  national  offences,  for  which  there  has  been  neither 
repentance  nor  reparation,  because  seventy  or  eighty  years  have  been  per- 
mitted to  elapse  without  any  visible  punishment? 

We  say  "  for  which  there  has  been  neither  repentance  nor  reparation." 
And  this  is,  to  our  mind,  the  saddest  and  most  alarming  aspect  which  the 
present  crisis  wears.  There  is  a  hoarse  and  savage  cry  for  vengeance 
resounding  through  the  country.  But  who  inquires,  Is'there  not  a  cause  ? 
In  all  the  forms  c^  prayer  that  have  been  issued  on  occasion  of  this  calam- 
ity, with  one  exception, — ^that  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, — there  is  not,  even 
in  the  presence  of  God,  any  acknowledgement  of  sin,  or  any  expression  of 
penitence,  on  account  of  our  post  abuse  of  power  in  India.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  everywhere  either  a  hardy  denial  or  an  open  and  arrogant 
justification  of  the  lon^  course  of  rapacity  and  conquest  we  have  pursued 
m  India.  Even  religious  men  cannot  be  brought  to  confess  that  "  the 
righteous  Lord,  who  loveth  righteousness,''  must  have  disapproved  such 
deeds  of  high-handed  violence  as  those  which  have  been,  year  after  year, 
steadily  perpetrated  by  the  British  authorities  in  India.  There  is  a  pious 
cant  constantly  put  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  all  the  evils  done  in  India. 
It  is  encountered  and  exploded  with  admirable  force  by  Mr.  Howitt's 
work  on  Colonization  and  Christianity :  "  It  is  true  that,  as  the  panegyrists 
of  an  Indian  policy  contend,  it  may  be  the  design  of  Providence  that  the 
swarming  millions  of  Hindostan  should  be  placed  under  our  care,  (hat  they 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  English  rule,  and  of  English  knowledge ;  but 
Providence  has  no  need  that  we  should  violate  all  his  most  righteous  in- 
junctions to  enable  him  to  bring  about  his  designs.  Providence,  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  intended  that  Jacob  should  supersede  Esau  in  the  heritage 
of  Israel ;  but  Providence  had  no  need  of  the  deception  which  Rebecca  and 
Jacob  practiced — ^had  no  need  of  the  mess  of  pottage  and  the  kid-skins,  to 
enable  Him  to  effect  his  object.  We  are  mucn  too  ready  to  run  the  wUfui 
career  of  our  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  lay  the  charge  at  the  door  of 
Providence.  If  the  real  object  of  our  policy  and  exertions  in  India  has 
been  the  achievement  of  wealth  and  power,  as  it  undoubtedly  has,  it  is 
pitiful  and  hypocritical  to  endeavor  to  clothe  it  with  the  pretence  of  work- 
ing the  will  of  Providence,  and  seeking  the  good  of  the  nations."  It  t^ 
pitiful  apd  hypocritical.    No  mortal  man  who  reads  the  history  of  British 
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India  will  have  the  eftonteiy  to  say,  that  when  Lord  Clive,^  and  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  like  Ahab 
coveting  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  "  have  killed,  and  taken  possession"  of 
kingdom  after  kingdom  in  India,  that  they  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
accomplishing  the  will  of  Providence.  Tney  did  so  in  order  to  gratifV 
the  impulses  of  personal  or  national  ambition ;  and  the  other  plea,  with 
whatever  grimace  of  piety  it  may  be  put  forth,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
yamish  over  the  iniquity  of  their  deeds,  or  avert  fVom  us  as  a  nation,  without 
timely  penitence  and  reformation,  the  Just  retribution  which  overtakes 
injustice,  oppression  and  wrong. — Iler.  of  Peace. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  INCREASING  OUR  NAVY*. 

A  disposition  to  increase  our  Navy,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  thus  win* 
ning  favor  with  the  people,  has  become  a  sort  of  chronic  folly  with  our 
politicians.  To  what  length  it  may  yet  go,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but 
the  following  remarks  from  the  N.  Y.  Post,  nearly  a  year  ago,  furnish 
some  very  pertinent  and  decisive  objections  against  such  a  policy. 

The  Increase  of  our  Navy.  —  Who  are  most  often  engaged  in  bloody 
quarrels  and  homicides  ?  The  men  who  carry  weapons  on  their  persons. 
Read  the  accounts  of  murders  committed  at  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
you  will  find  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  practice  of  going  armed.  A  quarrel  arises,  a  dirk  is  drawn,  a  pistol 
is  suddenly  produced  fVom  a  side  pocket,  and  one  of  the  party  goes  from 
the  scene  of  strife  with  the  blood  of  the  other  on  his  bands. 

It  is  so  with  nations.  A  state  of  preptCration  for  war  is  a  temptation  to 
hostilities.  When  large  armies  are  on  foot,  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
en|^age  in  contests  of  phpical  force  is  alwa;^  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
indulged.  Cover  the  ocean  with  armed  smps  which  have  no  connection 
with  commerce,  and  are  only  destined  to  bombard  towns  and  to  burn  and 
sink  trading  vessels  ;  and  you  create  the  inclination  to  show,  by  some  ex-  • 
ercise  of  their  dreadftil  vocation,  that  this  apparatus  of  destruction  is  not 
superfluous.  Nations,  thus  taking  their  stand  on  the  verj'  verge  of  war, 
mxy  step  at  any  moment  over  the  line  which  divides  war  from  peace. 

It  is  H>r  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  we  hope  that  no  enlargement 
of  our'nayy  will  be  allowed  by  Congress,  ncrtwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Department.  Why  do  we  want  a  larger 
navy  ?  What  interest  that  could  be  defended  by  ships-of-war,  is  now  in 
peril  ?  Are  the  other  powers  of  the  world  more  likely  to  plan  a  descent 
upon  our  shores,  or  to  send  forth  their  fleets  to  bum  our  towns,  and  rifle 
our  commerce,  now  that  we  are  strong  and  great,  than  they  were  when  we 
were  small  and  weak? 

We  are  protected  by  the  very  smallness  of  our  navy,  which  tells  the 
world  that  we  have  no  plana  of  conquest,  and  allays  that  jealousy  which 
the  growth  of  our  power  tends  naturally  to  awaken.  We  are  protected 
by  the  interests  of  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  of  the  Qld  World, 
which  feel  the  need  of  a  free  and  peaceful  intercourse  with  our  continent, 
whfle  they  are  at  strife  with  each  other.  All  over  the  continent  of  I^^urope, 
and  its  iaies,  they  spin  and  weave  our  cotton  to  clothe  their'  population  ; 
and  they  look  to  America  as  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  industry, 
and  a  quarter  from  which  to  draw  necessary  supplies  in  return. 

It  is  urged  that  we  need  a  larger  navy  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
our  country,  and  the  greater  extent  of  our  possessions.    If  we  had  distant 
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Stment ;  but  we  have  none.  We  have  no  possessions  which  the  power  of 
e  world  can  wrest  from  us ;  and  the  world  knows  it,  and  will  not  make  the 
attempt.  This  confederacy  of  free  communities,  mistress  both  of  the  We8« 
'  tern  Atlantic  and  the  Eastern  Pacific,  possessing  the  fairest  part  of  the  new 
world,  with  a  population  of  near  thirty  millions,  the  most  active  and  en- 
terprising race  or  men  the  world  ever  saw,  offers  no  inducement  to  a  hostile 
attack  from  any  quarter.  Specious  reasons  might  have  been  ^ven  for 
owning  a  large  navy  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  none  such  can  be  given  now. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  content  with  this  happy  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  occasions  of  strife  multiplied  in  the 
least  degree,  or  any  of  the  moral  securities  of  peace  withdrawn.  The  genius 
of  our  institutions  is  often  said  to  be  pacific ;  it  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
genius  of  our  people  is  not  pacific  in  any  peculiar  degree.  As  a  people, 
we  are  jealous  of  our  rights,  real  or  imaginary,  and  quick  to  resent  the 
very  shadow  of  insult.  Such  a  people  should  not  trust  itself  with  the  pre- 
parations of  war  implied  in  maintaining  a  formidable  navy.  To  do  so 
would  be  like  filling  a  hot-headed  young  man's  pocket  with  daggers  and 
pistols,  and  sendine  him  out  on  New*  Year's  eve  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
drinking  houses.  We  have  had  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  owning 
ships-of-war  within  the  last  few  months.  It  would  have  been  better  not 
to  have  had  an  armed  vessel  on  the  ocean  than  that  the  pages  of  our  mari- 
time history  should  be  sullied  with  the  record  of  the  bombardment  of 
Greytown. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  increase  of  our  navy  which  is  now  demanded,  it 
only  a  moderate  one.  Rely  upon  it,  a  moderate  enlargement  is  only  the 
preliminary  to  a  call  for  still  more  liberal  appropriations.  A  navy  a  little 
larger  than  ours  now  is,  would  still  be  a  very  inadequate  protection  for  our 
long  sea  coast  on  the  two  great  oceans,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for 
our  immense  commerce.  If  we  are  to  make  these  safe  with  armed  ships 
and  floating  batteries,  we  must  have  squadrons  of  new  steam-frigates  budt 
immediately,  and  enlist  hosts  of  seamen,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions,  till 
our  fleets  rival  in  greatness  those  of  England  and  France.  If  we  stop  much 
short  of  this  point,  we  may  just  as  well  remain  where  we  are. 

Meantime  we  apprehend  much  greater  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  na^ 
tion  from  an  increase  of  the  navy.  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  the  navy 
furnishes  the  means  of  engaging  the  country  in  hostilities  with  other  nations 
—  ^e  European  powers  at  least  —  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  We 
add  this  to  the  many  considerations  which  induce  us  to  protest  against  an 
enlargement  of  our  naval  force. 


INCIDENTAL  SUPPORTS  OF  WAR 
It  is  painfully  instructive  to  see  how  wide  a  circle  of  selfish  interests  axe 
enlisted  in  support  of  the  war-system,  and  of  any  given  war.  It  is  strong- 
ly entrenched  In  a  multitude  of  such  interests ;  and  their  influence  is  seen 
and  felt,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  Neither  states- 
manship, nor  patriotism,  nor  common  sense,  has  half  so  much  to  do  in  hct 
with  the  question  of  war,  as  the  harpies  of  avarice,  or  some  other  forms  of 
selfishness,  that,  like  vultures  hovering  over  a  field  of  battle,  hope  to  feed 
and  fatten  on  its  manifold  expenditures.  We  will  just  glance  at  a  few  of 
these  supports  of  the  war-system : — 

PENSIONS  ;  OB  BACK-PAT  FOB  WAB-SEBVICES. 

_Nq  p^bec  puU^  servioes  are  rewarded  with  pensions.    A  statesman,  like  J 
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or  of  his  powers,  and  the  cream  of  his  whole  life  in  his  country's  sendee^ 
himself  provide  for  his  old  age ;  but  the  common  herd  of  warriors,  on  land 
or  sea,  must  have  pay  or  pensions  through  life,  and  then  leave  children  and 
widows  to  depend,  we  hardly  know  for  how  many  generations,  on  the  boun- 
ty of  government  As  a  reward  for  a  few  years  or  even  months  of 
Jiffhting,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  warrior,  unlike  any  other  public  servant, 
had  a  sort  of  perpetual  claim  to  support  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 

Tak«,  as  an  illustration,  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions.    **  The  Pension  Office  has  added  to  the  roll  of  pensioners  during 
tlie  year,  under  all  the  various  acts : — 
52  revolutionary  soldiers. 

338  widowr  of  revolutionary  soldiers. 

265  half-pay  widows  and  orphans. 

291  invalids. 

946 
The  arrears  due  on  the  same  at  the  date  of  issuing  the 

pension  eertifioates,  amounted  to $241,049  72 

The  amount  paid  during  the  year  by  pension  agents  is : 

To  revolutionary  soldiers  • (103,981  29 

Widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers •• • 483,320  42 

fiaif-pay  widows  and  orphans .' 304,352  26 

Invahds  469,347  92 

Privateers • 1,547  00 

«  f  1,362,548  86 

174  of  revolutionary  soldiers  and  738  widows  of  revolutionc&y  soldiers 
have  died  during  the  year.  Total  number  of  deaths  of  all-  cbsses  of  pen* 
sionerSf  1,451. 

The  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1857,  is  as  fbl* 
lows: — 

346  revolutionary  soldiers,  yearly  amount (20,541  85 

4702  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  yearly  amount 875,582  63 

2854  half-pay  widows  and  orpnans,  yearly  amount 270,992  45 

5266  invalids,  yearly  amdunt 468,017  57 

18  privateers,  yearly  amount 1,252  00 

13,185  Total $1,136,386  50 

Just  analyze  this  account  a  little.  The  revolutionary  war  closed  more 
than  seventy-five  years  ago  $  and  surely  we  should  have  expected  that  the 
widowMf  if  not  the  children,  of  its  soldiers  would  by  this  time  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  Here,  however,  we  find  added  to  the  list  **  338  widows  of  rev- 
olutionary soldiers,"  besides  556  "  half-pay  widows,  orphans  and  invalids.'' 
The  very  last  year  there  were  paid  to  these  revolutionary  'pensioners  no 
less  than  $1,362,548 !  and  on  tiie  30th  of  June,  1857,  there  remained 
a  total  of  13,185  pensioners,  olainung  $1,136,386  as  due  to  them  for  war- 
service*  rendered  nearly  a  century  ago !  Thus  the  dead  carcase  of  war  is 
costing  us  every  year  nearly  one  million  and  a  half. 

But  there  is  one  queer  item  in  the  above  account.  "  PrivaieerM  $1,547  V 
and  in  the  next  year's  list  "  18  privateers,  yearly  amount,  $1,252."  What 
dofta  this  meftn  P     Are  we.  a  Christian  n«nnl#»-  tiawi***  ?«  ♦^'*  -»-»•»  ***  —- — 
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ity  of  $1,547  for  deeds  which  are  now  branded  as  crimes  by  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  ?  'Well,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  hope  that  this  class 
of  revolutionary  worthies  cannot  live  many  centuries  longer. 

THE  4f  ONEY  ABGUMENT  FOB  WAB. 

The  people,  as  a  body,  little  suspect  how  much  the  hope  of  procuring 
gains  in  one  way  or  another,  has  to  do  with  occasioning  or  continuing  war. 
It  was  chiefly  this  motive  that  upheld  the  war  against  the  Indians  in 
Florida.  An  expenditure  of  more  than  forty  millions  on  a  comparatively 
small  few  in  that  section,  must  have  yielded  some  "  fat  jobs."  Just  so 
with  our  Mexican  war.  Individual  cupidity  along  the  Texan  frontiers,  had 
quite  as  much  to  do  in  bringing  on  that  great  villainy,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  slave-oligarchy. 

So  either  actual  war,  or  danger  of  war,  gives  large  opportunities  for 
making  money  by  outrageous  charges  against  the  government.  The  last 
Congress  appointed  a  commission  on  such  claims  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territories.  After  nearly  a  year's  session,  itself  a  very  plausible  ground 
of  complaint  for  exorbitant  expense,  it  forwarded  its  report  not  long  ago  to 
Washington : — 

"  Some  thirty  thousand  claims  were  passed  upon  and  specially  endorsed 
bv  the  Commission  t    The  following  abstract  shows  the  principal  leatures 
of  the  report : — 
Number  of  volunteer  troopsJn  Oregon,  enrolled  in  the  late 

Indian  war '.'...'.....•• 4,526 

Amount  of  volunteers'  pay  reported  by  the  commission. . .  .$l,409,6i64  53 
Amount  of  Expenses  in  support  of  volunteer  service  in  Ore- 
gon  , 3,040,344  80 

Total  war  debt  in  Oregon. 4,449,859  93 

Number  volunteer  troops  in  WashingtAi 1,896 

Keported  volunteers'  pay  of  same 519,593,  06 

Expenses  in  support  of  volunteers  in  Washington « .      971 ,882  39 

Total  war  debt  in  W;a8hington $1,481,485  45 

Total  war  debt  in  both  Territories 5,931,344  78 

What  a  result !  Six  millions  spent  —  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  for 
what?  One  contemporary  says,  "this  little  bill  was  for  scalping  Indians, 
and  violating  squaws,  two  years  ago  ;  a  '  war '  stigmatized  at  the  time  by 
Gen.  Wool  as  wholly  unwarranted  and  unprovoked,  deliberately  got  up  by 
the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  running  up  bills  on  good,  easy  Unde  Sam." 
Among  its  items  is  said  to  be  "$2  00  a  ton  for  hay !"  A  very  common  way  of 
making  charges  in  war.  In  the  Florida  war  it  was  even  aaid  by  some  con- 
versant with  thT3  facts  in  the  ca«e,  that  the  com  dealt  out  to  the  horses  cost 
the  government  a  cent  a  kernel !  It  is  in  such  ways  that  men  grow  rich  by 
war  ;  and  here  is  one  of  its  chi^f  motives,  the  moat  common  and  the  most 
effective  of  alL 

THE  BETAINEB8  OF  WAIL 

In  every  wax  there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  men  who  live  by  it,  as  a  species 
of  camp-followers.  They  traffic  with  the  soldiers ;  some  in  cloUiing,  and 
Some  in  liquor  and  tobacco,  some  in  trinkets,  and  some  in  horses  or  wean« 
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ons ;  some  in  fruits  and  pastry,  others  in  music,  dancing  and  jugglery ; 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another,  but  all  getting  money.  There  are 
other  camp-followers  in  war,  more  respectable  than  this  vulgar  'herd,  but 
just  as  mercenary,  servile  and  selfish,  and  just  atf  indifferent  to  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  their  country.  Their  object  is  money,  no  matter  how  got ; 
and  they  gloat  over  the  prospects  of  a  threatened  war,  right  or  wrong,  as  a 
mercenary  calculation  of  gain.  If  they  can  only  coin  money  out  of  it,  that 
is  all  they  care  for.    Their  name  is  legion  j  but  we  will  specify  only  a  few : — 

1.  Some  hope  to  profit  by  government  loans  and  a  large  public  debt,  two 
inevitable  consequences  of  war.  Of  these,  some  will  be  found  to  be  plia- 
ble politicians,  who  cannot  be  openly  compensated,  and  leading  bankers 
and  brokers,  who  expect  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  in  the  distribution  or 
sale  of  the  stocks.  To  what  other  uses  was  put  the  three  million  loan  under 
President  Polk  in«the  Mexican  war  ?  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  whidi 
such  men  contrive  in  war  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  often 
under  guises  that  conceal  the  lurking  villainy. 

2.  The  navigation  interest ;  the  owners  of  ships,  especially  of  old,  rot- 
ten, unseaworthy  hulks,  for  the  use  of  which  the  government  is  wont,  in  its 
war  emergencies,  to  pay  most  enormous  sums,  sometimes  more  than  their 
whole  value  for  a  single  trip  in  transporting  troops  and  stores.  In  such 
ways  fabulous  profits  are  often  realised. 

3.  War  is  sure,  also,  to  create  a  demand  for  an  immediate  increase  of 
the  navy.  Millions  on  millions  would  very  soon  be  spent  upon  it  in  ways 
that  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  pockets  of  personal  or  political  friends. 

4.  Then  would  come  a  motley  multitude,  eager  to  secure,  by  partizan  in- 
fluences, commissions  of  every  grade  from  lieutenant  to  brigadier  general* 
£rom  midshipman  to  commodore,  and  all  sorts  of  lucrative  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  things  requisite  for  the  army  and  navy. 

5.  Especially  earnest  would  be  the  survivors  of  our  last  war,  during 
which  so  many  "  sold  fire- wood  at  $100  a  cord,  and  rented  river  steam- 
boats to  the  government  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  week !"  Even  stronger 
cases  than  these  occurred  in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  no  wonder  if  large 
numbers  should  exult  at  the  prospect  of  such  large  and  easy  gains. 

6.  Add  to  all  these,  the  swarms  of  political  Micawbers  patiently  waiting 
for  something,  little  matter  what,  that  shall  bring  to  them  hope  of  reward 
or  lucrative  employment  from  some  quarter.  Such  men,  on  the  approach 
of  war,  come  up  all  over  the  land  very  like  the  lice  and  frogs  that  covered 
Egypt  ef  old. 

7.  In  the  van,  or  rather  in  the  wake,  of  all  these  multifarious  expectants 
from  war,  come  the  eager,  desperate,  coolly  calculating  competitors  for  its 
grand  prizes,  for  its  generalships  and  conunodoreships,  for  a  seat  in  Con. 
gress,  or  the  cabinet,  for  a  foreign  mission,  or  even  the  President's  chair. 
Every  war,  even  so  paltry  and  contemptible  one  as  ours  with  Mexico,  will 
hatch  or  spawn  such  hopes  and  ambitions  without  end. 
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The  very  first  serious  thought  of  war  is  sure  to  rally  more  or  less  of  all 
these  classes.  How  soon  did  the  prospect  of  a  conflict  with  the  Mormons 
lately,  begin  to  flood  the  Executive  with  applicants  for  commissions  in  the 
war !  The  relics  of  the  regiment  from  Maryland  in  the  Mexican  war, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  sent  at  once  to  Washington  a  deputation  from 
Baltimore  to  tender  their  services.  What  patriotism,  or  —  insanity ! 
There  is  not  in  the  world,  outside  of  savage  barbarism,  such  a  blind,  heed- 
less, reckless  predilection  for  war  as  we  find  among  a  class  in  our  own 
country.  Where  else  could  you  muster  recruits  for  such  a  military  vaga- 
bond as  William  Walker,  the  Don  Quixote  of  American  Filibusterism  P 

Mark  how  far  selfish  aims  decide  all  such  questions.  A  fair  and  well- 
informed  writer  from  Washington  in  the  N.  T,  Postf  (of  Jan.  1858,)  says 
**  the  expenses  of  this  (Mormon)  war  threaten  to  be  perfectly  enormous.  I 
hear  that  the  War  Department  have  just  made  a  contract  with  Majors  & 
BrUssell  for  the  transportation  of  provisions,  amountinf^  to  over  $5,000,- 
000 !  If  twenty-five  wagons  were  to  leave  Fort  Leavenworth  every  day,  it 
would  take  them  over  two  months  to  start  the  whole  stock  on  its  way  to 
Utah  I  But  for  the  immense  pecuniary  interests  depending  upon  its  pros* 
ecution,  and  the  multitudes  of  men  in  the  army  looking  to  its  ravages  for 
promotion,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Utah  Territorial  Act  would 
be  repealed,  and  the  war  abandoned.  It  is  likely  to  cost  the  nation  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  before  it  is  finished ;  and,  as  it  will  be  divided  main- 
ly among  the  favorites  of  the  Administration,  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  humanity  or  justice  when  it  pleads  for  peace." 


-•••- 


CHAPTER  ON  OUR  MILITIA. 

OuB  secular  newspapers  seem,  with  a  sort  of  Pickvrickean  regard  for 
**  our  citizen  soldiers,"  to  be  intent  on  keeping  the  public  apprized  of 
whatever  any  company  or  platoon  may  be  doing  in  the  way  of  excursions, 
or  musters,  or  drills,  or  dinners,  or  balls.  One  is  tempted  to  look  upon 
these  demonstrations  of  the  military,  as  a  cheap  and  effective  way  of  getting 
themsleves  advertised  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  notice  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  and  from  far  other  motives. 

Vermont  Militia.  —  The  militia  system  has  been  practically  dead  in 
Vermont  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  with  no  apparent  wish  of  the  people  as  a 
body  for  its  revival  j  but  last  year  the  Legislature  gave  permission  for  the^ 
organization  of  a  few  volunteer  companies,  and  the  military  spirits  there 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  up  public  and  legislative  demonstra. 
tions  in  favor  of  a  "  citizen  soldiery."  The  worthy  governor,  friend  though 
he  be  of  Peace,  and  all  Christian  reforms,  was  persuaded  by  some  means 
to  incorporate  in  his  opening  message  to  the  recent  Legislature,  a  para- 
graph which  struck  us  with  some  surprise  ;  and  a  member  of  the  House 
was  induced,  "  by  request,"  to  propose  a  bill  authorizing  itoo  uniformed 
companies  in  a  regiment ;  a  change  asked  by  a  military  convention  held  in 
«-TtA  aiifiimn   tkt  'Riirlinirtnn  for  thn  vrhole   State,  and  containinff  lUSt  six 
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Such  is  the  demand  in  Yenaont  for  the  militia  systemi — six  military  of- 
ficers pleading  for  its  revival  "  to  redeem  the  ancient  name  and  glory  of 
our  beloved  Oreen  Mountain  State !  **    Shade  of  Ethan  Allen ! 

The  ablest  paper  in  the  State  (Vi.  Chronicle,)  thus  alludes  to  this  sub- 
ject:—  "More  than  thirty  years  ago  (in  1826)  the  Secretarjr  of  War  un- 
dertook a  thorough  inquiry  into  uie  Militia  system.  His  circulars  were 
sent  to  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  whose  position  and  experi- 
ence would  nve  most  value  to  their  testimony  and  their  opinions.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries,  and  of  the  discussions  which  attended  and 
followed  them,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  old  militia  system  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  concluded  that  the  system  was  a  great  and  need- 
less expense,  and  the  source  of  incalculable  evils,  without  any  compensat- 
ing benefit  Since  that  time  sundry  modifications  of  military 'systems  have 
been  tried  in  different  States;  but  we  have  not  learned  that  they  have  any 
essential  advantage  over  the  old  plan,  except  in  the  way  of  limitation.  As 
they  embrace  fewer  persons,  and  there  are  fewer  parades,  the  evils  and  ex- 
pense are  less ;  but  we  must  express  the  hope  that  the  people  of  Vermont 
will  not  again  be  burdened  with  an  expensive,  demoralizing  and  useless 
militia  system ;  at  least  not  without  as  thorough  previous  investigation  as 
was  had  by  those  who  controlled  the  affairs  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 

The  Militu  System  of  Vibginia.  —  A  Roanoke  chevalier,  sitting  on 
an  empty  ammunition  box,  toasting  a  musk-rat  upon  the  blunt  point  of 
one  of  the  State's  old  bayonets,  and  contemplating  the  %ures  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Yimnia,  would  be  as  touching  a  pio- 
ture  as  the  artist  intended  to  make  of  Af  arius  sitting  upon  the  broken  col- 
umn in  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  It  would  express,  too,  very  clearly  the  de- 
cayed military  condition-  of  the  Old  Dominion.  On  paper,  this  maternal 
State  of  statesmen  is  strong,  and  has  quite  the  wrinkled  front  of  war. 
The  Brigade  returns  of  1863,  flattered  the  chivalry  with  the  possession  of 
ninety-two  troops  of  cavalrjr,  fiftv  companies  of  artillery,  forty-nine  com- 
nies  of  light  infantry,  and  sixty-five  companies  of  riflemen,  a  little  army 
of  14,047  men.  The  adjutant-general  has  lately  been  hunting  around  for 
these  defenders  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  champions  of  State  rights. 
He  sadly  reports  to  the  Legislature,  that  of  those  ninety-two  companies  of 
cavalry,  ninety-two  are  wholly  missinf  I  that  forty-nine  out  of  those  fifty 
companies  of  artillery  are  '  goners ; '  that  but  nine  companies  of  light  in- 
fantry are  left  in  the  whole  State ;  and  that  sixty-four  companies  out  of  the 
sixty-fiVe  of  riflemen  can't  any  where  be  heard  of.  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  Dominion,  they  are  '  clean  gone.'  From  bad  to  worse  proceeds  this 
sorrowful  report.  The  actual,  aggregate  of  the  Virginian  military  force, 
when  chased  down,  numbered  593 ;  but  when  last  mustered,  only  223  ap- 
peared under  arms.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Virginian  idea  of  prop- 
erty, that  the  Adjutant,  in  his  descending  climax  of  troubles,  is  obliged  to 
state  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  arms  issued  by  the  State  for  twenty 
years  past,  have  been  stolen !  and  also  are  *  clean  gone.'  In  the  language 
of  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  *  is  not  this  expose  enough  to  strike  every  pa- 
triot with  consternation?' " — Albany  Joumcd. 

Massachusetts  Militia.  — Here,  as  in  one  or  two  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  militia  system  has  been,  galvanized  of  late  into  more 
show  of  strength  and  respectability.  According  to  recent  returns,  the  en- 
rolled militia,  i.  e.  men  liable  to  military  service,  but  doing  none  in  fact, 
is  151,144 ;  while  the  volunteer  militia,  i.  e.  men  whose  names  are  en- 
rolled on  paper  as  performing  military  drills  several  days  in  the  year  at 
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an  expense  to  the  State  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  embraces  an  aggregate  of  6,424  ;  thus  making,  of  the  enrolled  and 
the  active  militia,  157,538.  Cut  boni  ?  Of  what  need  or  use,  for  the  last 
eighty  years  of  our  history  as  a  State  ?  Of  what  for  the  century  to  come  ? 
What  emergency  or  want  do  they  meet  that  might  not  be  met  as  wdl 
without  them,  and  with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  and  moral  evils  insep- 
arable from  this  system  ? 


•>• 
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It  has  become  a  habit  with  many  people  to  pacify  their  consciences, 
when  goaded  into  alarm  under  a  sense  of  our  ceaseless  and  unjust  aggres- 
sions m  the  East,  by  saying,  '*  Well,  at  any  rate,  these  acquisitions,  thou^ 
they  may  be  made  bv  means  which  we  cannot  justify,  are,  after  all,  a  great 
blessing  to  the  people,  who  are  far  better  off  under  our  dominion  than  that 
of  their  native  chiers.''  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  no  justification  of 
our  rapacity.  There  are  many  persons  in  possession  of  large  estates  in 
this  country  who  administer  them  so  wretchedly,  and  so  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  their  tenants,  that  any  change  of  ownership  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. But  would  that  warrant  any  one  in  seizing  those  estates  by 
violence,  or  in  tr\'ing  to  get  hold  of  them  by  some  fraudulent  legal  process  ? 
But  we  are  str^gly  convinced,  after  some  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  above  complacent  boast  is  not  true.  We 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  have  really  no  conception  whatever  of 
the  deplorable  condition  in  which  the  million  population  of  India,  who  are 
nominally  our  fellow^subjects,  are  sunk.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  few  testimonies  on  this  point   from  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

And  let  us  take  as  our  example  the  province  of  Bengal,  where  the  present 
mutinv  has  broken  out.    What  was  its  condition  before  it  came  into  British 

Sosseesioii  ?  Listen  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Macaulay  :  **  In  spite  of  the 
lussulman  despot,  and  of  the  MahrSttta  freebooters,  Bengal  was  known 
through  the  East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  the  rich  kingdom.  Its  popu- 
lation multiplied  exceedingly ;  distant  provinces  were  nourished  from  ita 
overflowing  granaries,  and  the  noble  ladies  of  London  and  Paris  were 
clothed  in  the  delicate  produce  of  its  looms."  Again,  Stewart,  in  his 
"  History  of  Bengal,"  says,  "  by  the  prudent  administration  of  a  system  of 
sound  policy  and  humanity,  the  rich  province  of  Dacca  was  cultivated  in 
every  part,  and  abounded  in  everything  requisite  for  the  comfort  and 
gratification  of  its  inhabitants.  Justice  was  administered  with  impartiality, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  administrators,  Gholab  Alv  Khan  and  Jeswunt  Roy, 
gained  great  credit  to  their  principal,  Sanferaz  khan.  Jeswunt  Roy  had 
been  educated  under  the  Nawul  Aly  Khan,  whose  example  he  emulated  in 
purity,  integrity,  and  in  indefatigable  attention  to  business ;  and  in  framing 
his  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  province,  he  studied  to  render 
them  conducive  to  the  general  ease  and  hai)piness  of  the  people  ;  he  abolish- 
ed all  monopolies  and  the  imposts  which  had  been  laid  upon  grain." 
(Hist.,^.  430.)  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  our  predecessors  ruled  that 
beautiful  land,  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  under  their 
rule.  But  what  does  Lord  Cornwallis  say  of  the  condition  of  Bengal,  after 
it  had  been  some  forty  years  under  British  dominion  ?  Here  are  his 
words  : — **I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  agriculture  and  commerce 
have  for  many  years  been  graduculy  declining,  and  that  at  present,  excepting 
the  class  of  Snoofs  and  Banyans,  who  reside  almost  entirely  in  great  towns* 
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the  inhabitaiitB  of  these  provinces  are  advancing  hastily  to  a  general  ataite 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness." 

But  perhaps  it  ^U  be  said  that  these  vords  were  written  many  years 
ago,  and  that  since  then  there  has  been  great  improvement.  Let  us  see. 
Many  of  our  readers  probably  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Marshman,  son  of  the 
eminent  Baptist  missionary  of  that  name.  He  has  been  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  most  important  journal  in  India,  called  ITie  Friend  of  India, 
which,  it  is  generally  understood,  has  also  a  sort  of  semi-official  connection 
with  the  Government.  At  anv  rate,  Mr.  Marshman  is  seldom  disposed  to 
impugn  our  eastern  policy,  On  the  contrary,  he  is  generally  a  strenuous 
defender  of  our  system  of  conquest  and  annexation.  He  is,  therefore,  a 
witness  not  likely  to  be  unduly  severe  on  anything  pertaining  to  Indian 
rule.  Aftd  yet  this  is  the  language  in  which  he  describes  the  condition  of 
some  thirty  millions  of  native  British  subjects  in  the  province  of  Bengal : 
— "  No  one  has  attempted  to  contradict  the  fact,  that  the  Bengal  peasantry 
is  almost  as  wretched  and  degraded  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  living  in 
the  most  miserable  hovels,  scarcely  fit  for  a  dog-kennel,  covered  with  tater- 
ed  rags,  and  unable,  in  too  manv  instances,  to  procure  more  than  a  single 
meal  a  day  for  himself  and  family.  The  Bengal  ryot  knows  nothing  of 
the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  We  speak  without  exargeration  wnen 
we  affirm,  that  if  the  real  condition  of  those  who  raise  the  narvest,  which 
yields  between  three  and  four  millions  a  year,  waS  fully  known,  it  would 
make  the  ears  of  every  one  who  heard  thereof  to  tingle."  (April  1,  1852.) 
In  July,  1857,  Mr.  Kinnaird  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  the 
protestant  missionaries  of  all  denominations  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
stating  that  ''social  evils  of  the  most  formidable  and  appalling  magnitude, 
call  for  the  deep  consideration,  and  for  the  prompt  judicious,  and  vigorous 
iBter})08ition  of  the  government."  From  the  enumeration  of  these  evils  we 
subjoin  the  following  extraets : — 

'*  The  peasantry  of  this  part  of  India  are  demoralized  and  pauperized. 
Sixty  years  have  sufficed  to  reduce  a  fair  and  fertile  region,  as  large  as 
France,  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  under  which  Ireland  suffered  so 
grievously  and  so  long.  The  vast  mass  of  the  population  live  in  a  stale 
of  the  most  helpless  poverty  and  wretchedness,  aggravated  by  the  inefficien- 
cy of  the  police,  and  the  exactions  and  cruelty  of  its  officers.  Neither 
property  nor  life  is  secure.  The  most  daring  gang-robberies  are  perpetrated 
witn  almost  absolute  impunity. 

^  "  The  cultivators  in  many  parts  of  Bengal,  suffering  from  the  conten- 
tions of  rival  proprietors,  from  the  heavy  exactions  of  their  own  Zemindars, 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  a  corrupt  and  cruel  police,  are  not  only  reduced 
to  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  but  to  one  of  the  most  abject  and  pitiable 
aervitude.  Throughout  the  whole  country  there  exists  a  vast  amount 
of  social  disorganization  and  consequent  suffering.  A  spirit  of  sullen 
discontent  prevails  amongst  the  rural  population,  growing  out  of  an  im- 
pression that  the  Government  is'  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

"  The  lawlessness  and  violence  which  have  so  long  been  practised,  have 
produced  an  indifference  to  human  sufferings  and  human  life  which  indicates 
a  state  of  profound  demoralization,  and  an  approach  to  disorganization  and 
anarchy. — The  discontent  of  the  rural  population  is  daily  increasing,  and  a 
bitter  feeling  of  hatred  is  being  engendered  in  their  minds." — hon.  Her. 
of  Peace, 

As  the  result  of  such  misgovemment,  dreadful  famines  have  frequently 

occured.  In  the  year  1887 — 8,  five  hundred  thousand  people  died  of  famine 
in  Bengal  alone !  British  rule  over  the  natives  has  been  maintained  by 
the  infliction  of  torture  the  most  wide-spread  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  any 
country,  such  as  '  hindering  a  man  from  sleeping]  suspending  him  by  his 
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heels  to  the  hough  of  a  tree ;  suspending  him  by  the  wrist,  and  scourging 
him  -while  in  the  air ;  placing  the  victim  on  a  nest  of  red  ants ;  pounding 
the  joints  with  mallets  of  soft  wood ;  flogging  every  part  of  the  body  with 
such  seyerity  as  occasionally  to  cause  death ;  wrapping  the  body  in  cotton 
steeped  in  oil,  and  setting  fire  to  it ;  compression  of  the  sensitive  organs  of 
the  body :'  and  a  variety  of  similar  cruelties.  A  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion in  1855  reported  the  following  tortures  as  practised  under  the  East 
India  company  to  compel  the  collection  of  taxes : — 

"  Squeezing  the  thiffhs  and  breasts  of  women,  with  an  instrument  like  a 
lemon-8(jueezer,  called  the  kittee  ;  placing  men  under  the  noon-day  sun, 
with  tbeir  bodies  bent  nearly  double,  the  head  being  tied  down  with  heavy 
stones  on  their  necks,  or  on  their  backs ;  squeezing  the  tips  of  their  fingers ; 
twisting  the  ears ;  tying  up  the  legs  with  the  head  hanging  downwards ; 
twisting  a  rope  tightly  around  an  arm  or  leg  so  as  to  impede  circulation  ; 
lifting  up  by  the  moustache ;  suspending  by  the  arms  while  tied  behind  the 
back ;  searing  with  hot  irons ;  placing  scratching  insects,  such  as  the 
carpenter  beetle,  on  their  most  sensitive  and  naked  parts ;  dipping  in  wells 
and  rivers,  till  the  pcurty  is  half  suffocated ;  beating  with  sticks ;  prevention 
of  sleep ;  nipping  tne  nesh  with  pincers ;  putting  Cayenne  pepper  or  led 
chillies  in  the  eyes." 
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BRITISH  RULERS  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA : 

THE  HABITUAL  HOSTILITY  OF  THE  FORMEB  AGAINST  THE  EFFOBTS  OF   THB 

LATTEB  TO  CHBISTIANIZE    THAT  COUNTRY. 

On  this  subject,  we  have  said  something  in  a  former  number ;  but  think- 
ing it  worthy  of  still  further  illustration,  we  collect  a  few  additional  facts 
and  views.  It  is  well  known  that  the  India  Company  have  uniformly  set 
their  faces  against  any  measures  for  Christianizing  the  people  of  thai  coun- 
try. For  a  long  period  the  residence  of  Missionaries  there  was  not  tolerated. 
At  length,  American  Missionaries  were  allowed  to  reside  there,  but  under 
such  rigid  restrictions,  that  Dr.  Judson,  who  first  visited  the  country  with 
a  view  of  establishing  himself  there,  withdrew  to  Burmah.  It  cost  the 
Christians  of  England  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  through  the  home  gov- 
ernment, to  force  the  East  India  Company  into  a  decent  toleration  of  Chris, 
tianity,  or  of  Christian  missions  in  India.  At  length,  however,  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  English,  were  admitted,  and  a  Bishopric  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  at  Calcutta.  A  considerable  number  of  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  sent  there  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  who  were  among  the  early  sufferers  from  the  late  mutiny 
of  the  Sepoys  in  India,  nearly  all  of  them  having  been  massacred  at  Delhi* 
Still  the  British  authorities,  so  far  from  aiding  or  countenancing,  have  to 
this  day  pretty  generally  thwarted  these  efforts  ;  and  the  spirit  generally 
actuating  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  exclamation  of  a  director  of  thJa 
East  India  Company  on  hearing  of  the  revolt,  "  Thank  God !  we  shall  now 
get  rid  of  these  saints.'' 

TESTIMONIES  —  AMERICANS.  —  "  The  Government,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Hay, 
an  American  Baptist  MiSsionarv  iust  escaned  from  Allahabad.  **  relied  un- 
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on  keeping  uliTe  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans^and 
preserying  its  authority  by  balancing  race  against  race,  and  reliinon  against 
religion ;  and  the  mutiny  shows  that  the  scheme  has  signally  tailed.  The 
Missionary  schools  were  twice  as  crowded  as  the  Government  schools.  In 
the  former,  the  Bible  and  Catechism  were  taught,  and  the  schools  com- 
menced and  ended  with  prayer.  In  the  latter,  until  very  recently,  the  Bible 
was  excluded  The  Koran  and  Shaster  were  in  the  Oovernmeut  schools ) 
but  no  Professor  was  ever  allowed,  if  requested,  to  explain  anything  with 
reference  to  the  Bible,  not  even  as  a  historical  book.  Nearly  all  of  the 
native  Professors  and  Graduates  of  the  Government  Universities  and  schools 
are  Atheists.  Their  education  caused  them  to  disbelieve  Paganism,  and 
they  were  not  encouraged  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Many  of  them  are 
implicated  in  the  present  revolt." 

"  A  great  scheme,"  says  another  American  Missionary,  **  has  been  devised 
and  put  on  foot  to  give  the  Hindoos,  at  Government  expense  mostly,  educa- 
tional privileges ;  God's  word  is  excluded  because  heathen  wish  it  to  be. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  given  by  Government  to  ntpport  idol  wot' 
thip  at  temples ;  concessions  have  been  made  to  caste  at  every  turn,  es- 
pecially where  the  rebellion  now  is ;  caste  regiments,  caste  judges,  law- 
yers, clerks,  and  officials  in  all  business  affairs ;  teachers  in  schools,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  And  all  this  for  the  professed  good  of  the  Hindoos,  to 
conciliate  their  favor,  and  to  make  the  native  and  foreigner  as  much  one  as 
|K>86ible  —  religiously  to  make  light  and  gross  darkness  unite.  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  awed-  into  silence  by  the  Government,  on  which  they 
were  so  dependent,  and  sneered  at  by  the  native  inflated  fiy  the  flattery  of 
his  English  masters. 

English.  —  '*  If  ever,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  a  late  occasion, 
"  there  showed  forth  upon  the  walls  before  us  the  fingers,  and  handwriting 
tracing  mystic  characters  to  be  read  by  the  eye  of  the  prophet  of  God,  sure- 
ly it  is  that  outbreak.  We  now  and  again  hear  it  muttered  that  India 
costs  us  a  great  deal ;  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  associated  with  a  heathen 
people,  who  can  break  out  into  such  outrages  as  these ;  and  we  hear,  too, 
the  question  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  current  of  dis- 
course, whether  it  mignt  not  be  better  to  ^ve  up  India  altogether.  I  say, 
as  a  Christian  man,  we  have  no  right  to  give  up  India.  Goa  has  entrusted 
it  to  us  that  we  should  hold  his  peace  there ;  that  we  should  let  his  Gospel 
have  fair  play  there ;  that  we  should  try  all  possible  means  to  convert  the 
people  to  his  truth ;  and  we  have  no  more  ri^t,  looking  at  it  as  a  religious 
question,  to  dream  for  an  instant  of  abandoning  our  dutv  now,  than  the 
constable  would  have,  when  meu  rise  up  against  the  law  of  the  land,  to  say, 
let  us  return,  and  let  them  do  their  will,  in  order  to  avoid  resistance  and 
bloodshed.  Our  duty  is  not  to  give  up  India,  but  to  hold  it.  For  what  P 
To  hold  it  for  Him  —  to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  races  —  to 
hold  it  that,  by  our  holding  it,  we  may  be  able  to  proclaim  the  name  of  His 
Son,  and  the  reign  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  evangelization  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  races  of  man. 

''And  now  let  me  ask  how  have  we  discharged  our  obligations. 
I  said,  as  long  ago  as  1841,  when  I  undertook  for  the  first  time 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  here  to-day  —  that  of  advocating  the 
caustf  of  Foreign  Missions  —  I  then  said  what  I  now  repeat,  that  I  believe 
the  history  of  our  administration  in  India  exhibits  a  series  of  instances  of 
timidity  as  to  Christian  principle  which  the  histcry  of  no  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  exhibits.  As  to  standing  up  .for  the  faith  of  Christ,  we 
have  been  habitually,  consistently,  and  shamelessly  timid.  Will  it  be 
believed  by  those  who  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  really,  until 
1783,  a  missionary  was  not  allowed  to  reside  in  any  part  of  British  India  P 

Anr)  -wbftn  T)r.  Cftrev  watiI  niit:.  wlrnt.  wnn  Ka  nKlio-AH  t{\  rin  P    H(%  was  nbliired 
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to  go  to  Serampore,  because  it  was  a  Danish  settlement,  and  the  Danes 
were  not  so  timid  about  the  faith  of  Christ  as  we  were.  When  Dr.  Judson 
went  out  from  America,  he  was  driven  out  from  British  India  into  Burmah, 
because  a  Christian  British  Government  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in 
British  possessions.  When  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  re- 
newed in  1783,  one  whose  name  it  is  my  blessed  privilege  to  bear,  stood 
up  in  the  English  Senate  for  the  truth,  and  he  proposed  a  resolution  to 
tnis  effect :  *'  That  India  must  be  held  by  the  Britisn  nation  for  the  morfii 
and  religious  good  of  the  natives  thereof."  Now,  what  was  done?  The 
resolution  was  struck  out  of  the  Act,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  passed ; 
andf  in  her  highest  hall  of  legislation,  England — Christian  England,  delib- 
erately and  avowedly  rejected  from  the  lips  of  such  a  man,  the  bare  gener- 
al avowal  that  it  was  her  duty  to  care  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
her  Indian  population.  What  followed  ?  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
charter  was  again  renewed,  he  and  a  band  of  faithful  ones  wrung  from  a 
reluctant  Indian  Government  the  consent  that  Church  Missionaries  should 
have  license  to  dwell  in  British  India ;  and  they  wrung  it  from  them  in  the 
face  of  such  assertions,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  morals 
of  the  Hindus  were  quite  as  good ! — Oh,  read  them  at  Meerut,  read  them 
at  Cawnpore! — ^were  quite  as  good  and  as  pure  as  the  morals  of  Christians, 
and  were  better  fitted  for  an  Oriental  people! 

Then  came  certain  improvements  in  our  treatment  of  India.  But  do 
you  remember  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  sent  home  in  disgrace  from 
Madras,  because  he  would  not,  as  Governor,  order  Christian  soldiers  to  fire 
salutes  of  bono?  before  the  idol's  car  ?  Because  he  refused  to  give  such 
an  order,  he  was  sent  home  as  a  dishonored  man  to  Christian  England. 
Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  Sepoy  in  the  Bengal  army,  who,  con- 
verted by  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  was  —  not 
at  the  demand  of  his  fellow  religionists,  not  at  the  demand  of  his  fellow 
soldiers,  but  through  the  miserable  timidity  of  our  own  authorities  —  de- 

? rived  of  his  rank  and  position  in  his  regiment,  because  he  bad  become  a 
'hristian  ?  And  can  you  doubt,  when  you  see  what  your  Sepoy  heathen 
repments  have  done,  whether  God  is  not  writing  his  sentence  against  the 
crime  of  such  a  dismissal,  in  the  blood  of  their  murdered  victims !  Can 
you  doubt  how  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  Court  of  Heaven  when  that 
edict  of  deprivation  went  forth  signed  by  Christian  England  against  a  con- 
verted Sepoy? 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  things.  I,  for  one,  firmly  believe  tha*.  God 
will  give  us  one  other  trial  in  India.  I  l^elieve  the  crisis  of  England's 
greatness,  the  crisis  of  her  own  possessions,  of  her  own  Christianity,  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  uses  that  trust,  if  again  it  b^  com- 
mitted to  us.  And  therefore  I  desire  everv  one  of  you,  as  Christians  and 
Englishmen,  to  study  this  matter  over,  ana  to.be  ready  to  take  a  positive 
attitude  of  resistance,  if  God  blesses  our  arms,  to  the  re-settlement  of  the 
Indian  question  upon  anything  but  a  Christian  basis.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  among  us  upon  this  point.  God  forbid  that  we  should  use  one 
iota  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  earthly  favor,  to  draw  one  man  into  the  profes- 
sion of  the  faith  of  Christ.  We  are  Christian  men  administering  a  heathen 
nation.  We  will  not  attempt  by  force  or  favor  to  draw  a  single  heathen 
man  over ;  but  we  will  make  no  secret  of  our  own  Christianity,  —  our 
belief  that  we  hold  our  power  on  this  condition,  that  we  should  use  it  for 
God,  and  with  this  responsibility,  that  it  will  be  taken  from  us  if  we  use 
it  for  ourselves." 

•  Similar  views  were  taken  on  the  same  occasion  by  Mr.  Gladstone  M.  P. ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  become,  if  they  are  not  now,  common  among  British 
Christians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens  of  French  Soldiers  on  their  return  from  Russia  ttndbe 
Napoleon.  —  On  Sunday  forenoon,  at  f Dresden)  I  went  to  the  Linexscen 
Bady  and  found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  cart,  in  which  some  soldiers  had 
returned  from  Kussia.  No  grenade  or  grape  could  have  disfigured, 
as  I  beheld  them,  these  victima  of  cold.  One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper 
joints  of  his  ten  fingers,  and  showed  us  the  black  stumps.  Another  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  for  he  wanted  both  cars  and 
nose.  Most  horrible  was  the  look  of  a  third,  whoBt  eyes  were  frozen.  The 
eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  and  the  globes  of  the  eyes  were  burst,  and  pro-  - 
traded  out  of  the  sockets.  It  was  awfully  hideous,  but  a  more  hideous 
object  was  yet  to  present  itself.  Out  of  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart, 
1  now  beheld  a  figure  creep  painfully,  which  one  could  scarcely  believe  to 
be  a  human  being,  so  wild  and  distorted  were  his  features.  The  lips 
were  rotted  away,  and  the  teetb  exposed.  He  pulled  the  cloak  away  from  be- 
fore his  mouth,  and  grinned  on  us  like  a  death's  head.  Then  he  i}urst  into 
a  wild  laughter — began  to  give  the  command  in  broken  French,  in  a  yolce 
nearer  like  the  bark  of  a  dog  than  anything  human ;  and  we  saw  that  the 
poor  wretch  was  mad  from  o.  frozen  brain.  Suddenly  a  cry  Avas  heard, 
"Henry !  my  Henry !"  and  a  voung  girl  rushed  up  to  the  cart.  The  poor 
lunatic  rubbed  his  brow,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  where  he  was  ;  he  then 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  distracted  girl,  and  lifted  himself  up  with  hit 
whole  strength.  A  shuddering  fever-fit  came  over  him.  He  fell  and  lay 
breathless  upon  the  straw.  The  girl  was  removed  forcibly  from  the  corpse* 
— ^It  was  her  bridegroom !" 

Filibuster  Walker,  or  a  Picayune  Warrior. — ^This  republican  brig- 
and who  aspires  to  be  a  pet  of  Youns  America  seems,  after  all,  to  be  a  warrior 
only  on  a  very  small  scue,  the  whole  batch  of  his  victims,  both  followers 
and  foes,  scarce  enough  for  one  of  Napoleon's  slaughters  before  breakfast. 
Here  is  one  report  of  the  sum  total : — 

Americans  killed  during  the  first  campaign 206 

Central  Americans 1,060 

Americans  killed  during  the  second  campaign 311 

Central  Americans >  • . .     2,700 

Americans  kiljeil  during  the  third  period 299 

Central  Americans • • 2,010 

Grand  total 6,586 

Tee  last  of  the  Fn^rsusTERs  arrived. — ^The  remnant  of  Walker's 
army,  which  returned  by  the  United  States  frigate  Wabash,  were  landed 
at  this  bort  (N.  Y.)  on  Monday.  They  presented  a  melancholy  and  pitiable 
spectacle.  Pallid,  emanciated  and  totterine,  some  on  crutches,  some  sup- 
porting themselves  with  sticks,  many — the  oadly  wounded  and  ulcerated — 
wholly  unable  to  assist  themselves,  this  motly  crowd  afforded  a  painful 
commentary  on  filibusterism  and  war.  The  fearful  ravages  of  ague,  ad4ed 
to  insufficient  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  that  recklessness  of  self 
which  long  neglect  and  despondencv  surely  induce,  had  left  its  mark  on  the 
sallow  cheeks  and  watery  eyes  of  tne  sufferers.  About  50  out  of  the  125 
returned  soldiers,  were  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  City  Hospital,  being 
wholly  unable,  either  through  debility,  or  want  of  meansi  to  procure  the 
required  attendance  elsewhere. 

Cost  of  the  War  System  to  Europe  in  a  time  of  peace.  —  An  em- 
inent French  statistician  states,  that  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  number  2,800,000  sound,  picked  men,  in  the  prime  of  their 
productive  strength.  The  anuual  outlay  required  to  keep  up  those  armies 
and  the  materiel  of  war  is  over  $400,000,000,  not  including  the  value  of 
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land  or  buildings  occupied  by  fortifications,  arsenals,  bospitals,  founderies, 
schools,  etc.,  moderately  estimated  at  $3,800,000,000,  on  which,  at  four  per 
cent,  interest,  the  yearly  expense  is  more  than  $160,000,000.  To  this  add 
the  value  of  the  labor  these  men  would  productively  perform,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  $156,000,000,  and  we  nave  an  annual  war  expense 
paid  by  European  producers,  of  nearly  $800,000,000. 

HoBROKS  OF  War. — The  eminent  Dr.  Baudens,  in  an  able  report  on  his 
official  mission  to  the  Crimea,  affirms  that,  for  some  time,  two  hundred 
French  soldiers  expired  daily  between  that  region  and  Constantinople,  and 
chat  the  official  bulletins  conveyed  no  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  troops,  and  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the  mortality.  *'  If 
we  consult,'*  he  says,  "  the  madical  statistics  of  the  hospital  establishments, 
the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  hospitals  was  about  sixty-three 
thousand ;  thirty-one  thousand  in  the  Crimea^  and  thirty-two  thousand  at 
Constantinople.''    Was  another  campaign  possible  ? 


Our  own  Operations. — ^Besides  a  considerable  number  of  local  agents 
who  render  our  cause  such  services  as  they  can  consistently  with  their 
official  duties  as  pastors,  we  have  under  commission,  in  addition  to  our 
Secretary,  only  three  Lecturing  Agents,  though  we  hope  ere  long  to  en- 
gage one  or  two  more. 

One  of  our  agents  at  the  West,  writes, ''  I  have,  since  I  last  wrote,  been 
almost  constantly  travelling,  lecturing  and  preaching.  I  have  passed 
through  eight  counties  in  my  lecturing  tours,  and  a  part  of  three  other 
counties,  averaging  one  lecture  a  day.  In  this  time  I  have  delivered  in 
all  sixty-nine  lectures.  And  I  find  it  easy  to  give  tracts,  but  hard  to  sell 
books,  and  harder  still  to  obtain  donations.  In  my  recent  lectures,  how- 
ever, I  have  had  the  most  encouraging  attention,  and  almost  every  one, 
after  hearing,  approves  of  our  principles.  Ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  favor 
the  great  "  One-Idea  "  of  the  Peace  Movement-^r&i7ra^ion ;'  and  a  large 
majority  acknowledge  that  forbearance  and  love  to  constitute  the  power  to 
bless  and  save  the  world."  He  says,  in  another  letter,  "  he  is  still  onward 
in  his  labors,"  and  relates  some  of  his  other  services  for  our  cause,  partio- 
ularly  writing  in  its  behalf  for  the  columns  of  several  papers,  both  relig- 
ious and  secular ;  services  which  not  only  our  agents,  but  many  of  our 
other  friends,  might  perform  with  comparative  ease,  and  with  the  best 
results. 

A  Volunteer. — ^We  know  nothing  of  the  friend  to  our  cause  from 
whose  letter  we  take  the  following  items,  but  should  be  glad  to  see  such 
volunteers  at  work  all  over  the  land.  The  Advocate,  it  seems,  has  gone  to 
him  for  years,  and  he  now  applies  for  such  of  our  publications  as  Peace 
Manual,  Hancock  on  FtacCy  Dymond  on  War,  Plea  mth  Christians  for 
the  Cause  o/Feace,  Duty  of  Ministers,  &c.  We  ventxired,  also,  to  send  him 
besides  these,  a  supply  of  other  publications,  especially  small  popular  tracts 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  the  general  mind  around  him  is  so  ignorant, 
and  oonsequently  so  indifferent  on  the  subject. 
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"  There  is  no  Peace  Society  in  this  Ticinity.    There  wu  one  in 
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Institute  here ;  hut  it  ceased  to  exist  several  years  ago.  I  am  in  the  field 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel.  My  plan  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  r  eace,  and  apply  them  to  war ;  but,  alas !  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  to  labor  alone  in  this  most  important  cause.  Such  I  deem  it ;  for 
the  Peace  Principle  i^fundatMivtal  in  the  Gospel.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  his  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  Peace ;  his  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Peace, 
and  his  followers  must  be  men  and  women  of  Peace.  Still  there  is  no  sub- 
ject so  unpopular  as  Peace,  and  none  so  popular  as  war.  It  is  to  be  great- 
ly lamented,  that  the  ministry  of  so-called  evangelical  churches  are  the 
greatest  advocates  of  War.  x  ou  will  hear  a  popular  preacher  td^e  for  his 
text,  "  Ihou  shaU  not  kiU,'*  and  then  go  on  to  tell  in  how  many  cases  we 
may  kill,  especially  three  in  which  he  says  it  is  right.  To  a  minister  of 
this  sort  I  offered,  not  long  since,  to  sell  ^  The  Right  Way"  —  the  premium 
Tolume  published  on  Peace  by^e  American  Tract  Society,  — "  and  ne  blunts 
ly  replied, '  he  had  no  use  for  such  a  book ! '  No  one  can  tell  how  much  I 
waa  wounded  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  aotpel  say  he  had  no  use  for  such  a 
book  as  Ihe  Bight  Way,  Few  books  of  the  day  contain  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  than  that  httle  volume. 

I  sustain  myself  in  part  by  the  sale  of  useful  books,  as  I  am  ^atly  lim- 
ited in  my  means.  I  have  been  laboring  thirteen  years  as  a  missionary  in 
the  cause  of  Peace,  proving  that  the  Gospel  prohibits  war  in  all  its  spirit 
and  ramifications.  But  I  am  here  alone.  There  are  a  few  peace  men 
scattered  over  the  West ;  but  they  are  very  few.  Still  I  am  resolved  to 
labor  on  in  this  cause  of  my  master  till  I  die." 

This  man  is  in  Southern  Illinois  near  the  Mississippi,  a  region  that  we 
have  not  directly  reached  thus  far  by  our  labors.  We  welcome  such  spon- 
taneous co-workers,  and  hope  they  will  be  sustained.  We  shall  be  glad, 
just  as  far  as  our  means  will  enable  us,  to  aid  them  at  least  with  our  pub- 
lications. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  by  letter  from  such  friends  in 
any  and  all  parts  of  the  land. 

England.— rFrom  the  last  Herald  ofFeace  we  regret  to  learn  the  death 
of  Charles  Hendlet,  M.  P.,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  President  of  the 
London  Peace  Society.  This  Society  is  still  occupying  itself  chiefly  with 
discussions  and  labors  growing  out  of  the  Indian  question,  —  a  question  of 
such  vast  reach  and  importance  as  to  involve  more  millions  than  the  entire 
population  of  this  Western  Continent  Its  lecturers,  (especially  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Edmund  Fry,  and  William  Stokes,)  are  constantly  discussing  it, 
before  large  and  interested  audiencesi  in  the  most  important  places 
through  the  land.  A  mere  abstract  of  their  labors  we  find  filling  in  the 
Herald  what  would  be  some  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  the  Advocate. 
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ADVOCATE   OF   PEACE, 

The  Organ  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  published  at  21  Comhill,  monthly,  or 
a  doable  number  in  two  months,  making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1.00,  in  ad- 
rance.  It  is  devoted  to  information  and  discussions  respecting  the  Cause  of  Peace. 
Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  and  to  any  contributor  of  a  single  dol- 
lar or  mure,  a  year. 


PRINCIPAL  PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706.    Few,  if  any 

for  sal  e $3  00 

2.  Ladd'g  Essay  on  a  Congre8s.^f  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  196.    A  very  valu- 

able compcnd  of  the  whole  subject, 75 

3.  Book  of  Peace,  12mo.,  pp.  606.    The  Society's  series  of  Tracts,  bound. 

The  richest  thesaurus  on  the  subject  in  the  world • 1  00 

4.  Peace  Manual,  by  George  C.  Beckwith.    18mo.,  pp.252.    A  very  full 

epitome  of  the  general  subject 25 

5.  Manual  of  Pence,  by  Prof.  T.C.  Upham.    18mo.,  pp.  212.    A  gem  of 

its  kind,  25 

Hancock  on  Peace.    ISino.,  pp.  103,    20 

C.  The  Right  Way;  a  Premium  Work  on  Ponce,  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Col- 
lier. lOmo./pp.  303.  Issued  by  the  American  Tract  Society  as  one 
of  its  Kvanytliad  Family  Library.  A  very  judicious,  instructive, 
and  intcrc.<«tn)g  work 25 

7.  Review  of  the  Mexiciin  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    12mo.,  pp.  333.. . .  50 

8.  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A.  A.  Livcrmorc.      12mo.,  pp.  310..  50 

9.  Inquiry  into  the  Accordnncy  of  War  with  Chrisiinnity,  by  Jonathan 

Dymond ;  a  masterl.v  discussion.    8  vo.,  pp.  1''38 25 

10.  The  War-System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  by  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner;  with  Judge  Underwood's  Report  on  Stipnlntcd  Arbitration. 
8vo.  80  pp.  A  very  full  and  able  view  of  the  subject  in  its  practical 
bearings 20 

11.  Plea  with  Christians  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.    8vo.,  pp.  32.    ($250 

per  100.) 5 

12.  Stipulated  Arbitrntion  as  a  Substitute  for  War.    8vo.  pp.  16 2 

13.  Duty  of  Ministers  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.    8  vo.,  pp.  12 2 

Various  Addresses  before  the  Society, such  as  two  by  Judge  Jay;  by  S.  E. Coues, 
Esq.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Walter  Cliannin.s,  M.  D.,  William  H.  Allen,  M. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  D  Huntington,  D.  D.   Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  Rev.  R.  W.  Qarke. 


Form  of  Request.  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1848,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in  ■  months  after  mv  decease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  treasurer,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge. 

N.  B. -— See  that  the  will  is  draw^n  in  the  way,  and  attended  by  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  purpose  may 
be  defeated,  as  has  often  been  the  case. 


Postage.  —  In  Ma.ssachu8ett8,  3-4  a  quarter,  or  W  cents  a  year ;  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  double  this.     Ij&^  The  Law  allotos  no  more. 


BEQUESTS 

« 

THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 


We  are  all  stewards  of  God.  Whatever  we  possess  of 
weahh,  or  any  other  means  of  usefulness,  is  a  sacred  trust  from 
the  gr^t  Giver,  for  our  use,  of  which  he  will  call  us  hereafler 
to  a  sKct  account.  Property,  though  not  the  sole  nor  chief 
trust,  is  yet  a  very  important  one..  It  is  a  common  means 
of  usefulness,  and  may  be  made,  if  rightly  used,  an  instru- 
ment of  vast  good  to  mankind.  It  may  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked;  it  may  heal  the  sick,  educate  the 
ignorant,  and  rechiim  the  vicious ;  it  may  provide  asylums 
for  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  other  victims  of  misfortune, 
and  relieve  a  thousand  forms  of  ill  to  which  the  children 
of  calamity  and  sorrow  are  exposed.  ,  It  has  even  a  higher 
mission  still ;  it  may  send  the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized, 
the  light  of  heaven  to  the  benighted,  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion to  perishing  millions.  How  sacred  must  be  a  trust  that 
can  be  made  to  accomplish  results  so  dear  to  humanity,  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  time  and  through 
eternity  !  How  solicitous  should  we  be  to  use,  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  an  instrument  of  so  much  good ! 

It  is  doubtless  best,  lor  many  reasons,  that  every  man 
should  in  his  lifetime  distribute  with  his  own  hand  whatever 
he  has  to  give  for  objects  of  benevolence.  Probably  most 
pei^ons  do  so ;  but  to  those  who  expect  to  leave  more  or 
less  property,  especially  to  benevolent  Christian  men  of 
wealth,  it  must  be  a  solemn,  often  a  very  trying  question, 
how  they  shall  dispose  of  their  property  after  their  decease. 
It  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  selfish  to  leave  it  all  to  your  children, 
or  other  relatives ;  for  the  habit  of  depending  for  support 
upon  inherited  wealth  is  generally  ruinous,  and  large  lega- 
cies to  heirs  prove  in  most  cases  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing. There  can  hardly  be  a  more  suicidal  policy  than 
that  of  parents  hoarding  up  large  fortunes  for  their  chil- 
dren. No  wise  mail  will  do  so.  Better  far  to  train  your 
children  in  the  sure  expectation  of  relying  on  themselves,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  Educate 
them  as  well  afl  you  caUi  and  give  them,  if  you  plesMi 
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enough  for  a  fair  start ;  but  never  relieve  them  from  the 
necessity  of  carving  out  their  own  fortunes.  Let  them  aU 
along  understand,  that  the  bulk  of  your  property,  when  you 
hav*'.  done  with  it,  will  go  back  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and 
thaiMhey,  like  yourself,  must  depend  on  their  own  efibrts  to 
earn  for  themselves  a  livelihood,  and  a  position  in  the  world. 
If  conscientious  Christian  men,  who  have  more  property 
than  they  need  for  their  own  support,  would  act  on  this 
principle,  how  many  evils  would  be  prevented,  and  bow 
vast  an  amount  of  good  would  be  done  by  the  oonsecratioa 
of  their  wealth  to  purposes  of  benevolence  I 

Of  such  objects  there  are  many  to  which  you  may  wisely 
bequeath  your  property ;  but  let  us  call  your  attention  now 
to  the  claims  of  the  Cause  of  Peace.  There  is  none  more 
truly  or  more  eminently  Christian.  Peace  is  a  prominent 
and  glorious  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  the  key  note  of  its 
birth-song  from  angel  lips,  the  very  culmination  of  its  glory 
in  the  day  of  its  ultimate  triumph  over  all  the  earth.  To 
none  is  a  richer  rewai'd  promised  than  to  the  peacemaker ; 
and,  when  standing  before  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  our  final 
Judge,  we  shall  remember  hardly  any  thing  with  more 
pleasure  than  what  we  may  have  done  here  for  a  cause  so 
dear  to  the  lieart  of  Infinite  Love. 

This  cause  seeks,  by  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  for 
the  purpose,  to  do  away  one  of  the  glycates t  evils  that  ever 
afiiicted  the  human  race.  God's  promise  of  a  day  when 
^  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more '  assures  of  final  success ; 
and  from  his  providence,  as  well  as  his  word,  we  have  am- 
ple encouragement,  for  no  Christian  enterprise  has  ever 
been  more  successful  in  proportion  to  the  means  used.  Our 
own  escape  from  war  with  Mexico,  in  1838,  w^as  publicly 
ascribed  by  the  ablest  statesman  then  in  America  (John 
Quincy  Adams)  to  the  efforts  of  peace  societies ;  and,  had 
public  opinion  in  England  and  our  own  country  been  what 
it  was  fifty  years  before,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  avoid  a  war  about  the  Canadian  troubles  in  1838, 
respecting  the  north-eastern  boundai'y  in  1840,  or  the  Ore- 
gon dispute  in  1846.  The  general  peace  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom  —  though  nut  always  between  its  rulers  and 
their  subjects  —  from  tlie  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815 
to  the  Turco- Russian  war  in  1854,  nearly  forty  years,  was 
as  fairly  attributable,  under  God,  to  the  efforts  of  die  friends 
of  peace,  as  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen 
is  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  or  the  triumphs  of  temper- 
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Mice  to  labors  in  that  cau86.  No  arithmetic  can  ever  com- 
pate  the  full  amount  of  good  already  secured,  and  sure  yet  to 
result,  from  this  long  continuance  of  general .  peace.  And 
how  much,  so  for  as  the  cause  of  peace  is  concerned,  did  it 
all  cost  ?  An  average  of  only  some  six  or  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  all  Christendom. 

Now,  what  other  cause  has  done  more  or  even  equal 
good,  in  proportion  to  the  money  spent?  The  cause  of 
foreign  missions  has  been  eminently  successful ;  but  has  its 
average  expenditure  of  some  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year 
from  1815  to  1854,  nearly  four  hundred  times  as  much, 
accomplished  four  hundred  times  as  much  good,  or  any 
thing  like  this  proportion?  So  of  every  kindred  enter- 
prise. We  would  disparage  none  of  them ;  but,  if  you 
take  any  public  or  private  charity,  or  any  enterprise  for  the 
moral  or  religious  welfare  of  mankind,  you  will  find,  in  the 
comparison  of  means  used  with  results  secured,  not  one  of 
them  all  as  successful  as  the  cause  of  peace.  To  establish 
a  single  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  hospital  for  the  sick,  you 
give  perhaps  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  cause  of  peace 
has  cost  in  forty  years,  and  then  spend  for  its  support  more 
every  year  than  is  annually  devoted  to  this  cause  ;  but  the 
prevention  of  one  war  would  probably  avert  more  suffering 
than  all  the  asylums  and  hospitals  in  a  whole  empire  could 
relieve  in  an  age.  It  is  a  noble  chai'ity  to  relieve  the  poor, 
to  reform  the  vicious,  or  provide  for  tlie  crowd  of  sufferers 
from  a  deadly  pestilence,  or  a  destructive  lire  ;  but  a  frac« 
tion  of  the  money  requisite  fur  such  purposes  would  be  likely 
in  the  cause  of  peace  to  save  millions  from  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  widowhood  and 
orphanage,  from  disease  and  death.  Peace  is  a  species  of 
wholesale  usefulness,  the  cheapest,  surest  and  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  charities.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
same  amount  of  money  and  effort  promises  an  equal  amount 
of  good.  A  tithe  of  what  is  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
missions,  a  cause  deserving  far  more  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived, would  suffice,  if  used  aright  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  actual  wars  in  Christendom,  and 
an  end  at  length  to  her  whole  war-system  —  a  system  whose 
support  even  in  a  time*  of  peace  employs  neai'ly  three 
miliions  of  men,  and  wastes  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  The  cause  of  peace  needs  a  very  large  increase 
of  funds  —  several  scores  of  thousands  a  year  in  our  own 
eoontry,  and  five  or  ten  times  as  much  for  all  Christendom. 
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Give  this  cause  adequate  means,  and  it  will,  with  Ckid*l 
blessing,  win  a  gradual  jet  sure  and  glorious  triumph  m 
every  Christian  land,  and  eventually  over  all  the  earth. 

Now,  friend  of  humanity,  disciple  of  Jesus,  to  what  other 
object  can  you,  in  your  last  will  and  testament,  more  wisely 
devote  a  liberal  share  of  the  property  given  you  by  the 
God  of  peace  ?  Ponder  the  subject  well  before  his  mercy 
seat,  and  in  view  of  a  fast-coming  judgment  Can  you  in 
any  other  way  do  more  good  with  your  wealth  ?  The  suc- 
cess of  this .  cause  involves  that  of  every  other  beneficent 
enterprise,  and  will  contribute  by  wholesale  to  promote  the 
world's  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  pauperism,  and  misery,  and  the  ruin  of  im- 
mortal souls,  not  merely  in  a  single  neighborhood  or  city, 
but  in  every  part  of  Christendom  and  the  world. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  do  it  at  once.  No  man, 
however  fair  his  prospects  of  life,  ought  to  rest  a  day  with- 
out such  a  disposal  of  his  property,  by  will  or  otherwise,  ts 
he  desires  to  take  place  afler  his  death.  Make  it  with  the 
utmost  care.  Take  the  best  advice.  Get  the  exact  legal 
name  of  the  society  or  institution  to  which  you  wish  to 
leave  a  legacy,  and  see  that  your  will  is  not  only  drawn 
up  correctly,  but  attested  in  the  precise  way,  and  by  the 
number  of  witnesses,  which  the  laws  of  your  state  pre* 
scribe.  Such  precautions  are  indispensable  to  prevent  not 
only  expensive,  vexatious  litigation,  but  the  utter  defeat 
of  your  wishes. 

Consider  well,  that  this  cause  is  far  more  generally  over- 
looked than  any  other  one ;  and  if  you  love  it,  you  should 
be  sure,  on  this  account,  to  provide  for  its  wants  with  special 
care.  There  is  no  other  way ;  and  it  is  time  for  its  friends 
to  act  on  this  principle.  A  hundred  will  look  after  other 
causes,  to  one  for  this ;  and  hence  it  is  providentially  your  par* 
tictdar  duty  to  provide  liberally  for  a  cause  so  generajly  neg- 
lected, and  tlms  devote  to  it  a  large  part,  in  some  casea 
most,  of  what  you  would  otherwise  have  shared  with  other 
objects  far  better  provided  for  than  this. 

The  poiLowixo  w  the  puoper  form  of  Bbqurst  to  ths  Caitr  of  Pbaois— I 
give  and  bequeath  to  tho  Ameiicftn  Peace  Society,  incorporated  by  the  Legislatm« 
of  MaM«chuMtt8  ia  1848.  the  sum  of  dollars,  for  the  purposes  of  said 

Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  -for  the  time  being  shall  ba  « 
eofflrient  dlwiharge. , 

AMEBICAN  PBACE  80CUBTT,  BOSTOll,  MAS& 
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ADTOCATE  OF  PEACE. 


MAT  AMD  JUNE. 


WAE  A  I^SSTROYBiR  OF  SOULS. 

Tnt  cMef  evil  of  wir,  the  very  climax  of  all  others,  is  its  tendency  ti^ 
ndn  tibe  souls  of  men.  It  does  so  with  a  wide  and  fearftii  efficacy.  It 
makes  men  fbrget  their  immortal  interests.  A  war,  in  actual  progress,  be- 
eomes,  of  course,  the  all-engrossing  theme  of  society ;  the  whole  land  i^ 
fbH  of  it }  the  public  mind  becomes  saturated  with  it ;  and  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  high  and  low,  old  and  young,  saints  and  sinners,  on  any  other  sub* 
jeet  than  that  oiP  vital  godliness,  cannot  fall  most  seriously  to  obstruct 
thefar  salvation. 

War,  also,  disqualifies  men  ft>r  a  saving  reception  of  the  gospel.  Metals, 
we  know,  must  be  melted  before  you  can  cast  them ;  we  must  heat  iron 
red  hot  before  we  can  weld  it ;  and  upon  a  cotmnunity  of  minds  impregnat- 
ed with  war-passions,  the  strongest  truths  of  God's  word  would  be  likely  to 
fall  powerless  as  moon-beams  on  a  mountain  of  ice.  But  war  throws  mil- 
liovts  of  minds  into  such  a  state.  It  fifls  whole  empires  with  animosity, 
malevolence,  revenge.  It  makes  the  public  heart  a  cauldron  of  seething, 
bmling  passions.  It  bKnds  the  mind  to  Qod's  truth  i  it  sears  or  pervert* 
the  conscience ;  it  hardens  or  exasperates  the  heart ;  it  renders  die  whole 
and  welUni^  impenetrable  for  the  time  to  any  arrows  even  from  the 
q«i*er  of  the  Almighty.  Can  you  bring  the  truth  of  God  into  saving  ooa- 
taet  with  miada  thus  aflfeeted  P  Could  you,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
*  preaoli  thegoapel  to  an  army  on  ttp^e  tm  haHle,  or  to  a  community  rous- 
•dt  tmd  convolaad  with  the  ieree,  vindiettve  passions  of  warF  Alaa! 
lansilhe  the  geonine  war^aptrit  into  eveiy  bosom  on  eardi ;  and  from  that 
BBonent  wnat  the  worit  of  oeaveraien  and  sanetffloation  cease  everywhere* 

Wsff^  ]iMi«0ver,  prevents  the  use  of  mesiM  for  the  salvation  of  meiL  Thr 
ttUlioaa  of  standing  wanriora  now  in  ChtiMeBdon,  it  deprives,  even  hi 
paaoei  of  nearly  all  effeotive  r^igious  privUeges,  and  thus  exposes  them  t» 
ateaat  certain  pcniitieB.  Ko  diva  of  bmb,  not  even  seanten,  are  so  poor^ 
ly  provided  with  the  means  of  grace.  Next  to  nothing  i*  done  lor  ihdt 
•alvalMttii    Thtfve  is  ii#  p«lnr,  ao  aisaieauy  anuif  tbm  to  oarefcrtheF 
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■oiils ;  and,  if  there  were,  his  labors,  generally  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
an  ungodly  commander,  would  probably  be,  like  those  of  Baxter  himself 
even  in  a  Puritan  camp,  well-nigh  useless.  No  real  Sabbath  dawns  upon 
them ;  no  sanctuary  opens  its  doors  to  them ;  no  Sabbath-schools,  no 
prayer-meeting,  no  family  altar,  scarce  a  Bible  or  a  tract,  can  be  found 
among  the  mass  of  mui  tndned  to  the  work  of  human  butchery  for  a  li?o- 
libood. 

80  it  mtuft  be.  Look  at  the  very  nature  of  war,  and  tell  us  what  eon  be 
done  for  the  souls  of  men  cast  in  its  own  mould,  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
and  steeped  in  its  vices  and  crimes.  Review  the  history  of  war,  and  tell  us 
what  has  been  done  or  attempted  for  the  salvation  of  warriors.  Among 
the  millions  that  fought,  and  the  millions  that  fell,  during  the  late  wars  of 
Europe,  did  one  in  ten  or  a  hundred  enjoy  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  f 
We  grant  that  much  more  is  now  done  in  a  few  Christian  countries  for 
warriors,  especially  in  a  time  of  general,  settled  peace ;  but  how  very  lit. 
tie,  and  with  results  how  meagre  and  miserable!  We  hear,  indeed,  of  war- 
ehaplains ;  but  what  do  they  do  for  their  spiritual  charge  P  What  can  they 
do  P  The  whole  business  of  war-chaplaincies  is  little  else  than  a  piece  of 
solemn  mockery. 

The  war-system,  then,  makes  fearful  havoc  of  souls  among  its  own 
agents,  even  in  peace.  It  is  a  school  of  irreligion,  vice  and  profligacy ;  nor 
could  you  well  select  a  surer  way  to  perdition,  than  the  army  or  the  navy- 
How  few  in  either  give  any  evidence  of  being  prepared  for  heaven !  Yet 
are  there  in  Christendom  itself  some  three  millions,  even  in  peace,  train- 
ing in  this  school  of  error  and  sin  for  a  miserable  eternity.  If  these  mil- 
lions all  die  o£f,  on  an  average,  in  twenty  years,  there  would  annually  go 
from  them  into  the  world  of  spirits  150,000  sculs ;  and  how  few  of  them 
prepared  for  their  last  account !  With  this  number,  compare  the  sum  to- 
tal of  church-members  at  all  the  missionary  stations  among  the  heathen  in 
1844,  when  they  amounted  to  172,233,  or  a  little  more,  as  the  result  of  half 
a  century's  labors,  than  the  annttoit  sacrifice  of  souls  in  Christendom  itself  at 
the  shrine  of  the  war-demon  even  in  peace. 

War,  also,  stifles  the  v  ery  disposition  to  use  the  means  of  grace.  Breathes 
its  spirit  of  anger,  hatred  and  revenge  into  any  circle  of  families ;  and 
would  the  Christians  in  that  circle  be  intent  on  the  salvation  of  its  impeni* 
tent  members  P  Were  the  same  war-passions  to  pervade  and  convulse  ft 
whole  congregation,  would  their  pastor  be  able,  or  his  church  inclined,  to 
use  the  means  indispensable  to  a  general  revival  of  religion  P  War  tends 
to  check  all  efl'orto  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  and,  could  iU  malignant,  vin'- 
dictive  spirit  gangrene  the  bosom  of  every  Christian  on  earth,  not  another 
missionary,  not  even  another  Bible  or  tract,  would  ever  go  from  Christian 
shores  to  light  the  lamp  of  life  everlasting,  amid  the  six  or  eight  hundred 
millions  of  our  race,  now  groping  their  way  to  eternity  beneath  the  death- 
shades  of  paganism. 

But  war,  likewise,  tends  in  many  ways  to  neutralise  the  best  means  of 
crace  when  used.    It  shuts  or  steels  the  minds  of  men  sffainst  their  tiow. 
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cr.  Were  two  professors  of  religion  embroiled  in  a  well*known,  disgraoe- 
fnl  feud,  would  their  impenitent  neighbors  be  disposed  to  receive  religioua 
instruction  from  their  lips  P  Should  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  an  enemy  slain  in  duel  or  battle,  enter  the  pulpit  of  your  own 
church,  would  you  not  instantly  shut  against  him  every  avenue  to  your 
heart?  Yet  such  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  church  of  Christ,  belied  by 
the  wars  of  Christendom,  has.  for  centuries  stood  before  the  whole  world. 

Few  suspect  how  far  the  gospel  is  neutralized  by  the  incidental  influcno- 
e«  of  war.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  French  war  put  an  end  to  tha 
glorious  revivals  in  this  country  under  Whitefield  i  and  during  the  for^- 
years  of  wai^ferment,  from  that  war  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  there  was  an  al- 
most universal  and  unbroken  dearth  of  revivals.  In  1841,  we  visited  a  re- 
tired town  in  Massachusetts,  and  examined  the  records  of  its  only  church* 
for  more  than  a  century  previous.  No  battle  had  been  fought  there ;  no 
army,  scarce  a  recruiting  officer,  had  prowled  over  or  near  it  j  nor  had  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace  been  interrupted  more  than  is  common  even  in  a 
time  of  peace.  Yet  mark  the  result.  From  1729  to  1744,  fourteen  years 
of  peace,  149  were  added  to  the  church ;  an  average  of  nearly  eleven  a 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  the  old  French  war  to  the  close  of  our  rev* 
olntion  in  1783,  some  forty  years  of  military  excitement,  there  were  only 
77  additions ;  less  than  two  a  year,  or  a  diminution  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred per  cent  from  the  previous  period  of  peace.  From  1810  to  1815,  — 
the  time  of  our  last  war  with  England,  wiUi  two  years  of  antecedent  exas- 
peration— only  three  persons  were  received  into  the  church;  one  in  a 
little  less  than  two  years !  From  1830  to  1839,  there  were  183  addi- 
tions ;  about  nineteen  a  year,  or  an  increase  upon  the  last  case  of  near-. 
ly  fonr  thousand  per  cent !  Thus  we  find  the  mere  excitements  of  war 
diminishing  the  efficacy  of  essentially  the  same  means,  first  more  than 
500  per  cent,  next  some  2000  per  cent,  and  finally  almost  4000  per  cent,; 
nor  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  suppose  that  war  probably  neutralizes  four- 
filfths,  if  not  nine-tenths,  of  the  saving  power  of  the  gospeL 

There  is  no  end  to  the  malign  influences  of  this  custom  on  the  souls  of 
men.  Should  all  Christians  catch  its  spirit,  and  cherish  hatred  instead  of 
leve,  revenge  in  place  of  forgiveness,  the  entire  cluster  of  war-passione, 
eottld  they  expect,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  to  witness  revivals  of  "  unde^ 
filed  religion  "  ?  Yet  such  passions  are  quite  inseparable  from  actual  war- 
Cure  ;  they  pervade,  during  its  progress,  the  whole  community,  more  or 
less,  and  thus  are  sure  to  drive  the  Spirit  of  God  from  his  work  of  rentw- 
hig  men  for  heaven.  It  ripens  them  fast  for  perdition,  and  then  hurries 
them  in  all  their  guilt  to  the  bar  of  their  final  Judge.  God  only  knows 
how  many  souls  this  custom  may  in  all  past  ages  have  sent,  unrenewed  and 
vnforgiven,  to  their  last  account  in  guilt  and  blood  ! 
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♦  ■ 

MORTALTTT  AMONG  WARRIORS. 

FlEW  are  aware  hoir  ftist  the  business  of  war  wastes  awa)r  tbe  life  of  ita 
agents.  In  spite  of  aH  that  economy,  science  and  humanity  combined, 
hate  done  for  them,  they  are  found  to  melt  away,  yery  like  dew  before  a 
Slimmer  sun,  under  the  blighting  influences  of  the  system. 

The  subject  desenres  far  more  attention  than  we  can  give  it ;  but  from 

tbe  report  of  a  recent  official  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  th/t* 

British  army,  we  learn  some  startling  facts. 

**  It  appears  that  at  home  in  barracks,  the  mortality  of  troops  of  the  line 
ii  tiiree  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  short-lived  classes  —  as  clerks 
Of  SpitaifidUi  weavers  even ;  and  that,  too,  while  they  are  well-clothed, 
oane^y  dieted*  skilfully  treated  in  sickneeey  and  warmly  housed,  besidee 
b^^  regularly  exercised.  The  confinement  in  barracks,  the  irkaome  roo* 
tihe,  and  the  aimless  life  the  private  soldier  leads,  have  all  something  to  do 
litth  it.  The  diet  is  also  too  uniform.  Officers  attribute  it  very  much  to 
■Bglit  duty,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  tihe  mortality  is  greatest  in  the  Foot 
Qufidft.  whose  night  duty  is  the  heaviest ;  but,  however  explained^  the  gen* 
en4  fftct  remains.  Letters  from  India  report  the  mortality  of  Uie  Indian 
iihny  to  be  very  great.  The  arrivals,  it  is  asserted,  do  not  even  fill  the  gapa 
illade  by  disease.  I^e  waste  will  require  a  tJunuand  fresh  troops  a  week 
Isom  the  mother  ovuatry  !-^A  company  is  generally  provided  with  tw<r 
boilers,  in  one  of  which  the  soldiers  boil  their  meat,  in  the  other  their 
potatoes.  They  have  nothing  else ;  a  man  goes  on  with  it  from  the  day  he 
enUsts  till  he  is  discharged.    He  lives  on  boUed  meat  for  tweniy-one  yearsl*^ 

Such  mortality  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  British  troops,  but  will  be 
found  even  more  extensive  and  fatal  in  those  of  other  nations.  In  the  Cri- 
mean war  the  havoc  of  life  from  disease,  exposure  and  hardship,  was  quite 
as  great  ainong  the  French,  and  among  the  Russians  far  greater.  It  is  a 
cruel  and  enormous  draft  that  war  always  makes  on  human  life.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  ;but  in  a  future  number  we  may  give 
some  facts  and  statistics. 


mt* 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  PEACE. 

A  friend,  in  a  recent  business  letter,  incidentally  alludes  to  the  folloiring 
M  il9ong  the  difficulties  of  our  cause :  —  **  Hard  questions^  too,  come  up 
j«itt  now.  What  ought  England  to  do  in  India?  It  is  doubtless  wrong 
for.  her  to  retdUaU  with  such  terrible  severity ;  but  should  she  conquer  In- 
difw  or  not?  Ajad  what  ought  we  of  the  Nortk  to  do  for  Kansas,  if  th« 
QpT^mment  goes  on  to  establish  slavery  there  by  force  P"  , 

These  are  certaii4y  difficult  questions ;  but  how  far  is  it  ^^cially  ineum- 
liyijt  on  the  Peace  Society  to  answer  them  ?  They  must  indeed  be  metl 
bvA  in  it  our  proper  province  to  give  the  needed  practical  solution  P  Our 
li^glis  object. is  to  abolish  the  custom  of  war,  or  the  practice  of  States  or 
Governments  deciding  their  amh-ovtrnes  by  force.  It  ia  wilh  thia  evij^ 
aione  that  we  deal  —  not  what  may  be  called  war  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  the  universal,  immemorial  practice  of  nations  appealing  to  the  sword 
for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.    To  this  sole  issue  we  restrict  our- 
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jecU  and  their  mien,  or  between  different  partiea  under  »  eonmon  go^- 
crnmenty  ehall  be  dBtemdned ;  how  a  murderer,  or  any  other  wron^oen 
abail  be  puniihed  $  how  a  mob  or  insarreotion  shall  be  qfoeUed,  or  how  a 
people  ihall  reaist  their  oppreeaort,  and  secure  their  rigkta.  On  all  auaih 
«|uettkMia,  every  man  ought  of  eourae  to  hare  well  defined  and  settled  ▼iew 
of  hie  own ;  but  the  friends  of  peaoe,  associated  for  the  single  purpoae  of 
^oinc  away  the  practiee  of  intenuitioDal  war,  are  not  speoudly  requiiM  to 
answer  them. 

You  may  insist,  however,  that  '  there  ia  a  right  side  on  all  these  ques* 
lions.'  Certainly  i  but  it  is  not  our  province,  as  peaee-men,  to  determias 
what  that  is.  '  But  we  wish  to  learn  what  ground  th4  Ptaee  Society  tfiVt 
on  theae  issues.'  The  Peace  Society,  as  sueh,  takes  no  ground  on  toff 
question  <MMd€  of  Us  oMfi  reform.  Its  members  are,  of  course,  intereated 
on  many  others ;  but  we  have  no  sure  means  of  knowing  what  are  their 
views  on  any  kindred  issues.  We  may  presume,  from  their  interest  and 
habits  of  mind  on  peace,  how  they  will  reason  and  act  on.  the  question  of 
anti-slavery,  or  temperance,  or  capital  punishment,  or  any  other  subject 
but,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  associated  with  us  in  this  cause,  we  afo 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  them  on  any  other  question. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  presume  that  the  friends  of  peace  reason  very 
wuch  alike  on  such  questions  as  those  of  India  and  of  Kansas;  and  it  is 
very  proper  to  inquire  how  their  peace  principles,  if  rightly  applied,  would 
lead  them  to  meet  such  difficulties. 

1.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  right  application  of  our  principles  would  be 
pretty  sure,  in  most  cases,  to  prevent  such  contests.  Had  they  been,  froifi 
first  to  last,  properly  applied  in  the  case  of  either  India  or  Kansas,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  obviated  nearly  the  whole  diffitulty.  It 
was  the  war-principle  that  occasioned  the  mischief  in  both  cases  ;  and  for 
the  result,  therefore,  the  principles  of  peace  surely  cannot  be  justly  held  re. 
sponsible,  any  more  than  a  physician  could  be  for  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  treatment  that  he  had  >iteadily  and  strenuously  opposed. 

2.  But,  when  the  evil  came,  how  would  we  deal  with  it  P  In  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  forbearance  and  love,  on  our  Saviour's  principle  of  loving  our 
enemies,  of  doing  them  good,  not  returning  evil  for  evil,  bulibvercoming 
evil  with  good.  'But  would  this  cure  the  mischief?'  Not  entirely;  for. 
nothing  can  at  this  stage,  even  if  it  could  at  the  outset ;  but  the  result,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  to  secure  more  good  with  less  evil  than  in 
any  other  way.  Had  the  sufferers  in  Kansas  all  acted  throughout  on  this 
principle,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  secured  a  much  better  result. 

3.  '  But,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  what  would  you  do  ?'  Follow  the  gos- 
pel, and  trust  God  for  the  result.  We  do  not  believe  fighting  to  he,  in 
amg  ease,  a  Chrietian  way  of  tecuring  a  good  end.  Neither  Christ,  nor  his 
apostles  and  early  followers,  ever  resorted  to  it ;  nor  is  there,  in  all  the 
Mew-Testan^ent,  a  single  line  to  justify  it.  '  But  when  disaster  or  danger 
e^joea,  what  will  you  do  P'    Stick  to  our  principles,  and  take  the  conse- 
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•  ery  sge  have ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not.    They  did 
indeed  suffer ;  but  this  did  not  prore  them  wron^. 

*  But,  if  men  will  not  in  India  or  in  Kansas  follow  the  gospel,  what  shall 
wedoP-  Kb  Christians,  there  is  nothing  more  that  we  eon  do.  We 
are  asked  to  say  what  the  gospel  prescribes  in  the  case ;  and  if  men  reftue 
to  do  what  it  requires,  that  must  end  the  matter.  The  responsibility 
henceforth  is  theirs,  not  ours,  or  the  gospel's. 

*  But,  while  in  a  community,  or  under  rulers,  that  set  aside  the  gospel 
as  a  rule  of  duty  in  such  cases,  what  shall  we  do,  as  Christians  ?*  We 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  people  and  the  goTemment  right ;  and 
if  unsuccessful,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  duly  to  protest  against  the 
wrong,  and  suffer,  as  best  we  can,  our  share  of  the  evils  that  may  follow. 
In  no  case  are  we  at  liberty  to  act  in  opposition  to  our  views  of  what  the 
gospel  requires.  If  the  majority,  or  the  powers  that  be,  act  wrong,  neither 
we  nor  our  principles  can  be  responsible  for  the  result. 

'  But  so  few  adopt  your  views,  of  what  avail  can  be  such  a  meagre  mi- 
nority ?*  They  can  lift  their  voice  for  the  right ;  and,  however  feeble,  it 
may  and  must  in  time  be  felt.  Christianity  itself  was  in  its  origin  just 
such  a  protest  against  the  world's  errors  and  sins ;  ^nd,  had  the  first  dis- 
ciples acted  on  the  principle  of  this  excuse,  it  would  have  perished  in  its 
cradle. 

*  But  shall  we  not  sustain  the  government  ?'  Certainly,  where  it  is  right} 
but  in  no  case  where  it  is  wrong.  *  Shall  we,  then,  oppose  it  whenever 
we  think  it  wrong?'  Of  course,  wc  ought;  not,  however,  by  violence,  but 
only  by  proper  moral  and  political  means.  To  use  all  such  means  in  set- 
ting and  keeping  government  right,  is  a  high  Christian  duty.  Christians 
in  England  ought  to  do  this  in  regard  to  India,  and  we  with  respect  to 
Kansas.  '  But  shall  we  never  support  our  rulers  in  measures  that  we  dis- 
approve ?'  No ;  not  in  any  that  we  deem  morally  wrong.  *  The  govern- 
ment, then,  may  be  disgraced.'  It  ought  to  be,  if  in  the  wrong ;  and  its 
only  course  of  either  safety  or  honor,  is  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  put  itself 
clearly  in  the  right  Wrong-doers,  in  office  as  well  as  in  private  life,  ought 
to  repent,  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

'  But,  if^ur  rulers  enslave  Kansas,  and  outrage  all  our  views  of  liberty 
and  right,  shall  we  not  resist  them?'  Yes,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
'  your  power ;  but  only  by  such  means  as  the  gospel  prescribes  or  allows. 
'  Wliat  means  ?  May  we  fight  ?  Our  forefathers  did ;  and  shall  not  we  ur« 
der  much  greater  provocations  ?'  Our  revolutionary  sires  were,  many  of 
them,  very  excellent  men,  and  conscientiously  followed  the  best  light  they 
had ;  but  Christians  should  bear  in  mind,  that  theirs  is  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  not  a  gospel  according  to  Washington ;  a  gospel  not  of  war,  bat 
of  peace.  The  New-Testament  nowhere  prescribes  war  or  fighting  as  a 
Christian  way  of  securing  popular  rights,  or  any  other  object ;  and  if  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  right  in  Kansas  had  from  the  first  relied  solely  on 
peaceful,  moral  and  political  means,  with  no  threat  or  thought  of  violence, 
the  result  desired  by  all  good  men,  would  have  been  more  surely,  if  not 
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The  question  of  India  turns  Terj  muoh,  if  not  entirely,  on  England's 
Tight  to  rule  there.  If  she  has  suoh  a  right,  then  she  may  and  must  en- 
force it  against  banded  rebels  as  w^  as  all  other  wrong-doers ;  and  8u<^ 
enforcement  would  be  not  so  much  an  act  of  war,  as  of  justice,  by  restraiOi. 
ing  and  punishing  wrong.  If  she  has  in  truth  no  such  right,  only  the 
claim,  of  the  pirate  or  brigand,  then  has  her  whole  career  there  been  one 
gigantic,  wholesale  yillainy,  that  might  well  call  to  heaven  for  yengeance. 
'But  suppose  her  penitent  for  the  wrongs  done  to  India,  and  anxious  to  atone 
lor  ages  of  extortion,  oppression  ai>d  outrsge,  what  should  she  do  P  Shall 
she  let  go  her  hold,  howeyer  wrongfully  acquired,  on  a  hundred  million  of 
people  ?*  We  see  not  how  she  well  could,  if  she  would ;  and  certainly  she 
eannot  at  once,  without  pouring  a  deluge  of  evils  all  over  India.  We 
trust,  then,  that  England  will  still  retain  her  sway  there,  but  have  wisdom 
and  grace  to  hold  it  for  God,  and  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
that  vast  empire.  In  no  other  way  can  she  ever  atone  for  a  century  of 
wrong  and  outrage  perpetrated  in  her  name,  and  fulfil  the  beneficent,  far- 
reaching  designs  of  providence  in  sllowing  her  to  rule  so  many  unevange- 
lised  millions. 


CAPTAIN  VICARS : 

OB,  THE  IN8EN8TBTLITT  OF  CHRISTIANS  TO  THE  XOBAL  ETIL  OF  WAB. 

The  mass  of  Christians  have  very  little  conception  of  the  real  inconsist- 
ency that  exists  between  war  and  the  religion  they  profess.  They  hate 
war,  yet  deem  it  proper,  if  not  imperatively  incumbent,  in  certain  cases  to 
draw  the  sword.  There  is  afloat  in  their  minds  a  vague  idea  that  the  cus- 
tom is  somehow  wrong ;  but  they  have  no  settled,  well-defined  conviction 
•f  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  gospel.  It  is  not,  in  their  view,  intrin- 
sically wicked,  a  practici  forbidden  equally  with  theft,  falsehood,  or  idola- 
try. They  would  avoid  it,  if  they  could  without  too  much  sacrifice  or  has- 
ard ;  but,  if  requisite  for  life,  liberty,  or  any  great  interest,  they  deem  it 
quite  right,  even  under  the  gospel.  They  would,  if  they  could,  escape 
an  alternative  so  deplorable;  but  they  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil, 
and  suppose  Christians  may,  in  some  cases  must  as  a  duty,  en*gage  in  it, 
as  a  divinely  sanctioned  means  of  securing  certain  ends  of  paramount,  if  not 
indispensable  importmce.  It  is  confessedly  a  terrible  necessity,  butt 
while  denouncing  it  in  the  abstract,  they  justify  and  applaud  it  in  the  con* 
trete.  They  are  no  friends  of  war,  but  loath  its  vices,  abominate  its  crimes, 
and  shudder  at  its  atrocities  and  horrors ;  yet  all  these,  as  necessary,  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  custom,  they  sanction  as  compatible  with  their  religion 
as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  moral  wrong  of  the  practice  as  a 
nn  against  Ood,  as  a  contradiction  of  the  peaceful  gospel  they  profess* 
does  not  touch  their  conscience.  They  reason  about  it  very  much  as  they 
would  if  they  were  mere  men  of  the  world,  just  as  pagan  philosophers  have 
f%  done,  and  as  nearly  all  Christian  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  still 


do.  Their  Ohristiaiiity  hm  only  «  gmeni,  olfcra  hardly  a  p€wc|i4ible»  influ* 
enee  in  modifying  their  modes  of  thought  and  feding  on  the  8u)3|ect.  Thof 
make,  in  troth,  no  real,  efbctiTe  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case^  They 
eee  in  itar  no  necessary,  essential  wrong,  and  hence  feel  no  remorse  in  sue- 
taining  the  war-system,  in  prosecuting  a  given  war,  or  in  doToting  tbek- 
ehildren  or  themselyes  to  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  business  of  life* 

Here  we  find  the  grand  moral  bulwark  of  the  war-system.  It  is  in  this 
easy  sort  of  logic,  these  loose,  worldly  modes  of  reasoning,  this 
oral  lack  of  any  well-defined  Christian  conscience  on  the  subject,  that  we 
count  for  the  common  insensibiBty  of  Christians  to  the  great  moral  wroii^ 
of  war,  and  the  occasional  occmrrenoe  of  such  anomalies  as  ChrUHam  IFar- 
riors.  If  the  gospel  had  been  preserved  in  all  its  primitiTe  purity,  as  Christ 
preached  it,  and  Paul  wrote  it>  we  should  ha^e  been  as  really  startled  aft 
tlie  idea  of  a  Christian  soldier  as  thai  of  a  Christian  duelist,  a  Christian 
pirate,  or  a  Christian  idolater.  It  would  have  be«i  scouted  as  an  absurdi^ 
ty,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  libel  on  oar  religion  of  peace,  not  to  bo 
borne  for  a  moment. 

Shall  we,  then,  say  that  no  warrior  can  be  a  Christian?  By  no  meaaa; 
for  in  nearly  every  period  of  the  Chuich  we  find  what  physicians  call  "  spo- 
radic cases,**  acknowledged  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  of  real,  some- 
times eminent  piety  in  the  military  profession.  Such  was  Col.  Oai  diner 
e^en  in  an  age  memorable  for  its  wars ;  and  during  the  forty  years  of  gen- 
eral peace  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  we  should  of  course  expect 
to  see  such  cases  greatly  multiplied.  During  this  period  the  war-spirit 
was  for  the  most  part  in  repose,  with  little  to  rouse  its  fangs,  or  stir  its 
venom ;  and  hence  warriors,  fovored  more  or  less  with  the  means  of  grace 
in  their  peaceful  barracks,  became,  in  numbers  far  greater  than  ever  before, 
true  Christians,  really  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  gave  in  some  cas- 
es very  marked  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  Such  were  Vicars  in  the  Cri> 
mea»  Havelock  in  India,  and  many  others,  we  trust,  in  the  British  army 
and  navy ;  cases  proving,  not  the  compatibility  of  war  with  the  gospel,  but 
merely  the  possibility  of  warriors  being  prepared  for  heaven  in  intervals  of 
peace.  They  became  Christians,  not  on  the  battle-field,  nor  amid  the  ma- 
lign infiuences  of  the  camp,  the  march  or  the  siege,  but  in  peacefol  times» 
and  under  such  means  of  grace  as  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  actual  war. 

All  this  goes  to  explain  how  Christians  as  a  body  have  become  insensi- 
ble to  the  moral  wrong  of  war.  These  Christian  warriors  are  only  intensi- 
fied specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  mass  of  Christians  reason  on  the 
subject.  Their  habits  of  mind  are  nearly  all  cast  in  a  vrar-mold.  They 
are  as  unconscious  of  wrong  in  pursuing  their  profession  of  blood,  as  a 
conscientious  Mormon  or  Hindoo  in  practising  polygamy.  They  talk  of 
doing  their  duty,  and  verily  think  they  are  doing  it ;  nor  do  we  suppose  they 
have  any  more  scruples  of  conscience  in  kiUing  men  on  a  battle-field,  than 
a  butcher  has  in  slaughtering  an  ox,  a  bevy  of  policemen  in  keeping  tho 
peace,  or  a  sheriff  in  taking  a  criminal  to  prison.  They  have  no  suspicion 
of  its  being  wrong.    It  is  their  trade,  their  profession ;  and  the  very  deeds 
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that  would  stir  ft  eatildrofi  of  undying  vemorM  in  Hfe  fonfiam^n  h^wm, 
we  vivwed  by  the  warrior  a«  praSseworthy  exploits! 

Take  the  case  of  young  Vicars.  The  son  of  41  pious  oflloer,  bom  af>4 
Vred  in  a  camp,  with  the  prejudfoes  of  his  education  deep-rooted  in  fti^or 
of  the  military  profession,  with  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  school  and  the 
fns-eide,  goTemment  and  society,  aH  conspiring  to  make  him  regard  it  aa 
'perfectly  proper  and  eminently  honorable,  we  should  surely  expect  an  in- 
g«iuoa«,  susceptible  youth,  under  such  intuenoes,  to  become  quite  inseili^ 
bie  to  the  incompatibility  of  his  vocation  as  a  warrior  with  his  duties  «■ 
a  Cbriatian.  In  tmth  he  seems  hardly  to  have  thought  of  the  inconsisten- 
cy ;  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  cinefly  to  show  how  entirely  his  habits  of  min4 
iMid  been  oast  in  the  war-mold,  and  how  thoroughly  his  conscience  as  a 
Christian  had  been  drugged  into  harmony  with  his  profession  of  bleo^ 
Am  a  warrior  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  do  what,  as  a  Christian,  he  would  no 
vooner  have  done  than  he  would  have  turned  pagan  or  pirate.  His  eon- 
•eienee  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  impervious  to  remorse  for  the  violence 
erimee  and  atrocities  of  war,  and  intent  as  a  soldier  solely  on  doing  what 
his  superiors  required  of  him,  without  enquiring  whether  it  was  right  ot 
wrong,  but  presuming  it  must  of  course  be  right. 

This  insensibility  to  the  moral  wrong  of  war,  may  be  found,  patent  or 
latent,  on  almost  every  page  of  Vicars'  biography.  The  writer  tells  us 
with  much  satis&ction,  *'  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  profession,  and 
fit>m  first  to  last  was  devoted  to  its  duties."  "  I  have  once  more  returned,'* 
toys  he  in  a  letter,  *'  to  the  routine  of  a  soldier's  life ;  but  do  not  suppose 
that,  finding  a  soldier's  cross  too  irksome,  I  would  exchange  it  for  one  lesa 
weighty.  Never!  The  Lord  God  has  called  me  to  eternal  life  in  the  armyt 
and  as  a  soldier  I  will  die.  Had  I  loved  Jesus  when  I  was  seventeen,  I 
tmiaifdy  should  noi  have  been  a  soldier ;  but  as  it  is,  death  alone  shall  ever 
make  me  leave  my  colors."  His  biographer  says,  '*  while  the  weak  in  faith 
seek  a  sphere  more  sheltered  from  temptation,  he  determined"  —  it  wa* 
clearly  not  the  result  of  any  serious  calculation,  but  merely  of  accident  or 
habit — ^^  upon  ike  wiser  and  nobler  course  of  standing  firm  to  the  colors 
under  which  he  was  enrolled.  When  called  to  Qod's  service,  he  found  his 
mission-field  in  the  camp  and  hospital ;  and  he  pursued  the  duties  of  hil 
pTufession  with  distinguished  ardor  and  constancy,  maintaining  as  a  Chris- 
tian a  high  reputation  for  bravery  among  the  bravest  of  his  companions  fai 
arms,  and  winning  on  his  first  battle-field  the  blood-stained  laurels  so  soon 
to  be  changed  for  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.** 

The  same  habits  of  reasoning  pervade  the  whole  biography.  When 
speaking  of  the  "  wish  of  military  distinction,**  &c.,  he  says,  '*  though  reftdy 
and  willing  to  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field  has  no 
attractions  for  me ;"  —  what  a  caveat  for  a  Christian,  just  as  if  it  could 
have  any  t" — "  I  trust  my  motives  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  Christ."  He  supposed  he  verily  had  **  the  mind  of  Christ,"  when  writ- 
ing, •*  we  aD  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thrashing  these  eatttgti, 
**  Thank  God !  I  am  verv  well  and  in  hieh  snirits.  only  hoping  lltot 
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Lord  Raglan  will  toan  let  ut  try  our  hands  on  tha  Bussiana Thera 

ia  great  talk  now  about  our  going  ahead  to  atorm.    I  trust  they  will  not 

delay  much  longer We  are  expecting  every  day  to  meet  the 

enemy  in  open  field,  Or  storm  the  fortress.    I  wish  they  could  go  at  it  of 

once Whatever  the  number  of  the  Russians  may  be,  with  Ood's 

help,  we  are  sure  to  beat  them.  They  surprised  us  at  Inkermann,  but  yet 
we  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter ;  the  British  bayonet  settled  ike  (tisi- 
MSf ;  it  was  a  regular  hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  night  before  last,  one 
of  my  beautiful  dreams  was  dispelled  by  a  shaking  of  my  tent ;  and  in  an- 
awer  to  '  who  is  there  ?'  I  received  in  reply,  '  please,  sir,  a  8ta£F*officer  has 
just  ridden  into  the  camp  to  bid  us  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice ;  the 
Russians  are  moving  on  our  right  flank.'  '  All  right,'  I  said,  and  com- 
mending myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  fdt  fatft  asleqp  again,  knowing  I 
was  all  ready  for  a  moment's  notice.'' 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Vicars ;  a  conscientious  fighter  to  the  last!  "One 
stern  duty  Jfiore,,  O  soldier  and  Christian,''  says  his  biographer,  alluding  to 
his  death  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  '*  With  a  coolness  of  judgment 
which  seems  to  have  called  forth  admiration  from  all  quarters,  he  order- 
ed his  men  to  lie  down  untU  the  Russians  came  within  twenty  paces.  Then 
with  his  first  war-shout,  'Now,  97th,  on  your  pins,  and  charge !'  himself 
foremost  in  the  conflict,  he  led  on  his  gallant  men  to  victory,  charging  two 
thousand  with  a  force  of  barely  two  hundred.  A  bayonet  wound  in  his 
breast  otUy  fired  his  courage  the  more ;  and  again  his  voice  rose  high, — 
'  Men  of  the  97th,  follow  me !'  as  he  leaped  the  parapet  he  had  so  well 
defended,  and  charged  the  enemy  down  the  ravine.  One  moment  a  strug- 
gling raoon-beam  fell  upon  his  flashing  sword,  as  he  waived  it  through  the 
air,  with  his  last  cheer  for  his  men,  '  This  way,  97th !'  The  next,  the 
strong  arm  which  had  been  uplifted,  hung  powerless  by  his  side,  and  he 
fell  amidst  his  enemies.  But  friends  followed  fast,  and  in  their  arms  bore 
him  back  amid  the  shouts  of  a  victory  so  dearly  bought."  Several  changes 
of  commendation  are  rung  on  these  few  facts.  ''  He  was  kiUed  while  gal* 
lantly  cheering  on  his  men.  He  rushed  bravely  into  the  middle  of  the  en- 
emy, knocked  down  two,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking  a  third,  when  one 
shot  him  through  his  right  arm,  close  to  the  shoulder,  dividing  the  princi- 
pal artery,  from  which  he  soon  bled  to  death."  "  He  fell,  as  he  wished 
to  fall,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  leading  them  on  to  victory  ....  It  was 
a  glorious  and  a  decisive  victory — Inkermann  on  a  small  scale."  ....'*! 
can't  tell  you  how  much  his  men  loved  him.  Many  a  vow  of  vengeance  was 
uttered,  and  no  doubt  will  be  kept,  when  they  get  the  chance." 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  so  called  Christian  war* 
rior ;  nor  do  we  envy  thcman  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  manifold  ex- 
cellences of  his  character.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader  of  his  life  to 
rise  from  its  perusal,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  true  Christian* 
The  proofs  of  a  sincere,  ardent,  devoted  piety  are  scattered  in  rich  profii* 
sion  over  nearly  all  its  pages.  Such  fruits  of  repentance  and  faith,  such 
Tenunc&ation  of  the  world,  such  consecration  to  the  servioe  of  God|  such  fond 
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for  the  Word  of  Life»  such  hahits  of  meditotion  and  prayer,  such  zeal  for 
his  heavenly  Maater,  and  for  the  salvation  of  all  within  his  reach,  are  sel- 
dom found  any  where,  and  certainly  must  he  deemed  very  remarkable  in  a 
camp. 

But  what  does  all  this  prove?  Merely  that  the  warrior  may  he  a  Chris- 
tian— just  this,  and  no  more ;  hut  how  many,  like  the  compiler  of  Vicara' 
memoir,  infer  from  such  an  exceptional  case,  that  war,  and  the  profession 
of  arms,  are  consistent  with  die  gospel !  Vicars,  they  say,  was  a  Christian  i 
therefore  war  cannot  be  wrong.  Let  us  put  this  logic  to  the  test  David 
was  a  polygamist  Is  polygamy,  therefore,  right  ?  The  very  Father  of  the 
Faithful  indulged  in  concubinage.  Can  this  make  such  a  practice  proper 
for  us  ?  Some  of  the  best  saints  in  modem  times  have  been  conscientioua, 
inexorable  persecutors.  Will  this  justify  persecution?  Good  men  have 
trafficed  in  rum  and  human  flesh.  Can  their  example  p^ove  such  traffic 
right  ?  Here  and  there  a  warrior  has  become,  especially  in  a  time  of  peace, 
%  true,  perhaps  a  distinguished  follower  of  Christ  Can  such  cases  prove 
the  compatibility  of  war  with  our  religion  of  peace  ?  No ;  they  rathor 
■how  the  general  insensibility  of  Christians  to  the  real  character  of  war, 
and  the  need  of  line  upon  line  to  rectify  their  wrong  habits  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject. 

Jtf  ALIGN  MORAL  INFLUENCES  OF  WAR. 

Yesterday,  said  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  from 
the  Crimea,  was  Sunday.  I  rode  into  Balaklava.  All  along  the  road  were 
men  —  not  only  privates,  but  non-commissioned  officers  —  in  everv  staffe 
of  drunkenness.  Sobriety  was  really  the  exception,  intoxication  the  rule. 
Noisy  ^ups,  flushed  and  unsteady  with  drink,  were  interspersed  with 
sta^enng  sots  who  could  not  keep  on  their  legs.  Two  Highlanders,  one 
of  tnem  on  the  ground,  the  other  making  violent  and  fruitless  effort  to  get 
his  comrade  to  get  up,  were  affording,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  great 
amusement  to  a  number  of  French  road-makers.  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of 
rest  for  the  French  working  parties.  Three  hours  later  I  passed  a  group 
of  three  non-commissioned  officers  of  some  line  regiment ;  the  centre  man 
was  kept  from  falling  only  by  the  support  of  the  two  others,  themselves  far 
from  sober,  and  the  trio  made  the  most  of  the  road  after  the  most  approv- 
ed fashion.  Numbers  of  officers  must  have  met  this  group,  and  the  natu- 
ral and  proper  course  would  have  been  to  take  their  names,  and  send  them 
at  once  to  their  quarters  under  arrest;  but  drunkenness  here  has  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  do  this.  The  tavern 
booths  of  the  Old  Kadikoi  were  crowded  with  drinkers,  and  rang  with 
oaths,  obscenity  and  brawls.  In  the  evening,  when  the  working  parties 
come  off  duty,and  on  Sundays,  when  they  have  none  to  do,  Little  Kadikoi 
is  as  much  thronged  as  the  hooths  on  a  race-course  or  at  a  fair,  or  as  the 
black  scums  of  a  8ea-\)ort  town,  when  half  a  dosen  men-of-war  have  just 
been  paid  off.  Drink,  of  course,  is  nearly  the  soleobiect  of  its  frequenters; 
and  drink,  not  in  moderation ,  but  to  the  most  beastly  excess.  Yesterday, 
toward  nigbt^&ll,  it  was  more  than  several  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  patrols,  could  do,  to  maintain  something  like  order,  and  master 
the  insubordinate  and  refractory  drunkards. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  of  war,  says  another  English  paper,  alluding  to 
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kind.  Whatever  portion  of  heart  or  mind,  of  time  or  rtrenjrth,  we  oaii 
•pare  from  our  priTate  alEBors,  we  give  to  the  aews  from  tbe  Crimea.  It  Is 
wkBt  we  read  or  think  ^bout ;  what  two  or  three  people  talk  about  when 
they  meet ;  what  we  see  in  pictures,  and  study  in  maps  and  books.  Three 
thousand  miles  from  the  war,  we  become  impassioned  spectators,  and  for 
the  time  are  enveloped  in  all  the  splendor,  all  the  gloom  of  war.  Thus  day 
by  day  we  degenerate  into  the  worshippers  of  Mars  or  Odin,  and  forget 
mkB  the  dreams  of  humaa  progressy  and  the  dictates  of  a  pacific  religioD. 
fiverybedy  who  renemkers  the  late  war,  knows  that  it  was  one  slitter  of 
ftnns,  one  flutter  of  flags,  one  noise  of  reviews,  one  perpetual  talk  of  bat- 
tles, deaths  and  promotions.  Everything  else  was  flat  compared  with  vic- 
tories and  defeats.  The  universities  languished,  the  churches  were  emptf, 
the  house  of  commons  beeaiDe  more  and  more  oiNTUpt ;  and  all  morality, 
Byiosoph^  aad  religiOB  seemed  to  centre  in  the  thought  of  dying  in  toe 
oreach,  with  the  sound  of  victorr  in  one's  ears.  Society  is  fast  relapsing 
to.  that  ungenial  state.  We  read  in  the  papers  that  the  other  day  a  book- 
seller of  Sweaborg  requested  leave  to  go  on  his  business  to  Sweden,  and 
'was  told  by  the  authorities  that  Russia  wanted  no  more  books.  That  is 
elready  our  oasei  we  want  no  more  books.  Give  us  good  recruits,  at  ieaet 
Ave  feet  seven ;  a  good  model  £or  a  floatittg  battery,  and  a  gun  to  take  0^- 
feet  at  5,000  yards;  and  Whigs  and  Tories,  Low  and  High  Church,  the  po- 
ets, astronomers  and  critics  may  settle  it  among  themselves.  Of  course, 
■llie  lower  instincts  survive,  and  as  long  as  money  lasts  we  shall  continue  to 
appreciate  good  dinners  and  good  houses ;  but  whatever  requires  finenees 
of  perception,  and  abstraction  of  thought,  is  falling  fast  out  of  favor. 

Morals  of  the  Bas&acks. — The  London  Record  said  of  a  court-mar- 
tial some  time  ago,  "  the  diedosures  which  have  been  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  courts-martial  which  are  still  proceeding  at  Windsor,  are 
calculated  to  astonish  every  one  who  has  not  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  regimental  honor  and  regimental  profligacy.  We  are  not  in  tlie 
Itabit  of  placing  before  our  readers  the  details  of  such  investigations, 
which  neatly  tend  to  pollute  the  minds  of  the  virtuous  and  the  young,  and 
bring  them  acquainted  with  scenes  which  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
never  know;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our  measure  of  indignation,  nor  refuse 
to  Contribute  to  the  expression  of  national  disguet  whieh  is  universally 
rising  against  such  abominations.  If  we  had  good  reason  for  believing 
that  scenes  such  as  have  been  described  in  this  case,  were  not  uncommon 
in  other  regiments,  we  do  not  see  how  any  parent  of  even  decent  moral 
eiiaraeter  could  put  his  son  in  the  armv.  Of  course  young  men  placed  in 
llie  ordinary  cireumstanoes  of  early  military  life,  have  great  opportimities 
of  mischief,  and  must  encounter  much  temptation  to  what  is  wrong ;  but  it 
fs  perfectly  abominable  that  colonels  of  regpiments  can  even  wink  at  such 
^mgs  as  this  investigation  has  brought  to  light ;  for  it  appears  that  wo- 
men of  infamous  character  are  eommonl/  admitted  into  the  officers'  rooms, 
and  that  there  is  no  sort  of  restraint  on  profligacy  of  any  kind.  Not  only 
so,  but  jfouths,  unsophisticated  and  uncorrupted,  on  joining  this  regiment 
are  habitually  subjected  to  a  system  of  vulgar,  low-lived  bullying,  whiefc 
would  disgrace  the  upper  forms  of  our  pubUe  schools." 
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Cattse  of  Peace.  —  Ip  this  age  of  Christian  activity,  it  is  amazing  that 
the  abolition  of  war  seems  to  be  so  little  attempted.  We  wait  for  millenni- 
nm  to  abolish  it  as  if  there  could  be  any  millennium  while  war  continues. 
Brethren,  read  on  the  subject ;  send  to  the  Peace  Society,  and  give  them 
to  thinking  persons.  The  benevolent  can  find  no  better  method  of  benefit- 
ting mankind  than  by  giving  their  money  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  ef 


A  TOUCH  OF  THB  WAJ^SYSl^EM  IN  ENGLAND, 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  kittmt  a  private  in  the  Sixth  NorthimbeiM 
huMl  Ftuileen  underwent  the  sentenee  of  a  oeurl  martial,  dooning  him  tm 
ZBC  :iwe  460  (jafthesy  cut  at  the  rate  of  nine  at  a  time  into  hift  back.  An  eye* 
witness  furnishes  the  Northern  Express  with  the  following  description  o^ 
this  piece  of  ruffianism : 

'  The  poor  Tictim  to  military  tyranny,  a  man  who  has  eeen  better  eir^ 
eametar^ces,  and  is,  w?  hear,  eonneeted  with  a  dialingaiahed  fiunaly  in  th* 
North  of  Ireland,  when  ordered  to  atrip,  sternly  and  steadily  refused.  Oji 
this,  sixteen  of  the  strongest  and  most  muscular  men  stood  forward,  and 
hurled  him,  face  downward,  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  racket  coUrL 
He  manAiUy  resisted  this  indi^ity,  and,  with  a  Toice  trembling  with  one^ 
timi,  requested  them  to  take  his  life,  hut  apare  him  this  di^onor.  A  fen 
flMMienta,  however,  and  he  was  stripped  WBua  tied  to  the  trianglea. 

'  Now  began  a  scene  which  requires  an  abler  pen  tiban  mine  to  describe* 
Forth  stepped  one  of  the  largest  drummers  armed  with  a  "  cat,"  the  length 
of  the  hanale  of  which  being  eight  inches,  the  nine-tails  the  same  length, 
ivmed  Krith  pmtagonal  pieces  of  case-hardened  steel,  91  inmnaber.  At  the 
Ibvt  blow  of  the  **  cat,"  a  piercing  and  unearthly  skriek  was  rung  fimn  th^ 
alrong  man  in  his  agony.  His  lacerated  flesh  g^ned  under  the  •blow,  and 
lumps  of  flesh  at  each  fresh  blow  were  detached  from  his  bleeding  back, 
and  hung  high  about  the  walls  of  the  racket-court,  and  on  the  clothes  m 
those  standing  by.  The  stern  colonel,  compelled  to  be  an  unwilling  wil* 
tfeta,  turned,  and,  leaning  on  the  ans  of  the  eqnaUy  afieeted  major,  ooner- 
ed  his  ikoe  with  his  handkerehief,  while  deep  sighs  agitated  his  manly  bo« 
aom,  and  plaij.ly  showed  the  struigsle  that  was  going  on  within.  The  sur- 
geon, a  most  humane  man,  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  his  hospital 
•eijeant,  who  from  time  to  time  administered  restoratiTce  to  him,  as  well 
m  to  the  sufiering  soldier.  Man  after  man  fell  from  the  ranks,  canicd 
a«ay  fainting;  tears  bedewed  the  frees  ef  nearly  all  the  offloera;  and  at 
Iss^gth  the  poor  sufferer  was  released  from  his  torture,  to  linger  in  hospital 
where  he  now  lies.  The  whole  of  his  spine  was  laid  bare,  and  gangrene 
has  ensued,  leaving  the  tortured  and  lacerated  wretch  in  such  a  state  that 
•tery  Christian  can  only  Irape  that  death,  as  H  mnat^  do,  will  soon  reloMS 
hon  from  his  sufferings.' 

The  Expt ess  adds :  '  at  the  forty-filth  stroke  of  ^he  instrument  —  that  ia» 
after  receiving  405  gashes — the  unhappT  wretch,  whom  fortune  saved  from 
the  hands  of  an  Inman  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  English  Nena  Sahib, 
positively  burst  his  bonds  in  the  eontoortions  of  his  agony,  and  feU  in  a 
Uood^  heap  to  the  ground.  Ha  was  again  tied  vp^  and  other  4§  wound* 
mtste  inflicted.  Not  a  a  singjU  dnm  of  Christian  blood  could  the  Slnrloekii 
of  the  Fusileers  be  persuaded  to  aoate.  Their  victim  received  the  full  tale, 
and  was  carried  to  the  hospital  delirious,  in  a  state  which  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  physical  recovery,  he  would  not  bB 
the  himate  of  a  inad-house  fer  lifeu    Tnis  is  s«r^  a  horrible  sMkJ 

We  can  hardly  believe  a  tale  so  revolting,  and  hope,  for  the  honor  tt 
homan  nature,  it  may  prove  untnie,  or  greatly  exaggerated.  If  not,  we 
dlould  suppose  there  would  oome  up  from  every  pert  of  the  land  a  geneMl 
otitburst  of  indignation  against  a  barbarity  so  outrageous  and  horrible. 
Die  Tery  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  midLe  one's  blood  cvrdle  all  over ;  aa# 
the  idea  of  its  being  possible  fer  the  people  of  England  to  bear  in  sSenee  # 
pieee  of  brutality  so  disgraceM  in  t^e  last  degree  even  to  savages,  would 
MrWer  very  much  our  estimate  of  their  chsavcter.  If  they  can,  let  tba» 
IIIk  no  more  about  nm  er  tiellSea'  of' xrenat  oaJBDi 
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.  The  truth  is,  howeTer,  the  war-flystem  will  tometimeB  turn  almost  aof 
man  into  a  monster.  The  excuse  for  this  abominable  sevedty  is  not  given, 
but  would  probably  be  found  in  the  alleged  necessity  of  maintaining  mili* 
tary  discipline.  It  seems  to  have  shocked  and  overpowered  the  sensibili* 
ties  even  of  those  who  were  charged  with  its  execution ;  and,  if  the  war- 
•ystem  had  not  crushed  out  half  their  humanity,  they  would  never  have 
been  parties  to  such  an  outrage,  but  would  to  a  man  have  risen  a^^ainst  it, 
and  prevented  the  brutal  deed.  We  are  constrained,  however,  to  regard  it 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  system ;  and  just  as  long  as  a  practice  so  thor- 
oughly unchristian,  and  so  essentially  barbarous  continues,  we  shall,  de- 
^ite  all  precautions,  find  occasional  cases  of  similar  outrage.  No  warrior, 
though  Christian  he  may  be,  is  entirely  proof  against  the  bloody  and  bra- 
tal  system  under  which  he  acts.  It  necessarily  brutalizes,  more  or  less,  all 
its  agents.  Just  think  of  such  a  man  as  Capt.  Vicars,  so  kind  and  gentle, 
eo  humane  and  Christian,  so  full  of  warm  and  gushing  sympathies,  so  ready 
to  aacriflco  himself  for  the  sick  and  the  dying,  yet  going  forth  to  the  woik 
of  wholesale  human  butchery  as  conscientiously  as  he  ever  did  to  his  daily 
devotions !  The  evil  is  more  in  the  system  than  in  the  man ;  but  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  see  how  the  former  overmasters  and  debases  the  latter. 

The  American  press  is,  of  course,  shocked  at  such  brutality.  Take  a 
specimen  from  the  Inquirer,  Philadelphia :  "  The  crime  of  the  sufferer  is 
not  stated ;  but  whatever  it  n^ight  have  been,  and  however  great,  there 
could  have  been  no  excuse  for  such  an  excess  of  agonizing  infliction.  The 
bita  of  flesh  torn  from  his  back  flew  upon  the  spectators  in  showers,  hia 
spine  was  laid  bare,  and  the  blood  spouted  in  streams ;  and  yet  the  epaa«> 
letted  brutes  who  pronounced  sentence  on  his  court-martial,  insisted  upon 
the  full  tale  of  450  lashes,  or  rather  ga$hes  !  This  dreadful  penalty  provea 
that  ^eir  object  must  have  been  to  produce  death  by  slow,  yet  violent  tor- 
ment. The  blood  curdles,  and  the  mind  revolts  at  the  bare  possibility  oC 
such  tyranny  in  a  Christian  land,  such  a  demoniac  doom  to  be  pronounced 
by  Christian  men !  We  trust  that  the  subject  will  engage  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  reform."  Well  it  may ;  but  we  have 
little  hope  it  will.  Parliament  move  in  mch  a  reform !  When  did  it  ? 
Keform  crudty  out  of  the  toar-sygtem  !  The  idea  is  preposterous  and  im- 
possible. Just  such  cruelties  in  kind,  though  seldom  in  the  same  degree, 
are  inseparable  from  it ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  preventing 
them,  is  to  abolish  the  system  itself.  May  Uie  God  of  Peace  hasten  "  a  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  !^ 

P.  S.  —  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  learn  from  England,  that 
the  attention  of  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  has  been  called  to  the  case,  and  that 
all  the  main  facts  of  the  story  are  doubtless  true.  "  The  name  of  the  regi- 
■lent  is  the  5th  Fusileers ;  the  commanding  officer,  CoL  Kirkland ;  the 
name  of  the  soldier  Mullens ;  his  offence,  that  of  refttsing  to  be  stripped^ 
and  striking  iht  aergeawt.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  by  a  party  of  offi- 
cers selected  by  the  colonel,  and  the  sentence  was  sent  to  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
who  confirmed   if    It  thus    appearsi  from  its  high  official   endorse 
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ment,  that  the  whole  outrage  if  fairly  a  part  of  the  war-system,  as  nam 
practioed  under  the  eye  of  Christian  England  $  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  her  people  and  her  rulers  will  treat  it.  Some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member this  Sir  Harry  as  the  same  general  that,  at  a  public  dinner  given 
him  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  so  frankly,  and  with  so  much  truth,  told 
his  comrades  and  friends,  ^  ours  is  a  damnable  pro/essionJ*  All  true,  and 
that,  with  a  terrible  Tengeanoel 
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SOME  CHRISTIAN  PLEAS  FOR  PEACE, 

MakawaOi  Mauii,  Hawaiian  Islands,  } 
Dteember  36,  1857.       ] 

QcoRGB  C.  Beck  WITH,  Cor,  See.  Am,  Peace  Society, 

My  Dear  Brother: — ^Not  long  since  I  saw  in  one  of  the  many  papers  from 
die  U.  S^  which  reach  us  at  the  islands,  that  **  Glory  to  God  in  tne  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men,''^c  the  words  selected  to  be  the 
first  message  transmitted  over  the  Atlantic  xclcgraph.  It  is  well  added  — 
'*In  the  whole  body  of  literature  nothing  could  be  found  more  sublime  and 
appropriate.*'  On  reading  this  item,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  saying 
of  the  poet,  *'  Video  meliora  proboqae,  detiora  sequor."  I  see  and  approve, 
the  right,  but  follow  the  wrong.  What  multitudes  do  thus,  even  in  this 
age  of  increasing  light ;  do  so  to  their  own  condemnation,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  their  fellow-men  1'  When  will  all  do  right,  come  what  will,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  though  the  whole 
world  should  deride  and  oppose  P 

On  this  morning,  when  many  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  are  dec- 
orating their  churches  preparatory  to  commemorating  his  birth,  which  they 
tell  us  occurred  this  day,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  vmy  the  thrilling  words 
of  the  heavenly  host  should  be  telegraphed  not  only  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  should  be  transmitted  over  every  ocean,  sea  and  continent,  till  they 
shall  reach  every  ear,  and,  applied  bv  the  mighty  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shall  awaken  emotions  of  elaaness  in  tne  heart  of  every  descendant 
or  Adam.  In  other  words,  why  should  there  be  "  Peace  on  earth,  good 
wfll  to  men?" 

^  The  reasons  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  are  so  obvious,  so 
simple,  that  I  hesitate  to  send  you  a  paper  on  which  they  are  drawn  out. 
And  yet  I  am  aware  that  on  the  subject  of  peace,  as  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, there  must  be,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  line  upon  line,  line 
•  upon  line,  precejjt  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept"  The  advocates  of 
temperance  find  it  necessary  to  employ  again  and  again  the  most  simple 
srgumcnts  to  persuade  men  to  do  tnemselves  no  harm.  So,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  God,  in  persuading  men  to  cease  their  rebellion,  has  to  urge  consid- 
erations so  trite  and  simple  as  to  be  well  nigh  tlu^eadbare.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  refuse  to  give  you  some  of  the  many  plain  reasons  wJiy  men 
should  universally  cultivate  " peace  on  earth ''  and  "good  will"  towards 
each  other. 

1.  The  first  reason  I  find,  is  the  rdationmm  sxutain  to  each  other,  and  to 
ihe  common  Father  of  all. .  There  was  true  philosophy,  as  well  as  kind  feel- 
ing in  the  reproof  which  Moses  administered  to  his  brethren,  the  Hebrews, 
whom  he  found  striving  together,  and  whom  he  would  have  set  at  one 

Sain,  sayixig,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  P** 
OSes  applied  that  truth  to  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.    Paul,  in 
discoursing  with  the  Athenians,  showed  its  application  to  the  whole  human 


family:  "  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Men  sustain  a  very  interesting  relation  to  each 
other.  They  are  members  of  the  one  great  family  of  which  Qod  is  tiie  Fa- 
ther.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  no  one  who  will  read  anything  on  tibt 
s«ibject  of  neace,  will  for  a  moment  doubt  •  Ever^  attantiTe  reader  of  tha 
Bible  wiU  oe  satisfied  with  the  aocoont  there  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  race.  There  we  have  a  plain  and  definite  account  of  the  formation 
ot  the  first  human  pair,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  such  formation 
elsewhere  on  our  globe.  From  these,  our  first  paretits,  sprang  of  eoinwa 
the  entire  family  of  man.  How  obviously,  then,  should  all  feel  the  ties  of 
brotherhood.  Each  should  take  a  warm  and  tender  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-man.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  spontaneous  feeling 
which  rises  in  the  bosom  of  the  unsophistocated  child  of  nature.  True,  this 
feeling  may  be  stifled,  and  is  so  too  often,  when  men  are  taught  to  hate 
and  despise  those  whose  external  circumstances  differ  from  their  own. 
Many  are  reproached  for  their  efforts  to  save  their  fellow-men  from  then- 
selves,  from  their  own  sinful  habits,  or  from  the  snares  which  deceivers  are 
laying  for  their  feet ;  are  taunted  as  Cowper  tells  of  some  being  in  his  day: 

**  Twcre  well  couldvou  permit  tbt  world  to  live 
As  the  world  plesett.    What'e  the  wurld  to  yon  ?'* 

But  to  this  they  may  reply,  < 

**  Mvch.    I  wu  bon  of  woman,  and  drew  mi^k,  - 
As  sweet  ss  ehaiity,  fram  hanuoi  breasts. 
I  think,  utiooUte,  I  leogh  mod  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  Hves, 
Be  stransers  to  each  other?    Pierce  my  vein, 
Take  of  the  orhnsoB  stream  meendering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well  :  apply  thegtesa ; 
Search  ittSaad  prove  u  it  be  aot  blood 
Congenial  with  thv  own;  and,  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thon  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  eut  the  nnk  of  brotherhood  bj  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  ?*' 

If  so,  if  men  are  brethren,  members  of  the  one  ^eat  family,  may  I  re- 
peat the  inquirv,  does  not  Nature  herself  plead  for  peace  P  Is  it  not  a  dio> 
tate  of  reason  tnat  good  will  should  circulate  from  heart  to  heart  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  unevang^liaed  even,  mi^ght  gather  lessons  of  peace 
from  the  light  of  nature — might  learn  to  lire  peacefully  with  their  kind* 
How  much  more  might  this  be  expected  of  those  who,  m  addition  to  tlie 
teachings  of  nature,  have  in  their  nands  a  document  of  the  highest  author- 
ity  from  which  thev  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  commands  given  by  tiie 
infinite  Father  of  au  is,  "  Thou  shalt  lore  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'*  tn  tha 
light  of  this  command,  and  in  view  of  tkis  relation,  war  of  all  kinds  has  ft 
most  fiendish  aspect  —  is  no  better  than  fratricide.  It  imbues  the  handa 
in  a  brother's  blood.  If  "Cain  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  broth* 
cAr,"  where  do  they  belong  who  foment  wars,  and  thus  destroy  the  Uvea  of 
thousands  P 

2.  Men  should  cultivate  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  eaak 
other,  that  Ood  mav  cany  out  his  deaigiu  qf  mercy  in  their  eretdion,  Wt 
learn  from  the  word  of  God,  that  He  not  only  created  men  of  one  blood* 
but  that  He  did  so  in  accordanse'  with  His  designs  of  glorif>ing  Himsdf  m 
the  salvation  of  multitudes  of  the  human  family.  We  know  poaitivaljr 
that  men  of  every  tribe  are  susceptible  of  happiness  by  being  made  holy  i' 
for  some  of  the  most  degraded  or  men,  the  Greenlander,  the  Hottentot, 
and  the  New  Zealanderi  have  be«n  tranafoimfid  from  the  image  of  SalMi 
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into  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  miserable  slaves  of  sin  into 
the  happy  servants  of  holiness.  How  strikingly  the  facts  which  the  histo- 
ry of  laoors  among  the  heathen  affords,  tally  with  the  dedarations  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  —  "  God  so.  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  peris  1,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  And  that  this  benefit  was  designed  for  all  men,  we 
learn  from  express  declarations :  "  That  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

These  and  similar  declarations  show  plainly  that  God  had  designs  of 
mercy  in  creating  men,  and  in  creating  them  of  one  blood  —  constituting 
them  one  gr^at  family— -one  race  of  common  sympathies,  susceptibilities, 
capacities  f  enjoyment  and  suffering.  He  would  glonfy  Himself  in  the 
salvation  of  multitudes  of  the  human  race.  So  then,  after  laying  ample 
foundation  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  in  the  atonement  of  his  Son,  and 
for  their  sanctification  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  provisions  which  He 
alone  could  provide.  He  committed  the  carrying  out  of  His  designs  to  men 
—  a  work  which  they  were  well  able  to  perform.  Hence  the  Saviour's  as- 
cending command,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations."  ^*  Go  ye  into- 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  We  know  that  this 
command  was  given  by  Him  who  assured  His  disciples,  that  all  power  was 
given  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  for  wherever  His  people  have  carried 
this  gospel  it  has,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  proved  itself  the  ''  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  unto  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to 
the  Greek."  How  many  in  all  countries  and  in  every  ^ge  since  this  de- 
claration was  made,  have  proved  its  truth  and  have  become  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  we  can  see  at  a  glance  the  necessity  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
among  men,  in  order  that  God  may  carry  out  His  designs  of  mercy  in  be- 
half of  the  human  race.  If  men  must  be  heralds  of  the  cross,  must  tra- 
verse the  continmts  and  islands  of  which  the  eanh  is  mads  up,  must  pen- 
etrate la  ds  of  every  clime,  visit  all  the  habitations  of  men,  and  tender  to 
them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  all  its  rich  blessings,  how  essential  it 
is  that  peace  spread  her  wings  over  all  lands,  and  that  good  will  to  their 
fellows  have  a  larg  ?  place  in  the  hearts  of  Chnstian  men.  "  How  shall 
they  preach,"* demanded  the  apostle,  "  except  they  be  sent?"  And  we  may 
weO  inquire,  how  shall  they  send  the  gospel  to  nations  whom  they  hate, 
or  whom  they  regard  with  utter  indifference  ?  We  know  it  never  will  l}e 
done  while  nations  shall  hate  each  other ;  while  wars  shall  exist,  and  men 
**  bite  and  devour  each  other."  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that  there  will  be 
insuperable  obstaclr's  to  the  carrying  out  of  God's  desigr  s  of  mercy  in  cre- 
ation. Who  can  tell  what  multitudes  of  men  have  in  this  manner  been 
deprived  of  the  precious  gospel  of  Christ,  have  remained  the  slaves  of  er- 
ror and  sin,  and  have  gone  down  to  the  world  of  endless  woe. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  universal  good  will  prevail  among  men,  or,  if  such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  among  unevangelized  na- 
tions, let  all  Christian  nations  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  cherish 
good  will  to  all  men,  —  such  a  benevolent  regard  as  is  implied  in  loving 
tiieir  neighbor  as  themselves, — how  speedilywould  the  gospel  be  proclaimed 
to  every  creature.  "  Many  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  be  in- 
creased." Converts  would  be  increased  **  as  drops  of  the  morning  dew." 
Thus  all  obstacles  being  removed,  God  would  speedily,  and  fully,  and  glo- 
riously carry  out  His  designs  of  mercy  to  the  guilty  race  of  Adam  --  de- 
signs which  He  formed  at  the  creation  of  man.  How  infinitely  desirable 
tnt  every  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  designs  should  be  removed 
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and  how  fearful  the  responsibility  of  Christian  nations  in  relation  to  their 
removal, 

3.  Men  should  cultivate  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  their  fellows, 
that  they  may  wipt  off  the  reproach  which  ha^^  bo  long  and  so  justly  been  cast 
uponthe  human  race,  of  being  more  inconsistent  than  the  irrational  creation^ 
or  than  the  devils  themselves,  Harel^  do  irrational  creatures,  unless  excited 
by  man,  make  bloody  and  exterminating  wars  upon  their  own  species* 
And  when  they  do  so,  they  act  out  their  l3rute  nature.  We  see  not  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  wounding  that  they  may  heal,  —  of  maiming  a 
fellow  that  they  may  sympathise  with  him,  and  lament  him  dyine.  fiut  in 
waging  wars  with  each  other,  rational,  immortal  men  have  all  along  been* 
justly  reproached  as  acting  more  inconsistently  than  the  brutes  which  per- 
ish.  Men  made  in  the  image  of  God,  when  facing  each  other  in  the  deadly 
conflict,  spare  no  pains  to  mar  that  image  in  their  fellow.  They  kill, 
maim,  deface  and  destroy  all  in  their  power.  But  when  victory  crowns 
the  efforts  of  the  stronger,  the  victors  lay  aside  the  savage,  and  go  to  work 
to  patch  up  the  limbs,  or  staunch  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  conquered 
foe.  And  they  mingle,  it  may  be,  their  tears  with  the  broken-hearted 
captive  widow,  as  they  assist  her  to  bury  the  mangled  remains  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  the  father  of  her  now  orphaned  and  destitute  chil- 
dren. Can  we  think  of  such  a  burial  scene  without  crying  out  against 
such  gross  inconsistency,  not  to  say  base  hypocrisy  P 

Milton,  in  describing  the  deliberations  of  Satan  and  his  fellows  in  re* 
gard  to  our  world,  and  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  their 
infernal  Synod,  thus  indignantly  contrasts  the  doings  of  men  — 

"  0  shame  to  men!  devil  with  devil  damn'd 
Firm  ooncord  holds ;  men  only  disagree, 
Of  oreatarea  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  graoe,  and  Gud  proclaiming  peaoe; 
Tet  live  in  hatred,  enmity  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  oruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy." 

How  true  to  the  life  this  description  of  the  great  poet  is,  let  the  battle* 
helds  which  have  been  fought,  which  have  been  won  or  lost,  as  the  phrase 
is,  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  testify.  I  say,  for  these  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  for  so  many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  heavenly  host 
sang  the  thrilling  son^  **  Peace  on  earth,''  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  thus 
virtually  bidding  the  demon  of  War,  which  had  so  long  possessed  the  hu- 
man family,  be  gone,  and  hailing  the  advent  of  universal  Peace.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  men  who  heard  this  somr  ushering  in  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  would,  after  this,  be  seen  lifting  their  hands  in  deadly  conflict 
against  a  brother-man  ?  How  can  men  who  read  this  wondrous  song,  per- 
petuate the  burning  disgrace  which  attaches  to  the  Christian  name  in  con- 
sequence of  wars  which  are  still  waged  by  men  and  nations  professing 
godliness !  O  !  what  a  reproach  has  been  cast  on  Christ  in  consequence 
of  wars !  When  will  the  disciples  of  the  Crucified  unitedly  set  their  faces 
against  war,  as  a  blot  on  the  Christian  name  which  must  be  wiped  off,  and 
that  speedily  ? 

I  cannot  think  the  work  of  converting  the  world  to  a  state  of  universal 
peace,  quite  so  difficult  as  is  sometimes  thought  and  said  to  be.  I  know 
lull  well  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  as  thoroughly  opposed  to  peace  as 
it  is  to  righteousness  and  purity.  "  1'he  works  of  the  flesh,"  says  the 
apostle  Paul,  **  are  manifest,  which  are  these ;  adultery,  fornication,  ur» 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revel- 
lings  and  such  like.''    All  these  savor  of  contention  and  rapine.    They  all 
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make  war  upon  society,  and  tend  to  fill  the  earth  with  carnage  and  blood. 
I  admit,  also,  that  a  Tast  majority  of  men,  even  in  Christian  lands,  walk 
after  the  flesh,  and  hate  and  oppose  truth  and  righteousness  and  peace. 
How,  then,  can  the  cause  of  Peace  triumph  ?  How  can  a  contentious  and 
warring  world  be  converted  to  the  principles  of  peace  P  We  may  truly 
Bay  as  our  Lord  said  on  another  subject,  '*  With  pen  it  is  impossible  ;  but 
with  God  all  things  are  possible."  He  has  assured  us  of  a  day  of  univer- 
■al  peace,  "  when  men  snail  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  prunin^-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more !"  So  of  many  other  passages.  As 
Ood  is  true,  then,  we  may  calculate  on  the  arrival  of  a  time  of  universal 
peace.  But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  Not,  I  suppose,  by  any 
miraculous  agency,  but  by  the  genered  diffusion  of  Christian  principle. 
We  have  seen  that  men  by  nature  walk  after  the  flesh.  The  fruits  of  such 
a  state  of  mind,  or  the  works  of  the  flesh,  we  have  seen  to  be  only  evil  — 
the  spirit  of  contention  and  war.  But  as  a  counteracting  principle,  God 
has  implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  His  people  His  Spirit ;  granted  it  to  *hem  as 
a  perpetual  legacy,  to  abide  with  them  forever.  And  what  is  the  fruit 
of  this  indwelling  influence  ?  The  same  apostle,  who  so  fully  enumerated 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  describes,  also,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Hear  him ; 
"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering ,  gentleness,  aood- 
ness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance"  These  are  to  counteract  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  and  it  is  obviously  by  the  increase  of  these  fruits  that  the  good 
time  long  predicted,  is  to  be  hasteaed  —  the  time  when  purity,  truth,  righ- 
teousness and  peace,  will  universally  prevail ;  and  when  the  earth  will  be 
filled  with  the  Knowledge  and  glory  or  the  Lord.  These  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
—  how  precious,  how  infinitely  aesirable !  How  certainly  and  speedily 
would  they  check  the  growth  of  the  base  and  the  evil  passions  of  the  numan 
heart,  and  difluse  their  sweet  fragrance  through  all  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
And  what  hinders  their  growth  ?  Li  other  words,  what  hinders  that 
Christians  are  not  such  examples  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  fospel  in  making 
men  peaceful  and  pure,  and  holy,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  as  shaU 
enable  them  constantly  to  preach  by  their  example,  and  win  to  Christ  the 
men  who  now  stand  aloof  rrom  His  service !  Let  Christians  thus  live,  and 
they  would  speedily  see  the  dawn  of  the  latter  day  glory  to  the  church  —  a 
state  of  universal  peace. 

Would  that  I  could  address  the  professed  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  How  earnestly  would  I  beseech  them  to  be  the  fast,  the  active,  the 
devoted  friends  of  universal  peace.  The  horrors  of  war  you  have  seen 
painted  again  and  again.  I  am  not  able,  even  had  I  space  and  time  in 
this  communication,  to  add  to  the  horrible  picture  whicn  has,  time  after 
time,  been  held  up  to  your  inspection.  I  ask  you  only  to  think  of  the 
doom  of  the  wretched  men  who  hurry  each  other  into  the  eternal  world. 
We  know  who  hath  said  ^*  The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  And  it  is  universally  admitted  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
victims  of  war  are  profane,  polluted,  God-despising  men.  Think  of  such 
men  cut  down  often  in  a  moment,  and  sent,  all  unprepared,  to  their  last  ac- 
cvunt.  Do  we,  dear  friends,  think  often  enough  on  this  subject  ?  Do  we 
often  enough  pray  over  it  ?  Do  those  of  us  who  are  God's  ambassadors 
often  enough  preach  en  the  sinfulness  of  war,  and  the  duty  of  Christians  in 
regard  to  it  P  I  greatly  fear  that  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  is  far 
from  being  awake  to  the  importance  of  embracing  the  principles  of  peace, 
and  of  di£ising  them  among  their  fellow-men,  till  war  shall  be  feared  and 
loathed  as  heartily  as  are  robbery  and  murder,  and  till  the  Christian  shall 
no  niore  be  heard  to  apologize  for  the  former  than  the  lattm^    Aie  we  not 
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Peace  and  Holiness  P  Let  the  assurance  of  the  near  approach  of  this  day 
stimulate  us  to  increased  zeal  in  laboring  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  peace, 
while  we  beseech  God  to  hush  the  angry  passions  of  men,  and  cause  them 
to  love  each  other. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  intelligence  from  India  has  exceedingly  distressed 
me.  Come  the  day  when  scenes  like  those  there  acted,  shall  no  more  dis- 
grace the  name  of  man,  nor  blot  the  pages  of  history.  Well  may  we  cry 
for  mercy  on-  behalf  of  a  sin-polluted  world.  All  is  peaceful  with  us  at  the 
Islands.  The  gospel  has  indeed  had  an  efficacy,  saving  and  divine,  among 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  May  it  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  greatly  succeed  you  in  your  labors. 
Your  brother  in  the  Lord,  J.  S.  G&esm. 


•  •• 


WAR 

A  gallant  form  is  passine  by ; 

The  plume  bends  o'er  nis  lordly  brow ; 
A  thousand  tongues  have  raised  on  high 

His  song  of  triumph  now ; 
Young  knees  are  bendinc  round  his  way, 
And  age  makes  bare  his  locks  of  grey. 

Fair  forms  have  lent  their  gladdest  smile, 
White  hands  have  waved  the  conqueror  on ; 

And  flowers  have  decked  his  path  the  while. 
By  gentle  fingers  strown ; 

Soft  tones  have  cheered  him,  and  the  brow 

Of  beauty  beams  uncovered  now. 

The  bard  has  waked  the  song  for  him, 
And  poured  his  boldest  numbers  forth ; 

The  wine-cup,  sparkling  to  the  brim 
Adds  frenzy  to  the  mirth ; 

And  every  tongue  and  every  eye, 

Does  homage  to  the  passer  by. 

The  gallant  steed  treads  proudly  on } 
His  foot  falls  firmly  now  as  when 

In  strife,  that  iron-heel  went  down, 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

And,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  strife. 

Trod  out  the  last  dim  spark  of  life. 

Dream  they  of  these,  the  glad  and  gay, 
That  bend  around  the  conqueror's  path  ? 

The  horrors  of  the  conflict  day, 
The  gloomy  field  of  death, 

The  ghastly  stain,  the  severed  head. 

The  raven  stooping  o'er  the  dead  P 

Dark  thoughts,  and  fearful !  vet  they  bring 

Xo  terrors  to  the  triumph  hour. 
Nor  stay  the  reckless  worshipping 

Of  blended  crime  and  power. 
Tlip  fair  of  form,  the  mild  of  mood. 
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Men,  Chriatians,  pause !  the  air  ye  breathe 

Is  poisoned  by  your  idol  now ; 
And  will  you  turn  to  him,  and  wreathe 

Your  chaplets  round  his  brow  P 
Nay,  call  his  darkest  deeds  sublime, 
And  smile  assent  to  giant  crime  P 

Forbid  it,  Heaven !  a  voice  hath  gone 

In  mildness  and  in  meekness  forth, 
Hushing,  before  its  silvery  tone, 

The  stormy  things  of  earth, 
And  whispering  sweetly  through  the  gloom 
An  earnest  of  the  peace  to  come. 

Chamber^  EdMurg  Journal, 
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HEROISM  OF  PEACE. 

Peace  hath  her  rictories. —  Milton. 

There  is  that  in  heroism  which  appeals  strongly  to  our  sensibilities, 
which  captivates  the  imagination,  and  takes  with  tne  popular  heart.  But 
what  is  heroism  P  What  is  it  in  its  noblest,  most  divine,  most  pure  exer* 
cise  P  The  kings  of  the  earth  would  make  their  subjects  believe  it  is  phy- 
sical, nilitary  daring.  So  they  have  employed  their  bards  to  sing,  and 
historians  to  record  such  exploits,  and  perpetuated  the  memory  thereof  in 
marble  and  in  oil.  So,  if  a  man  kiUed  one  man,  it  might  indeed  be  mur- 
der ;  but,  when  he  had  killed  a  million,  he  was  a  hero. 

Peace,  we  are  told,  is  unheroic ;  it  is  stagnant,  tame,  corrupting.  **  A 
subtle  poison,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Alison,  "  debases  the  puolic  mind  at 
such  a  time.  Peace  exhibits,  indeed,  an  enchanting  prospect;  but  beneath 
that  smiling  surface  are  to  be  found  the  rankest  and  most  dangerous  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart."  The  convulsions  of  war  shake  up  and  renovate 
this  state  of  things  i  war  is  a  sort  of  subsoil  ploughing,  it  is  the  refiner's 
fire  and  fuller's  soap ;  it  is  the  thunderstorm  that  settles  the  dust,  and 
clears  the  sultriness  of  a  hot  day. 

I  am  obliged  to  say  there  is  more  heroism,  more  gallant  daring,  more 

fenerosity  and  manliness,  in  one  year  of  peace,  than  m  whole  a^es  of  war. 
mean  that  there  is  more  strict,  undouoted,  legitimate  heroism  in  our 
steam-ship  and  railroad  enterprises,  in  our  cotton-mills  and  saw-mills,  in 
our  scythe-factories  and  starch-factories,  in  our  scouring  the  ocean  for 
whales,  and  excavating  the  earth  for  its  ores,  and  similar  things,  than  in 
the  battles  of  a  century.  There  was  more  heroism  in  John  Jacob  Aster's 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Oregon,  in  1812,  than  in  the  war  that  broke 
it  up ;  more  in  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  about  the  same  time  started  the 
project  of  the  Erie  Canal,  than  in  the  same  war  that  broke  that  up  ;  more 
in  Whitney,  who  would  give  us  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  more  grappling 
with  difiiculties,  more  fortitude  in  peril,  more  coolness  in  the  midst  of  as- 
sault, than  in  Leonida  or  Odin.  I  mean  at  least  to  say,  that  the  greatest 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  which,  it  may  be,  war  sometimes  developes, 
exists  in  full  force  in  peace. 

There  is  need  of  heroes  at  the  present  moment.  America  has  need  of 
them,  and  tiie  kingdom  of  God  has  need  of  them;  heroes,  not  of  brute 
force,  but  of  ideas ;  not  of  waste  and  ruin,  but  of  reconstruction  ;  not  of 
carnage  and  rapine,  but  of  virtuous  action.  The  old  race  of  heroes  is  be- 
coming  extinct,  and  a  new  one  is  rising ;  old  notions  of  strife  and  aggran-    ^^ 
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dizement  are  supplanted  by  new  ones  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  outward 
excitement  and  passion  yield  to  inward  enterprize  and  energj'.  We  want, 
not  heroes  in  epaulettes,  but  in  pepper-and-salt ;  not  those  of  the  sword, 
but  those  of  the  plough,  the  loom  and  the  anvil.  We  want  heroes  of  the 
river  and  the  forest,  of  the  field  and  the  ocean,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  forum, 
of  the  ballot-box  and  the  senate-chamber. 

Hang  up  the  old  musket  and  the  kettle-drum.  The  lightnings  of  heav- 
en are  arminff  for  us ;  and  recruits  from  the  impalpable  air,  on  the  path- 
way of  the  tele^aph,  are  ready  to  run  round  tne  world  in  behalf  of  the 
great  cause  of  hberty  and  virtue.  Steam,  with  all  its  ponderous  agencies, 
comes  up  from  the  K)untains  of  water,  and  asks  to  be  enlisted  for  God  and 
the  right.  The  press,  like  the  rising  sun,  waits  to  irradiate  the  whole  earth 
with  the  brightness  of  our  thought,  the  gladness  of  our  love,  the  wonders 
of  our  genius.  Hang  up  the  musket  and  the  kettle-drum.  Take  the  spade 
and  the  drill;  and  the  mountains  flee  away  at  your  approach,  the  vallies  are 
filled  up,  and  a  way,  a  highway  is  made  for  our  God,  —  a  railway  is  made 
for  our  wives  and  children,  and  our  mothers  and  fathers,  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  world  over. 

In  ancient  times,  the  French  had  a  banner,  called  the  Oriflamme,  or 
Golden  Flame,  which  was  used  only  on  august  occasions,  and  when  the 
Christians  went  to  war  with  the  inndels.  It  was  a  great  banner,  wrought 
of  silk,  and  garnished  with  gold,  and  bearing  in  its  centre  a  wlute  cross ; 
and,  when  it  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  it  glistened  like  the  auroral  lights. 
The  sacred  Oriflamme  of  America,  O  ye  young  men !  unfurl  the  banner 
of  freedom,  the  banner  of  knowledge,  the  banner  of  process,  the  banner  of 
universal  brotherhood !  a  golden,  flaming  banner,  a  white-cross  banner,  a 
banner  of  beauty  and  delight !  Unfurl  it  to  the  admiration  of  all  people, 
gather  your  forces  around  it,  carry  it  at  the  head  of  your  ranks  ;  go  forth 
under  it  to  the  conquests  of  sin  and  error,  vice  and  iniquity,  oppression 
and  injustice ;  let  it  stream  above  your  civil  processions ;  let  its  golden 
light  ^leam  upon  your  homes  and  your  fields ;  plant  it  upon  the  top  of 
American  destiny  and  the  world's  hope ;  let  it  irradiate  the  future,  let  it 
catch  the  eye  of  posterity !  let  it  greet  the  heavens,  let  it  bless  the  earth. 
Be  heroes,  and,  if  need  be,  martyrs  under  it.  The  Oriflamme,  the  Golden 
Banner,  the  White-cross  Banner — nail  it  to  the  mast  of  highest  enterprize 
and  holiest  endeavor ;  and,  if  you  must  perish,  perish  with  that  waving  tri- 
umphantly over  you. — Sylvester  Judd. 
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PLAYING  AT  MURDER. 

It  is  strange  to  what  monstrous  and  horrible  absurdities  men  may  be 
trained.  In  India,  there  is  a  race,  class  or  sect  called  Thugs,  whose  pro- 
fession and  religion  it  is,  very  like  professional  warriors  in  Christendom,  to 
commit  murder,  or  destroy  human  life.  Take  the  following  from  a  recent 
writer  in  *  HouseholdWords' : — 

"At  Monghyr,  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  families  j  and  one  morn- 
ing, when  I  strolled  down  to  their  camp,  an  old  man  made  flve  children, 
the  eldest  boy  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  go  through  the  business  of 
strangling  and  robbing  a  victim.  In  one  respect  these  urchins  outdid  their 
progenitors  in  the  acting.  They  not  only  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
searching;  the  dead  body,  but  that  done,  they  dragged  it  by  the  legs  to  a 
well,  and  in  dumb  show  threw  it  down,  and  then  uttered  a  prayer  to  heav- 
en. *  Was  that  good  ?'  said  one  of  the  children,  running  up  to  me  for  ap- 
plause and  a  reward.    I  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply.    Before  I  had  time 
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to  give  an  answer,  the  child's  father  sfdd,  *  No,  it  was  not  good.  You  used 
the  handkerchief  before  the  signal  was  given.  Go  through  it  again,  and 
remember  this  time  you  must  have  patience.'  The  boys  began  again,  much 
in  the  same  spirit  that  an  actor  and  actress  would  go  through  the  strang- 
ling scene  in  Othello,  to  please  a  fastidious  manager.  Approaching  a  very 
interesting  looking  woman,  of  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  I  said  to 
her,  *  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?'  She  replied  in  a  proverb,  •  The  mango 
always  falls  beneath  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree.'  *  But  the  crime !'  said 
I,  '  what  do  you  think  of  that  P'  She  looked  up  with  as  lovely  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  ever  saw  the  light,  and  smiled,  as  she  responded,  '  Heaven  wul  hold 
us  aU,  Sahib  !' " 

Is  not  here  a  pretty  fair  epitome  of  the  way  in  which  the  young  are 
trained,  even  under  the  gospel,  on  the  subject  of  war  P  Little  boys  initiat- 
ed in  the  art  of  robbery  and  murder  as  a  precocious  accomplishment !  Have 
not  Christian  parents  been  wont,  all  over  Christendom,  to  educate  their 
children  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  wholesale  murders  perpetrated 
in  war,  as  not  only  innocent,  but  clever  and  glorious  achievments  P  And 
do  not  even  women,  cultivated  Christian  women,  say  of  our  baptised  men 
of  blood,  very  much  as  this  she-demon  of  Thugism  did,  **  heaven  will  hold 
us  all,  Teacher  ?" 

Alas !  how  little  of  the  real  gospel,  what  a  strange  negation  of  its  pe- 
culiar spirit  and  principles,  do  we  find  among  the  mass  of  Christians  on 
this  subject !  We  once  heard  a  Presbyterian  elder  say,  as  the  result  of  a 
long  conversation  on  peace,  he  would,  in  a  given  case,  as  freely  go  into  a 
battle  as  he  would  go  to  his  dinner.  When  Qen.  Cushing  volunteered  for 
the  Mexican  war, — a  war  which  no  principle  of  either  the  gospel  or  of  hu- 
manity could  for  a  moment  justify, — the  ladies.  Christian  women,  of  New- 
buryport,  complimented  him,  d%  those  of  Concord  did  Gen.  Peirce,  with  a 
splendid  sword  as  a  reward  for  his  part — a  very  small  part,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— in  that  wanton  invasion  of  a  weak,  distracted  sister  republic. 


-«•»- 


BRITISH   RULE  IN  INDIA: 

ITS  MOBAL  EFFECTS  ON  THE  NATIVES. 

On  the  character  and  results  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  London  Her- 
ald of  Peace  has  lately  given  a  series  of  able  arti  :les,  from  one  of  which 
we  copy  the  following : 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  presence  and  influence  there  on  the 
moral  character  and  condition  of  the'people  in  India  ?  It  is  most  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  say  so,  but  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  effect 
has  been,  in  some  respects  at  least,  ^eatlv  to  deteriorate  and  degrade 
them.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise,  vhen  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
system  of  government  has  been  to  reduce  the  native  to  such  a  state  of 
social  and  political  servitude  as  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  retention 
of  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  the  very  basis  of  all  manly  virtue  ? 
This  tendency,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  citation  we  formerlv  made,  was  observ- 
ed and  strongly  bewailed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  "  The  main  evil  of  the 
system,"  he  says,  "  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  we  hold  the  natives.  . 
.  .  The  effect  is  observable  in  all  the  British  provinces,  whose  inhabi- 
toTUs  are  ceriainly  the  most  abject  race  in  hidia^* 
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But  apart  from  this  general  tendency  of  our  rule  to  degrade  the  popula- 
tion, there  are  certain  of  our  regulations  and  practices  that  directly  operate 
to  their  moral  deterioration.  On  two  points  especially,  it  would  seem  we 
have  helped  to  deprave  the  national  character,  namely,  their  truthfulness 
and  their  sohriety.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  judicial  system 
we  have  introduced,  is  an  actual  premium  upon  lying,  litigation,  and  pre- 
jury.  The  Right  Honorable  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  in  his  official  minutes, 
says  :  —  "  We  are  everywhere  met  by  people  complaining  of  the  authorities 
set  over  them,  and  the  authorities  complaining  of  the  people.  The  longer 
we  have  had  a  district,  the  more  apparently  do  lying  and  litigation  prevail, 
the  more  are  morals  vitiated,  the  more  are  rights  involved  in  doubt,  the 
more  are  the  foundations  of  society  shaken,  the  more  has  the  work  of  civil 
government  become  a  hopeless,  thankless  trial,  unsatisfactory  as  to  its  im- 
mediate results,  hopeless  as  to  its  future  effects." 

No  less  emphatic  on  this  pomt  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Campbell, 
whose  work  entitled  ".Modern  India,"  is  as  far  as  possible  from  be^ng  pre- 
vaded  by  a  puritanical  morality,  and  who  is,  moreover,  a  zealous  apologist 
of  the  East  India  Company.  But  on  this  point  he  is  obliged  to  admit, 
that  though  the  natives  of  India,  like  all  oppressed  races,  arc  no  doubt 
naturally  addicted  to  such  vices,  yet  when  they  come  under  our  rule, 
"  there  is  a  great  deterioration  in  course  of  time,  and  hence  I  infer  that 
the  lying  and  perjury  so  much  complained  of  are  quite  as  much  due  to  our 

judicial  institutions  as  to  the  people The  civil  courts  are  the 

great  schools  for  perjury,  and  in  our  older  possessions  false  witnesses  for 
criminal  cases  can  easily  be  obtained  from  thence."  Further  on  the  same 
writer  says :  —  "  Practically,  I  must  at  once  say,  that  the  judicial  oath,  as 
it  is  used,  does  not  in  the  very  least  affect  the  evidence.  .  .  .  But  such 
binding  oaths  do  not  exist  in  our  older  provinces.  The  judicial  oath  is 
much  too  common-place  an  affair  to  carry  weight ;  and  the  people,  seeing 
perjury  practised  with  impunity,  become  used  to  it.  The  longer  we  possess 
any  province,  the  more  common  and  grave  does  perjury  become,  and  the 
more  difficult  to  deal  with."  ' 

In  regard  to  the  other  point,  —  the  influence  of  our  presence  in  India 
on  the  sobriety  of  the  people,  —  the  evidence  is,  indeed,  overwhelming. 
Warren  Hastings,  being  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  India  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  many  years  after  his  cele- 
brated trial,  speaking  of  the  natives,  says  "  that  sobriety  is  not  a  general 
but  a  universal  trait  of  their  character.  Their  temperance  is  demonstrated 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  food,  and  their  total  abstinence  from  spirituous 
liquors,  and  other  substances  of  intoxication."  But  what  is  the  case  now  ? 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Shore,  a  gentleman  who  filled  successively  the  situations 
of  collector  of  the.  revenue,' of  judge,  and  then  of  political  commissioner  in 
India,  says  : — **  Drunkenness,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  have  in- 
creased in  an  extraordinary  degree  under  the  English  rule.  I  have  heard 
men  declare  that,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Calcutta,  a  drunken 
native  was  a  perfect  rarity.  Now  they  may  be  seen  in  numbers,  lying 
drunk  about  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  more  or  less  in  every  town  in  the 
interior,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  villages  also.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  Simply  that  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue  almost  every  collector  is 
ttyivgio  increase  the  mtniber  of  his  liquor ,  spirit,  and  diug  shops  \  to 
est  blish  them  in  every  hole  and  comer  of  his  district,  and  to  promote 
drunkenness  to  the  utmost ;  often  giving  underhand,  summary,  and  illegal 
assistance  to  the  proprietors  of  shops,  to  enable  them  to  recover  money 
for  liquor  sold  upon  credit.  And  for  this,  provided  the  revenue  increase, 
they  receive  the  approbation  of  Government.  ...  It  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  general  truth,  that  the  more  connection  the  ratives  have  had 

yaiiiVi  flip  P.norllc'h    thp    mnrp  immnrfll-  flnrl  thp    wnrap    phnrnprpra    in     ovcnv 
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Both  the  cultivation  of  opium,  and  the  manufacture  of  arrack  is  express- 
ly the  work  of  the  Government  of  India  for  purposes  oi  revenue.  And 
the  former,  apart  from  the  infinite  mischiefs  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  our 
relations  with  China,  involving  gross  and  habitual  violation  of  our  treaties 
with  that  country,  converting  our  merchants  into  little  else  than  smugglers 
and  pirates,  excluding  irom  the  Chinese  market  ai  tides  of  legitimate  and 
honorable  commerce,  and  keeping  up  ceaseless  Irritation  between  us  and 
the  Chinese  authorities  —  apart  from  all  these  evils,  the  cultivation  of  this 
pestilent  drug  is  pregnant  with  injuries  material  and  moral  to  our  own 
subjects  in  India.  There  are  great  oppressions  practiced  upon  the  people 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  grown,  by  tne  compulsory  cultivation  of  the  pop* 
py  to  ^hich  they  are  driven  by  the  Government.  Still  worse,  however,  are 
the  moral  results.  On  this  point  we'  cite  the  following  observations  from 
Major-General  Alexander's  Pamphlet :  —  "  But  still  greater  evil  than  the 
oppression  of  the  natives  is  the  rapid  demoralization  of  the  vast  population 
of  India  from  the  growing  habit  of  opium-eating.  Even  the  Hindoos,  said 
to  be  the  most  temperate  people  in  the  world,  have  caught  the  mania. 
.  .  .  .  In  a  written  communication  received  from  M .  A.  Sym,  dated 
the  18th  of  March,  1840,  he  states  :  — The  health  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple suffer  from  the  production  of  opium.  Wherever  opium  is  grown,  it  is 
eaten ;  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  opium  question.  "VVe  are 
demoralizing  our  own  subjects  in  India.  One  half  of  the  murders,  rapes, 
and  affrays  have  their  origin  in  opium-eating." 

More  disgraceful  yet,  if  possible,  is  the  system  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  merely  for  purposes  of  revenue,  forces  the  consumption  of 
arrack  upon  the  people.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  government,  and  every 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  multiplication  of  licensed  vendors,  so  as  to  seduce 
the  natives  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  get  drunk  for  the  profit  of  the 
state.  The  following. extract  from  the  Madras  Native  Petition,  ought  to 
bring  the  burning  blush  of  shame  to  our  cheeks,  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  complaint  of  heathen  Hindoos  against  a  professedly  Christian 
government :  —  "  The  liquor  generally  known  by  the  name  of  arrack  is 
made  at  the  government  distilleries,  and  thence  supplied  to  licensed  ven- 
dors to  the  number  of  150,  by  whom  it  is  sold  in  small  quantities  in  every 
direction.  In  the  interior,  the  ma  ufacture  and  sale  of  the  article  is  com- 
mitted to  contractors  or  farmers,  who  compete  for  the  privilege  annually 
at  public  auction,  the  sales  realizing  on  the  average  £250,000  a  year  ;  and 
as  the  sale  price  is  extremely  low,  the  quantity  consumed  and  the  number 
of  consumers  is  immense.  Drunkenness,  with  all  its  miseries,  is  conse- 
quently common  throughout  the  land ;  and  its  baneful  effects'  are  a  full 
counterpoise  for  whatever  real  or  imaginary  benefits  have  been  derived  by 
the  lower  orders  of  India  from  her  connection  with  Great  Britain.  Your 
Petitioners  have  not  memorialized  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  sup- 

Eression  of  this  evil,  not  only  because  memorials  to  the  Bombay  authorities 
ave  totally  failed,  but  because  the  amount  of  revenue  thus  derived  from 
native  demoralization  is  too  great  for  your  petitioners  to  indulge  me 
slightest  hop  ^  of  procuring  even  a  diminution  of  so  profitable  a  vice, 
forbidd  n  by  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  law,  and  comparatively  unknown 
btfore  the  ascendancy  of  European  dominion." 

On  this  subject,  the  Bengal  missionaries  complain  in  their  petition,  that 
*•  the  abkaree  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
drugs,  has  in  practical  operation  tended  to  foster  among  a  people  whose 
highest  commendation  was  temperance,  a  ruinous  taste  for  ardent  spirits 
and  destructive  drugs,  by  the  efforts  made  to  establish  new  licensed  depots 
for  them  in  the  places  where  the  use  of  such  things  was  little,  or  not 
at  all,  known  before."    Still  stronger  is  the  declaration  of  a  most  estima- 
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at  a  public  meeting  in  London :  —  "A  large  portion  of  native  Christians 
were  spread  over  Madras  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
intemperance  among  them,  the  name  of  Christian  was  synonymous  with 
that  of  .drunkard ;  and  when  the  Hindoos  called  a  man  a  Christian,  they 
for  the  most  part  meant  that  he  was  a  diiinkard.  So  among  the  converts 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
many  had  fallen  through  strong  drink  ;  for  when  once  the  natives  broke 
c€isie,  and  became  Christians,  they  were  no  longer  restrained  from  the  use 
of  strong  drinks,  and  they  became  far  worse  than  if  thev  had  never  embraced 
Christianity.  For  one  really  converted  Christian  as  the  fruit  of  missionary 
labor  —  for  one  person  '  born  again  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  and  made  a  new 
creature  in  Jesus  Christ'  —  for  one  such  person,  the  drinking  practices  of 
the  English  had  made  one  thousand  drunkards  /  That  was  a  sad  thought ; 
but  it  was  the  solemn  truth.  If  the  English  were  dnven  out  of  India  to- 
morrow, the  chief  trace  of  their  hating  been  there  would  be  the  number  of 
drunkards  they  left  behind^ 

We  will  add  only  one  more  testimony  on  this  melancholy  subject.  It  is 
that  of  Captain  Westmacott,  who  has  traversed  India  from  one  end  to  the 
other :  —  "It  is  greately  to  be  deplored,''  he  says,  '^  that  in  places  the 
longest  under  our  rule,  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  depravity  and  crime. 
My  travels  in  India  have  fallen  little  short  of  ^000  miles,  and  extended  to 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  importance  in  Northern,  Western  and  Central  India. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affimUng,  thai  in  the  Hindoo  and  Idusstdman  cities, 
removed  from  European  intercourse,  there  is  much  less  depravity  than  either 
in  Calcutta f  Madras,  or  Bombay,  where  Europeans  chiefly  congregate.** 

We  have  no  personal  knowledge  to  refute  or  confirm  such  statements 
as  these ;  but,  if  true,  they  form  a  most  humiliating  commentar)'  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  nominal  Christians  in  their  intercourse  with  une- 
vangelized  nations,  and  would  seem  to  throw  a  pall  of  utter  despair  over 
the  efforts  now  in  progress  for  their  genuine,  effective  conversion  to 
Christianity.  We  haye  been  used  to  look  upon  India  as  in  a  process  of 
sure,  if  not  speedy  recovery  from  her  ancient  heathenism  ;  but  these  testi- 
monies represent  her  as  in  a  worse  social  and  moral  condition  than  ever 
before,  and  the  worst  just  where  Christians  had  the  most  to  do  with  them. 
Can  this  be  so  ?  It  is  certainly  time  for  the  friends  of  the  missionary  en- 
terprise to  settle  the  question,  and  ascertain  where  the  difiiculty  lies. 


-•-•« 


WAR  CHAPLAINS. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  feel  much  interest  in  furnishing  religious  teachers 
for  men  engaged  in  the  trade  of  human  butchery ;  but,  an  the  question  has 
lately  been  brought  somewhat  extensively  before  the  public,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  a  few  statements  and  reflections  on  the  subject. 

It  seems  that  a  "  Dr.  L.  D.  Johnson,  of  Washington  City,"  has  taken 
this  matter  very  zealously  in  hand,  has  delivered  lectures  on  it  in  our 
largest  cities,  and  scattered  a  pamphlet  on  it  far  and  wide  over  the  land. 
We  find  him  and  his  object  so  well  endorsed,  that  we  must  regard  both  as 
deserving  of  very  respectful  and  earnest  attention.  In  Philadelphia  a 
meeting  of  ministers  say,  *'  they  heard  him  with  lively  interest  touching 
*u^   m,ii««1o«n/vioa  nf  OnnjrrMs.  and  of  the  Armv  and    Navr."  and   unre 
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**  some  change  as  eminently  desirable  for  the  national  honor,  for  the  credit 
of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls."    They  commend 
Dr.  Johnson's  "  Address  to  the  Pastors  and  People  of  the  United  States   , 
on  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  General  Government,"  and  express  a  desire  for 
its  widest  circulation  throughout  the  land. 

We  cull  a  few  facts  from  this  document.  There  has  for  many  years  pre- 
vailed a  miserable  system  of  electioneering,  especially  for  Congressional 
Chaplaincies,  which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede  by  electing  ministers  resi- 
dent in  the  Capitol,  or  employing,  as  at  the  present  session,  the  city  pastors* 
In  the  Navy  there  are  24  Chaplains,  of  whom  only  seven  are  at  sea ;  in 
other  words,  three-fourths  of  these  are  off  duty,  in  effect  sinecures.  It 
seems  that  the  Army  does  not  care  much  about  having  Chaplains  ;  for  of 
the  30  allowed,  only  16  or  18  are  appointed.  The  writer  thinks  there 
should  be  many  more  Chaplains,  and  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to 
improve  and  elevate  their  character  ! 

The  chief  burden,  however,  of  this  document,  seems  to  be  that  Epifco- 
pcUians  get  a  great  deal  more  than  their  share.  "  It  appears  from  the 
earliest  period  at  which  records  can  be  obtained,  there  have  oeen  154  Chap- 
lains, of  whom  65  are  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  smaller  denom- 
inations of  the  country.  The  Churcn  having  the  next  largest  number,  is 
the  Presbyterian,  which,  however,  has  had  but  20  —  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  all  its  branches  being  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  Episco- 
pal. The  Baptists,  the  largest  denomination  in  America,  have  had  only  10 ; « 
the  Methodists,  the  next  largest,  only  12 ;  each  of  the  latter  Churches 
being,  say,  five  times  the  size  of  the  Episcopal.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is 
an  evident  effort  to  monopolize  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  by  keeping  Episcopal  Chaplains  there  constantly, 
who  shall  train  the  Cadets  and  Midshipmen  in  that  faith,  and  this  re-act- 
ing again  by  an  attempt  to  establish  tne  custom  that  officers  shall  deter- 
mine the  denomination  of  Chapl:iins." 

"This,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Observer ^  ^*  \%  a  subject  of  higher  and  wider 
importance  than  at  first  appears  to  those  who  nave  given  it  no  thought. 
The  number  of  chaplains,  the  great  interest  of  the  fields  of  labor  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  the  qtialifications  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  salaries  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  a  government  that  is 
separated  from  the  Church,  give  to  the  subject  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  all  Christian  citizens.  We  are  convinced,  from  facts  within  our 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  Chaplaincies  in  the  gift  of  our  government  and 
the  appointment  of  Congress,  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  politi- 
cal competition  and  selfish  electioneering,  and  preserved  from  that  taint 
that  too  often  attaches  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  reach  their  post 
by  the  same  efforts  which  clerks  and  other  secular  officers  use  to  get  theirs. 
Political  favoritism  places  or  retains  incompetent  men  in  these  stations, 
when  other  and  better  chaplains  would  exert  a  happy  and  salutary  influence 
upon  soldiers  and  seamen.  With  some  the  office  is  next  to  a  sinecure* 
Keading  prayers  on  Sunday  is  not  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  office  under 
government,  for  which  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia,  speaks  of  Congressional  Chaplains  thus : 
"The  office  is  now  sought  with  avidity  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  shameful  scene  of  electioneenng  is  enact- 
ed every  year  at  Washineton  by  clerical  applicants.  The  dignity  of  the 
ministry  is  compromised  oy  these  individuals  pleading  their  own  meri*" 

■nil  /•onvoftttinfv  fnw  -VAfoa        TKoii*  AAtfornoaa  anri  nArflTlftnitV  fixcite  thc  8C0_ 
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of  the  ungodly,  who  will  interpret  them  not  as  a  zeal  to  promote  true  reli- 
^on,  but  as  ambition  for  a  conspicuous  station,  a  covetous  desire  for  the 
oaves  and  fishes.  In  this  rivalry,  as  might  be  expected,  the  very  men  least 
likely  to  adorn  the  place  are  the  most  forward,  obsequious  and  importu- 
nate. Surely,  such  a  system  should  be  abolished.  The  clergy  of  Wash- 
ington have  tendered  their  services  gratuitously,  alternating  with  each 
other  in  opening  the  daily  services  of  Congress  with  prayer,  and  preaching 
once  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  capitol.  These  overtures  snould  be  regardea 
by  Congress  as  presenting  the  best  possible  expedient';  but  if  for  any  rea- 
sons Congress  should  wish  to  have  the  office  filled  by  some  particular  indi- 
▼iduaU  then  the  next  best  course  is  to  make  the  appointment  exclusively 
j^om  the  resident  clergy  at  Washington,  and  thus  keep  at  bay  this  army 
of  clerical  office  seekers  from  abroad." 

Now,  in  this  contest  between  different  denominations  for  the  patronage 
of  the  government  in  Chaplaincies,  we  take  no  interest  whatever,  and  deem 
the  very  marked  favor  shown  to  Episcopalians  over  all  others,  a  very 
equivocal  compliment,  a  significant  proof  that  they  have,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  a  superabundant  share  of  clerical  drones,  men  poorly  fitted 
for  the  earnest,  serious  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  We  have  known 
a  few  military  chaplains,  but  nOt  one,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  that 
seemed  to  us  really  fit  for  anything  else  in  the  sacred  office.  They 
sought  a  ( omfortable  living,  and  got  it  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  We 
•  should  be  glad  if  none  btU  useless  ministers,  of  any  denomination,  would 
seek  refuge  in  War  Chaplaincies.  Perhaps  they  may  as  well  be  buried  out 
of  sight  there  as  anywhere  else. 

Though  the  custom  does  not  prevail  in  any  Christian  nation,  we  believe, 
except  our  own,  we  think  it  eminently  proper  for  the  daily  sessions  of  our 
National  and  State  Legislature  to  be  attended  with  public  prayer ;  but  we 
wish  to  see  no  such  sanction  given  to  the  unchristian  and  abominable 
business  of  war  by  the  appointment  of  Chaplains  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 
A  religion  of  peace  ought  to  have  no  responsible  connexion  with  any  part 
of  the  War-System.  We  should  indeed  strive  fo  reclaim  its  agents  f^om 
sin,  but  be  careful  meanwhile  not  to  uphold  or  countenance  the  system 
itself. 


•♦• 


WAR  PENSIONS. 

The  monarchies  of  Europe  have  long  been  wont  to  reward  their  servantsi 
civil  as  well  as  military,  with  pensions  ;  but  rur  repub.Uc  bestows  such 
rewards  only  on  those  who  seive  it  in  war.  It  is  an  invidious  distinction, 
for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given ;  but  usage  has  established  it 
beyond  hope  or  fear  of  change.  Yet  we  must  insist  that  such  a  man  as 
Jay  or  Hamilton,  Jeff'erson  or  Adams,  Clay  or  Webster,  was  far  more 
worthy,  in  every  view,  than  one  in  ten  thousand  that  have  received  pen- 
sions, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  widows  and  descendants. 

From  a  table  of  our  national  receipts  and  expenses,  recently  published 
by  Congress  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  learn  to  what  extend 
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sixty-eight  years,  we  have  paid  more  than  seoenty-Hx  miUions  of  doUars 
on  warriors  and  their  widows  and  descendants,  but  not  a  farthing  in  all 
this  time  upon  any  civil  servant  of  the  government.  Any  blockhead » 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  though  scraped  out  of  the  gutter,  or  escaped 
from  the  prison  or  the  gallows,  may  secure,  as  the  result  of  a  few  years  or 
only  a  few  month's  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  a  pension  for  life  to  him- 
self and  perhaps  to  his  widow  and  children. 

A  New  ScHEaiE  foe  Military  Pensions.  —  My  present  purpose,  says 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribtme,  March  16,  is  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Col.  Savage  of  Tennessee,  proposing  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  pension  system  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812.  They  were  doubtless  meritorious  men ;  but  the  spectacle  which  has 
been  presented  year  after  year  of  late,  in  organizing  conventions  and  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  Confess,  is  anything  but  credit- 
able to  the  disinterestedness  of  vieii  patriotism.  Under  this  process  of 
drumming,  which  was  started  by  a  few  shrewd  managers  who  have  profit- 
ted  pretty  well  by  the  operation,  bounty  land  was  granted.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  now  claim  to  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  demand  pensions  of  Congress  as  a  further  compen* 
sation  for  their  services. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  at  the  Pension  Office,  Col.  Savage's  bill 
would  increase  the  public  expenditure  between  ten  and  fifteen  millions  a 
year!  Once  passed,  it  would  be  but  the  entering  wedge  to  other  measures 
of  a  similar  character.  The  sufferings  and  losses  during  the  Mexican  war 
exceeded  those  of  the  wax  of  1812 ;  and  no  good  reason  could  be  urged 
why  the  same  principleof  generous  recognition  should  not  be  extended  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  it  would  be,  also,  claimed  in  regard  to 
the  Creek,  Florida,  and  other  Indian  wars,  so  that  the  Treasury  would 
before  long  be  compelled  to  face  a  regular  estimate  of  perhaps  twenty-five 
millions  a  year  from  this  drain  alone.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the 
French  Spoliation  bill,  because  five  millions  are  to  be  saddled  on  an  empty 
Treasury.  Once  paid,  however,  the  claim  would  be  extinguished,  while 
these  pensions  would  form  a  regular  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  present  enormous  outlay." 

The  people  are  little  aware  how  far  this  military  favoritism,  so  success*- 
fully  used  by  sharpers  to  fill  their  own  pockets  under  the  plea  of  rewarding 
soldiers,  has  already  drained  the  national  treasury.  The  $76,000,000 
lavished  in  direct  pensions,  are  only  a  part  of  what  has  been  spent  osten- 
sibly on  these  military  pets  of  politicians ;  the  sum  total  may,  in  the  form 
of  pensions  and  land  bounties,  have  reached  several  hundred  millions ; 
and  should  this  new  scheme  succeed,  it  would  probably  lead,  in  the  next 
half  century,  to  the  expenditure  of  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  millions 
more.  It  is  an  easy  way  that  demagogues  have  to  win  popularity,  and 
secure  money  for  themselves  or  their  friends  at  the  public  expense.  It 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  species  of  political  brokerage,  but  exceedingly  difficult 
to  prevent  or  control.  It  affects  patriotism,  but  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
thousand  tricks  used  by  political  aspirants  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
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REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION: 

THEIR   BEARINGS  ON    THE  WORK  OF   SOCIAL  REFORM. 

For  some  months  past  there  has  prevailed  in  our  country  a  yery  gene- 
ral and  remarkable  revival  of  religion;  and  it  is  quite  natural  for  reform- 
ers  to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  its  influence  on  the  cause  of  Peace,  and 
other  reforms  now  in  progress.  To  suppose  that  it  can  be  otherwise  than 
favorable  to  them  all,  would  be  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  revival ;  but 
how  far  will  it  take  the  place  of  such  reforms,  or  supersede  the  necessity  of 
set  and  special  efforts  in  their  behalf  P  As  the  grand  aim  of  the  gospel  is 
to  fit  men  for  heaven  by  making  them  '*  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,' 
we  find  a  very  general  impression  that  the  sinner's  conversion  to  Ood  must 
imply,  or  draw  after  it,  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  social  reform. 
'  Just  convert  men,'  we  are  told,  '  make  them  real  Christians,  with  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  in.  their  hearts ;  and  from  this 
pure  and  prolific  fountain  all  needed  social  reforms  will  flow  as  a  matter 
of  course .  The  sinner's  renewal  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  the  only  sure  germ  of  all  such  reforms ;  and  hence  the  way  to  rec- 
tify the  wrong  usages  of  society  is  to  make  its  members  true  Christians. 
This  will,  but  nothing  else  ever  can,  do  away  the  great  social  evils  so  wide- 
ly prevalent  in  the  world.' 

There  is  truth,  as  well  as  plausibility,  in  such  reasoning ;  but  does  it  not 
need  some  essential  modifications  to  meet  aright  the  real  case  P  Look  af 
facts.  When  men  become  true  Christians,  do  they  actually  change  at 
once  the  social  habits  to  which  they  have  been  trained  all  their  days  ?  Is 
this  a  necessary  or  a  common  efiect  of  their  conversion  ?  Take  any  of  the 
ancient  saints.  How  far  did  their  religion  aff'ect  their  social  habits,  or  the 
usages  of  society  around  them  P  Did  Abraham  himself -give  up  his  concu- 
binage, or  David  and  Solomon  abandon  any  of  their  numerous  wives  P  So 
of  modem  saints.  When  John  Newton,  while  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  be- 
came apparently  a  sincere,'  ardent  Christian,  he  had  no  idea  of  relinquisb- 
ing  in  consequence  that  infernal  trafiic.  During  the  last  century,  there 
were  in  this  country  thousands  of  revivals,  the-  converts  in  which  never 
dreamed  of  its  being  their  duty,  as  they  would  now,  to  give  up  the  manu- 
facture, sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  truth  is,  converts,  wheth- 
er in  a  revival  or  at  any  other  time,  seldom  repent  of  popular  or  tolerated 
sins,  such  as  public  opinion  treats  as  consistent  with  a  reputable  standing 
in  the  church.  They  confine  themselves  at  first  to  the  simple,  all-engross- 
ing question  of  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  They  have  hardly  begun 
as  yet  the  alphabet  of  Christian  casuistry,  and  must  wait  for  more  know^l- 
edge  and  experience  before  sitting  in  judgment  on  social  usages  that  have 
long  prevailed,  without  serious  or  general  question  of  their  propriety.  A 
young  convert's  conscience  is  at  first  little  else  than  a  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral conscience  of  the  Christian  community.  It  deals  with  only  general  or 
acknowledged  sins.  Revivals  in  a  slaveholding  community  seldom  touch 
the  question  of  slavery,  but  leave  the  converts,  on  that  subject,  just  where 
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slavery.  So  with  war.  Such  men  as  Gardiner,  Vicars  and  Havelock, 
Christian  warriors,  had  probably  never  examined  the  subject  much,  if  at 
all,  before  their  conversion ;  and,  trained  through  life  to  look  upon  sol- 
diership as  perfectly  consistent  with  a  Christian  profession,  they  seem 
never  to  have  examined  it  with  any  special  care  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  proper  for  them,  as  Christians,  to  con- 
tinue in  their  business  as  warriors,  just  as  slave  traders  once  did  in  theirs, 
and  as  slaveholders  still  do  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  conversion  of  men  does  not  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  social  reforms,  but  merely  prepares  them  for  such  reforms.  If 
the  convert  had  been  addicted  to  practices  confessedly  unchristian,  he 
must  of  course  abandon  them  ;  but  he  is  expected  to  continue  those  which 
the  Christian  community  regard  as  consistent  with  the  gospel.  Mere  con- 
version insures  at  once  no  social  reforms,  but  leaves  untouched,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  all  the  reputable  usages  of  society.  If  a  slaveholder  or 
slave-trader,  a  rum-seller  or  a  rum-drinker,  a  warrior,  a  duelist,  or  a  po- 
lygamist,  the  convert  is  wont,  if  such  practices  are  deemed  compatible 
with  a  Christian  profession,  to  continue  in  these  respects  what  he  was  be- 
fore his  conversion.  His  religion  changes  nothing  which  it  treats  as  right  > 
and  hence  the  conversion  of  every  man  on  earth  would  not  do  away  any  cus- 
tom, like  that  of  war,  slavery  or  polygamy,  without  a  direct,  specific  appli- 
cation of  the  gospel  to  the  case.  Thus  conversion  accomplishes  of  itself 
no  social  reform,  but  opens  the  way,  and  furnishes  agents  and  means,  for 
all  such  reforms. 


•»• 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  MILITARY  CHRISTIANS. 

It  seems  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  perfect  avalanche  of  these  biogra- 
phies. That  of  Capt.  Vicars  was  so  popular,  and  had  so  wide  and  ready 
sale,  that  publishers  are  in  fair  way  of  flooding  the  community  with  these 
specimens  of  '*  fighting  Christians."  Next  came  Capt.  Hammond,  another 
devout  man  of  blood  from  the  Crimea,  one  of  the  many  victims  before  the 
Redan ;  and  now  we  find  a  life,  or  rather  eulogy  in  a  volume,  of  Gen. 
Havelock,  prepared  in  eager  haste  to  meet  an  impatient  demand  of  the 
public,  before  the  materials  for  a  full  and  careful  biography  can  be  procur- 
ed. Of  this  last  book,  we  are  told  that  thirty  thousand  copies  were  taken 
up  at  once  by  the  trade,  in  England  alone !  and,  if  this  be  any  fair  index  to 
the  popular  demand,  we  must  expect  to  see  such  memoirs  of  our  modern 
Crom wells  in  most  of  our  Christian  parlors,  and  in  all  our  Sabbath  School 
libraries,  to  train  the  rising  generation  of  Christians  in  admiration  of  war 
and  warriors.  What  an  illustration  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount !  What 
a  comment  on  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 
What  a  prelude  to  that  millennial  era,  when  *  nations  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  learn  war  no  more !' 

We  cannot  well  conceive  a  surer  proof  of  the  war-degeneracy  of  the 
nKviAtian  cnmmunitv :  a  nroof  all  the  more  sure  and  striking  from  the 
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fact  that  hardly  one  Christian  in  ten  suspects  there  is  really  anything 
wrong  in  it,  and  nearly  all  our  Christian  papers  are  eager  and  earnest  in 
extolling  these  military  saints  as  fine  models  of  Christian  character!  It 
seems  that  they  have  not  yet  thought  enough  on  the  subject,  to  see  or 
even  suspect  the  inconsistency.  If  the  biography  of  some  devout  duellist, 
or  godly  slave-trader,  or  pious  dealer  in  alcoholic  drinks,  were  thus  com- 
mended to  general  circulation,  they  would  at  once  be  shocked  at  the  incon- 
gruity ;  but  the  mass  of  Christians  have  so  long  been  used  to  look  upon 
the  warrior's  trade  of  blood  as  compatible  with  our  religion  of  Peace,  that 
the  surprise  now  seems  to  be  that  anybody  should  doubt  its  entire  compat- 
ibility ! 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  find,  now  and  then,  some  proof  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  entirely  insensible  to  the  inconsistency  of  a  fighting  Christian, 
a  Christian  warrior.  **  It  seems  strange,"  says  one  of  our  religious  papers, 
in  noticing  Hammond's  memoirs,  **  to  have  presented  before  us,  as  a  model 
of  piety,  a  mao  actually  engaged  in  murderous  war !  The  last  thing  seen 
of  him  was  cutting  down  several  of  the  enemy  with  the  sword.  Is  this  the 
way  a  Christian  should  die  P"  Sure  enough ;  yet  it  was  just  the  way  in 
which  the  devout  Vicars  died —  in  the  act  of  killing  as  many  of  his  ene- 
mies as  he  could.  Was  this  like  Christ?  Yet  is  this  the  business,  the 
duty,  the  glory  of  the  Christian  soldier ;  the  very  thing  for  which  Vicars 
is  lauded  to  the  skies  by  his  bellicose  biographer.  Another  religious  pa. 
per,  after  commending  Hammond's  biography  as  "  pervaded  with  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,"  says,  in  a  tone  that  sounds  very  like  sarcasm,  **  such  a  nar- 
rative, showing  how  godliness  is  sustained  in  an  army,  and  in  the  midst 
of  battles,  has  something  of  the  same  sort  of  interest  with  the  miracle  of 
the  living  men  in  the  fiery  furnace."  Such  Zabdiels  in  the  army  or  the 
navy,  are  very  "  few  and  far  between ;"  and  in  a  few  years  of  actual  wair 
they  would  nearly  all  die  off,  and  leave  the  whole  infernal  business  of  war 
in  the  hands  where  alone  it  properly  belongs. 

•  •• 

Funds. — We  need  not  apprize  our  friends,  that  in  such  times  as  these 
we  are  in  very  pressing  need  of  their  aid.  We  thank  a  goodly  number  of 
them  for  their  kind  remembrance  of  our  wants ;  but  so  many  of  our  re* 
sources  have  failed,  that  we  hope  those  who  have  purposed  to  help  us,  and 
not  yet  done  it,  will  do  so  without  delay. 

•  •• 


Speaker  at  our  Anniversary.  —  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  is  engaged  to 
deliver  the  Address  before  our  Society  at  its  approaching  Anniversary. 


•  ••■ 


Notice.  —  The  American  Peace  Society  will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  Anni* 
Tersary  in  Park  St.  Church,  Boston,  Monday,  May  24th.  The  business 
meeting  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  public  exercises  at  7i  P.  M. 

WiLLUH  C.  Brown,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston.  Anril  26. 1868. 


THE 

ADVOCATE   OF  PEACE, 

The  Organ  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  published  at  21  Comhill,  monthly,  or 
a  doable  number  in  two  months,  making  a  yolume  in  two  years,  at  $1.00,  in  ad- 
yance.  It  is  devoted  to  information  and  discussions  respecting  the  Cause  of  Peace. 
Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  and  to  any  contributor  of  a  single  dol- 
lar or  more,  a  year. 


PRINCIPAL  PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706.    Few,  if  any 

for  sale $3  00 

2.  Ladd's  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  196.    A  very  valo- 
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ANNUAL   ADDRESS 
Dtlivered  before  Uu  American  Peace  Society^  in  BoMtoUf  May  24<A,  1858, 

BY  HON.    GERETPT  SMITH. 

A  speech  of  rare  beauty  and  power,  such  as  few  but  a  Hun- 
tingfon  or  Sumner  or  Jay  can  make,  has  been  the  usual  enter- 
tainment on  this  yearly-recurring  occasion.  Herein  was  one  of 
the  grounds  of  my  reluctance  to  appear  before  you.  For  as 
mine  has  been  a  life  of  business  instead  of  books,  of  labor  in- 
stead of  literature,  I  have  but  little  command  of  rhetoric,  and 
but  little  of  the  classical  knowledge  that  serves  to  illustrate  and 
enrich  a  discourse.  •  Hence  I  cannot  prove  myself  a  fit  successor 
of  the  orators  who  have  graced  your  platform.  The  most  I  can 
hope  for  is  to  add  something  to  the  great  amount  of  useful  argu^ 
ment  against  war  which  has  been  called  out  at  your  anniversa- 
riea.  This,  however,  is,  I  confess,  a  great  deal  to  hope  tor. 
Such  an  addition,  though  ever  so  small,  would  save  my  speech 
from  being  a  failure.  Nay,  it  would  make  it  a  success,  and  this^ 
too,  however  unadorned  or  unattvactive  its  language. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  war  is  an  evil.  If  human  life  ia 
precious,  then  must  its  greatest  destroyer  be  an  evfl.  If  without 
the  virtues  human  life  is  no  blessing,  then  must  its  greatest  de- 
stroyer be  an  evil.    If  to  relax  all  the  moral  obligations,  and 
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absolutely  to  cancel  many  of  them,  if  to  throw  wide  open  all  the 
flood-gates  of  vice,  and  to  install  the  highest  crimes  in  the  place 
of  the  highest  merits  —  if  to  do  all  this  is  an  evil,  then  must  war 
be  the  pre-eminent  evil  in  these  respects,  since  it  does  all  this  in 
an  unequalled  degree. 

Agam,  if  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
poor,  and  if  it  is  all  needed  for  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of 
God,  then  is  war  a  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  great  devour- 
er  of  wealth  as  weU  as  of  life.  As  war,  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  together,  diverts  labor  from  the  soil  and  the  work- 
shop, from  the  building  of  towns  and  roads  and  bridges,  and  from 
the  building  of  ships  for  trade  and  travel,  and  from  the  multiply- 
ing and  perfecting  of  the  useful  arts,  so  does  it  surpass  all  other 
causes  put  together  in  hindering  the  creation  and  accumulation 
of  wealth. 

In  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  also,  a  peace  civilization  has  done 
immeasurably  more  than  has  a  war  civilization.  To  all  who  are 
in  quest  of  the  best  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  high- 
est ideals  of  the  sublime,  peace  opens  a  far  wider  and  far  more 
-successful  field  than  does  war. 

In  a  word,  what  a  garden  would  not  the  whole  habitable  earth 
ihave  been,  had  not  war  withheld  the  men  and  means  and  disposi- 
?tion  to  till  and  embellish  it  I  Not  only  would  the  fields  and  cities 
which  are  now  beautiful,  have  been  made  more  so,  but  where  as 
yet  is  only  wilderness,  or  scattered  and  cheerless  hovels,  would 
have  been  countless  abodes  of  comfort  and  opulence  and  ele- 
gance I  Not  less  than  the  culture  of  the  soil  would  Have  been 
the  culture  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Nor  less  than 
the  beautifying  of  the  homes  of  men  would  have  been  the  beauti- 
fying, of  their  spirits.  The  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual 
world  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  material ;  and  the  power 
of  peace  to  benefit  and  bless  the  world,  would  have  attested  itself 
no  kss  in  the  better  affections  and  intellect  than  in  better  farms 
and  dwellings ;  no  less  in  the  higher  style  of  the  whole  man  than 
in  that.of  the  fabrics  which  clothe  him  ;  no  less  in  his  own  im- 
provements than  in  that-  of  his  material  comforts  \  no  less  in  him- 
self than  in  his  circumstances. 

The  yearly  interest  of  the  wamlebt  of  Europe,  added  to  her 
yearly  expense  in  preparing  for  war,  makes  the  weU  nigh  incon* 
ceivably  greflLt  sum  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  All  this 
has  bad  to  be  ground  out  of  her  toiUng  masses  year  after  year. 
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How  infinitely  superior  to  what  she  now  is  in  the  total  of  her 
mental  and  moral  wealth,  in  the  richness  of  her  vine  and  grass 
and  gr|in-covered  acres,  in  the  convenience  of  her  private  and  the 
splendor  of  her  public  edifices,  and  in  all  the  comforts  and  inno- 
cent  luxuries,  would  not  Europe  cow  be,  had  those  thousands  of 
millions  been  expended  every  year  upon  the  welfare,  the  eleva- 
tion and  refinement  of  those  toiling  masses  ?  Oh  when  will 
those  oppressed  laborers  have  the  discernment  and  the  bravery 
to  refuse  to  be  put  to  such  ignoble  and  ruinous  uses  ?  When 
will  they  come  to  learn  that  the  chief  instruments  of  their 
oppression  are  these  very  armies  and  navies  which  their  muscles 
are  so  cruelly  taxed  to  maintain  ?  When  will  their  eyes  be  open 
to  the  glaring  fact  that  never  until  war  shall  cease,  will  the  pros, 
trate  nations  be  free,  and  the  crushed  and  despised  masses  rise 
into  the  dignity  and  development  and  enjoyment  of  manhood  ? 
When,  too,  will  they  be  persuaded  that  they  are  under  no  moral 
obligation  to  pay  war-debts,  especially  if  they  were  incurred  by  a 
former  generation  7  The  repudiation  of  any  national  debt  is  to 
most  minds  quickly  suggestive  of  dishonor  and  meanness.  But 
that  in  most  instances  it  would  be  a, high  duty  to  Ood  and  man,  I 
have  no  doubt.  An  ignorant  and  imbecile  and  miserable  world 
will  this  be  until  it  shall  have  outgrown  the  delusion  that  one 
generation  has  the  right  to  create  debts  for  another  to  pay.  The 
will  of  the  Great  Father  is  that  every  generation  shall  enter  upon 
and  run  the  race  of  life  free  from  the  dead  weights  which  a 
former  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  hang  upon  it. 

I  said  that  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  war  is  an  evil.  What 
is  obvious  to  all,  need  not  be  argued.  I  am  here  to  ofier  some 
reasons  for  my  belief  that  war  can  be  avoided  always  and  every- 
where, and  that  no  nation,  known  to  refuse  to  engage  in  it,  need 
fear  it.  She  need  not  fear  it  at  the  hands  of  a  heathen  nation, 
nor  at  the  hands  of  either  a  truly  Christian  nation  or  nominally 
Christian  nation. 

If  by  reason  of  its  great  ignorance  or  sinfulness,  or  both,  a 
heathen  nation  were  disposed  tb  wage  war  upon  an  unresisting 
one,  she  would  not  fail  to  be  deterred  by  the  intervention,  armed 
on  unarmed,  of  the  whole  world ;  for  the  whole  world  would  feel 
the  appeal  coming  up  from  such  a  spectacle. 

No  less  widely-extended  and  efiectual  intervention  would  be 
aroused,  were  it  possible  for  a  truly  Christian  nation  to  be  guilty  of 
such  meanness  and  wickedness.    This,  however,  would  not  be  pos^ 
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Bible ;  for  such  a  nation,  being  composed  of  GhristianSs  would  nec- 
eBsarily  act  upon  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  acting  upon 
them  would  prove  that  her  subjects  were  not  Christians.  I  do  not 
forget  how  prevalent  is  the  idea  that  a  nation  may  be  mad#  up  of 
Christians,  and  its  action  nevertheless  be  unchristian.  But  Chris- 
tians know  that  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  are  as  obligatoiy 
and  influential  upon  their  nation,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  them- 
selves  collectively,  as  upon  themselves  individually. 

In  passing,  I  would  glance  at  the  theory  that  the  nation,  rather 
than  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  is  reponsible  for  what  it  does. 
But  as  those  individuals  are  the  nation,  so  when  it  is  guilty  of  un* 
rightousness,  it  is  guilty  of  it.  This  theory  that  a  nation  is  some- 
thing else  than  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  morally  responsi- 
ble and  punishable,  is  not  only  purely  fanciful  but  exceedingly  per- 
nicious. A  nation  thus  substituted  for  its  subjects  is  a  pure  fic- 
tion. It  would,  I  admit,  be  comparatively  harmless  to  attribute 
conscience  and  responsibility  to  this  nonentity,  ii^ere  it  not  by  so 
doing  the'  subjects  of  the  nation  come  to  feel  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility in  national  affaii's,  and  excused  from  having  any  con- 
science in  regard  to  them.  It  is  because  they  thus  feel  relieved 
and  excused,  that  such  vast  multitudes  can  be  at  ease  in  regard 
to  the  greatest  crimes  of  their  nation,  and  can  obey  even  without 
compunction  its  most  unrighteous  decrees  and  enactments.  It 
is  because  of  the  delusion  that  what  they  do  at  the  bidding  of 
the  nation,  she  and  not  they  are  responsible  for,  that  no  national 
command  is  too  wicked  for  them  to  obey.  The  sin  of  the  nation^ 
though  ever  bo  cordially  espoused  and  effectively  sustained  by 
themselves,  they  see  not  to  be  their  own  sin.  In  doing  the 
wicked  work  which  it  enjoins,  they  see  not  that  they  are  doing 
their  own  wicked  work.  Hence  it  is  that  they  can  fall  in  with 
the  nefarious  Mexican  war,  and  even  with  the  satanic  Fugitive- 
Slave  statute,  and  yet  call  themselves  Christians. 

But  I  did  not  need  to  say  all  this  in  order  to  prove  that  a 
nation  is  identical  in  spirit  and  character  with  those  who  com- 
pose it.  It  manifestly  is ;  and  if  theirs  is  a  Christian  spirit,  sa 
must  its  be.  Their  ccwJe  must  be  its  code ;  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  govern  their  conduct  and  shape  their  character,  must 
be  its  principles.  The  same  meekness,  gentleness,  patience  and 
long-suffering  which  characterize  them,  must  characterize  it. 
Do  they  bear  instead  of  resenting  an  insult  ?  So  will  it.  Do  they 
prefer  losing  their  debts  to  killing  their  debtors  t    So  will  it.    lo 
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short,  a  trtily  Christian  nation  will  not,  cannot  go  to  war  against 
an  unresisting  nation,  not  to  say  against  any  nation. 

I  have  now  argued  that  war  is  not  to  be  apprehended  by  an 
unresteting  nation,  from  either  a  heathen  one,  or  a  truly  Christian 
one.  But  the  people  of  this  country  are  much  more  interested 
to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a  nominally  Chris- 
tian one,  since  it  is  mainly  with  nations  of  this  description  that 
their  own  has  to  do. 

My  first  reason  for  saying  that  there  need  be  no  such  appre- 
hension is,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  former  cases,  a  declaration  of 
war  would  be  promptly  and  effectually  met  by  the  armed  or 
unarmed  opposition  of  other  nations.  They  would  hasten  to  pro- 
tect their  harmless  and  confiding  sister  from  any  people  who 
should  be  so  depraved,  and  base,  and  bloody  as  to  make  war 
upon  her.  For  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  is  it,  that  the  mass 
of  men,  though  unwilling  to  copy  the  forbearance  of  those  who,  • 
rather  than  harm  their  assailants,  would  be  harmed  themselves, 
are  nevertheless  ever  ready  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  forbear- 
ing ones.  ^ 

My  other  reason  for  saying  that  war  upon  an  unresisting  nation 
is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  a  nominally  Christian  one  is,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  a  people  whose  passions  are  softened,  and 
manners  refined,  and  magnanimity  cultivated,  and  whole  charac- 
ter modified  by  even  no  purer  and  stronger  religious  influences 
than  obtain  in  Christendom/  to  go  to  war  against  an  unresisting 

people. 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  philosopher  had  said  that  war  is  the  na^ 
tural  state  of  man.  In  reply  to  him  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
nevertheless  not  his  Christian  state.  But  the  reply  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  his  Christian  is  not  his  natural 
state.  The  sole  office,  however,  of  Christiahity  is  to  recall  men 
from  their  mad  desertions  of  their  own  nature  and  to  keep  them 
natural.  Hence,  to  call  war  the  natural  state  of  man  is  all  one 
with  calling  it  his  Christian  state  ;  and  hence  to  believe  that  it  is 
either,  is  in  effect  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  peace,  ay,  the 
whole  cause  of  man,  is  hopeless.  Deeply  depraved  men  may  be 
in  favor  of  war.  But  whether  their  deep  depravity  is  mainly 
their  own  guilty  work,  or,  like  a  consumptive  constitution,  is 
mainly  their  ui^appy  inheritance,  it  is  a  wrong  against  human 
nature,  for  which  that  nature  is  never  to  be  held  responsible. 
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But  we  shall  be  told  that  in  all  ages  the  nations  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  war ;  and  we  shall  be  referred  especially  to  ancient 
Rome  for  proof  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man.  Would 
even  Rome,  however,  have  made  war  upon  a  people  tgo  con- 
scientious and  too  merciful  to  defend  themselves  ?  And  if  she 
would,  does  it  follow  that  a  nation  dwelling  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tendom would?  Look  at  only  one  difference  between  them. 
The  religion,  theoretic,  however  imperfectly  practiced,  of  such  a 
nation  is  against  war  ;  but  the  religion  of  Rome,  in  purpose  as 
well  as  practice,  was  wholly  for  it.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the 
religion  of  a  nation  is  her  mightiest  educator.  Rome  believed 
that  nations  had  each  their  peculiar  guardian  deities  ^  that  one 
set  was  jealous  of  another,  and  that  the  different  sets  took  part 
against  each  other  in  the  battles  between  their  respective  favor- 
ites. How  then  could  Rome  be  friendly  to  other  nations  ?  By 
the  irresistible  force  of  her  education  she  must  hate  them.  Her 
religion  made  them  strangers.  The  religion  of  Christendom,  to 
the  extent  it  is  practiced,  makes  all  men  brothers.  Her  plurality 
of  deities  —  of  antagonistic  deities — is  enough  to  explain  why 
in  Rome  there  was  no  conscience  against  e\^n  the  cruelest  type 
of  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the  common 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  grow  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  therefore  is  Slaveiy 
passing  rapidly  away  from  Christendom  ;  and  therefore  will  it 
pass  away  from  even  our  own  guiltiest  country  as  soon  as  a  lit^ 
tie  more  extended  play  is  given  to  the  religion  which  we  profess, 
but  so  imperfectly  practice.  In  a  word,  the  whole  tendency  of 
paganism  was  to  make  the  Romans  unnatural,  and  therefore  war- 
like, while  the  whole  tendency  of  Christianity  is  to  make  her  dis- 
ciples natural,  and  therefore  peaceable.  A  civilization,  though 
but  semi-Christian,  is  bloodless  compared  with  one  that  is  pagan. 
Estrangement  characterizes  the  latter  —  fraternity  the  former. 

But  we  did  not  need  to  contrast  them  with  the  ancient  Romans 
in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  people  of  Christendom  will 
not  make  war  upon  the  unresisting.  The  neighbors  of  each  of 
us  are  parts  of  this  people,  and  we  know  them  too  well  to  believe 
that  they  would  engage  in  such  a  war.  The  fact  that  we  go 
among  them  daily,  unarmed  and  without  fear,  proves  that  we  re- 
gard the  mass  of  them  as  ready  to  protect  rather  than  to  harm 
their  fellow  men.  Where  there  is  one  to  seek  life,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred, yes,  five  hundred,  to  shield  it.    Admit  we  may,  that  here 
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and  there  is  one  depraved  enough  to  be  guilty  of  murder  —  of 
the  murder  even  of  the  harmless.  But  to  argue  Irom  this  that 
a  whole  nation  would  embark  in  the  slaughter  of  an  unresisting 
sister  nation,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  taking  the  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional case  for  the  general  rule.  Gould  the  people  of  France, 
though  knowing  that  the  people  of  America  would  not  defend 
themselves,  be  nevertheless  wrought  up  to  the  wicked  infatua- 
tion of  falling  upon  them  ?  They  could  not.  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  it  will  be  said,  could  declare  war  against  us.  No, 
not  in  such  circumstances.  If,  however,  it  could,  and  actually 
should,  it  nevertheless  would  not  fail  of  having  its  own  sternly 
remonstrating  people  to  contend  with  and  conquer  ere  it  could 
reach  America 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  defaming  and  libel- 
ing mankind  that  we  can  reason  ourselves  into  the  conclusion  that 
nations  are  ready  to  butcher  unresisting  nations.  To  reach  this 
conclusion  we  are  obliged  to  ass  ume  as  truth  the  flagrant  false- 
hood, that  the  mass  of  men  are  malignant  and  murderous. 

The  nation  which  I  have  been  arguing  does  not  need  to  fear 
war,  is  not  the  one  that  is  too  feeble  to  defend  herself,  and  that 
shrinks  from  war  only  because  incompetent  to  carry  it  on, ;  but 
it  is  the  one  that  refuses  to  engage  in  it.  I  add  that  such  a  re- 
fu8a,l  must  be  open  and  unambiguous.  Fully  and  unquivocally 
must  she  express  her  confidence  that  war  will  not  be  made  upon 
her.  To  this  end  she  must  disband  her  armies,  and  dismantle 
her  forts  and  vessels  of  war.  Thus  will  she  give  ample  proof  of 
her  sincerity,  and  such  ample  proof  of  her  trust  in  the  power  of  her 
professed  principles  to  protect  her,  as  shall  lead  other  nations  to 
study  and  respect  the  principles  which  have  accomplished  in  her 
effects  so  great  and  so  novel.  If  men  are  slow  to  be  moved  by 
an  .abstract  moral  truth,  they  are  nevertheless  quick  to  be  attract- 
ed and  impressed  by  striking  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  ^. 
Then  is  it  that  we  give  power  to  such  a  truth,  when  we  suffer 
it  to  live  in  our  life,  and  become  a  part  of  ourselves.  Then  is  it 
that  we  clothe  with  might  both  ourselves  and  our  cause.  Little 
would  Penn  and  his  companions  have  accomplished  either  for  the 
cause  of  Peace  or  for  themselves,  had  they  gone  out  armed  to  meet 
the  Indians.  It  was  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  band  of  unarmed  men 
that  astonished  the  Indians,  and  subdued  them,  and  shamed  them 
into  the  throwing  down  of  their  own  weapons.  Little  success 
ioo,  would  await  a  nation  in  all  her  pratings  for  Peace,  and  in  all 
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her  published  resolutions  not  to  be  involyed  in  war,  if  neyerthe* 
less  she  should  still  continue,  by  building  ships  and  forts,  or 
otherwise,  to  prepare  for  war.  Such  an  advocate  of  Peace,  such 
^n  opponent  of  war,  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  would  be  a  tern* 
perance  lecturer  who  should  persist  in  carrying  a  bottle  in  his 
pocket  for  the  occasional  gratification  of  his  yet  unconquered  ap- 
petite. 

It  needs  no  more  to  show  that  no  nation  is  disposed,  or  if  dis- 
posed, would  be  permitted,  to  make  war  upon  an  unresisting  na- 
tion. We  know,  says  the  objector,  that  this  will  be  so  in  the 
millennium.  We  know,  is  our  answer,  that  it  is  so  now.  Nothing 
stands  more  in  the  way  of  the  cause  ot  Peace  than  this  fallacy 
that  it  is  only  under  the  reign  of  millennial  knowledge  and  good- 
ness that  war  can  cease.  War  is  a  crime  that  is  as  stupid  and 
un tempting  as  it  is  great ;  and  there  is  already  knowledge  enough 
and  goodness  enough  among  men  to^put  an  end  to  it.  All  that 
is  lacking  is  to  assume  that  there  is  enough.  All  that  is  lacking 
is  to  assume  that  war  is  avoidable,  and  it  will  be  avoided. — Just 
here  let  me  say,  that  the  chief  point  which  I  aimed  to  establish 
in  my  speech,  and  which  I  trust  I  have  established,  is  that  the 
friends  of  Peace  are  not  to  feel  that  they  must  wait  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  more  wisdom  and  virtue  among  men  before  war  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.  It  can  be  brought  to  an  end,  even  as  men 
now  are,  and  without  waiting  for  them  to  become  any  wiser  or 
better.  Let  but  one  nation  be  found  that  will  dare  to  recognize 
and  act  upon  the  possibility  of  war's  ceasing  now,  and  it  will 
cease  now.  Such  a  beginning  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end — of  a  certain  and  speedy  end.  But  this  waiting  for  the 
millennium  before  war  can  cease,  is  the  sure  way  to  kill  the  cause 
of  Peace,  and  perpetuate  the  cause  of  war.  Moreover,  the  mil- 
lennium cannot  be  until  war  has  ceased.  It  is  wisdom  to  hasten 
tl^  millennium  by  abolishing  war  ;  but  there  is  no  greater  folly 
than  to  wait  for  the  millennium  to  abolish  it.  Quite  common  is 
it  to  look  forward  to  the  mellennium  as  the  producing  cause  of 
those  greatest  changes  which  are  yet  to  bless  the  world.  But  it 
is  simply  an  effect ;  and  among  the  numerous  causes  by  which  it 
will  be  reached,  none  will  be  found  more  efficient  than  the 
abolition  of  war. 

By  the  way,  how  much  are  the  people  wronged  by  this  distmst 
otthem  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  our  great  and  good  causes, 
and  how  much  too  are  those  causes  thereby  held  back  f    These 
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leaders  doabt  and  temporisei  and  fear  to  take  the  eense  of  the 
people  on  anything  better  than  half-way  meaanreB.  The  people 
are  ready  to  vote  down  Slavery.  Ready  are  they  to  vote  on  the 
naked  question  of  Abolition.  But  their  leaders  dare  not  submit 
to  the  ballet-box  anything  more  decisive  or  comprehensive  than 
the  petty  and  cowardly  and  ever  and  anon  compromised  or  re- 
tracted issues  of  the  Republican  party.  Yes,  the  people  would 
rejoice  in 'the  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  proposition  to  abolish 
Slavery*  throughout  the  land.  But  their  leaders  resist  them 
with  the  nonsense  that  Slavery  is  in  the  Constitution.  As  if 
Slavery,  or  even  the  less  crime  of  murder,  can  be  enshrined  in 
sacred  law  I  As  if  any  paper  pan  afford  any  protection  to  any 
piracy,  least  of  all  to  the  superlative  piracy  I  The  people  are 
ready  to  vote  down  land  monopoly.  But  their  leaders  cannot  be" 
lieve  they  are.  The  people  are  ready  to  vote  down  the  dram- 
shop. All  ready  are  they  to  welcome  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  more  right  of  property  in  intoxicating  liquors  when  offered 
for  sale  as  a  drink,  than  there  is  in  a  rattlesnake  which  is  running 
through  the  streets.  But  at  a  proposition  so  bold,  though  withal 
80  reasonable,  these  leaders  would  be  the  very  first  to  take  fright. 
In  passing,  let  me  gratefully  acknowledge  the  good  service  which 
your  Chief  Justice  Shaw  has  recently  done  at  this  point.  His 
opinion  is  all  the  more  cheering  because  its  scope  is  so  much 
wider  than  at  first  sight  it  app.ears  to  be.  For  if  intoxicating 
liquors,  when  offered  for  sale  as  a  drink,  are  a  nuisance  in  one 
State,  so  are  Jthey  in  another.  If  a  nuisance  where  the  Legisla- 
ture declares  them  such,  equally  are  they  where  it  does  not.  For 
whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not  a  nuisance,  is  determined  judicially, 
and  not  legislatively.  Nevertheless  we  are  to  welcome  every 
legislative  declaration  that  such  liquors  in  such  circumstances  are 
a  nuisance,  because  the  declaration  is  an  influential  endorsement 
of  what  is  so  true  in  itself,  and  so  susceptible  of  judicial  proof* 
Again  let  me  thank  your  Chief  Justice  for  his  virtual  decision 
that  intoxicating  liquors  offered  for  sale  as  a  drink,  may  with  en- 
tire impunity  be  destroyed  anywhere  and  by  atiybody.  For  judi- 
cial decisions  to  this  end  I  have  labored  and  longed  these  many 
years.  Thus  have  I  referred  to  several  evils  which,  but  for  the 
characteristic  distrust  and  timidity  of  their  leaders,  the  people 
would  terminate,  and  by  the  same  cause  are  they  hindered  from 
terminating  war  also. 
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Before  this  digresBion,  I  had  been  explaining  by  what  means  a 
nation  can  save  herself  from  war.  It  will,  however,  be  said, 
that  although  she  may  put  herself  in  such  an  attitude  of  disarm- 
ment  and  of  trust  in  God  and  man,  as  shall  effectually  forbid  any 
other  nation  from  making  war  upon  her,  there  nevertheless  wOl 
Remain  within  her  borders  those  rare  individuals  whose  depravity 
I  have  admitted  —  those  few  beings  h^re  and  there  whose 
demonism  distinguishes  them  so  widely  from  the  kindly  masses 
of  the  human  brotherhood.  This  is  'true ;  and  these  hosfee 
humani  generis^  combining  to  kill  whenever  and  wherever,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  temptation  meets  them,  and  without*  any 
respect  for  the  nationality  of  their  victims,  will  pirate  upon  prop- 
erty and  life.  What,  then,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  shall  a 
nation  do  ?  She  has  disarmed  herself  to  avoid  war.  Must  she 
now  arm  herself  to  encounter  piracies,  and  to  quell  and  prevent 
domeslic  disturbances?  At  first  sight,  the  American  Peace 
Society  is  under  no  obligation  to  answer  this  question,  since  it  is 
only  with  war,  technical  war,  that  it  has  to  do.  Nevertheless  it 
must  answer  the  question,  and  answer  it  affirmatively.  For  the 
nations  will  never  coilsent  to  g^ve  up  their  armies  until  a  force 
shall  be  provided  to  take  their  place,  and  perform  their  office  in 
respect  to  those  local  outbreaks  and  multiform  demonstrations 
of  violence  which,  though  falling  below  the  ihagnitude  of  war, 
they  have  nevertheless  relied  on  the  machinery  of  war  to  over- 
come. But  to  hope  that  war  will  cease  while  its  machinery  is 
kept  up,  even  though  for  purposes  altogether  justifiable  and 
laudable  —  to  hope,  in  other  words,  that  the  means  for  carrying 
on  war  may  be  kept  at  hand  without  also  keeping  alive  its  spirit, 
and  tempting  irresistibly  to  its  gratification,  is  indeed  among 
the  vainest  of  all  vain  hopes.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  American 
Peace  Society  must  take  the  ground  that,  although  no  nation 
needs  an  army  to  protect  itself  from  war,  every  one  needs  an 
armed  police  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  her  subjects, 
both  on  sea  and  land,  and  to  uphold  civil  government  and  the 
social  fabric.  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  war  could  be  ended 
by  assuming  that  it  would  be.  I  did  not,  however,  mean  that  it 
could  unless  a  rightly  composed  and  efficient  police  were  provid- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  an  army. 

That  there  are  occasions  when  the  presence  of  an  armed  polioe 
is  justifiable,  nay  indispensable,  should  not  be  doubted.  For  in* 
stance,  there  are  men  so  wicked  as  to  seize  a  fugitive  slave  for 
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the  purpose  of  re-ploDging  him  into  the  hell  from  which  he  has 
escaped.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  where  by  the  way  wickedness 
reaches  its  culminating  point,  there  is  need  of  an  anned  force  to 
ref  CU3  the  victim  and  punish  the  kidnappers.  Moreover,  if  gov- 
eroment  has  become  too  corrupt  to  summon  such  a  force,  then 
the  brave  and  the  just  must  extemporize  a  government  for  this 
purpose.  The  Jerrys  and  the  Bumses  must  be  delivered,  if 
not  at  the  command  of  the  regular,  then  at  the  command  of  an 
irregular  government.  Delivered,  too,  they  must  be  at  what- 
ever cost  of  life  ;  for  in  the  long  run  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
life  hj  the  deliverance.  Again,  Border  Ruffians  make  forays 
into  Kansas,  and  government  needs  an  armed  force  to  drive 
them  liack.  Here,  too,  a  government  must  be  extemporized  in 
case  the  existing  one  fails  of  its  duty,  and  is  even  base  enough  to 
shelter  and  join  the  villains  whom  it  should  expeL  I  add  that 
the  irregular  but  righteous  government  which  such  an  emergen- 
cy calls  into  being  is  woithy  to  be  sustained  by  good  men  the 
earth  over — by  their  prayers,  their  contributions  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, money,  and,  if  need  be,  of  "  Sharp's  rifles  "  also. 

The  most  important  question  in  connection  with  this  armed 
police  is — what  kind  of  persons  should  compose  it?  Prelimi- 
nary to  answering  it,  is  the  remark  that  men  are  to  be  made 
better  alone  by  the  exertion  of  moral  influence.  Hence  brute 
force  is  never  to  be  called  for  save  in  aid  of  it.  Now,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  conceived  that  a  war  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  give 
out  a  healthful  influence,  and  that  it  has  been  entered  upon  with 
this  meritorious  purpose,  nevertheless  how  vain  to  entertain  such 
an  opinion,^or  expect  such  an  influence,  if  its  regiments  are  filled 
up  with  men  of  the  description  and  character, of  those  who  com- 
pose armies.  As  a  general  thing,  soldiers  are  ignoraiit,  vicious, 
base.  In  the  phrase  so  s^nerally  applied  to  them,  '  they  are 
fit  food  for  powder.'  They  are  the  wicked  men  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  both  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  are  eminently  suited 
to  make  soldiers.  They  are  the  '' machines"  that,  upon  the 
authority  of  our  own  immortal  Hamilton,  compose  the  most  effec- 
tive army.  They  are  adapted  to  the  ignominious  discipline  and 
horrible  uses  to  which  soldiers  are  subjected.  In  a  word,  their 
character  corresponds  with  the  character  of  their  employment. 
The  warriors  are  fitted  to  the  war,  bad  men  to  a  bad  profession, 
evil-doers  to  their  evil  deeds.  How  manifest  is  it  that  such  men, 
lo  whatever  ways  employed,  can  be  doing  nothing  to  reform  and 
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bless  the  world  —  nothing  but  to  deprave  and  curse  it.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  their  serving  in  war  is  that  their  vile 
and  infamous  character  brings  reproach  against  all  use  of  mms 
against  our  fellow-men,  and  leads  multitudes  of  the  wise  and 
good  to  jregard  with  abhorrence  the  taking  of  human  life  in  any 
circumstances.  But  the  principle  on  which  it  is  sometimes 
taken,  deserves  to  be  honored  and  not  disparaged.  The  tendency 
of  the  sacrifice  is  in  some  circumstances  to  exalt  human  nature. 
Moreover,  because  of  this  tendency,  crimes  will  become  fewer, 
and  will  be  reduced  in  degree  as  well  as  in  number.  Quite  un- 
like this  is  the  effect  of  taking  life  in  war.  The  cheap  men  who 
fight  its  battles  cheapen  human  nature,  sink  the  estimate  of 
human  life,  thereby  invite  aggression  upon  it,  and  erfcourage 
crimes  of  every  degree  against  all  the  rights  of  manhood. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  my  ascription,  of  this  bad  charac- 
ter to  soldiers  is  in  conflict  with  my  doctrine,  that  the  demoniacal 
members  of  the  human  family  are  comparatively  few,  I  would  not 
only  say  that  it  is  war  which  makes  soldiers  so  bad,  but  I  would 
also  disclaim  the  imputation  to  any  large  share  of  them  of  mur- 
derous or  in  any  wise  malignant  dispositions.  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  amiable  and  beautiful  traits  of  character  are  to  be  found  in 
many  men  connected  with  the  army  and  navy.  Free  too  I  am  to 
admit  that  a  few  of  them  are  the  subjects  of  strong  religious  sen- 
timents. Such  were  Colonel  Gardiner,  Captain  Vicars,  and  Gen- 
eral Haveiock.  But  that  even  HaveloQk,  ''whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  churches,''  was  a  Christian,  I  am  compelled  to 
doubt.  I  will  not  doubt  that  he  deeply  loved  and  devoutly  wor- 
shipped his  own  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  his  orthodoxy  was 
valiant  for  "the  doctrine,"  that  he  was  full  of  zeal  for  his  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  that  he  abounded  in  prayers  for  all  men.  But 
in  that  enlightened  and  better  da]^when  the  true  religion  shall 
be  seen  to  be,  not  a  sentiment  to  weep  and  joy  over,  nor  a  doc- 
trine to  quarrel  for,  but  a  principle  to  be  governed  by  in  all  our 
relations,  and  a  life  to  be  lived  out  everywhere  and  always ;  not 
the  fervors  which  are  kindled  by  fancies  of  (Jod,  but  that 
acknowledgment  of  Him  which  is  made  practical,  and  is  proved 
by  justice  to  man ;  then  the  Haveiock  type  of  piety,  which  is  so 
bewitching  in  an  age  of  war-religion,  will  be  reckoned  of  little 
worth.  Haveiock  was  an  unjust  man,  as  is  every  one  who  iden- 
tifies himself  with  war,  and  holds  himself  to  do  the  devilism  it 
bids.   This  unreserved  submission  to  human  authority  is  of  itself 
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BufiScient  to  prove  that  the  warrior  cannot  be  a  juat  man,  and 
that  war  and  Chiistianitj  are  Incompatible  with  each  other. 
Havelock  was  amongst  the  foremost  murderers  of  the  Affghans 
—  the  poor  Afghans  against  whom  the  British  waged  a  war  as 
surpassingly  cruel  as  it  it  was  utterly  causeless.  His  own  pen 
describes  its  revolting  horrors. 

Havelock  was  self-deceived.  His  religion  was  a  superstition ; 
for  it  was  the  current  misrepresentation  of  Christianity. 
When  he  says  that  in  a  certain  battle  he  "  felt  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  at  his  (my)  side/'  he  was  misled  by  a  fancy 
scarcely  less^wild  and  wicked  than  slave-holding  piety;  and, 
instead  of  sharing  in  his  delusion,  we  are  deeply  to  pity  and  as 
deeply  to  loathe  it.  That  Havelock  was  more  an  ambitious 
Boldier  than  a  follower  of  Christ,  is  told  out  of  his  own  heart 
when  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  One  of  the  prayers,  oft  repeated 
throughout  my  life  since  my  school  days,  has  been  answered, 
and  I  have  lived  to  command  in  a  successful  action." 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  the  import- 
ant question,  what  kind  of  men  are  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
posed armed  police — this  police  for  a  City,  this  police  for  a 
State,  this  police  for  a  Nation  ?  These  men  must  be  taken,  not 
like  the  n^ass  of  soldiers  from  the  low  and  despised,  but  from  the 
worthy  aijid  respectable  classes.  Their  character  must  be  elevat- 
ed and  pure,  that  so  it  may  serve  to  dignify  and  ennoble  their 
employment,  and  exert  such  a  commanding  reformatory  influence 
as  shall  leave  but  few  occasions  for  their  use  ot  deadly  weapons. 
Such  a  police  would,  it  is  true,  be  still  a  brute  force ;  but  it 
would  be  a  m^ral  force  also.  It  would,  it  is  true,  be  still  a  power 
to  take  life ;  but  it  would  also  be  a  power  to  save  it  by  saving 
fix>m  the  crimes  which  call  for  the  taking  of  it. 

There  is  not  a  more  impox^tant  nor  a  more  responsible,  nor  in  fact 
a  more  honorable  employment,  than  is  theirs  who  have  arms  put 
mto  their  hands  with  which  to  defend  persons  and  property,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  government.  If  any  man  need  to  be 
free  frgm  the  filthiness  of  tobacco,  the  madness  of  rum,  and 
the  bestiality  of  licentiousness,  it  is  these  defenders.  None  more 
than  they  need  to  be  persons  of  culture  and  refinement.  None 
more  than  they  need  be  gentlemen,  aye.  Christian  gentlemen. 
Let  the  nations  of  the  earth  each  have  its  police,  and  let  it  be 
^mtpoeed  ot  persons  such  as  I  have  described,  instead  of  per- 
aons  who  are  too  Uke  the  lawless  aad  wicked  ones  they  are  ap- 
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pointed  to  look  after ;  and  the  mighty  moral  influence  flowing 
from  it  would  make  piracy  on  the  sea,  bloody  assault  and  dan- 
gerous disturbance  on  the  land,  comparatively  rare.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  such  a  police  would  be  called  to  no  evil  work,  or 
that,  if  it  possibly  were,  it  would  not  obey  the  call.  Even  the 
Havelocks  obey  such  a  call ;  for  the-war  system  requires  the 
obedience,  and  would  perish  without  it. 

In  the  presence  of  a  police,  thus  combining  the  moral  with 
the  physical,  and  making  each  of  these  elements  of  power  all  the 
greater  by  the  combination,  guilt  would  tremble  as  it  n^ver 
before  had  trembled,  penitence  and  reformation  among  criminals 
would  become  common,  and  seductions  from  the  paths  of  inno- 
cence to  a  life  of  crime  comparatively  uncommon.  We  send  a 
lawless,  drunken  and  profane  soldiery  to  Kansas  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws.  Against  the  Mormons  we  send  men  £eir 
more  licentious  and  unprincipled  than  the  Mormons  themselves. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  send  those  who  by  the 
virtues  in  their  hearts,  more  than  by  the  arms  in  their  hands, 
would  compel  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  submission  also  of  their 
foes  I 

The  world  is' yet  to  make  trial  of  the  invincible  might  of  armed 
bands  that  are  also  virtuous  bands.  Cromwell's  armies  were  an 
experiment  in  this  direction,  full  of  encouragement  to  a  more 
thorough  one.  Mere  brute  force  but  excites  the  anger,  and  fre- 
quently also  the  contempt  and  derision  of  those  against  whom 
it  is  employed.  But  let  it  be  wielded  by  men  of  high  moral 
character,  and  it  will  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  reason  than  to 
provoke  the  rage  of  the  enemy ;  instead  of  being  despised, 
it  will  always  command  respect ;  and  often,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  it  will  be  submitted  to,  when,  but  for  their  character,  it 
would  be  resisted.  How  comparatively  feeble  and  unfeared  must 
be  those  base  armed  men,  to  whom  grog  is  dealt  out,  as  swill  is 
to  swine,  and  who  bear,  or  rather  do  not  feel,  the  degradation  of 
submitting  their  backs  to  the  lash  I 

The  court-room,  and  a  man  on  trial  for  a  capital  offence  I 
How  solemn  the  judges,  jurors,  counsel,  witnesses,  spectators ! 
And  still  greater  the  solemnity  when  the  man  is  executed  I  But 
no  such  solemn  scenes  as  these  would  there  be  if,  instead  of 
choosing  men  ot  intelligence,  integrity  and  respectablity  to  dis- 
pose of  the  culprit,  his  fate  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  such* 
wicked  and  worthless  creatares  as  make  up  the  mass  of  an 
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army.  Who  does  not  see  how.  dishonored  would  be  the  majesty 
of  the  laws,  and  how  wasted  their  moral  influence,  were  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  the  court  in  this  case  to  be  intrusted  to 
drunken  or  otherwise  debased  persons  ?  But,  in  point  of  fact,  un- 
speakably greater  is  such  dishonor,  and  unspeakably  sadder  is 
such  waste,  when  persons  of  this  description  are  intrusted  with 
the  high  duty  of  quelling  some  fearful  disturbance  on  land,  or 
driving  some  pirate-ship  from  the  sea.  As  in  effect  I  have 
already  said,  the  taking  of  human  life,  when  necessary  to  take 
it,  is  to  be  classed  not  with  the  most  degraded,  but  with  the 
most'honored  callings.  It  is  a  work  fit  for  the  hand,  not  of  the 
ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  base,  but  alone  for  the  hands  of  the  in- 
telligent, and  virtuous,  and  esteemed.  The  day  will  surely  come 
when  the  breaking  up  of  a  nest  of  pirates  will  be  regarded  as  a  no 
less  solemn  work  than  that  in  the  court-room  and  at  the  goUows, 
to  which  I  have  adverted  ;  and  when  as  intelligent,,  upright  and 
respectable  men  will  be  required  to  do  the  other.  Progress  is 
making  in  these  things.  Time  was,  and  not  long  ago,  when  a 
vile  person  was  thought  fit,  and  most  fit,  to  be  the  executioner 
of  his  brother.  An  infamous  character  was  then  thought  to 
be  the  appropriate  one  far  the  hangman.  But  a  happy  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  The  solemn  duty  is  now  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  a  high  executive  officer,  and  is  stamped 
with  ail  his  private  and  official  respectability. 

Often  spoken  of  is  the  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
the  policemen  of  London,  where,  by  the  way,  person  and  property 
are  made  safer  than  in  probably  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But 
if  uncommon  men  are  required  for  the  police  of  a  city,  so  and 
most  emphatically  are  they  required  for  the  police  of  a  nation. 
The  bands  of  men  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
possessions  of  a  nation  should  be  pre-eminently  characterized 
with  virtue,  highmindedness  and  polite  deportment.  How  ef* 
fectual  the  protection  which  such  would  afford,  and  at  how  little 
expense  of  life  to  either  friend  or  foe ! 

What  should  be  the  wages  of  such  defenders  of  their  fellow- 
men  f  Surely  not  the  small  pay  of  the  soldier ;  enough,  consider- 
ing his  character  and  responsible  and  perilous  services  are  entitled 
to.  Happy  for  our  nation,  in  an  economical  as  well  as  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  if  our  standing  army  could  be  displaced  by  a 
police  half  as  numerous,  provided  this  police  were  such  an  one  as 
I   have  described.    Happy,   even  though    the  wages    of   the 
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privates  in  such  police  were  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  month ; 
for  the  police  I  commend  would  be  an  institution  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  world.    Armies  put  it  to  continual  hazard. 

Should  our  military  and  naval  schools  be  abolished  ?  So  far 
from  it,  they  should  be  more  numerously  attended.  But,  as  in  the 
proposed  change  from  an  army  tp  a  police,  these  schools  would 
no  longer  be  an  appendage  to  the  war-system,  and  would 
no  longer  train  their  pupils  for  war,  they  would  need  to  be 
greatly  modified.  So  should  they  be  modified  as  to  meet  the 
new  demand  upon  them  —  the  new  demand  to  educate  men  for 
their  places  in  an  armed  police,  which  should  exert  an  influence 
as  moral  as  that  of  an  army  and  navy  is  immoral,  and,  as  preser- 
vative of  peace  and  property  and  life  as  an  army  and  navy  are 
destructive  of  them. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  the  proposed  police.  I  have  already 
said  too  much  of  it  to  please  those  who  do  not  see  with  me 
that  such  a  police  in  prospect  will  do  more  than  aught  else, 
to  reconcile  the  nations  to  the  giving  up  of  armies,  and  that  its 
actual  operations  will  do  more  than  aught  else  to  generate  anti- 
war influences,  and  to  increase  the  blessings  and  the  love  of 
Peace. 

I  must  not,  however,  leave  this  Bubject  of  a  police  without 
distinctly  confessing  that  my  position — that,  indeed,  any  position 
—  in  behalf  of  whatever  armed  force  is  repugnant  to  the  doo- 
txine  of  non-resistance.  '  What  if  it  is  ?'  you  are  prepared  to 
exclaim.  '  The  American  Peace  Society  is  neither  a  Non-Be- 
sistance  nor  an  Anti-Non-Resistance  Society ;  it  is  simply  an 
Anti-War  Society.'  I  grant  it;  but  although  it  is  only  an 
Anti-War  Society,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep 
itself  awake  to  the  fact  that  non-resistance  makes  for  war. 
'  What,  non-resistance  make  for  war  !'  Even  so,  paradoxical, 
nay,  ludicrous,  as  may  be  the  idea.  '  But  how  is  this  possible  J' 
First,  because  it  withholds  from  co-operating  with  our  and  other 
Peace  Societies,  many  of  the  best  of  earth.  Secondly,  because  its 
tendency  is  to  relieve  many  of  their  objections  to  war. 

That  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  instead  of  helping,  great- 
ly  hinders  the  efforts  to  suppress  war,  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
its  making  human  life  absolutely  inviolable  in  all  circumstan- 
cea.  It  places  on  the  same  level  the  taking  of  life  in  the  none* 
cessaiy  and  wicked  strife  of  war^  and  the  taking  of  it  in  the  ne. 
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eeaaarf  uid  righteous  work  of  breaking  up  a  neat  of  piratea. 
Bat  xune-tenthB  of  thoae  who  oppoae  all  war,  atiU  believe  thai 
there  are  instanees  in  which  the  taking  of  li&  is  jnstifioable.  I£ 
therefore,  they  can  be  peranaded  by  the  nonnresiBtants  that  it  ia 
no  worse  to  Ull  on  the  battle-fields  of  war  thiEkn  in  these  instances, 
or,  to  say  the  least,  that  life  is  equally  inviolable  in  tibe  one 
ease,  and  in  the  other  then  is  there  great  danger  that  they  will 
yield  their  objections  to  war,  a&d  be  reconciled  to  the  taking  of 
life  in  war  also. 

I  am  alow  to  speak  against  non-resistance ;  for  in  the  first 
place  I  love  the  pure-minded  men  and  women  who  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  have  often  bfen  deeply 
impressed  by  the  ingenious  and  strong  arguments  made  in  its 
fiivor.  Nevertheless  I  am  compelled  to  think  the  doctrine  fiJae, 
and  not  only  false,  but  pernicious. 

But  it  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  iion-resistant.  I  a^sat 
that  he  practiced  non-resistance  during  his  ministry ;  I  admit 
that  he  discountenanced  resistance  when  offered  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  fd^ow  that  in  all  circumstances  he  wauld 
himself,  or  would  have  hi»  followers,  refuse  to  resist.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  strongly  argued  that  he  resolved  resistance  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  instead  of  bringing  it  under  the  invariable  inr 
terdict  of  absolute  principle.  Matthew,  zzvi :  58,  54,  is  often 
quoted  to  prove  his  disapprobation  of  resistance.  It  rather 
proves  the  contrary,  since  it  is  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
that  he  finds  reason  for  the  disapprobation.  But  does  he  ever 
lest  on  circumstances  his  condemnation  of  theft,  adultery,  mur- 
der f  No  ;  nor  his  condemnation  of  anything  else  which  is  at>> 
aolutely  and  invariably  wrong.  The  advocates  for  non-resistance 
are  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  if  i^  were  the  principle.  But  resist- 
ance is  the  principle.  It  belongs  to  our  nature.  It  is  as  instinc- 
tive as  our  appetites ;  and  no  more  than  they,  is  it  to  be  extir- 
pated. Our  reason  is  to  determine  how  far  they  are  to  be 
gratified;  and  to  our  reason  is  it  also  left  to  decide  when  and 
how  far  we  are  to  resist.  But  Jesus  bids  us,  when  smitten  on 
one  cheek,  to  offer  the  other.  Yes,  and  he  also  bids  us  give  to 
every  man  who  asks  of  us,  and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
-*-not  even  for  our  food  or  clothing.  Now,  who  believes  that  in 
these  injunctions  to  give  indiscriminately,  and  to  be  improvident 
to  the  last  degree,  the  Saviour  is  to  be  taken  literally  7  No  one« 
If  or  is  he  in  the  injunction  to  offer  the  other  cheek  for  another 
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In  this  as  well  as  in  the  former  cases,  he  leaves  every  man  to 
qualify,  as  circumstances  shall  call  for,  and  under  his  own  respon- 
sibility, directions  which  he  delivered,  not  in  the  language  of 
philosophical  precision,  but  of  oriental  hyperbole. 

The  inviolability  of  human  life  I  Much  is  said  in  favor  of  it, 
and  not  a  little  vety  beautifully  and  strongly  said;  but  after  all 
the  doctrine  seems  not  to  be  reasonable.  I  readily  admit  that 
the  life  of  our  brother  is  not  to  be  taken,  unless  there  be  the  nt. 
most  necessity  for  it.  Even  he  who  is  convicted  of  murder 
should  be  led  to  prison  rather  than  to  the  gallows,  if  thereby 
society  shall  be  equally  safe  from  him,  and  others  shall  be  no  less 
deterred  #om  committing  the  crime.  But  that  he  who  has  mur- 
dered has  forfeited  his  life,  and  placed  it  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  brotherhood,  I  cannot  doubt.  One  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments against  taking  life  for  life  is  that  the  spectacle  goes  to  dis- 
honor and  degrade  human  nature.  But  is  it  not  more  true,  as 
implied  by  some  of  my  former  words,  that  human  nature  is  honr 
ored  and  elevated  when  for  its  sake — for  the  safety  of  the  living 
—  so  great  a  sacrifice  is  made  f  Another  of  these  arguments 
against  the  death  penalty  is  that  it  sends  men  into  eternity  un. 
predared.  But  often  is  it  that  they  who  are  murdered  are  thus 
unprepared.  Hence,  on  this  score  there  is  a  balance  of  argu- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  death  penalty,  provided  that  be  the  most 
effective  measure  for  deterring  from  murder.  For  not  only  was 
time  to  prepare  to  die  needful  to  many  a  murdered  man  as  well 
as  it  is  to  his  murderer,  but  infinitely  more  entitled  to  it  was  the 
murdered  than  is  the  murderer.  I  have  not  spoken  here  in  be* 
half  of  vengeance,  but  simply  to  magnify  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  to  enforce  the  duty  of  preventing  it  by  whatever  penalty  is 
most  effectual. 

To  say  the  least,  is  there  not  a  very  disproportionate  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  murderer?  His  fellow-men,  into. whose 
hands  his  crime  has  put  him,  have  their  own  welfare  to  see  to ; 
and  this  they  must  do  most  thoroughly,  be  it  at  whatever  ex- 
pense it  may  to  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  invading  it.  The  , 
rights  of  the  innocent  must  be  maintained,  cost  what  it  will  to 
the  guilty.  The  slave  must  be  deliverad  at  whatever  harm  to 
the  slaveholder.  Men  must  be  held  back  from  enslaving  their 
fellow  men  by  whatever  terrors  it  is  necessary  to  hold  over  them* 
So,  too,  the  common  thief  must  be  visited  with  a  punishment 
adequate  to  restrain  his  further  violations  of  the  sacredness  of 
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der  can  be  most  effecttially  prevented.  I  close  under  this  head 
with  the  remark,  that  the  conscientious  and  faithful  maintenance 
of  rights  is  at  once  the  highest  duty  of  this  life,  and  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  next.  It  is  just  herein  that  the  current  religion 
fails  so  signally.  It  doss  not  stand  fok  riohts.  It  leaves  the 
landless  plundered  of  theirs.  It  leaves  the  rumseller  to  multiply 
his  victims.*  It  leaves  the  slave  in  his  chains.  At  all  these,  as 
well  as  at  other  vital  and  test  points,  it  is  found  wanting. 

I  pass  on  to  the  remaining  branch  oi  my  discourse.    As  I 

have  already  said,  the  chief  point  which  I  am  seeking  to  estab* 

lish  on  this  occasion  is  that,  even  as  men  now  are,  and  without 

waiting  for  them  to  become  wiser  or  better,  it  is  safe  to  assume 

that  they  can  be  brought  to  fall  in  with  the  policy  of  no  more 

war,  and  to  welcome  the  inauguration  of  universal  Peace.    Let 

it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  would  have  nothing  done  to 

increase  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  war.     Such  opposition 

will  surely  cmd  rapidly  diminish,  if  nothing  is  done  to  increase  it. 

I  would  have  the  people  not  merely  willing  that  war  shall  cease, 

but  so  enlightened  that  they  cannot  be  dragged  into  it ;  nay,  so 

thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  madness  and  abominableness,,  that 

they  shall  frown  witheringly  upon  every  initiatory  step-  to  it  on 

the  part  of  the  ambitious  and  designing. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  to  spread  wider  and  sink  deeper  the 
opposition  to  war,  and  to  hasten  the  glad  day  when  nations  shall 
no  longer  rush  to  the  slaughter  of  each  other  ?  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  this  end  than  to  inspire  a  juster  sense  of  human 
dignity.  When  the  earth  over  man  shall  be  recognized  as  made 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  even  in  the  image^  of  his 
Maker,  then  the  earth  over  there  will  be  no  more  war. .  A  de- 
claration of  war  against  Jehovah  himself  will  then  seem  but  lit- 
tle less  insane  than  such  a  declaration  against  a  nation.  But  so 
long  as  the  governments,  and  the  churches,  too,  shall  regard  him 
88  fit  td  be  a  slave,  and  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  whipped  and 
worked  like  the  brute ;  so  long  as  in  tolerating  the  dram-shop 
they  shall  prove  that  they  think  him  fit  to  be  a  maniac  and  a 
monster ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  have  so  little  respect  for  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  this  exalted  being  as  to  let  land  monopoly 
rob  him  of  his  home —  so  long  will  there  be  war.  For  it  is  no  truer 
that  war  begets  low  views  of  man,  than  that  low  views  of  men 
beget  war.  Quite  a  venial  o^ense  will  it  be  held  to  be  to  harrass 
and  plunder,  and  murder  a  nation  so  long  as  the  mass  of  its  citi- 
zens are  looked  upon  as  only  a  few  removes  above  the  brute. 
But  the  greatest  of  crimes  will  that  venial  offense  be  seen  to  be 
in  the  day  when  the  high  birth  and  sure  immortality  of  man 
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Qrowhiff  out  of  th»  'jiuiter  Bense  of  hamaa  dignity  will  be 
innumerable  new  aiid  better  yiewB  of  human  relations,  and  tb^ 
will  all  make  against  war.  Then  will  the  rational  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  come  to  take  the  place  of  shnms  and  superstitions ; 
the  rational  religion  which  confines  not  its  sympathy  to  one's 
eountry-men  and  color,  but  extends  its  impartiality  to  men  of 
#yery  clime  and  every  complexion.  Then  'Mands  intersected  by 
a  narrow  firith ''  will  no  longer  "  abhor  each  other."  Then  *'  moun- 
tains interposed  "  will  no  longer  ''  make  enemies  of  nations." 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  whoever  loves  a  man  because  he  is  an 
American,  cherishes  in  his  heart  the  partiality  and  prejudice 
which  are  the  germs  of  war.  Theh  it  will  be  seen  that  whoever 
aJlows  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  that  vulgar  compound  of 
eelfish  affections  called  patriotism,  is,  however  unconsciously, 
feeding  the  spirit  of  war.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  whoever 
has  shriveled  his  soul  by  suffering  it  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  caste,  has  in  this  wise  prepared  himself  to  go  to  the  side  of 
W8kr.  Then,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  whoever  is  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  the  barriers  of  a  taxed  trade  between  the  nations,  is  con- 
tributing in  effect  to  make  war  between  them  less  difficult. 
Tariffs  promote  wars  not  only  by  alienating  nations  from  each 
other,  but  by  furnishing  goveroments  with  the  means  to  carry 
them  on.  Do  away  with  customs  and  excises,  and  governments 
would  be  left  too  poor  for  it.  JEleduce  governments  to  a  depend- 
ence on  direct  taxes  for  means  to  prosecute  wars,  and  the  people 
would  soon  refuse  to  bear  a  taxation  so  oppresive,  or  to  permit 
the  wars  that  called  for  it 

To  increase  the  influences  against  war,  commercial  reciprocities 
should  be  multiplied,  enlarged,  perfected.  The  provieions  of  the 
good  treaty  under  which  our  country  ei\joys  a  free  exchange  of 
natural  productions  with  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
should  be  made  to  include  merchandise  and  manufactures.  The 
like  provisions  thus  extended  should  come  to  exist  between  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  binding  them  fast  together,  and  blessing 
them  in  each  other.  Furious  indeed  would  the  spirit  of  war  have 
then  to  become,  in  order  to  break  tiirough  such  mighty  influences 
on  the  side  of  pea<?e.  Another  way  to  increase  these  influences 
is  to  cheapen  international  postage.  The  adoption  all  the  world 
.^ver  of  our  excellent  Elihu  Burritt's  plan  of  "  ocean  penny  post- 
age,*' would  make  him  all  the  world's  precious  benefactor. 

I  have  expressed  my  large  reliance  on  a  juster  sense  of  human 
dignity  to  promote  ^e  abolition  of  war.  What  so  mighty  to 
inspire  it  as  the  gospel  of  Christ?  And  when,  too,  I  said  that 
one  of  the  results  of  this  better  conception  of  our  exalted  nature 
would  be  the  prevalence  of  the  rational  religion  of  Christ,  I  vii^ 
tually  said  it  would  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  iaithlul  preaching 
of  His  gospel.  Whoever  then  would  do  most  to  raise  man  above 
the  temptations  and  the  love  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  nations  not 
to  '' learn  war  any  more,"  must  preach  this  gospel.    He  must 
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diltited,  corrupted,  sptirioas  gospel,  which  gives  shelter  to  rum 
^d  slavery  and  war,  but  that  pure  and  genuine  one  of  which 
temperance  and  ireedom  and  peace  are  essential  parts.  It  is 
"  another  gospel,"  and  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whic6  pleads  or 
apologizes  for  war,  or  is  in  the  least  sympathy  with  it. 

I  referred  a  little  while  ago  to  the  duty  of  recognizing  the 
hi^  being  and  relations  of  man.  Reformers,  many  of  whom  are 
unlearned  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  harp  much  upon  the  brother- 
hood. But  it  is  this  gospel  alone  which  can  give  us  the  needful 
conceptions  of  its  claims.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  bring  us 
into  such  identity  with  our  fellow-men  that  we  shall  see  in  the 
brotherhood  our  own  selfhood ;  not  only  in  every  man  a  brother, 
but  in  every  brother  another  self  Then  there  will  be  no  more 
war  when  to  murder  our  brother  will  be  to  murder  ourself  More^ 
over,  in  that  stage  of  our  celestial  progress,  no  form  of  wrong 
will  be  meditated  against  another  any  sooner  than  against  our- 
flelf.  Then  not  oidy  all  war  but  also  all  sin  will  die  out  of  the 
world,  because  then  will  all  selfishness  be  eztripated. 

There  are  many  delusions  to  be  dispelled  ere  war  will  have  lost 
all  its  hold  on  the  admiration  of  men,  and  be  universally  viewed 
in  its  true  character.  I  will  glance  at  a  few  of  them,  and  then 
relieve  your  patience,  which,  I  fear,  has  been  greatly  taxed,  not 
only  in  respect  to  time  but  topics  also.  In  the  wide  scope  of  my 
illustrations  and  incidental  remarks,  I  have  touched  upon  tem- 
perance, freedom,  and  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  not  always  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  all  my  hearers.  Nevertheless  I  mu^t 
think  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  suffer  no  damage  from  being 
even  frequently  coupled  with  other  and  dear  causes.  Nay, 
might  it  not  be  warmed  and  vitalized  by  the  contact  f  Might 
Bot  the  bringing  it  out  of  a  conservative  and  cold  isolation  into 
sympathy  .with  the  other  reforms,  gain  for  it  something  of  the 
popularity  and  prosperity  which  it  lacks  ?  True,  it  might  lose 
somewhat  of  its  dignity  by  such  sympathy,  and  be  more  vulgar- 
ized by  such  communion  than  its  respectability  could .  afford ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  would  it  not  gain  more  than  it  would  lose  f 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  people  should  not  be  as  widely 
and  deeply  moved  by  the  question  of  peace  as  by  that  ot  freedom 
or  temperance. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  introduction 
of  so  many  topics  into  a  speech  often  seems  to  violate  its  unity, 
even  when  it  does  not.  And  let  me  add,  if  I  can  do  so  without 
offensive  egotism,  that  I  trust  I  have  not,  in  my  eagerness  to 
strick  at  certain  evils  both  in  season  and  out  season,  forgotten 
that  Peace  is  the  subject  of  the  present  occasion,  and  been  guilty 
of  breaches  upon  that  logical  continuity  which  should  character- 
ize every  speech. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digression  to  glance,  as  I  promised, 
at  a  few  war  delusions.  The  very  common  attribution  of  dis- 
interested and  even  sublime  motives  to  the  warrior  accounts  in 
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on  war.  But  rare  indeed  is  the  soldier,  titled  or  untitled,  who  is 
prompted  in  his  horrible  calling  by  any  such  motives.  War  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  passions.  Its  feathers,  finery,  music,  in  shoix, 
its  whole  study,  is  intended  to  this  end.  All  its  strength  and  all 
its  success  lie  in  such  appeal.  It  is  neither  the  effect  nor  the 
purpose  of  war  to  call  out  and  cultivate  the  thoughtful,  the  pure, 
the  noble  in  the  soul  ol  him  who  pursues  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  sought  —  and.  alas,  but  too  successfully! — to  drown  the 
richest  treasures  of  that  soul  in  those  deep  floods  of  passion 
which  the  frenssy  of  war  is  so  able  to  produce. 

Another  of  the  delusions  which  favor  war  is,  that  nations  are 
provoked  to  embark  in  it  by  deep  and  unendurable  wrongs. 
Kow,  that  a  nation  is  very  rarely  impelled  to  war  by  a  sense  of 
great  actual  loss  or  injury,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 
Her  pride  aroused  by  an  insult  to  her  flag^  or  irritated  at  some 
tSiS  weaker  point  of  honor,  is  a  much  more  common  cause  of  her 
going  to  war. 

Again,  people  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  love  and  admiration  of 
war  by  reading  what  poets,  historians  and  biographers  say  in 
favor  of  it.  But  here  also  they  are  deluded.  It  is  not  war,  but 
the  glory  of  war,  that  these  writers  celebrate ;  and  this  glory  is 
in  fact  no  part  of  war.  It  is  only  the  glittering  and  false  cover- 
ing which  is  thrown  over  the  horrid  reality.  "War  itself  is  to  be 
seen  in  blasphemy,-  drunkenness  and  pollution  ;  in  plunder  and 
destruction ;  in  ghastly  wounds,  and  dying  agonies,  and  broken 
hearts ;  in  all  those  wide  sweeps  of  death  and  vast  desolations 
which  war  alone  is  capable  of  achieving. 

Another  and  the  last  of  these  delusions  to  which  I  will  refer,  is 
that,  although  all  other  controversies  ought  confessedly  to  be 
submitted  to  peaceful  arbitrament  or  patient  adjudication,  there 
are  nevertheless  controversies  betweeen  nations  whic^  never  can 
be.  Civilization  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  Ki^e  to  the  world, 
village,  city,  county,  state,  national  courts  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  blessing  the  world  with  an  international 
court.  The  omission  is  barbarous,  wicked,  absurd.  I  close 
with  saying  that  the  learning,  eloquence,  humanity  and  religion 
of  Europe  and  America  could  in  no  other  wise  be  so  usefully  and 
gloriously  employed  as  in  combining  all  tbeir  forces  to  bring  the 
nations  into  this  great  measure.  Such  a  court  once  established 
—  a  court  for  the  trial  of  international  causes  —  and  war  would 
soon  die  out  of  Christendom;  and  then  Christendom  being  at  last, 
what  she  had  never  been  before,  in  circumstances  to  convert 
heathendom  to  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  Christ,  war  would  soon 
die  out  of  the  whole  world.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
court  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  the  nations. 
Such  would  be  its  power  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  blessed 
day  when  all  tribes  and  tongues  shall,  though  ailer  so  long,  and 
sad,  and  guilty  a  delay,  joyfully  echo  back  that  sublimest,  sweet- 
est and  most  welcome  of  all  the  messages  of  Heaven :   "  Globt 
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*  Every  reform  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  a  hard^  process ;  but  there  is 
flcaice  one  so  difficult  as  that  which  seeks  to  abolish  War.  It  is  all  up- 
hiU  work,  a  constant  rowing  by  main  strength  up  the  stream  of  past  ages  i 
a  ceaseless  struggle  against  a  practice  wide  as  the  world,  nearly  as  old  as 
human  depravity  itself,  and  everywhere  upheld  by  the  strongest  influences 
acting  in  its  favor.  Passion  and  prejudice,  authority  and  power,  education, 
xdigion  and  government,  history,  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  ignorant 
multitude,  and  the  enlightened  few,  are  nearly  all  enlisted  more  or  less  in 
its  support.  We  can  scarce  find  another  evil  so  strongly  entrenched ;  and 
well  might  it  seem  utterly  hopeless  of  cure,  were  not  the  promise  and 
power  of  God  so.  fully  pledged  for  its  ultimate  banishment  from  the  earth 
forever. 

In  such  a  reform,  then,  every  inch  of  progress  must  be  won  by  the 
hardest ;  and  for  its  steady,  unfaultering  prosecution,  its  friends  need  a  very 
imusual  share  of  courage,  faith  and  patience.  In  no  other  cause  are  these 
qvalities  more,  if  so  much,  needed.  Scores  will  labor  for  Temperance,  or 
go  on  a  mission  among  the  heathen,  where  you  will  find  one  spontaneous, 
devoted,  persistent  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  Peace.  The  fact  is  very 
strange,  but  as  true  as  it  is  strange.  Depravity  and  immemorial  usage  are 
everywhere  against  Peace ;  and  upon  the  church  herself  it  has  as  yet  only 
a  feeble,  precarious  hold.  Her  heart  is  not  in  it,  and  most  of  her  habits 
are  alien  to  it.  Her  members,  trained  from  childhood  in  war-habits,  have 
aever  been  converted  to  any  really  new  modes  of  thought  or  feeling  on 
this  subject  Even  they  still  float  down  the  old  current,  the  gulf  stream 
of  depravity  for  more  than  five  thousand  years.  We  have  everywhere  to 
beat  continually  against  wind  and  wave.  The  whole  earth,  CShristendom 
itself  not  excepted,  is  still  rife  with  passions,  prejudices,  and  modes  of 
reasoning  in  favor  of  war.  The  church  herself  has  hardly  begun  to  open 
her  eyes  on  this  great  theme.  Not  one  of  her  members  in  tan,  if  one  in  a 
hundred,  has  examined  it  enough  to  learn  or  seriously  suspect  how  wrong 
or  deficient  are  his  views  on  the  subject 

Meanwhile  the  Cause  of  Peace  has  been  obliged,  especially  for  a  few 
years  past,  to  struggle  against  a  host  of  adverse  influences  and  events. 
There  has  been  poured  upon  even  the  best  portions  of  Christendom  a  kind 
of  war  vandalism.  The  war-spirit  has  for  a  time  spread  very  like  wild- 
fire in  the  community.  A  species  of  ruffianism  has  ruled  the  hour ;  and 
before  it  almost  everything  has  seemed  to  bow  and  give  way.  First  cams 
the  two  years  of  our  own  virtual  fillibusterism  in  the  form  of  our  war  against 
Mexico,  next  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  finally  England's  recent  difficul- 
ties with  Persia,  China  and  India.  During  some  forty  years  of  general 
peace,  we  had  come  to  regard  the  old  war-demon  as  well  nigh  dead ;  but 
we  now  discover  that  he  had  been  all  this  time  only  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  find  him  at  length  waking  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  ferocity  of 
by-gone  ages.    There  has  been  such  a  revival  of  the  war-spirit  as  to  make 
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some  feel  tliat  little  has  been  gained  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  that  public 
opinion  has  in  fact  drifted  back  where  it  was  before  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  produce  such  a  change  as  shall  preyent 
the  recurrence  of  war  in  future. 

We  wonder  not  at  this  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum ;  but  a  little 
calm  reflection  must  show  such  a  conclusion  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  a 
multitude  of  facts  patent  to  every  eye.  Notwitnstanding  this  temporary 
outburst  of  the  war-spirit  over  nearly  all  Christendom,  notwithstanding 
the  suicidal  plunge  of  Europe  into  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  spite  of  what 
^gland  has  more  recently  done  in  the  East,  public  opinion  on  the  general 
question  of  Peace  is  now  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  before  our  causa 
began  its  labors  in  1815.  A  vast  deal  has  already  been  gained  for  the 
world's  peace,  a  thousand  times  more  than  enough  to'  compensate  for  what 
it  has  cost  $  and,  had  there  been  used  means  at  all  proportioned  to  its  im- 
portance, we  might,  ere  this,  have  secured  with  moral  certainty  the  continu- 
aucce  of  peace  in  Christendom  for  ages  to  come. 

During  the  past  year,  our  cause  has  met,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

some  unusual  obstructions.   In  England  our  co-workers  have  been  engaged 

in  a  constant,  severe  conflict  with  the  war-spirit  consequent  on  her  troubles 

in  India,  as  well  as  in  Persia  and  China ;   and  in  our  own  country  the 

financial  revulsion  has  necessarily  cut  off  no  small  part  of  our  usual 

income,  and  the  Itbsoxption  of  the  public  mind  in  the  paramount,  all* 

pervading  struggle  between  Freedom  and  Slavery,  has  forbidden  the  hope 

of  bringing  the  general  question  of  Peace  with  success  before  the  Federal 

Government.  Still  has  the  cause  held  on  its  course  with  much  better 
results  thai^  could  have  been  expected,  aud  such  as  onght  to  re-assure  our 
hopes,  and  stimulate  our  zeal  anew.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  we  have 
continued  during  the  year  nearly  our  usual  scale  of  operations. 

Our  Publications — have  consisted  for  the  year  in  our  periodical  and 
oar  sterotyped  tracts.  Of  the  former  we  have  issued  the  usual  number 
most  of  the  year,  but  of  the  latter  not  more  than  20,000  copies  of  such  as 
were  most  needed  in  our  work ;  while  of  our  volumes  we  have  put  to  press 
no  new  edition,  but  have  been  using  up  such  copies  as  we  already  had  on 
hand.  In  this  department  we  have  been  obliged  to  economize  more  than 
usual ;  and  yet  in  comparison  with  what  was  published  in  the  early  years 
of  our  cause,  our  issues  and  circulation  would  be  deemed  quite  large. 

Ou&  Agencies  —  have  for  the  most  part  been  continued  as  heretofore. 
Our  S  ecretar^  has  performed  in  moderation  all  the  labors  of  former  years, 
except  lectunng ;  and,  besides  the  services  at  our  depository,  we  have  had 
during  the  year  three  Lecturing  Agents  under  commission,  two  of  whom 
have  been  all  die  time  at  work  in  the  West.  We  have,  also,  appointed 
eight  Local  Agents  to  perform  in  their  immediate  vicinity  such  services  as 
they  can  consistently  with  their  duties  as  pastors.  From  some  of  these 
we  nave  received  encouraging  reports,  and  hope  we  may  in  time  extend 
such  agencies  with  much  success  throughout  the  land.  If  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  all  imbued  fully  with  his  spirit  on  this  subject, 
we  might  by  their  spontaneous  labors  supersede  ere  long  almost  entirely 
the  necessity  of  emplo>ing  any  other  lecturers  in  this  cause.  May  this 
God  of  Peace  speed  that  day ! 

Action  on  (government. —  We  must  of  course  reach  rulers,  sooner  or 
later,  because  our  obiect  can  be  ffained  onlv  throuirh  their  airencv  :  but  for 
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between  Freedom  and  SlaverV)  that  we  could  not  get  their  attention  to> 
the  quiet  claims  of  Peace,  and  nave  consequently  been  obliged  to  wait  for 
calmer  and  more  farorable  times.  We  dcToutly  hope  that  such  times 
ma^  come  soon ;  but  till  they  do,  it  will  be  Tain  to  cntpect  any  effectiTe 
aebon  from  our  Government  in  behalf  of  omr  object. 

The  Socibtt's  FiKAKCBS^-have  been  during  the  year  better  than  our 
fears,  though  not  at  all  adequate  to  our  wishes  or  our  wants.  As  this 
cause  is  usually  serred  last  of* all,  and  with  what  can  be  conveniently 
spdred  from  other  objects  of  benevolence,  it  must  of  course  have  suffered 
from  the  financial  pressure  more  than  almost  any  other ;  but,  having  years 
ago  adopted  the  maxim  '  always  to  pay  as  we  go,'  we  have  attempted  only 
such  operations  as  we  could  sustain,  and  thus  come  to  the  close  of  this 
year,  as  for  the  ten  years  preceding,  with  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  our  ledger.  Our  receipts  have  been  $2,855  v6,and  our  expenditures 
$2,762  38,  leaving  in  our  treasury  $93  18. 

Pehmansnt  Fund. — It  will  be  remembered  that  this  ftind  was  first 
mentioned  in  our  last  report,  as  aiming  to  secure  a  steady  and  perpetual 
presentation  of  this  great  Christian  Keform  before  the  public.  Its  desiga 
IS  by  no  means  to  supersede  or  check  the  usual  contributions  to  our 
Society,  but  merely  to  provide  a  more  reliable  basis  for  the  suport  of  these 
central,  elementary  instrumentalities  which  will  be  permanently  requisite 
iA  oiur  cause.  It  will  always  need  a  central  Office,  a  Periodical  devoted  to 
Its  advocacy,  and  a  man  as  its  principal  actuary,  whether  called  Secretary 
or  General  Agent,  who  shall  devote  to  it  his  whole  time  and  energies. 
Something  like  this  will  be  a  perpetual  necessity  in  our  cause ;  and  to 
secure  a  permanent  fund  for  this  object,  a  friend  made,  fn  January,  1857,  a 
pledge  01  $5000  on  the  condition  that  $30,000  should  be  raised  in  five 
years  from  that  date,  and  no  subscription  was  to  be  binding  unless  at  leaat 
$20,000  should,  within  that  time,  be  secured  by  subscription,  or  otherwise* 
The  times  have  of  late  been  so  unpropitious,  that  we  nave  not  deemed  it 
wise  to  press  the  subscription  atipresent ;  but  we  have  kept  it  incidentally 
before  our  friends,  and  find  additional  proof  of  its  beine  regarded  by  them 
with  favor.  We  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  object  will  be  aocom-* 
plished  within  the  prescribed  time  of  five  years.  Already  have  more  than 
ten  thousand  doUars  been  subscribed,  and  we  have  ii^  other  ways  between 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars  more  secured,  making  m  all  about  fifteen  of 
the  thirty  thousand  dollars.  We  deem  this  a  very  proper  and  worthy. 
object  of  bequests  from  our  more  intelligent  friends ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
observe  among  such  persons  a  marked  and  growing  inclination  to  remem-* 
her  our  cause  in  the  final  disposition  of  their  property.  How  easy  for 
some  of  our  wealthy  friends  to  bequeath  all  we  need  for  this  and  other 
subjects  of  permanent  importance.  In  no  other  way  could  they  more  surely 
embalm  their  memory  in  the  world's  permanent  progress  and  welfare. 

Degbased  Bjbnefactobs. —  Death  has  been  ousy  the  past  year  among 
our  prominent  friends.  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  balem,  for  some 
years  a  Vice-President  of  our  Society,  and  well  known  for  his  interest  and 
zeal  in  behalf  of  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  age,  fell  a  victim  of  one  of 
those  terrible  causalities  of  travel  which  have  so  lameUtably  signalized 
tfae  past  year.  Hemby  Dwight,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  long  a  Vice-President 
of  our  Society,  a  man  highlY  esteemed  and  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  his  worth;  Thomas  W.  Wabd,  of  Boston,  a  Life-Director  of  oui 
Society,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  successful  merchants ;  and 
Baalis  Bullabb,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  whose  intelligent,  self-moved  zeal 
for  our  cause  preceded  the  rise  of  all  modern  peace  societies,  hare  likewifie 
gone,  since  our  last  anniversary,  to  their  reward.    The  latter  three  were- 
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kind  remembrance  of  our  cause.  How  much  may  come  to  us  firom  these 
legaoiesy  we  know  not,  as  none  of  them  has  yet  been  paid ,  and  two  of 
them  are  residuary  legacies ;  but  we  are  glad  to  record  the  hopeful  fact 
that  men  of  such  character  and  standing  are  at  length  beginning  in  their 
last  moments  to  remember  a  cause  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  dear  to 
Him  who  will  at  last  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  May  the  God  of 
Peace  incline  multitudes  more  to  go  and  do  likewise  I 

BEQUESTS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

It  is  an  omen  of  good  to  our  cause,  that  its  friends  are  remembering  its 
claims  more  and  more  in  the  final  disposition  of  their  property.  We  have 
recorded  several  such  instances  of  late,  and  know  that  others  are  purposed. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  many  more  would  do  the  same,  if  they  were  to 
examine  the  matter  with  care;  for  there  are  yery  strong  and  peculiar 
reasons  why  its  plighted  friends  should  remember  it  in  this  way. 

It  relies,  more  than  almost  any  other  caMse,  ujion  a  very  few.  It  can 
never  depend  for  support  upon  the  multitude.  There  is  only  here  and 
there  one  that  fully  appreciates  its  importance ;  and  to  these  select  few  it 
must  look  for  its  present  prosecution,  and  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  can 
succeed  in  no  other  way.  Scarce  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  contributors  to 
the  Bible,  the  Missionary  and  other  popular  enterprises,  will  do  much  for 
this ;  and  hence  its  few  intelligent,  plighted  friends  must  hold  themselves 
responsible  to  God  and  the  world  for  the  means  of  permanently  sustaining 
bfl  operations.  How  shall  they  do  this  ?  It  may  hot  be  for  us  to  say 
precisely  how ;  but  they  surely  ought  to  see  that  it  is  done  in  some  way. 
The  providence  of  God  clearly  devolves  this  responsibility  on  them ;  and 
they  ought  to  meet  it,  even  if  it  should  withdraw  their  energies  and  contribu- 
tions from  every  other  cause.  Such  is  ov!t  deliberate,  settled  conviction ; 
and  the  sooner  its  leading  friends  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  better. 
The  case  seems  to  us  clear.  Somebody  must  care  for  Peace ;  and,  if 
others  will  not,  they  must,  until  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall 
as  a  body  begin  to  heed  aright  its  long  neglected  claims. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  cause  needs  a  very  large  increase  of  funds. 
They  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  various  instrumentalititiet 
that  alone  can  insure  its  success.  It  cannot  sustain  an  office  and  periodical, 
scatter  publications  all  over  the  land,  and  keep  the  subject  before  rulers 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  our  seminaries  of  learning,  without  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money.  There  ought  to  be  steadily  employed  an  average 
of  not  less  than  one  efficient  lecturer  in  every  State  of  our  confederacy. 
We  seek  to  do  away  a  deep-rooted,  most  inveterate  evil,  the  fruit  of  de- 
pravity and  a  wrong  education  in  all  ages  and  climes.  Our  whole  race 
have  been  trained  to  wrong  habits  on  this  subject ;  these  habits  must  be 
thoroughly  and  permanently  changed ;  and  for  the  production  of  such  a 
change,  we  must  everywhere  set  at  work  the  great  main-springs  of  influence 
on  the  popular  mind — the  press  and  pulpit,  the  school  and  fireside. 

It  is  clear,  likewise,  that  such  means  must  be  permanently  used.  A 
reform  like  this  cannot  be  done  up  at  once,  but  must  be  the  work  of  ages. 
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An  evil  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  wont  pMsioni  of  our  nature,  in  the  habits 
of  all  society,  in  the  structure  of  every  goyemment  on  earth,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  eradicated  except  by  strenuous  efforts  long  continued* 
We  must  recast  socie^  in  a  new,  a  Christian  mould  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  it.  There  must  be  an  incessant,  ubiquitous  labor  on  the 
subject,  and  centuries  may  be  requisite  for  its  full  completion.  Such  efforts 
will  be  needed,  in  some  form,  even  down  to  the  end  of  time.  TSe  cause 
of  Peace  vnll'be  a  perpetual  necessity. 

We  know  not  what  better  use  can  be  made  of  property  than  in  promo* 
ting  such  a  cause  as  this.  Its  success  involves  that  of  every  other  benefi- 
cent enterprise,  and  must  in  many  ways  contribute  largely  to  the  welfare  of 
our  whole  race.  It  is  a  very  sure  and  most  economical  mode  of  usefulness. 
Such  it  has  already  been,  and  such  it  ever  will  be.  The  general  peace  of 
Europe,  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  Crimean  War  in 
1854,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  was  as  fairly  attributable  to  special 
efforts  in  this  cause,  as  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  hat 
been  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  or  the  progress  of  temperance  to  labors  in 
that  cause.  Can  any  arithmetic  ever  compute  the  sum  total  of  good 
secured  from  so  long  a  continuance  of  general  peace  P  Yet  how  little  did 
it  all  cost !  The  merest  pittance  in  contrast  with  the  glorious  result ;  for 
in  all  this  time  there  was  expended  in  the  cause  of  peace  an  average  of 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Did  any  cause  ever  do 
more,  if  as  much,  good  at  so  little  cost  P 

We  think  this  view  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received. 
We  would  disparage  no  benevolent  enterprise ;  but  can  we  find  a  single 
one  accomplishing  so  much  with  so  little  means  P  To  establish  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  or  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  you  give  perhaps  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  cause  of  peace  has  cost  in  forty  years,  and  then  spend  for 
its  support  every  year  many  times  more  than  is  devoted  to  this  cause ;  but 
the  prevention  of  one  war  might  avert  more  suffering  than  all  the  asylums 
and  hospitals  of  an  empire  or  a  continent  would  relieve  in  a  century.  It  is 
a  noble  charity  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  provide  for 
sufferers  from  a  deadly  pestilence,  or  a  destructive  fire ;  but  a  fraction  of 
the  money  thus  spent,  would  be  likely,  in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  save  millions 
from  poverty,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  widowhood  and  orphanage, 
f^m  disease  and  death- 
Such  is  the  economy  of  Peace.  It  is  a  species  of  wholesale  usefulness, 
the  cheapest,  surest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  charities.  In  no  way 
will  money  be  likely  to  do  more  good,  if  so  much ;  and  we  entreat  every 
friend  of  God  or  man  to  ponder  this  subject  well  before  he  makes  a  final 
disposition  of  his  property,  A  hundred  will  bequeath  to  other  objects 
where  one  will  to  Peace;  and  amidst  the  general  neglect  of  its  claims,  its 
friends,  who  more  fully  appreciate  its  importance,  must  devote  to  it  a  much 
larger  share  of  their  benefactions  than  it  would  otherwise  have  required  al 
their  hands.  < 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 

Leoni,  Mich.,  May  Ist.,  1858. 

I  desire  to  make,  through  you,  my  Report,  as  Agent  for  the  American 
Peace  Society,  for  the  year  ending  May  Ist,  1858. 

For  seyeral  months,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  being  compelled 
by  the  wants  of  a  sick  and  dependent  family  to  resort  to  manual  laoor,  I 
was  not  constantly  laboring  in  your  cause,  delivering  only  a  few  lectnres  in 
Jackson,  Lawrence,  Barry,  Kent,  Allegan  and  Branch  counties. 

At  the  session  of  the  Michigan  Conference,  (Wesleyan  Methodist,)  in 
October,  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  attend  at  least  one  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  each  circuit  and'  station,  (32  in  number,)  during  the  conferenee 
year.    Although  this  denominatioQ  is  feeble  in  numbers,  and  excedingly 
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feeUe  in  finance,  yet  I  learned  thai  I  muet  d^Mnd  isiostly  on  Iton  for  mj 
support  in  laboring  for  your  cause.  This  plan  j^ave  system  and  order  to  mv 
vorK,  80  that,  by  making  each  Quarterly  Meeting  a  nucleus  around  which 
clustered  appointments  in  country  school-houses,  I  have,  since  Noyember 
12lh,  deliyered  one  hundred  and  thirty  discourses. 

These  have  not  all  been  ezduaively  peace  lectures,  yet  I  iiave  rarely 
preached  during  this  time,  or  any  time  in  thirty  years,  without  nakini; 
peace  doctrines  a  prominent  feature  in  the  discourse. 

Many  of  these  discourses  have  been  delivered  in  seasons  of  revival, 
where  I  have  endeavored  to  mould  the  forming  character  of  men  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  peace,  directing  them  to  Jesus  rather  than  Joshua* 

Since  October,  I  have  passed  through  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Inghaniy 
Livingston,  Oakland,  Genessee,  Sa^naw,  Tuscola, .  Macomb,  Wayne,  Mon- 
roe, Washtenaw,  Lenawee,  Barry,  Kent,  Newaygo,  Ottawa,  Allegan,  Ooe^ 
ana,  Kalamazoo  and  Calhoun,  m  Michiican ;  and  Lucas  and  Fulton,  in 
Ohio. 

In  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tillibawassee  river,  in  Saginaw  county,  so  far 
north-east -as  to  seem  the  frontier  of  civilisation,  I  found  a  highly  intelli- 
gent people,  most  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  my  lectures.  There, 
after  nearly  thirty  years  separation,  I  met  a  son  of  a  olergyman  who  was 
once  my  pastor.  Few  men  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  my  labors. 
He  commonly  spoke  after  the  close  of  each  lecture,  and  through  nis  influ- 
ence, and  that  of  his  pastor,  I  received  encouraging  aid,  and  sold  more 
copies  of  the  Peace  Manual  than  I  have  sold  in  any  other  place.  Every- 
where the  subject  has  been  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect  $  but  I 
am  conscious  of  having  accomplished  but  little. 

The  clergy  in  general,  though  courteous,  are  not  so  enlisted  as  to  give 
me  efficient  aid.  They  do  not  work  with  me,  and  probably  wiU  not  imtil 
Conferences,  Synods,  Presbyteries  and  Associations  make  the  cause  of 
Peace  a  prominent  part  of  their  work. 

I  have  felt  the  importance  and  need  of  a  State  Society ;  but  such  Sode- 
ty  can  hardly  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  the  clergy. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  agent  for  Michigan  to  suo- 
oeed  me;  a  man  of  more  commandiug  eloquence —  one  who  can  enlist  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  others — can  grasp  the  machinery  of  active  mind, 
and  brinff  it  to  bear  on  this  cause.  Such  agent,  if  possible,  should  belong 
to  one  of  the  large  religious  denominations,  and,  whether  clergyman  or 
layman,  should  have  such  influence  with  his  denomination  as  to  enlist  the 
best  minds,  and  to  make  tliis  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  action. 

Public  halls  for  popular  lectures  cannot  be  procured  without  much  ex- 
pense, and  those  who  assemble  there  expect  an  entertainment  of  wit  and 
humor.  Churches  are  the  proper  places  for  lectures  on  the  subject  oi  peace ; 
yet  while  this  subject  is  not  in  their  catalogue  of  the  objects  named  for 
their  charity,  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  procure  finanpal  aid  from  the  most 
wealthy  congregation,  than  from  one  assembled  in  the  most  obscure  school 
house.    The  muzzled  ox  cannot  long  tread  the  com. 

WILLIAM  W.  CRANE. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

In  accordance  to  publi6  notice,  the  Society  held  its  thirtieth  anniversary 
in  Boston,  May  24th,  in  Park  Street  Church.  At  the  business  meeting, 
3  P.  M.,  Hon;  Ahasa  Walker,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was  called 
to  the  ohair.    Messrs  Anider  and  Leavitt  were  aooointed  a  committee  to 
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nominate  officers ;  whereupon  the  CSorresponding  Secretary  read  from  Tadge 
Jay  the  following  resignation  of  his  office. as  President : 

New  York,  Mat,  1858. 

Be»»  and  Dear  8ir:  —  The  state  of  my  health  is  now  snch  as  to 

freclude  all  hope  of  my  heing  able  hereafter  to  meet  with  the  American 
^eace  Society,  or,  as  heretofore,  even  to  prepare  occasional  addresses  for 
its  anniyersaries.  It  seems  to  me  a  dereuction  of  duty  to  deprive  the 
Society  any  longer  of  the  seryices  of  an  efficient  officer,  oy  retaining  the 
situation  I  now  nominally  occupy.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  present  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  President. 

While  thus  severing  my  official  connection  with  the  Society,  permit  me 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  express  my  unabated  interest  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  my  increasing  conviction  of  the  folly,  the  guilt,  and  the 
misery  of  war.  Of  all  popular  delusions,  that  which  regards  military 
preparation  as  conducive  to  national  tranquility,  is  the  most  groundless 
ana  the  most  mischievous.  All  history  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  nations  which  enjoy  most  peace,  are  such  as  are  most  defenceless ; 
while  those  who  drink  deepest  of  the  bloody  cup,  are  those  whose  power 
both  prompts  and  invites  aggression.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  that  the  sword 
is  the  great  instrument  of  liberty.  It  is  most  frequently  wielded  in  behalf 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Civil  rights  are  seldom  acquired  by  force,  but 
generally  by  passive  resistance  and  peaceful  agitation. 

Especially  nave  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  country  cause  to  dread  the 
increase  of  our  military  strength,  as  indications  not  to  be  mistaken,  assure 
us  of  the  strong  desire  of  our  present  rulers  to  exert  that  strength  for  the 
most  loathsome  of  all  despotisms,  and  for  this  purpose  to  seize,  at  the  cost 
of  war,  territory  that  cannot  be  more  conveniently  obtained  by  purchase. 
May  Almighty  God  scatter,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  people 
who  delight  in  war !  may  He  bless  and  prosper  the  Peace.makers,  and 
hasten  that  blissful  period  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more. 

I  remain,  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  JAY. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  Sec'y  &c 

On  motion  of  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  request 
Judge  Jay  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

The  Cor.  Sec.  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  read  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  Society,  which  was  accepted  and  adopted.  The  Treasurer's 
Report  was  also  laid  before  the  Society  and  adopted. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  were  accordingly  chosen. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Judge  Jay  for  his  important  and 
effective  services  in  past  years  to  our  cause ;  and,  whether  able  or  not  to 
preside  at  our  public  meetings,  we  devoutly  hope  that  the  God  of  Peace 
may  permit  us  still  to  retain  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  Society  as  its 
worthy  and  much  beloved  representative. 
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The  following  reflolations  were  also  adopted,  yb.:'^ 

1.  That  the  present  state  of  the  world  opens  opporf unities  unusually  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  Peace,,which  ought  to  be  wisely  and  effectively  used 
by  its  friends. 

2.  That  the  occasional  misunderstandings  between  governments,  as  now 
between  us  and  England,  and  the  consequent  threats,  made  in  one  form  or 
another,  of  appealing  to  the  sword,  show  the  constant  peril  to  which  the 
war-system  exposes  nations,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Peace  as  shall  effectually  train  ooth  people  and  rulers  to  rely  on 
peaceful  measures  alone  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  disputes. 

3.  That  there  can  be  no  real  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace  among 
nations,  except  by  permanently  changing  the  wrong  habits  of  reasoning 
that  still  prevail  on  the  subject  of  war  among  the  mass  of  every  communi- 
ty in  Chnstendom. 

4.  That  the  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  Peace  Reform  require  for 
its  clear  or  successful  prosecution  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  and  labor 
than  have  yet  been  expended  upon  it  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

5.  That  our  executive  officers  be  reauested  to  make  during  the  current 
year  special  efforts  for  bringing  the  claims  of  this  cause  beK)re  Christian 
ministers  of  every  denomination,  and  before  the  conductors  of  the  Chris- 
tian press,  as  depending  for  its  success  very  much  on  their  spontaneous, 
habitual  and  active  co-operation. 

6.  That  we  respectfully  ask  ministers  and  churches  to  secure  for  the 
cause  of  Peace  a  place  on  their  list  of  objects  to  which  stated  contributions 
are  to  be  made. 

Adjourned  to  the  public  exercises  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  when 
in  the  absence  of  Hon.  William  Jay,  the  President,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Greele,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  offered  prayer. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Anf^ual  Re- 
port, after  which  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith,  of  Peterboro*,  N.  Y.,  before  a 
very  large  audience,  delivered  the  Annual  Address. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith 
for  his  able  and  eloquent  address  on  this  occasion,  and  a  ^py  be  requested 
for  the  press. 

Besotved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  take  measures 
for  as  extensive  a  circulation  of  the  address  as  practicable.     ^ 

P.  s.  —We  have  already  circulated  in  full  280,000  copies,  besides  some  20,000 
or  30,000  abstracts  of  it,  thus  bringingit  probably  before  more  than  a  million 
readers. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  it  was 

Besolvedf  That  the  courage,  firmness  and  signal  ability  with  which  the 
Mends  of  Peace  in  England  have  maintained  this  cause  amid  the  tryhig 
scenes  and  embarrassing  circumstances  of  the  Indian  war,  merit  our  high- 
est admiration ;  and  we  tender  our  noble  and  faithful  coadjutors  of  the 
London  Peace  Society  our  hearty  thanks. 
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ADVOCATE  OF   PEACE. 


SEPTEMBEB  AND  OCTOBER. 


THE  CHIEF  DISCOURAGEMENT  IN  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

A  QOOD  friend  of  our  cause  lately'  accompanied  his  annual  dona* 
don  with  a  brief  note  to  our  Secretary,  from  which  we  copy  a  few 
sentences  as  texts  for  some  passing  remarks  of  our  own : — 

^  Labor  on,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  can  have  courage  and  patience ;  but 
how  can  you?  According  to  your  own  statements,  the  re-action 
against  you,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  has  been  discouraging. 
Meanwhile  the  war-spirit  is  increasing,  and  the  nations  seem  mad. 
Nothing  but  the  promises  of  God,  I  am  sure^  can  sustain  you. 

^  So  many  cold  friends,  too,  you  have.     Why,  our  own  minister 

here  in ,  one  of  the  very  be«t  ministers,  seems  to  have  but 

litde  faith  in  anything  being  done  in  the  cause  of  Peace.  We  can  ob- 
serve the  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges,  but  no  time  to  observe  a  sea^ 
son  of  prayer  for  the  cause  of  Peace  !  There  is  a  general  coolness  — 
some  exceptions  —  in  our  church  towards  the  Peace  Society  ;  yet  all 
think  they  disapprove  of  war,  and  no  one  doubts  but  his  oton  senti- 
ments are  right  on  the  subject !'' 

Our  friend  seems  to  think  it  strange  that  we  '  can  have  courage  or 
patience  to  labor  on '  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  obstacles  —  <  the  re-action 
of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  increase  of  the  war-spirit,  and  madness 
of  the  nations.'  And  what  of  all  these  ?  In  none  of  these,  however, 
do  we  see  any  reason  ''  to  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope."  We  laid  our 
account  from  the  first  with  meeting  them  all,  and  even  more.    They 
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are  just  what  we  expected  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  even  had  they 
been  thrice  as  great,  we  should  have  been  ashamed  of  ourselves  as 
Christian  Reformers,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  have  either  wavered 
in  our  faith,  faltered  in  our  purpose,  or  relaxed  in  our  zeal.  God's 
promise  of  peace  we  believe  just  as  we  do  his  promise  of  the  world's 
conversion,  or  of  heaven  to  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ  Does  the 
Christian  doubt  either  of  these,  because  he  sees  now  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment  ?  No  more  do  we,  no  more  should 
any  Christian,  doubt  thaC  Peace  will  ultimately  triumph  in  accordance 
with  God's  unequivocal  and  oft-repeated  promises.  We  know  much 
better  than  our  friend  can,  the  obstacles  that  lie  across  the  pathway  of 
this  cause ;  but  during  the  nearly  twenty-five  years  that  we  have  spent 
in  its  service,  we  have  never  had  one  hour  of  distrust  or  fear  respect- 
ing its  final  prevalence.  Our  hopes  of  peace  rest  on  the  word  of  God; 
and,  whatever  encouragement  or  discouragement  we  may  meet  from 
other  sources,  our  faith  finds  here  a  sure,  unfailing  anchor. 

We  cannot,  however,  see  in  the  past  history,  or  the  present  pros- 
pects of  our  cause,  any  reason  for  despondency,  but  much  for  encour- 
agement and  hope.  True,  in  this  enterprise!  as  in  every  kindred  one, 
far  less  has  been  accomplished  than  could  have  been  wished,  yet' more 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  a  hundred-fold  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  all  the  time  and  money  spent.  'Public  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  is  widely  different  from  what  it  was  one  century 
ago ;  difficulties  that  would  then  have  involved  nations  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  blood,  are  now  adjusted  often  with  scarce  a  serious 
thought  of  appealing  to  arms  ;  other  and  better  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  are  gradually  coming  to  supersede  the  blind, 
brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  that  in 
former  ages  seldom  lasted  more  Chan  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  a  time^ 
continued  for  a  wonder  nearly  forty  years  from  the  date  of  special  ef- 
forts in  this  cause,  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815,  to 
the  rise  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854 ;  a  longer  period  of  general  peace 
than  Christendom  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  and  very  much  as  the  re- 
sult under  Grod  of  the  influences  set  at  work  by  the  associated  friends 
of  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  enterprise  of  Christian 
benevolence  or  reform,  more  decisive  proofs  of  success,  a  case  where 
the  same  amount  of  means  has  accomplished  an  equal  amount  of  good. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  admit  that  the  cause  of  Peace  is  a  failtire, 
but  claim  that  it  has  already  reached  such  a  degree  of  success  as  ought 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  a  large  increase  of  effort  in  its  behalf. 

But  why  do  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  cause  seem  to  many  so 
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disheartening?  Very  mnch  beoaase  they  have  never  duly  considered 
its  inherent  difficulties.  They  had  apparently  supposed  that  the  slight 
efforts  already  put  forth  in  its  behalf,  would  have  sufficed  ere  this  to 
do  away  no  small  part  of  the  evil ;  and,  finding  it  still  entrenched  so 
strongly  in  the  public  mind,  and  nations  so  ready  to  rush  into  war, 
they  hastily  leap,  in  their  chagrin,  to  the  sweeping  conclusion  that 
nothing  to  any  serious  purpose  has  yet  been,  or  ever  can  be,  accom- 
plished in  this  reform  I  Their  logic  is  radically  wrong.  They  never 
really  counted  the  cost  of  this  great  Christian  enterprize.  A  custom 
80  long  continued,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  worst  as  well  as  the  strong- 
est passions  of  our  nature,  and  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  every 
society  and  government  on  earth,  can  never  be  abolished  without  a 
hundred-fold  more  effort  than  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  vain  to  hope 
for  such  a  consummation  without  more  adequate  reasons.  There  is 
not  on  the  wide  world  another  evil,  paganism  alone  excepted,  so  in- 
yeterate,  or  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  the  war-mania.  How  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  abolish  or  abate  this  master-evil  I  Could  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  with  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  at  their  command,  do  away  or  seriously  check  a  practice 
triumphant  all  over  the  earth  for  more  than  fifty  centuries,  and  still 
upheld  throughout  Christendom  itself  by  the  whole  power  of  all  its 
governments,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  nearly  one  thousand  million 
dollars  every  year  ?  For  every  dollar  given  in  the  last  forty-three  years 
by  the  friends  of  peace  to  abolish  this  custom,  full  two  hundred  thou, 
sand  have  been  spent  for  its  support.  Could  any  man  in  his  senses 
expect  to  see  it  in  less  than  half  a  century  brought  to  an  end,  or  any 
decisive  impression  made  upon  it,  by  such  a  beggarly  pittance  of 
means? 

Here  is  our  cAt^/*  discouragement  — the  strange  lack  of  knowledge 
or  sympathy  betrayed  by  Christians  on  this  subject.  What  have  they 
as  a  body  done  for  this  cause  ?  How  much  money,  labor  or  zeal  have 
they  spent  upon  it  ?  The  hearth,  the  school,  the  church,  the  pulpit, 
the  Christian  press  —  what  have  they  all  done  ?  A  hundred  times 
have  we  called  upon  them  for  co-operation ;  but  what  response  have 
they  returned  ?  They  believe  Grod's  prophecy  of  Peace ;  but  what 
have  they  done,  or  what  are  they  now  ready  to  do,  for  its  fulfilment  ? 
He  promises  no  result  without  proper  and  adequate  means ;  and, 
while  neglecting  to  use  these  means,  can  they  hope  ever  to  secure  the 
consummation  so  devoutly  wished  by  every  friend  of  man  ?  This 
mighty  work,  second  only  to  the  world's  conversion,  can  they  expect 
to  see  accomplished  without  vastly  more  effort  ?    Not  one  church  in  a 
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hundred  contributing  regularly  a  single  dollar  to  this  cause,  or  uniting 
even  once  a  year  in  a  concert  of  prayer  for  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  on  earth !  Scarce  one  minister  in  ten  or  fif\y  making  an  earnest 
effort,  if  any  at  all,  to  enlist  his  people  in  this  great  cause  of  God  and 
man,  yet  all  the  while  wondenng  why  it  does  not  excite  more  in- 
terest and  make  more  progress  !  While  practically  indifferent  to  its 
claims,  they  feel  quite  sure  they  are  themselves  right  on  the  subject, 
and,  if  others  only  entertained  their  views,  war  would  soon  cease  of 
course  I  Their  views  —  what  views  f  Do  they  entertain  any  that 
would,  if  actually  put  in  practice,  do  away  the  custom  ?  Clearly  not. 
They  reason  on  the  subject  in  essentially  the  sapie  way  that  most  men 
have  done  from  time  immemorial,  just  as  some  of  its  most  determined 
supporters  now  do.  Yet  the  mass  of  Christians  imagine,  in  all  simplic- 
ity, that  the  very  habits  of  mind  that  have  for  so  many  ages  continued 
the  war-system  all  over  the  earth,  are  going  in  time  to  abolish  it,  some 
how  or  other,  without  any  special  effort ! 

Now,  it  is  just  this  state  of  mind  in  the  Christian  community  that 
discourages  us  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  well-nigh  proof  against 
all  our  appeals  for  earnest,  effective  eflTorts  in  our  cause.  They  see 
little  or  no  need  of  any  such  efforts.  The  result  we  seek,  is  sure,  they 
think,  to  come  of  course,  as  an  incidental  result  of  such  views  as  their 
own !  They  are  in  favor  of  peace,  and  opposed  to  war,  as  a  general 
thing;  and,  as  we  can  find  nobody  in  or  out  of  the  church  that  is  not, 
they  can  see  no  urgent  reason  for  labor  where  there  is  so  little  need  of 
any  change  !  They  have,  in  truth,  so  littlb  conscience,  sensibility,  or 
well-defined  intelligence  on  the  subject,  that  our  appeals  in  its  behalf 
fkll  upon  them  well-nigh  powerless.  They  will  preach,  and  pray,  and 
contribute,  and  labor  for  any  other  object,  but  little,  if  at  all,  for  this  ; 
yet  all  the  time  thinking  themselves  the  most  reliable  supporters  of 
the  cause,  and  honestly  supposing  that,  if  all  men  should  only  embrace 
their  views,  all  war,  and  the  whole  war-system,  would  ere  long  vanish 
of  course  from  the  earth ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the  practical  misconcep- 
tions of  even  good  Christian  men  on  this  subject.  Their  ignorance 
about  it  is  nearly  equal  to  their  insensibility.  It  may  appear  ungra. 
cious  in  us  to  expose  such  mistakes  ;  but  they  must  be  removed  in  some 
way  before  the  church  of  Christ  can  ever  be  roused  to  do  their  duty 
in  this  regard.  The  great  thing  needed  is  light ;  for  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe,  that  the  true  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  could 
possibly  treat  this  cause  as  they  do,  if  they  fully  understood  its  claims 
upon  them.    They  are  not  conscious  of  being  wrong  on  the  subject ; 
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and,  if  it  were  once  brought  and  kept  aright  before  their  minds,  thej 
must  become  in  time  active,  zealous  supporters  of  a  cause  so  eminent- 
ly Christian,  and  so  indispensable  to  the  world's  salvation  and  general 
improvement. 

Our  only  hope  for  this  cause  rests,  under  God,  on  the  great  body  of 
true  Christians  in  and  out  of  his  church.  They,  and  none  but  they, 
have  the  moral  power  requisite  for  its  sure,  steady  and  permanent 
success.  If  we  can  only  enlist  them,  its  ultimate  triumph  will  become 
sure.  Let  them  learn  to  do  their  whole  duty  i*especting  it,  and  we 
have  no  fears  for  the  result.  Let  them  breathe  on  this  subject  the  full 
spirit  of  their  great  Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  breathe  it  as  far 
as  possible  into  all  under  and  around  them.  In  the  family,  the 
school  and  the  church,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  let  them  enforce 
the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  just  as  they  would  its  requisitions 
of  repentance  and  faith.  Let  them  embalm  this  cause  in  their  purest, 
strongest  affections,  and  pr^j  for  it  as  often  and  as  fervently  as  they 
do  or  should  for  the  world's  evangelization.  Let  thei»i  give  to  it  with 
the  same  liberality,  labor  for  it  with  equal  zeal,  and  wait  with  similar 
anxiety  to  witness  its  triumphs  over  the  earth.  Let  them  watch  for 
opportunities  to  promote  it.  Let  them  touch  every  chord  that  can  be 
made  to  vibrate  in  its  favor.  Let  them  set  and  keep  at  work  in  its 
behalf  the  great  engines  of  popular  influence  through  the  community. 
Let  every  pulpit  and  church,  every  Sabbath  and  common  school 
every  seminary  of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every 
fireside  in  Christendom,  be  pressed  into  its  service  to  train  up  every- 
where a  generation  of  such  peace-makers  as  shall  spontaneously  plead 
for  peace  as  the  great  earthly  boon  of  the  gofipel,  and  protest  agains^ 
war  as  the  master-scourge  of  our  world.  Could  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians do  all  this  without  insuring  ere  long  perpetual  peace  in  every 
Christian  land,  and  eventually  over  the  whole  earth  ?  If  they  can  se- 
cure such  a  consummation,  ought  they  not  do  it  with  the  least  delay 
possible  ?  Are  they  as  a  body,  or  one  in  a  hundred,  doing  what  they 
might  and  should  do  for  it  ? 


•<• 


Extent  of  India.  —  According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  area  of  the 
British  states  in  India,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  837,412  square 
miles,  and  the  population  131,090,901 ;  of  the  native  states  in  the  same 
provinces,  627,910  square  miles,  and  the  population  48,376,247  ;  making 
the  total  of  British  and  native  states  1,465,322  square  miles,  occupied  by  a 
population  of  180,367,148. 


' 
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OUR  NATIONAL  FINANCES: 

A    SKETCH   AND    ANALYSIS     OF    THEM    FROM    THE    ORIGIN  t>F   OUR 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lately  laid  before  Congress  a  brief 
but  very  comprehtensive  and  suggestive  document.  It  is  truly  wiuZ- 
turn  in  parvoj  the  substance  of  our  whole  financial  history-  compressed 
into  seven  pages  of  dry  but  most  pregnant  statistics.  Our  receipts 
and  expenses,  arranged  and  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  are 
given  from  March  4,  lt89,  the  date  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  down  to  June  30,  1857,  a  period  of  sixty -eight  years, 
with  the  grand  total  of  $1,955,105,226,83  received;  $1,908,802,- 
371.83  expended;  $1,975,935,176.97  appropriated;  $67,632,805.14 
more  appropriations  than  the  actual  expenditures. 

Receipts. — These  have  come  from  the  following  sources :  — 

Customs, $1,391,027,497  07 

Internal  Revenue, 22»278,043  39 

Direct  taxes, 12,744,737  56 

Postage, 1,092,227  52 

Public  lands, 167,898,341  78 

Bank  stock  and  dividends 21,915,521  38 

Miscellaneous, 31,768,070  34 

Loans  and  treasury  notes, 307,839,570  72 

Income  from  internal  revenue,  direct  taxes,  postage,  and  bank 
dividends  has  long  since  ceased ;  and  the  government  now  relies  en- 
tirely on  customs,  sale  of  public  lands,  and  a  small  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  It  will  soon  be  restricted  almost  exclusively  to 
customs,  or  betake  itself,  as  other  nations  do,  to  direct  taxation.  The 
sooner  it  comes  to  the  latter,  the  better. 

Expenditures* —  In  sixty ^eight  years  there  have  been  for — 

Civil  list,    $116,091,380  29 

Foreign  Intercourse,  75,838,558  23 

Miscellaneous 181,985,584  31 

MiUtary,  484,017,519  43 

Pensions 76,160,669  23 

Indian  Department, 72,168,144  11 

Naval, 307,396,792  31 

PubHc  debt, 594,643,724  92 

Let  us  analyze  these  items.  Those  for  the  military,  pensions, 
naval,  and  public  debt,  are  aU  for  war-purposes  alone,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $1,462^218,705,  nearly  thirteen  times  as  much  as  for 
the  civil  list.  To  all  this  slwuld  be  added  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penses in  the  Indian  Department,  swelling  the  amount  to  $1,534- 
386,849.  How  large  a  part  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  were  for 
war-purposes,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  supposing  that  none  were,  we 
find  all  the  expenditures  for    the  civil  list,  foreign  intercoursei  and 


miscellaneoas  objects,  to  be  only  $373,915^522,  or  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  what  was  expended  for  objects  connected  with  war.  In  sixtj- 
eigbt  years,  a. tittle  more  than  half  of  a  century,  our  ge&eral  Goyem- 
nei^l  b«A  squandered  for  war-parposes  more  than  yiFVBSK  bundb&d 
MiJULiOK  DOJi^ABa,  or  an  average  of  about  twenty-two  millioDS  a 
year.  Notr  is  this  all ;  for  our  militia  system  has  meanwhile  cost,  m 
ooe  way  an4  another,  the  people  of  the  different  States  thrice  $» 
much  more. 

MlU'k,  also»  the  steady  increase  of  these  warlike  expenses.  In 
1793  we  spent  on  the  navy  only  $53.02 1  but  in  1855-6  more  than 
fourieen  mtUioM,  For  twenty  years  from  1789,  it  cost  us,  in  all,  only 
921,103,478,  an  average  of  but  little  more  than  a  million  a  year,  just 
$1,055,187  ;  while  during  the  last  ten  years,  1847-57,  it  has  reached 
a  total  of  no  less  than  $106,810,840,784,  or  $10,681,084,078  a  year, 
Beariy  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  average  during  the  first  twenty 
years  under  the  Constitution. 

The  army  has  not  increased  quite  as  fast  of  late,  and  yet  has  made 
very  respectable  strides.  In  1792  it  cost  only  $632,804,  while  the 
last  year  we  wasted  upon  it  no  less  than  $19,159,160,  or  about  tbirty*- 
Iboee  times  as  much !  In  twenty  years  from  1789,  it  cost  a  total  c^ 
$27,997,006,  or  $1,399,850  a  year ;  and  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
absorbed  $145,019,470,  or  more  than  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  a 
year,  twenty-three  times  as  much  a  year  as  during  the  first  twenty 
year^  of  the  government, 

Obaenre,  moreover,  how  far  our  war-like  expenses  have  outrun  the 
growth  of  our  population.  In  1790  the  latter  was  $3,929,328  ;  in  1800, 
$5,306,035  ;  in  1810,  $7,239,903,  and  in  1857  it  may  have  exceeded, 
P^rh^ps  twenty-seven  millions.  The  average  population  in  all  this 
period  waa  5,486,086,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  navy  was  twenty 
cants  a  year  to  each  inhabitant ;  while  it  has  of  late  years  averaged 
aboat  fifty  cents  to  each  inhabitant,  or  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  the  population.  The  army  has  even 
^xpeeded  this  ratio.  In  the  first  twenty  years,  it  cost  an  average  of 
only  tw@94y-Ave  ceats  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant ;  but  the  last 
year  it  eoet  us  more  than  seventy  cents  or  an  increase  of  nearly  three 
Irandred  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  our  population.  This  ratio  of  ex- 
pense over  population  is  likely  to  continue,  if  we  may  judge  from  past 
experienpe,  or  present  indications,  and  we  bid  fair  to  rival,  if  not  out- 
nia,  evep  the  monarchical  governments  of  the  Old  World  in  lavish 
expenditures  on  our  army  and  navy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  diminish 
these,  but  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  increase  them. 
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PEACE  MEN  FOR  RULERS. 

The  able  editor  of  the  British  Standard,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
recent  anniversary  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  dwells  with  much 
force  on  the  importance  of  sending  to  Parliament  a  man  of  power 
who  shall  be  devoted  to  peace  as  Wilberforce  was  to  Anti- Slavery. 
Afler  passing  well-deserved  compliments  on  its  Secretary,  Henbt 
Richards,  he  asks :  — 

*•  Is  there  no  constituency  that  will,  to  its  own  honor,  and  for  the 
nation's  benefit,  send  Mr.  Richards  to  Parliament  ?  For  this  peculiar 
work  few  men  are  better  fitted  by  nature  and  education ;  a  man  of 
superior  powers,  high  culture,  general  knowledge,  pleasing  address, 
and  ready  eloquence.  His  style  of  speaking  is  such  as  would  infalli- 
bly command  the  attention  of  the  House  ;  he  would  not  be  there  what 
too  many  good  men  are, — a  mere  cypher,  useful  only  for  a  vote.  Mr. 
John  Bright,  to  be  sure,  is  there,  a  host  in  himself  on  Peace  or  any 
other  subject ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  that  eminent  man  to  meet  the 
.case  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  give  him- 
self to  this  one  line  of  things.  His  attention  is  required  to  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Empire ;  nothing,  therefore,  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  him  beyond  occasionally  a  speech  and  general  support.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  man  who  shall  make  it  his  special  vocation,  as  opporto- 
nities  may  offer,  to  expose  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  aggressive 
war ;  who  shall  watch  the  wasteful  movements  of  the  Government 
both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  and  carry  on  a  system  of  cease- 
less hostility  against  the  constant,  reckless  and  ruinous  increase  of 
our  War  Establishments ;  who  shall  endeavor,  by  all  practicable 
means,  to  form  a  retrenchment  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
who  shall  labor  as  for  life,  by  tongue  and  pen,  to  diffuse,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  the  doctrine  of  Arbitration  among  Nations,  and  the 
reduction  of  military  establishments  to  the  uttermost. 

To  this  it  must  come  at  last  in  Europe  and  all  over  the  world ;  and 
why  should  not  England  take  the  lead  in  bringing  on  the  glorious 
consummation?  IVlany  who  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  embrace 
the  Peace  principle  in  its  full  extent,  will  go  heart  and  soul  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  arbitrament 
by  the  sword.  Let  the  European  Powers  unite  in  an  indissoluble 
treaty  to  this  effect ;  and  those  enormous  armies  which  are  now 
devouring  their  very  vitals,  and  hastening  them  on  to  the  verge  of 
destruction,  may  be  restored  to  society  to  prosecute  those  arts,  myste- 
ries, crafts,  and  callings  essential  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Principle  is  one  wherever  it  may  operate.  The  deadly  duel 
of  individuals  and  the  horrible  carnage  of  savage  clans,  are  quite  as 
justifiable  and  as  honorable  as  the  contests  of  nations  and  empires. 
If  reason,  taking  the  form  of  law,  has  put  down  the  former,  so  ought 
it  to  put  down  the  latter.  Religion  apart,  common-sense  and  worldly 
interests  ought  to  work  the  extinction  of  war,  that  frightful  com- 
pound of  folly,  crime  and  madness !" 
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We  can  most  heartily  endorse  every  word  of  this  fine  compliment 
to  our  coadjutor  and  friend ;  but  we  rejoice  to  know  that  such  a  man 
does  not  depend  on  the  result  of  a  popular  election  for  his  power  to 
serve  our  cause,  and,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  he  will  be  sure 
to  make  himself  felt.  We  are  not  certain  that  even  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  increase  his  real  efficiency  for  our  cause. 
We  contend,  however,  for  the  principle  that  such  men  ought  to  be  in 
office,  where  they  can  serve,  on  a  high  and  broad  scale,  the  great  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  There  is  in  our  own  country,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
a  sad  lack  of  able,  well-informed,  reliable  friends  of  Peace  in  our 
government  Look  at  their  conduct  on  the  right  of  search ;  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  and  the  age.  We  sorely  miss  Charles  Sumner, 
and  find  it  difficult,  with  all  our  peace  principles,  to  forgive  the  ruffian- 
ism that  struck  down  so  noble  and  so  much  needed  champion  of 
our  cause.  We  cannot  recall,  in  any  department  of  our  government, 
a  single  man  on  whom  we  could  rely  with  entire  confidence  for  such 
an  advocacy  of  its  claims  as  it  needs  and  must  in  time  have.  There 
must  be  formed  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  create,  secure  and  sus- 
tain in  Congress  men  like  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden.  God 
hasten  the  time  for  such  a  consummation. 


-♦♦-♦- 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Is  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  the  direction  of  peace  or  cf  war  ? 
In  other  words,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Society  with  us  making  pro. 
gressi  or  are  they  on  thd  decline? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some,  we  fear  many,  good  men  who  have  hoped 
well  for  the  peace  movement,  arc  disposed  to  regird  its  objects  as  imprac- 
ticable, and,  though  kind  in  its  design,  and  looking  well  on  paper,  yet  in 
fact  Utopian.  Such  friends  of  peace  have  never  counted  the  cost.  They 
may  have  glanced  at  the  gigantic  power  and  pomp  of  war,  as  extending 
through  all  time  and  every  land.  They  may  have  assayed  to  count  its 
evil  fruits,  physical  and  moral,  whose  very  name  is  legion ;  but  they  can 
never  have  traced  its  roots.  Its  vital  springs  of  life  insidiously  find  place 
and  draw  support  from  our  systems  of  politicali  moral  and  even  religious 
'  instruction,  and  enter  into  our  daily  habits  of  thinking,  speaking  and  act- 
ing. Men  who  enter  on  the  peace  enterprise,  aware  of  the  real  difficulties 
tff  the  case,  will  not  quail  at  seeing  the  first  presentation  of  a  few  outline 
facts  to  the  public  fail  to  secure  the  desired  efiect  To  recover  the  world 
from  so  complicated  an  error  as  the  war- delusion,  must  be  a  work  of  time 
and  much  persevering  labor.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  great 
reforms  apparent  reverses  may  in  Providence  prove  ultimate  success. 
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But- what  are  the  prcaent  prominent  movements  of  society,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  their  effect  on  the  cause  of  peace  P 

We  notice,  first,  the  religious  revival  which  so  extensively  pervades  our 
lapd.  It  has  often  been  said,  convert  men  to  God,  and  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  cause  of  peace  is  overcome.  We  say,  Amen.  Just  so  far  as  the 
heart  of  man  is  really  converted  to  Qod,  and  made  conformed  to  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  just  so  far  it  becomes  a  congenial  soil  for  the  doctrines  of 
peace.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  seed  of  the  word,  the 
enemy  has  intermingled  tares,  and  both  have  grown  together.  And  if 
much  labor  and  pains  are  required  to  eradicate  the  war-delusion  from  the 
minds  of  advanced  Christians,  how  necessary  that  the  doctrines  of  peace, 
as  opposed  to  international  war,  should  be  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the 
new  convert,  while  his  heart  and  conscience  are  tender,  and  his  purposes 
and  habits  of  thought  and  pursuit  are  undergoing  a  transformation,  that 
his  Christian  character  may  become  symmetrical.  Long  enough  has  the 
church  been  polluted  and  disgraced  by  the  fame  of  the  Christian  soldier. 
Let  the  importance  of  the  peace  sentiment,  as  essential  to  Christian  char- 
aoter,  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  %  aod  then,  while  we  hail» 
as  the  joy  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  present  religious  revival,  we  may  see 
la  it  brightening  prospects  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Another  prominent  movement,  and  one  which  agitates  the  nation  from 
centre  to  circumference,  is  the  controversy  going  on  within  the  several 
departments  of  the  federal  government  between  liberty  and  slavery.  This 
is  ultimately  a  controversy  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  peace, 
and  the  elements  of  war ;  for  slavery  is  but  a  branch,  and  we  may  say  a 
minor  branch,  of  the  war-system.  This  fact  must  become  more  and  more 
obvious,  as  the  controversy  proceeds ;  for  every  move,  every  effort  of  the 
parties  faUs  back,  or  is  thrown  back,  upon  first  principles,  to  test  its  char- 
acter. Now,  the  first  principles  of  civil  government  are  evidently  com- 
prised in  the  second  table  of  the  moral  law:  ''Thou  shait  love  thy 
Dieighbor  as  thyself."  This  same  principle  is  corroborated  by  the  declar- 
ation which  is  made  the  basis  of  our  national  existence,  thus  :  *'  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  This  declaration  was  obviously  intended 
as  a  breaking  away,  not  only  from  hereditary  despotism,  but  also  from  all 
those  labored  factitious  rules  founded  on  the  fundamental  war-n^axim,  that 
power  makes  right,  and  can  establish  royal  and  ignoble  blood,  and  give 
them  hereditary  claims.  It  regards  man,  all  men,  as  self<^overnii^ 
f^ents,  and  civil  government,  rightfully  understood,  as  but  a  combination 
of  individual  governmental  power,  contributed  and  organised  by  the  many 
to  restraiji  the  few  who  may  be  found  too  weak  or  too  wicked  to  gov^nl 
themaelves,  thus  securing  to  each  and  all  the  righta  granted  by  tho 
Creator. 
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^^  • 

The  controYeny  now  rife  in  our  country  is,  on  one  hand«  for  the  support, 

and  on  the  other,  for  the  rejection  of  these  doctrines,  and  their  practical 
bearings.  The  first,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  has  long  since  been 
treated  as  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  or  scouUld  by  men  high  in  authority* 
They  have  alluded  to  inequality  in  color,  stature,  strength,  &c.,  to  evade 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  clause,  viz. :  that  men  are  equal  as  pertains  to 
the  endowment  of  rights  hy  their  Creator.  But  the  most  barefaced  and 
startling  op|iosition  to  these  principles  that  has  yet  appeared  before  the 
nation,  is  found  in  the  argument  and  decision  of  the  United  States  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Says  the  court :  "  The  question  before  us  is,  whe- 
ther the  class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  (persons  whose  ancestors 
were  slaves,  though  perhaps  themselves  born  of  parents  who  were  free,) 
compose  a  part  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  this  sove- 
reignty ?  We  think  they  are  not,  and  that  they  are  not  included,  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  included,  under  the  word  '  citizen,'  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  can  therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
that  instrument  provides  for,  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that  time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and 
inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  dominant  race, 
and,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  yet  remained  subject  to  their  authority, 
and  had  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and 
the  government,  might  choose  to  grant  them.  *  *  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  court  to  decide  upon  the  justice  or  injustice,  the  policy  or  impolicy  . 
of  these  laws.**  Justice  Daniel,  in  the  same  case,  says  :  **  Now  the  follow- 
ing are  truths  which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  that  of  our  country,  compels  us  to  know  —  that  the  African  negro 
race  never  have  been  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations ; 
that,  as  among  them,  there  never  has  been  known  or  recognized  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries  anything  of  the  character  of  nationality,  or 
civil  or  political  policy.;  that  their  race  has  been  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  regarded  as  subject  to  capture  or  purchase,  as  subjects  of  com- 
merce and  traffic ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that  race  into  every  section 
of  this  country,  was  not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society,  but  as 
slaves,  as  property,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  •  •  •  It  may  be 
assumed  as  a  postulate,  that  to  a  slave,  as  such,  there  appertains,  and  can 
appertain,  no  relation,  civil  or  political,  with  the  State  or  the  Government." 

Such  are  the  doctrines  held  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  uttered  in 
passages  too  numerous  to  cite.  Their  reliance  for  support  is  from  history. 
From  ancient  pagan  Rome,  with  its  grades  of  citizen,  subject  and  slave, 
from  ancient  villanage  of  England,  and  from  the  history  of  slavery  in  the 
American  colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  that  they  draw  and  defend  marked  dis- 
tinctiona  between  status  and  domicile,  between  citizen  and  subject,  between 
persons  and  people,  giving  nativity  and  residence  no  claim  to  ciiizenship, 
or  the  benefits  of  common  law ! 

How  unlike,  how  inconsistent  all  this  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  I    The  one  says,  *  Man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
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vith  rights.'  The  other  m^kes  all  rights  depend  on  capture,  conquest  or 
confederacy.  The  one  makes  rights  inalienable,  the  other  casual.  The 
one  enumerates  as  rights,  Ijjp,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  the 
other  disallows  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  in  many  cases,  and  exposes 
the  third.  The  one  says,  "  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.''  Does  not  the  other  virtually  say,  '  to  secure  dominion^ 
governments  are  instituted  among  naen  ?'  The  one  says.  Governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  the  other  says, 
the  governed  have  no  claims  to  justice,  nor  any  voice  in  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  Such  is  the  controversy  of  the  nation.  Such  the 
uttered  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  to  this  decision, 
founded  on  such  opinions,  the  executive  stands  pledged,  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  are  divided  on  it,  yet  preponderate  in  favor  of  slavery  and  its 
doctrines ;  so  much  so  as  to  give  to  usurpation,  under  the  claim  of  '*  law 
and  order,''  a  preference  over  the  will  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Ean- 
zas.  If  Justice  DaniePs  position  be  true,  then,  for  the  want  of  nationality, 
a  people  may  be  "  regarded  as  subject  to  capture  or  purchase,  as  subjects 
of  commerce  or  traffic." 

Now,  in  reverting  to  the  question,  whether  the  tendency  of  the  public 
mind  is  in  the  direction  of  peace  or  of  war,  we  may  enquire  how  far  the 
position  of  our  people  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  premises  ?  We  have  long  seen  the  nation  divided  into  two 
great  political  parties,  each  striving  to  secure  for  itself  the  suffrages  of  the 
more  unstable  and  unprincipled  portion  of  the  community.  While  artful 
politicians  on  both  sides  have  striven,  by  means  of  servility  to  slavery, 
and  by  the  eclat  of  war,  to  achieve  such  an  end,  the  more  insidious  have 
succeeded  in  this  as  a  prime  object  Thus  have  a  large  portion  of  our 
good  citizens  been  unwarily  led  into  complicity  with  such  a  course,  and 
have  thus  aided  in  bringing  the  nation  into  its  present  perilous  dilemma. 
Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent position  of  our  government.  The  late  change  of  one  of  the  parties  in 
its  course  relative  to  slavery,  in  connection  with  a  change  in  the  name  of 
the  party,  strengthens  us  in  such  an  opinion,  and  would  seem  indicative  of 
reaction  in  favor  of  sound  principle.  But  how  far  such  a  course  is  based 
on  fundamental  principles,  and  how  far  on  such  principles  it  can  and  will 
succeed,  time  must  determine.  If  ambition  and  a  fake  sense  of  national 
honor  are  to  involve  us  in  controversy  and  conflict  with  neighboring  States, 
like  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  Spain  for  the  sake  of  Cuba,  then  we  may 
calculate  that  our  present  course  of  national  degeneracy  wiU  proceed  until 
our  institutions  of  freedom,  justice  and  equal  rights  shall  fall  and  be 
crushed  together. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  our  government  to  those  self-evident 
principles  laid  down  by  our  venerated  fathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  insist  upon  their  observance  in  all  public  acts,  we  may  yet 
verify  our  boasted  claim  as  a  land  of  liberty,  *'  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed, ' 
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"an  example  to  all  suirounding  nations.''  Such  a  course  may  consummate 
our  true  national  honor  until  patriotism  shall  be  lost  in  universal  philan- 
thropy. Such  are  the  events  suspended  on  the  political  action  of  the 
American  people.    Such  results  are  placed  at  our  option.  B. 

Castleton,  Vt.,  May  27,  1851. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV.  TITUS  COAN. 

HiLo,  HAwAn,  March  27, 1858. 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Beckwitu,  D.  D.,  Bee.  Am.  Peace  So€» 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1867,  I  wrote  you  two  sheets.  Your  kinJ  note 
of  the  5th  of  the  same  month  came  by  the  return  of  Br.  Armstrong,  j 
now  enclose  you  a  draft  for  $150  in  favor  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
One  hundred  dollars  are  from'  the  native  Church  in  Hilo|  and  fifty  dollars 
you  will  please  accept  from  the  subscriber.  I  wished  to  give  $100;  but  we 
are  hard  pressed  just  now  in  building  a  new  church  edifice,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.     , 

Had  your  appeal  for  help  b^en  of  an  ordinary  character,  we  should  have 
excused  ourselves  this  year  from  aiding  you,  because  of  the  extra  efforts 
we  are  making  to  raise  l'i,000  dollars  for  our  new  church.  But  we  cannot 
resist  such  calls  as  the  neglected  cause  of  Peace  urges  upon  us.  The  cause 
is  sacred,  and  its  cries  for  aid  and  sympathy  touch  our  hearts.  Were  our 
means  commensurate  with  our  desires,  it  should  never  lack.  We  do  earn- 
estly desire  that  peace  may  soon  prevail  everjrwhere.  We  marvel  that  the 
church  does  not  awake  to  this  work,  and  become,  in  a  comprehensive  and 
glorious  sense,  a  peace-maker. 

29th.  I  was  interrupted  in  writing  this  letter,  as  my  dates  show.  Most 
of  my  writing  is  done  by  snatches  of  two,  five  and  ten  minutes'  sittings. 
Besides  the  care  of  this  great  parish,  I  am  called  to  act  as  pastor  to  foreign 
residents,  and  chaplain  for  seamen  and  for  our  marine  hospital.  Ships  are 
now  in,  and  our  streets  and  house  are  thronged  vrith  seamen.  No  waking 
hour  is  my  own,  but  I  am  under  command  and  liable  to  interruptions  from 
day-light  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  "  A  minute-man  "  in  all  respects,  and 
have  five  services,  in  Hawaiian  and  English,  every  Lord's  day.  As  for  the 
labors  of  the  week,  we  do  not  count  them.    But  enough  of  tiiis. 

The  publications  you  sent  me,  are  being  distributed.  *  A  bundle  is  made 
up  for  every  ship  which  visits  our  port,  and  thus  many  thousands  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  on  the  subject  of  peace.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
another  supply  whenever  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  send. 

I  deeply  sympathise  with  you,  dear  Brother,  in  your  toils,  trials  and  sac- 
rifices for  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  a  cause  most  painfuUy  neglected.  Eve* 
ry  where  it  is  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  or  treated  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence. '  Even  here,  among  our  unsophistocated  natives,  the  leaven  of  foreign 
influence  begins  to  work,  so  that  the  present  donation  of  an  hundred  dol- 
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law,  under  such  influence,  was  finally  voted  by  a  majority  of  my  people,  af- 
ter an  anxious  debate,  attended  with  prayers  and  tears.  All  former  appro- 
priations to  the  cause,  had  been  voted  wnanimously.  But  the  idea  broached, 
(not  by  a  native,)  that  we  had  better  keep  the  money  for  our  own  church 
edifice,  took  with  a  certain  class,  and  had  well  nigh  deprived  your  precious 
cause  of  this  donation.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  nearly  all  our 
best  and  most  pious  men  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  aftier  a  season  of  earnest 
supplication,  the  final  vote  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Our  struggle  in  this  cause  is  the  same  as  in  every  enterprise  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  strong  holds  of  satan.  Romanism,  intemperance,  oppression. 
Sabbath  desecration,  licentiousness,  and  other  forms  of  iniquity,  raise  their 
gigantic  ramparts  in  defiance  of  Heaven ;  and  in  the  slow  process  of  '*  sap- 
ping and  mining,"  or  the  more  desperate  one  of  "  storming  "  these  bastions 
much  life  and  treasure  are  expended.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  Redans 
and  redoubts  of  Sebastopol  were  of  those  of  the  cockle-shell  compared  to 
what  the  cause  ot  truth  and  peace  encounters.  Our  **  approaches  "  may 
be  silent  and  slow  ;  but  victory  is  sure,  and  it  will  be  complete.  **  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  with  us,"  and  this- leaves  the  issue  \^ithout  a|doubt.  "  FaUh 
and  patience  "  are  our  watch-words  j  and  they  are  elements  of  omnipotent 
strength. 

I  receive  and  read  the  "Adoocaie "  with  much  interest,  and  I  rejoice  in 
all  that  is  being  done  in  the  sacred  cause.  We  do  hope  that  many  will  soon 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  work  of  faith  and  love,  and  that  the  curse 
of  Merez  may  not  rest  upon  our  Zion.  How  dreadful  the  charge  which 
falls  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  —  **  Ye  did  U  noV^  How  encouraging  the  com- 
mendation —  '*  She  hath  done  all  she  could."    We  ask  no  higher  eulogy. 

I  am  anxious,  my  beloved  Brother,  to  hear  again  from  you.  I  do  hope 
and  pray  that  your  life  may  be  spared,  your  health  restored,  and  your  im- 
portant services  continued  in  this  painfully  neglected  cause.  I  fear  that 
this  sad  revulsion  in  commercial  and  monetary  matters,  will  prevent  the 
immediate  raising  of  $30,000  for  the  Society ;  but  we  *<  will  look  to  the 
hills  whence  our  help  cometh." 

Your  remarks  about  the  visit  of  brothers  Armstrong  and  Beckwith  were 
very  pleasant.  They  are  both  stirring  and  sterling  men.  But  you  must 
not  suppose  that  every  deputation  from  our  ranks  will  equal  them.  Qod 
uses  all  sorts  of  vessels  in  his  house. 

Many  thanks  for  the  kind  desires  expressed  by  Mrs.  B.  and  yourself,  that 
your  unworthy  correspondent  should  visit  Boston.  Many  of  my  friends 
have  urged  me  to  do  so,  not  only  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  duty ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I  ever  again  tread  the  soil  of  our  native  land.  Our  labors 
are  so  numerous  and  so  ramified,  that  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  leave 
Hilo  for  a  single  year. 

Unchangeably  yours  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  T.  COAN. 
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MR.  SNYDER'S  REPORT. 

It  is  now  mote  than  four  years  since  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Peace 
Society,  as  their  lecturing  agent  in  western  New- York.  During  that  time  I 
have  visited  many  churches  of  different  denominations,  and  lectured  in  most 
of  them.  Some  Christians  I  found  warm  Peace  men ;  but  many  felt  no  sym«> 
pathy  in  our  cause,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  us.  Among 
the  ministers,  those  from  the  New-England  States  welcomed  me  to  their 
pulpits,  and  gave  me  their  aid ;  but  not  a  few  of  the  rest  would  have  noth^ 
ing  to  do  with  the  peace  question. 

To  me  it  is  an  enigma,  how  any  Christian  can  be  indifferent,  and  especial* 
iy  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  principles  of  the  Peace  Sodety* 
and  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  are  one  and  the  same.  Both  inculcate 
love ;  and  the  Peace  Society  base  all  their  hopes  of  success  upon  the  em« 
brace  of  the  love  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  the  exemplification  of  those 
principles  in  the  life.  A  change  must  be  experienced  in  the  inner  man,  in 
order  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  a  man  must  be  a  Christian  before  he  can  be 
a  consistent  peace  man.  This  view  of  the  subject  I  labored  to  present 
before  the  churches,  by  arguments  from  the  Gospels,  and  by  fects  from 
Church  history. 

In  this  conntetion,  I  enquired  why  the  converts  from  heathenism  are 
peace  men  in  principle  and  practice,  while  the  converts  in  Christian  countries^ 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  warriors ;  why  the  former  feel  that  they  as 
Christians  cannot  fight,  while  the  latter,  as  soon  as  a  call  is  made  upon  them, 
and  often  before,  enter  the  army,  and  fight  like  Turks  ?  There  must  be  a 
'  fault  some  where.  Is  the  fault  in  the  gospel,  or  in  the  churches  and  minis- 
ters ?  It  cannot  be  in  the  gospel,  it  must  be  in  the  churches  and  ministeirs. 
Either  the  ministers  are  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel 
which  they  preach,  or  else  they  understand  not  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
Society.  I  dare  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  that  the  former  is  true ;  the 
latter  I  fully  believe  is  the  fact.  Hence  some  have  told  me,  that  Christ 
did  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword ;  while  others  ascribed 
to  Christ  John's  answer  to  the  soldiers,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man."  Still 
others  have  said  that  they  preach  peace  every  Sabbath,  when  it  is  a  fact  that 
their  people  are  far  frt>m  b^'ing  posted  on  the  principles  and  arguments  of 
Peace.  In  one  instance  a  prominent  minister  told  me  tiiat  the  peace  cause 
was  not  important  enough  to  occupy  the  time  of  his  people  on  the  Sabbath ! 

I  have  been  pained  with  the  ignorance  of  Christians  upon  the  peace  sub- 
ject, and  with  their  lukewarmness.  The  latter  indeed  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  former.  Dispel  the  ignorance,  and  lukewarmness  will  yield, 
and  give  way  to  fervor  in  efforts  to  stop  the  worse  than  heathen  practice  of 
war. 

I  am  amazed  that  men  interested  in  the  Missionary  enterprise  can  be  so 
lokewam  on  Peace.  In  my  opinion  nothing  so  effectually  blocks  up  the 
way  of  the  world's  conversion  as  war.  •  According  to  Baron  Von  Reden 
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there  were  in  1850  four  million  soldiers  in  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  i 
and,  as  these  are  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  without  the  true  Ood,  as  pollut- 
ed by  vice  and  crime  as  the  heathen,  and  equally,  if  not  more,  revengeful 
and  cruel.  These  four  millions  die  off,  not  every  thirty  years,  but  every 
ten  s  so  that  four  hundred  thousand  die  annually,  and  annually  four  hun- 
dred thousand  new  recruits  must  be  brought  into  the  army,  and  made  hea- 
then ;  consequently  four  hundred  thousand  heathen  are  made  every  year, 
while  all  the  missionary  societies  in  the  world  do  not  convert  from  heathen- 
ism twenty  thousand.  But  allow  fifty  thousand,  this  leaves 'three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  more  heathen  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  be- 
ginning !  At  this  rate,  when  will  the  world  be  converted  P 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  modem  Christian  warfare  helps  not  the  Mis- 
sionary in  his  missionary  labors,  but  hinders  him,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
success  of  Missions  in  China,  Ceylon,  Hindostan  and  Burmah,  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  New-Zealand,  clearly  shows. 
Newcomb's^Encyclopedia  of  Missions  gives  the  facts.  Such  facts  ought 
to  make  an  impression ;  and,  if  Christian  ministers  did  but  look  at  them 
and  suffer  them  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence,  there  could  not  be  a 
friend  of  missions  that  would  not  be  a  decided  active  peace  man. 

The  Lord  is  in  the  churches  working  wonderfully  among  the  children  of 
men )  and  as  I  read  these  displays  of  love  and  power,  my  hope  for  the  peace 
cause  gathers  strength,  that  the  converts  will  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  be,  as  they  were,  peace  men  in 
practice  as  well  as  theory ;  not  advocates  of  a  religion  that  countenances 
war,  makes  fighting  a  Christian  virtue,  and  cannonizes  a  captain  Vicars  and 
a  general  Havelock.  HENRY  SNYDER. 

[The  above  was  alluded  to  in  our  Society's  Annual  Report,  but  omitted 
by  mistake  in  printing.~ED.] 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  complete  and  proper  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  state  in 
which  God  is  owned  as  Kin^,  and  obeyed  by  his  people.  Heaven,  there- 
fbre,  is  the  kingdom  of  God  m  the  fullest  sense ;  for  there  God  reigns  over 
willing  subjects,  and  his  will  is  theirs  also.  In  the  heart  of  every  good 
Christian,  too,  the  kingdom  of  God  exists  trulv,  though  imperfectly ;  for  a 
good  Christian  not  only  calls,  but  really  feels,  Christ  to  be  his  Master.  The 
purpose  of  his  heart  is  'to  offer  him  an  entire  and  willing  obedience ;  and 
whatever  of  rebellion  there  may  be  in  his  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  is 
earnestly  repented  of,  and  gradually  more  and  more  subdued.  In  a  third 
sense,  but  a  far  lower  one,  and  greatly  corrupted  from  the  gracious  design 
of  its  heavenly  Founder,  the  whole  company  of  professing  Christians  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God.  It  is  called  so,  be- 
cause every  Christian  nominally  acknowledges  God  to  be  his  King,  and  has 
promised  to  render  him  true  obedience ;  because  God  promises  to  be  pres- 
ent with  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  end  of  the  woild. 
He  dwells  in  them  by  his  Spirit,  enhghtening  their  minds,  and  purifying 
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their  hearts  into  a  resemblance  to  Himself.  But  this  kingdom  of  Ood  on 
earth,  which  was  proclaimed  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  which  should  have  been  as  truly  deserving  of  the  name  at 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  has  from  its  first^  beginning  to  this  very  hour 
belied  its  title  by  its  practice.  Christians  have  refused  their  Ood  and  King 
obedience  in  deed,  even  while  bowing  the  knee  before  him,  and  saying,  *'Hai^ 
Master !  **  And,  therefore,  although  in  thiK  imperfect  and  nominal  sense, 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  established  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years,  yet  we  still  do,  and  still  justly  may,  make  it  a  part  of  our  daily 
prayer,  that  the  '*  kingdom  of  God  may  come ;"  —  may  come,  that  is,  not 
w  word  only,  but  in  power ; — may  contain,  not  a  mmgled  mass  of  false 
and  true  subjects,  as  it  does  now,  but  those  only  whose  hearts  are  truly 
devoted  to  their  Sovereign,  and  who  are  resolved  in  sincerity  to  follow  him 
withersoever  he  may  call  them. 

When  the  kingdom  of  God  first  began  to  be  preached,  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  offered  it  a  direct  opposition.  Men  were  persecuted  for  professing 
the  very  name  of  Christ ;  and  many  of  them  were  called  upon,  after  the 
ezamf^le  of  their  Master,  to  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  But  in 
this  warfare  Christ's  kingdom  gained  ground  daily ;  his  servants  were  nat- 
urally driven  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  without,  to 
draw  closer  to  him  and  to  each  other ;  they  were  strengthened  with  might 
by  his  Spirit,  and  the  effect  of  their  Master's  principles  was  such  as  to 
make  even  their  enemies  confess  that  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.  But 
soon  Satan  learnt  to  oppose  their  progress  more  artfully.  Resistance  ap- 
peared to  fall  before  them ;  from  being  persecuted,  they  became  triumphant; 
kings  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  idols  of  the  heathen  perished 
from  before  his  face.  His  servants  wejre  ready  to  join  in  the  hymn  of  the 
Apostle,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord  and  of  his  Chnst."  But  the  snare  of  their  enemy  meanwhile  fully 
succeeded.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  became  in  name  the  kingdoms  of 
Christ,  only  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  reality  a  kingdom  of  the 
world.  Christ's  servants  were  flattered  and  honored,  till  they  began  to  re- 
lax their  watchfulness,  and  to  go  less  earnestly  to  their  Lord  for  the  sup- 
port and  ffuidance  of  his  Spirit.  So  their  lives  grew  more  and  more  like 
those  of  the  servants  of  Satan.  The  salt  of  the  earth  lost  its  saltness,  and 
thus  became  the  most  worthless  thing  in  the  world ;  and  of  this  mixture 
between  Christians  and  men  of  low  worldly  principles,  it  might  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  **  The  voice  was  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
hands  were  the  hands  of  Esau '';  the  words  and  outward  proftssions  were 
those  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  the  deeds  and  principles  of  life  were  those 
of  the  unbelievers. 

No  serious  or  thoughtful  mind  can  avoid  being  deeply  struck  with  this 
most  grievous  apostacy.  We  read  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  other 
prophets,  we  read  even  those  of  Zachanas  and  of  the  host  of  angels  which 
were  uttered  at  the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  without  ever  think- 
ing that  these  prophecies  contain,  as  it  were,  the  picture  of  a  second  earth- 
ly paradise,  which  our  sins  have  forfeited  as  completely  as  we  lost  the  first 
We  talk  of  their  being  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual  sense  $  we  talk  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  lanfi;uage  of  the  eastern  nations,  which  expressed  every  thing  in 
the  brighest  coloring ;  but  in  this  we  wrong  the  force  of  God's  prophecies, 
and  deceive  ourselves.  They  have  a  spiritual  sense,  but  they  have  also  a 
literal  one ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  wickedness  of  mankind  has  frustrated 
the  literal  one,  that  we  are  driven  now  to  console  ourselves  only  with  the 
spiritual  one.  For  example,  when  ihe  angels  sang  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace ! "  they  did  but  repeat 
the  words  of  an  older  prophecy  of  Isaiahi  wnich  cLeclarrai  accordin  g  to 
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Bishop  Lowth's  ^cellent  translatioii,  that  "  the  weaponB  of  the  warrior 
shoula  be  for  a  baming,  even  as  fuel  for  the  fire,  when  that  child  should 
be  bom  who  was  to  be  called  the  Prince  of  Peace."  We  are  forced  now  to 
interpret  these  words  of  thilt  inward  peace  of  mind  which  Christ  indeed 
does  give  to  all  his  faithAil  servants ;  we  are  forced  so  to  interpret  them, 
because  otherwise  the  fact  and  the  prophecy  are  so  fearfully  at  variance 
with  one  another.  Aijid  this  some  persons  are  afraid  to  acknowledge,  aa 
if  it  were  dangerous  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  confess  it.  But  the 
fear  fs  vain,  and  the  concern  should  be  bestowed  elsewhere.  Ood  pledged 
himself  to  do  his  part,  and  the  prophet  spoke  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
man  should  not  ao  Ms.  The  Prince  of  Peace  did  come ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  set  open  before  all  men ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  lead 
them  safely  to  it.  Could  there,  by  anv  possibility,  have  been  ever  another 
war  in  the  world,  if  we  had  accepted  the  mercies  given  us  ?  But  when  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  grieved  and  rejected  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  lusted  all  our  lives  after  the  good.things  of  this  world, 
and  were  guided  by  all  evil  spirits  of  covetousness,  and  selfishness,  and 
pride,  how  could  a  corrupt  tree  oring  forth  good  fruit  .^  flow  from  such  a 
fountain  of  bitterness,  oould  flow  forth  the  fresh  waters  of  life  ?  Or  how 
oould  peace  exist  amidst  such  a  throng  of  bad  passions,  which  made  us  at 
once  at  enmity  with  Ood  and  with  one  another  r 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  other  prophets  describe  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount  contains  the  laws, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  principles  of  conduct,  by  which  the  lives  of  the 
subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be  governed.  Now,  if  we  can  read 
through  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  say,  that  the  principles  there  de« 
scribed,  are  generallv  acknowledged  and  acted  upon ;  tnat  we  generaOy  are 
pure  in  heart,  merciful,  poor,  or  humble  in  spirit,  meek,  and  peace-makers  i 
that  we  shun  not  only  the  crimes  of  murder  and  adultery,  but  every  violeiit 
or  lustful  passion,  even  in  theix;  lowest  degrees  \  that  we  have  not  the  least 
occasion  for  oaths,  for  that  our  word  is  as  true  as  our  oath;  that  our  pride 
never  resents  affit)nts,  or  retaliates  wrongs,  but  that  we  are  meek  and  pa« 
tient,  not  rendering  evil  for  evilr  to  any  man ;  that  our  kindness  and  seal 
are  not  limited  to  ourselves,  our  .families,  or  our  friends,  but  extend  to  all 
men  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  —  if  we  can  say  all  this  with  truth,  then  in- 
deed, we  may  complain  that  God  has  not  fulfilled  Us  promise ;  that  we  are 
waiting  for  him,  but  that  he  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  But  if  the  oon* 
traiy  to  all  this  be  the  case ;  if  the  sermon  on  the  mount  cannot  be  read 
by  any  goodhnan  without  the  strongest  feelings  of  shame  and  humUiation. 
for  the  contrast  between  the  picture  of  Christian  j>rinciples  there  drawn* 
and  the  reality  which  he  sees  around  him ,  then  it  is  not  God  who  has  beetk 
slack  to  fulfil  his  word,  but  we  who  have  rendered  ourselves  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  blessing.  The  rain  has  fallen  in  its  season,  the  sun  has  shone» 
and  the  husbandman  has  labored ;  but  the  ungrateful  and  unprofitable  soil 
has  refused  to  yield  her  increase. — J)r»  Amoli 


Th£  Soldiee'b  Alternative. — ^A  Scotchman  being  solicited  to  enter  the 
army,  and  fight  for  his  country,  asked  the  officer  who  desired  him  to  etitisty 
tiiese  two  questions :  **  Can  vou  tell  me,  if  I  kiU  a  man,  that  he  will  go  to 
heaven  ?  Or,  can  you  say  wnether,  if  I  am  myself  killed,  I  shall  likewise  go 
there  ?"  Hard  questions  both ;  and,  getting  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  dare  not  send  a  fellow-creature  unprepared  to  eternity,  neither 
dare  I  rush  thither  unbidden."  Are  not  these  views  just  ?  If  so,  how  can 
any  Christian  make  war  his  business,  and  sell  himself,  ^oul  and  body,  to  the 
Uroik  of  killing  his  fellow-men,  without  even  die  inquiry  whedier  it  is  right 
or  wrons? 
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ISus  noble  Sodety  held  its  forty^second  umiTePary  May  18th.  "  The 
attendance,"  says  the  British  Standard,  **  was  very  large  and  most  respect- 
able. The  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard,  opened  the  business  with  one  of  hb 
masculine  sneeches  by  way  of  report  This  is  one  of  .the  peeuliarities  of 
thai'eace  Meeting,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others,  by  which  dry  details 
are  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  oral  eloquence.  By  this  means  direct 
comniiinication  is  kept  up  with  the  audience,  winch  listens  with  the  deep- 
est  attention  to  the  close ;  and,  if  appearances  Vnight  be  credited,  it  w>uld 
have  done  so  the  whote  of  the  evening.  The  talents  remiired  for  thiSyVow^- 
ever,  are  peculiar,  and  such  as  few  possess ;  and,  therefore,  no  reproach  is 
UBjE^ied  concemiAg  gentlemen  who  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

The  report  recorded  a  very  great  amount  of  work  done  during  the  year, 
much  more,  we  presume,  tlum  the  public  would  bejprepared  to  hear.'  Such 
labors  must  have  produced  a  large  amount  of  efiect,  and  very  materiallT 
have  contributed  to  medicate  the  public  mind.  No  pains  have  been^  spared, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  abate  the  fervor  of  the  martial  spint,  and 
inculcate  lessooe  of  Christian  humanity. 

The  speeches  which  followed  were  excellent,  inferior  to  nothing  we  have 
ever  heard  on  similar  occasions.  Mr.  Burnet,  who  never  waxes  thread* 
bare,  was  in  exoeUent  trim  for  speaking,  and  delivered  one  of  his  very  best 
addresses,  abounding  in  the  characteristics  of  his  peculiar  eloouence,  — 
sagacious  thought,  withering  sarcasm,  innocent  pleasantry,  resistless  argu- 
ment, crushing  invective,  and  refined  humanity.  Mr.  O'Neill  delivered 
himself  with  commanding  intelligence  and  immense  force,  somefwhat  heavy 
at  first,  but  increasing  in  point  and  fire  to  the  close.  Dr.  Jabez  Bums  was 
peculiarly  at  home,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fact  and  argument,  fer- 
vor and  splendor,  power  and  passion,  which  carried  everything  before  it. 
We  could  have  wished  the  entire  Metropolis,  nay,  England  itself,  could 
have  been  an  auditor  of  these  orations.  The  speakers  bore  with  such 
vigor  and  vehemence  on  the  subject  of  ^' pious  generals,"  as  to  produce  a 
most  startling  eflbct.  The  "  prayer-meetmg  "  and  the  "  charge,"  the  voice 
of  psalms,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  are  ideas  which  present  to  the  ear  of 
an  assembly  the  most  horrible  incongruity,  blending  saints  and  furies, 
angels  and  fiends !  There  were  probably  present  few  reflecting  men  who 
were  not  inclined  to  say,  **  While  wars  last,  let  them  be  carried  on  by  men 
of  the  world  rather  tlian  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  The  **  Iron 
Duke  "  onlj  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  said,  "  Men  who  have  nice  notiona 
about  religion,  have  no  business  in  the  army."  We  have  no  objection  to 
this  deliverance.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
of  godly  men  voluntarily  entering  the  army,  or  of  ungodly  men,  con- 
verted tnere,  remaining.  The  Christians  of  the  first  century  imderstood 
this  subject  much  better  than  those  of  present  times." 

AKKU^L    BBPOBT. 

Thel^eportpaasad  a  deserved  eulogy  on  the  late  Cbab.  .Hli(nL}ET»  M.  P., 
fer:  90vm  -fifte^L  yeaapa  tbe  Society^s  President.  The  Mends  of  peace  evary« 
wbeie  will  be*  glad  to  leani  that  Jossph  B^rvEeB  was  oohsen  his  «ucees0or« 

•  The  Society's  Financbs.— Receipu,  including  a  balance  of  $1,635 
ttom.  last  year,  $9>01^«  ^^  expenses  (7,583,.  leaving  m  thie  treasury  tl|429. 


Wa&-with>Pemia*  —  In  then  kst  report  the  Oomiuttee  h«d  to  speak 
of.tao  ^wra^  isi  irtiaii  wav  had  become  ix^oLvsed  as  ja/nation,.wiiJttn  one.  year 
of  the  peace  with  Bussia  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of.  Bim  •  Onei«aa.wii' 
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Persia,  and  the  other  with  China.  Happily  the  former  .was  brought  to  a 
dose  before  it  had  attained  any  very  wide  development  But  the  history 
of  that  war  so  significytly  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  conducted  ofVite  years,  that  before  dismissing  it  from  our  notice, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  two  or  three  facts  connected  with  it,  which  have 
attracted  far  less  attention  than  they  deserve.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
war  commenced,  carried  on,  and  concluded  wholly  without  the  knowledge 
or  Consent  of  parliament.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  a  war,  of  the  causes, 
the  objects  and  results  of  which,  (if  it  had  any,)  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  England  have  any  conception  what- 
ever All  that  we  do  know  with  certainty  respecting  it,  are  these  fSacts  — 
tliaOt  has  cost  the  nation  nearly  three  millions  of  money  ($15,000,000) ; 
that  it  led  to  a  great  slaughter  of  the  unhappy  Persians,  whose  country  we 
invaded' without  warning  or  declaration  of  war ;  that,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Governor  General  of  India,  it  was  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Indian  mutiny ;  and  that  since  its  close  it  has  been  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  attempt  at  contradiction,  upon  no 
less  an  authority  than  that  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
—  in  the  words  of  the  latter  hon.  gentleman  —  "  it  stands  upon  record,  and 
is  bevond  all  doubt  or  question,  that  we  made  peace  upon  terms  decidedly 
less  favorable  to  us,  and  less  unfavorable  to  Persia,  than  those  which  Per- 
sia herself  had  offered  "  before  the  war  broke  forth. 

Wab  m  Chika.  —  As  to  the  war  in  China,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
or  describe  our  presetit  position  in  that  country.  After  many  months  of 
inaction,  a  second  attack,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  and  Russians, 
was  made  upon  Canton,  and  the  city  was  captured,  and  is  now  in  posses- 
Bion  of  the  conquerors.  But  this,  so  far  from  having  solved  the  difficulty, 
has  only  added  to  our  embarrassments.  Our  representatives  there  are  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  a  perplexity  ereatlv  augmented  by  that  partnership 
into  which  we  have  entered  with  otner  States,  whose  presence  there,  we 
may  be  assured,  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  watching  our  proceedings  than 
of  promoting  our  objects.  It  is  haroly  probable  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
will  concede  all  the  demands  .which  it  is  understood  the  European  powers 
have  combined  to  make,  and  which,  supposing  they  were  conceded,  would, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  our  past  intercourse  with  that  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  only  multiply  the  chances  of  future  collisions  and 
quarrels.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  resist  those  demands,  we  have  the 
prospect  before  us  of  a  prolonged  and  sanguinary  war  in  the  interior  of 
China,  —  a  war  which  would  no  doubt  be  marked,  like  that  waged  against 
the  -same  people  eighteen  years  ago,  by  hotrible  massacres  of  the  ^most 
unresisting  inhabitants,  and  which  could  bring  no  glory  to  England,  but  a 
feaifiil  amount  of  blood'guiltiness,  and  would  assuredly  fail,  as  that  failed, 
in  making  our  name,  our  character,  our  commerce,  or  our  religion,  more 
acceptable  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  understood  that  among  the  instructions 
given  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britcdn,  one  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
to  insist  uj>on  the  opium  trade  beinff  legalised  and  thrown  open.  Should 
this  be  so,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  country,  by 
timely  and  earnest  remonstrance,  to  save  the  nation,  if  possible,  from  the 
guilt  and  infamy  of  compelling  a  heathen  state,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon, 
and  for  the  mere  purposes  of  selfish  and  sordid  gain  to  ourselves,  to  admit 
among  its  subjects  a  poisonous  and  pestilent  drug,  which  spreads  through- 
out the  land  poverty,^  and  disease,  and  debauchery,  and  death ;  thus  prov- 
ing ourselves  to  be  inferior  in  moral  feeling  to  the  rulers  of  that  very 
nation  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  brand  as  barbarians,  and  who  have 
always  resolutely  refused  to  derive  a  revenue  to  ih»  State  from  so  tainted 
and  shamefbi  a  aouroe. 
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During^  the  part  year  the  Committee  have,  through  their  publications 
and  lectures,  endeavored  to  direct  public  attention  to  these  evus  and  dan* 
^era  connected  with  the  war  in  China.  They  have  felt  most  especially  that 
It  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  now  that  events,  both  in  that  country  and  in 
India,  have  rendered  the  subject  one  of  immediate  practical  importance,  to 
join  with  other  Christian  bo<ues  in  protesting  against  ttfe  abominable  traffic 
to  which  they  have  referred,  as  being  no  less  unMendly  to  peace  thfm  it  is 
in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  humanity.  And  they  would  have  done  so  to 
a  much  larger  extent,  were  it  not  that,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  they  were  obliged  to  forget  all  other  interests,  in  observing 
the  appearance,  watching  the  progress,  and  interpreting  the  significance  of 
that  portentous  outbreak  in  our  own  Indian  empire,  which  so  deeply  stirred 
all  hearts  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 

Bebellion  IK  India.  —  This  event  has  of  necessity  given  direction  to 
the  principal  labors  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year ;  for  how  was  it 
possible  to  think  or  speak  of  anything  else,  while  the  whole  heavens  were 
red  with  the  glare  of  that  tremendous  conflagration  P    The  Committee  felt 
deeply  that  there  was  a  lesson  to  be  learnt,  in  relation  to  those  awful  events 
in  the  East,  which  could  be  fully  understood  only  by  the  light  of  that  great 
Christian  principle  of  which  the  Peace  Society  is  emphatically  the  guardian 
and  expounder.    For  how  are  we  to  understand  this  sudden  revolt  of  100,- 
000  armed  men,  trained  and  disciplined  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  at 
an  enormous  cost,  to  be  the  instrument  of  conquest  and  rule  in  our  hands 
over  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia,  —  a  power  which  had  been  always 
counted  upon  and  boasted  of  as  the  right  arm  of  our  strength,  upon  which 
our  empire  in  the  East  could  confidently  lean,  against  the  assault  of  dan* 
ger  from  without  and  from  within  P     What  means  it,  when  we  see  this 
splendid  army  with  inconceivable  fury  turning  its  weapons  against  its  own 
masters,  slaughtering  its  own  officers,  burning  its  own  bungalows,  and 
aiming  at  the  utter  extermination  of  the  very  race  in  whose  service  it  had 
been  retained  and  pampered  ?    No  doubt  the  event  is  pregnant  with  mam/ 
meanings,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Ihe  philosopher,  the  politician  and 
the  moralist,  may  be  able  to  extract  some  materials  for  future  warning 
and  wisdom.    But  whatever  else  it  may  teach,  to  your  Committee  this  one 
sentence,  which  fell  from  divine  lips  1800  years  ago,  and  has  so  long  lain 
unheeded  by  the  eyes  of  human  policy,  seemed  to  be  traced  as  if  with  the 
finder  of  God,  in  letters  of  light,  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  Eastern 
horizon,  when  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  that  great  desolation,  —  •'  AH 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the.  sword."    For  that  Sepoy 
army  was  not  only,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  embodiments  that 
the  world  ever  saw  of  the  pure  military  principle  j  but  it  was,  unhappily,  a 
genuine  symbol  of  the  system  of  rule  wnich  we  had  adopted  in  India  —  a 
system  resting  upon  force,  coercion,  and  the  right  of  the  strongest  upon 
which  we  had  been  taught  to  rely,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  those  measures 
of  justice,  conciliation  and  kindness,  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  base 
our  empire  in  the  East  on  the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  loyal  and  con- 
tented people.    And  when  that  enormous  machine,  which  we  had  spent  so 
many  years  in  constructing  and  perfecting,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  oi 
suppressing,  by  terror  and  menace,  all  resistance  to  our  rule,  and  of  pro^, 
ing  the  safety  and  certainty  of  a  military  government,  burst  m  our  hands 
with  such  terrible  havoc  and  desolation,  did  not  the  event  proclaim,  trum^ 
pet-tongued,  that  those  who  build  empire  upon  arms,  instead  of  upon  the 
moral  power  of  truth,  justice  and  mercy,  •*  trust  upon  a  staff  of  bruise^ 
reed«  on  which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  Lis  hand  and  pierce  it  f 
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If  your  Cottfnfttee  needed  any  Adliiti^YMll  pifo6f  of  ttt  infinite  etils  of 
Mcfa  a  system,  it  was  fttrnished  to  them  in  abundanee  by  the  atrocious 
erimes  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  to  whom  we  had  taught  the  work  of 
slaughter,  and  taught  nothing  else,  as  well  as  by  the  frightfully  demoral- 
izing effects  which  Uie  tidings  of  those  atrocities  produced  upon  the  publie 
mind  at  home.  A  hoarse  and  horrible  cry  for  vengeance  ran  through  the 
land,  which  in  its  violence  flung  aside  summarily,  and  even  contemptuously^ 
all  the  restraints  both  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  revelled  in  anticipa- 
tions of  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  massacre.  Never  was  there  a  tuner 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  war-system  is  thrice  cursed,  -^  cursing 
not  only  those  who  endure  and  those  who  inflict  its  immediate  horrors  and 
cruelties,  but  even  those  who  only  witness  its  direful  deeds  at  a  distance  by 
smiting  their  moral  nature  with  a  blight,  which  for  a  time  seems  to  efface 
from  their  nature  the  very  image  of  humanity. 

Public  Lecturers.  —  The  Committee  felt  that  their  especial  function 
for  the  time  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  mischievous  cnaracter  of  the 
policy  of  conquest  and  annexation,  and  military  rule,  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  India,  and  to  oppose  as  far  as  they  could  the  sanguinary  cry 
tor  revenge,  which  they  foresaw  would  lead  to  measures  likely  to  exaspe- 
rate into  tenfold  intensity,  the  evils  already  sufficiently  rife  in  that  country. 
Their  operations  were  carried  on  from  three  centres,  viz.,  London,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Manchester.  From  London  the  Committee  sent  forth  tracts 
and  bills  in  great  abundance ;  they  arranged  also  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Fry,  with  great  acceptance  and  effect,  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Fry,  while  taking 
for  his  immediate  subject  the  War  in  India,  has  not  shrunk  from  stating 
fully  his  convictions  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  all  war  to  those  who  make 
any  profession  of  Christianity,  and  has  employed  the  recent  events  in  the 
East  as  illustrative  of  the  fallacy  of  the  armed  defence  system,  and  of  the 
awful  penalties  incurred  by  a  neglect  of  the  emphatic  warnings  given  to  ail 
professing  Christians  against  putting  their  reliance  upon  an  arm  of  flesh. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  attendance  at  these  lectures  has  been  large ; 
in  many  cases  the  rooms  have  been  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  a  lively 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  information  given ;  and  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  ^observe  that  those  portions  of  the  lectures  devoted  to  the 
expoi|ition  and  enforcement  of  peace  principles,  have  been  listened  to  with 
the  most  marked  attention,  and  frequently  with  warm  expressions  of 
approval  and  sympathy. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  public  mind  was  boiling  with 
revengeful  feelings  against  the  people  of  India,  our  friends  in  Birmingham 
began  their  operations.  An  admirable  placard,  headed  "Vengeance  on 
India,"  was  prepared  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  tnat  town,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  and  extensively  circulated  through  the  greater  part  of 
England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  About  twenty  thousand  of  these 
in  various  sizes,  were  issued  from  Birmingham  ;  it  was  inserted  in  a  great 
many  newspapers,  and  was  reprinted  in  several  districts  by  local  commit- 
tees. In  some  places,  the  placards  were  removed  from  the  walls,  by  per- 
sons assuming  to  have  authority  to  do  so ;  but  other  copies  were  speedily 
put  up,  and  were  read  by  thousands  who  discussed  the  statements  with  the 
most  excited  interest  Contradictions  of  this  bill  were  promised  by  several 
leading  persons,  and  by  some  newspapers,  but  did  not  appear ;  and  through 
this  ana  other  efforts  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  justice  combined,  no 
doubt,  with  the  returning  good  sense  and  humane  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  **  vengeance  cry  "  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  general  senti- 
ment appeared  in  its  stead,  that  India  had  been  neglected  and  oppressed/ 
and  that  important  changes  must  forthwith  be  made  in  its  government. 
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Though  many  considered  it  uawMOj  and  even  daiM^roua,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  peace  to  attempt  to  hold  public  meetings  on  India  while  such  great 
exdtement  prevailed,  others  felt  tnat  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  cuiims 
of  India  might  obtain  a  hearing.  Mr.  O'Neill  found,  as  he  had  done  dur- 
isj^  the  highest  fervor  of  the  war  with  Russia,  that  peace  views  were  heard 
with  attention,  and  evei  with  respect  and  approvaL  According  as  local 
help  could  be  obtained  or  not,  he  held  public  iqeetings,  or  delivered  lec- 
tures, and  on  seventy  occasions  during  the  past  eight  months,  he  brought 
forward  the  important  questions  of  sword  government  in  Indiji,  the  opium 
traffic,  and  tjie  war  with  China.  Only  on  two  occasions  was  there  any 
opposition,  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  opponents  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  people  assembled. 

In  all  the  places  where  public  meetings  were  called,  the  resolution  and 
petitions  were  passed  with  nardly  a  dissentient  voice,  and  always  with  deep 
feelings  of  indignation  against  war  and  oppression  in  India.  It  has  been 
oomputed  that  on  these  seventy  evenines,  about  30,000  persons  heard  the 
exposition  of  our  views.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  a  lecture  was  first 
given,  and  then  a  public  meeting  was  called.  In  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, four  evenings  were  devoted  in  each  place. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  unhappy  disputes  in  India,  the  Manchester 
Committee  began  an  active  employment  of  the  press,  in  order  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  the  origin  m  those  disputes,  and,  if  possible,  to  arouse 
the  community  to  an  effort  in  favor  of  bringing  them  to  an  early  and  a  sat- 
isfactory close.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  to  do  this  with  anv  hope  of  suc- 
cess, a  meeting  for  consultation  with  the  leading  friends  of  the  peace  cause 
would  be  desirable,  if  not  indispensable  to  united  action.  This  meeting 
was  arranged  between  the  two  Committees  to  take  place  at  Manchester,  in 
October  of  last  year.  A  good  number  of  the  most  influential  and  active 
supporters  of  the  cause  assembled  on  the  occasion,  by  whom  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  the  delivery  of  appropriate  lectures,  and  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  press,  with  a  view  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
justice  to  India. 

The  Manchester  Committee  lost  no  time  in  carrying  this  recommenda- 
tion into  effect,  but  proceeded  by  their  Secretary  to  spread  information 
upon  the  subject  throughout  their  populous  district.  In  some  of  the  large 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Mr.  Stokes  held  two,  three,  and  even  more  meet- 
ings, at  successive  periods.  The  audiences  were  larger  than  ever  attended 
such  meetings  before,  and  in  frequent  instances  hundreds  were  obliged  to 
return  for  want  of  room.  At  each  of  these  meetings,  as  weU  as  on  other 
favorable  occasions,  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  papers  on  the  reli^ous 
as  well  as  the  financial  aspects  of  the  peace  question,  were  put  into  circu- 
lation, a&d  so  much  were  tney  appreciated,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  peo- 
ple on  the  spot  requested  a  second  supply.  It  is  believed  that  during  the 
year  the  number  of  tracts,  papers,  placards,  window-bills,  and  hand-bills, 
circulated  through  the  agency  of  the  Manchester  Committee,  has  amounted 
to  80,000. 

In  Wales,  the  Bev.  William  Williams  has  delivered  a  series  of  lectures, 
in  the  Welsh  language,  which  have  been  generallv  attended  by  crowded 
audiences ;  and  in  the  North,  Mr.  Washington  Wilks,  though  not  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  Society,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  peace,  by  a  series  of  powerful  lectures  on  the  Indian 
C^estion.  Altogether,  the  series  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  year, 
have  amounted  to*  about  200,  which  have  comprised  almost  all  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  throughout  England,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
considerable  impression  for  good  must  have  been  made  on  the  public  mind 
by  aoch  a  wide-spread  and  earnest  agency. 
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Publications  on  Peace. — ^Mnch  valuable  co-operation  has  beenreoeiTed 
during  the  past  year  from  the  Ladies'  Olive  Leaf  Circles,  and  Ladies'  Auxil- 
.iary  Peace  Societies.  Funds  have  been  taised  through  their  instrumentality 
for  the  dissemination  of  peace  principles  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  for  home  operations.  The  publication  of  peace  matter,  under  the 
title  of  **  Olive  Leaves/'  has  been  resumed  in  the  foreign  journals,  which  is 
now  being  inserted  monthly  in  French,  German,  Swedisn  and  Norwegian 
papers,  and  will  be  extended  as  means  and  opportunity  are  afforaed. 
An  extensive  distribution  of  peace  literature,  both  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren, has  been  made  by  many  of  these  Ladies'  Societies,  in  ihe  localities  in 
which  they  exist.  In  some  places  boards  have  been  placed  in  public  situa- 
tions, on  which  have  been  mounted  placards  and  papers  illustrative  of  the 
peace  Question.  These  papers  have  been  read  by  large  numbers  of  passers- 
Dy,  and  this  mode  of  puDHci^  has  proved  a  very  effective,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  inexpensive  method  of  disseminating  information. 

But  while  these  agents  have  been  thus  engaged  in  attending  meetings  and 
delivering  lectures  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  Committee  have  not  ne- 
glected to  make  use  of  the  press  in  every  possible  form,  within  their  power, 
lOT  the  propagation  of  their  principles.  The  number  of  publications,  which 
they  have  direcdy  issued,  and  put  in  circulation  throughout  the  country,  has 
been  very  large.  Including  pamphlets,  tracts,  handbiUs  and  placards,  these 
have  amounted  altogether  to  about  250,00(f  copies,  while  they  have  not  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  other  less  direct  means  accessible  to  tnem  of  influenc- 
ing the  public  mind  in  favor  of  peace,  through  the  medium  of  the  same 
powerful  organ. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  two  years  ago,  the  friends  of  Peace  made  a 
great  effort,  by  sending  deputations  and  memorials  not  only  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  all  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Paris  Congress,  in 
1856,  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  new  Ireaties  about  to  be  then  entered  in- 
to, by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  war,  in  the  settiement  of  international  disputes.  When  the  pro- 
tocolB  of  that  Congress  were  published,  it  was  found  that  the  subject  nad 
been  introduced  to  its  attention  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  First 
Plenipotentiary,  and  that  a  resolution  had  been  unanimously  >passed  giving 
the  sanction  of  the  Congress,  though  in  a  form  less  positive  and  binding- than 
could  have  been  wished,  to  the  duty  of  seeking  to  adjust  the  differences  that 
arise  between  nations,  by  a  moral  reference  in  preference  to  the  arbitrament 
of  brute  force.  The  value  of  this  concession  was  felt  to  be  great,  because, 
however  imperfect  in  itself,  it  embodied  a  germ  capable  of  large  develop- 
ment ;  for,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  representativeef  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  have  given 
an  emphatic  utterance  to  sentiments  which  contain  at  least  a  qualified  dis- 
approval of  a  resort  to  war,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  humanity  and  religion." 

Very  much  of  course  will  depend,  as  to  its  practical  eflBcacy,  upon  the  sincer- 
ity and  good  faith  with  which  it  is  applied  by  the  great  Powers  to  the  emer- 
gent occasions  as  they  occur  in  the  history  of  States.  When  difficulties  re- 
centiy  arose  between  Sardinia  and  Naples,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  between 
Naples  and  our  own  country,  in  reference  to  the  capture  of  Cagliari,  it  ap- 
peared to  your  Committee  that  there  was  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
bringing  into  action  the  doctrine  so  solemnly  affirmed  at  Pans.  They  de- 
termmed,  therefore,  to  present  a  memorial  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  respectful- 
ly directing  his  lordship's  attention  to  the  Paris  Protocol,  and  submitting 
whether  it  did  not  afford  the  best  possible  solution  of  this  Italian  controver- 
sy. The  memorial  was  accordingly  prepared ;  but,  before  it  could  be  pro- 
seated,  they  found,  to  their  no  small  gratification,  tiiat  the  Foreign  Secreta^ 
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rj  bad  anticipated  and  acted  upon  the  idea  wbich  they  had  intended  to  tug- 
ffest.  On  the  29th  of  April,  tiie  nohle  lord  made  the  following  statement 
from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  The  step  which  I  advised  Count 
CaTour  to  take,  was  one  springing  out  of  a  proposition  of  my  noble  friend 

gjord  Clarendon,  jl  at  the  Conference  of  Paris,  for  which  I  think  he  deserves 
e  praise  of  all  civilized  nations."  He  then  quotes  the  Protocol,  and  pro* 
ceeds — "I  think  the  cause  of  civilization  received  a  vast  service  from  the 
principle  here  laid  down  by  my  noble  friend.  I  therefore  referred  Count 
Cavour  to  this  protocol,  and  I  advised  him,  in  case  of  the  continued  refusal 
of  Naples  to  give  up  the  Cagliari,  to  have  recourse  to  some  friendly  power." 
Since  then  it  has  been  announced  by  Lord  Malmesbury  that  Count  Cavour 
had  signified  his  readiness  to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  that  by  such  an  appeal  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  and  justice,  this 
dispute,  not  without  consiaerable  pevl  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  may  be  s))eed- 
ily  and  satisiactorilv  disposed  of.  Evenr  step  gained  in  this  direction  is  of 
great  value,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  out  as  tending  to  give  frurther  sanc- 
tion and  prestige  to  the  principle  of  judicial  reference,  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  ^y  such  means  there  may  gradually  arise  among 
the  nations  of  Christendom  a  bodv  of  precedents  and  decisions,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  like  the  common  law  of  this  countrv,  may  acquire  the  bind- 
ing force  and  authority  of  law,  and  thus  banish  furtner  and  further  from  the 
habita^ons  of  civilized  humanity  those  conflicts  of  brute  force,  which,  as 
their  name  implies,  belong  rather  to  brutes  than  to  men  formed  after  the  im* 
age  of  tood." 

The  sure,  though  necessarily  slow  pbooress  of  Peace.  — In  con- 
clusion, the  Committee  would  express  their  unabated  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  truth  but  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  they  maintain. 
They  dare  to  believe  that  even  now,  in  spite,  nay  to  some  extent  in  conse- 
quence, of  those  public  events  which  of  late  years  have  been  thought  so  un- 
nropitious  to  their  views,  those  views  are  slowly  winning  their  way  to  the 
uvor  and  acceptance  of  many  minds.  The  demoralizing  tendencies  of  war, 
the  utter  unfrmtfulness  in  any  good  result  of  the  gigantic  struggle  in  which 
the  nations<of  Europe  were  engaged,  the  heavy  and  constantly  increasing 
corse  of  standing  armies,  the  fearful  waste  of  national  wealth  wrung  from 
the  toiling  brow  of  labor  and  the  thrifty  hand  of  commerce,  which  tne  war 
system  occasions  —  these  thixigs  are  being  seen  all  the  more  clearly  by  the 
light  of  those  very  events,  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  eclipse  them  from  the 
public  view.  To  that  class  of. persons,  indeed,  who  look  for  some  immediate 
visible  results  on  a  grand  scale  from  efforts  like  theirs,  the  Committee  may 
not  be  able  to  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  success.  •  But  those  who  ex- 
pect such  things,  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  inevitable  conditions  of  all 
moral  agitation  and  progress.  By  its  very  nature  it  must  be  comparatively 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  operations.-  The  kingdom  of  heaven  itself  came  not 
by  observation,  and  when  its  Divine  herald  was  asked  of  his  impatient  dis- 
ciples for  some  of  those  sensible  outward  signs,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  man« 
he  had  to  tell  them  that  the  coming  of  his  Kingdom  was  like  seed  which  a 
man  casts  in  the  ground,  and  which  ni^ht  and  day  springeth  up  and  groweth 
he  knoweth  not  how ;  or  like  the  gram  of  mustard-seed,  or  like  the  leaven 
hidden  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Already  your  Committee  believe  that 
there  are  enough  even  of  these  practical  proofs  to  show  that  we  have  not 
labored  in  vain.  The  existence  of  a  peace  party  in  this  country  —  a  party 
that  ufiU  dare,  mihouifear  or  favor,  to  canvass  the  merits  and  to  scnUiniee 
ike  justice  of  every  war  in  which  we  may  be  involved  as  a  nation,  and  who 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  all  political  events  to  the  standard  of  high  Chris^ 
Hon  morality,  is  now  an  acknowledged/aci,  and  a  fact  acknowledged  to  he 
4me  of  no  little  sign{fieanoe  and  importance.    Its  presence^  indeed^  is  msmi' 
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•fuUp  <Md  extenHvtily  fdt.  It  modifi^  the  ftm«  of  ihe  public  press,  is  oft^- 
ed  to  he  icdcm  into  aceouni  in  the  calculations  ofpoUticians,  is  not  tahoSif 
^ffiout  a  voice  in  the  discussions  of  senates  and  the  councils  of  enqriteSf 
tmd  projects  its  quiet  infiuence^  ^  the  way.  of  stdtUary  momtion  afii  resiraifttf 
upon  those  who  exercise  cniihority  in  the  name  of  this  country  in  Me  uUer" 
most  ends  of  the  eairih. 


»♦• 


MISCELLAIOES. 


Litigation — ^though  wisdom,  <^mpared  with  the  madness  of  war,*  ia 
often  a  most  suicidal  process.  Take  ty o  specimens  cut  some  time  since  firom 
the  papers : — In  the  case  of  Ephraim  Murdoch  against  the  town  of  Warwick, 
Mass.,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  horse,  the  costs  on  each  side  have  been  about 
$2000.  After  four  trials,  and  spending  so  much  money,  both  parties  got  tir- 
ed, and  practically  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  sum  first  at  issue  was  about 
$250.    It  is  often  said  that  "  money  makes  the  mare  go;'*  but  in  this  inntjuvw^ 

it  is  the  horse  that  made  the  money  go. In  the  case  of  a  School  District 

in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  against  Ariel  Comings,  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  an 
old  broken  box-stove,  worth  probably  from  50  to  75  cents.  The  Court^  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Newport,  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of' the  District, 
piving  $1,31  damages.  The  veraict  carried  with  it  taxable  costs  amoimting 
in  all  to  more  than  five  hundred  doUars^  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended, which  cannot  be  taxed  to  the  defeated  party. 

Another  specimen. — ^The  ca^e  of  Joseph  Bryant  v$,  Leander  Warren,  of 
Leicester,  Mass.,  in  which  the  matter  of  dispute  was  an  acre  of  land,  upon  a 
title  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  occupied  the  Court  at  Worcester  for 
eight  days,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $150  for  the  plaindiT.  This  lit- 
tle matter  cost  the  disputants  $2000. 

Whom  we  reward  host.-'— We  pay  best,  first,  those  who  destror  na— - 
generals  ;  second,  tiiose  who  cheat  us  —  poUticianB  and  quacks ;  thiro,  those 
who  amuse  us  —  singers  and  musicians ;  and  least  of  all,  those  who  instruct 
us — 'authors,  schodLmaateors  and  editoiB. 

Ctjpidity  j^  the  bottom  of  British  troubles  in  India. — ^Rev.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander,  writing  from  England,  says,  *'  It  is  calculated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  lands,  watered  by  the  Ganges,  are  devoted  to 
l3ie  ffrowth  of  the  supply  of  opium.  ITiese  are  the  very  regions  which  the 
reooh  is  now  desolating,.  The  profit  which  the  Company  derives  is  very 
ffreat.  For  that  which  costs  about  $175,  thev  jreceive  $326  —  the  aggregate 
IS  about  twenty-'five  millions.  This  mone^  has  come  to  be,  what  ikith  was 
at  the  Reformation,  the  article  of  a  *  standing  or  falling  *  government.  It  is 
felt  that  the  solvency,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  the  Company  depends 
tjpon  it.  The  principal  portion  of  this  great  revenue  is  extracted  from  the 
Chinese.  The  government  of  British  India,  in  league  with  the  vile  passions 
of  the  Chinese  populace,  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  Chinese  government. 
There  is  not  a  more  humiliatm?  fact  on  the  face  of  the  world  or  m  the  histo- 
TT  of  man  than  this :  it  is  by  becoming  the  sole  and  exclusive  purveyors  to 
me  giaantic  vice  which  is  degrading  and  destroying  the  Chinese  populaiumf 
that  the  government  of  British  India  maintain  their  solvency ! " 

Opium  Trade  — ^A  tract  published  inEngland  by  the  Society  for  suj^aressiBg 
opium  smuggling,  ex]f resses  **  perfect  confidence  that  increased  inquiry  wiU 
lead  to  a  firm  conviction  that,  tke  the  AMoan  slave  ti^e  not  excepted,  there 
jQ^ver  has  existed  on  earth  an  e?il  involYiog  such  destxuotioA  of  ImiiMa  yfe» 
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midi  demoralizatioii  6f  a  flpreftt  paH;  of  the  ftittifly  of  mankittd,  fiuch  mjuiy  to 
6ur  national  character  and  interests,  as  the  apum  monopoly  of  the  £&st  In- 
ditf  Company,  with  all  the  atrocities'  that  fnentablT  follow  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  operation."  From  a  pampMet  puhlished  by  Major-General  Aleac- 
ander,  in  1856,  we  learn  that  the  export  of  Britxsh  manufactures  to  China 
was  to  ^e  eitent  only  of  about  £2,2/3,59-1  per  annum*  The  export  of  opi- 
mn  from  India  during  the  same  period  was  above  75,000  chests,  yahied  at 
tiie  lowest  at  £6,000,000  sterling.  Since  then,  the  East  India  Company  hare 
raised  an  increased  profit  of  £1,400,000  a  year  from  their  monopofy,  and  fed 
tip  the  smuggling  trade  in  proportion. 

AHOtmr  OF  Coin. — ^The  sum  total  of  coin  in  Hie  United  States  was  fatta- 
ly  estimated  at  about  $290,000,000,  of  which  only  $88,858,270  were  rapoit- 
ed  in  banks  on  the  first  of  Jauoary,  1858,  as  the  basis  of  $219,387,574  de- 
posits, and  of  $673,966,767  loans  and  discounts. 

Mexican  Wab — Significant  Facts. — The  New-York  Herald  says,  the 
statistics  of  the  Mexican  War,  published  by  Congress,  frumish  the  foflowing 
fiicts :  —  The^  old  regular  estaolishment  of  the  army.  With  an  awregate  <» 
15,736  men,  in  twenty-six  months'  service  during  the  war,  lost  by  discharges 
for  disability  1,782  men ;  by  ordinary  deaths  2,623  men  i  and  by  deaths  from 
wounds  in  batde,  792.  The  additional  regular  force  raised  for  the  war,  with 
an  aggr^te  of  11,186  men,  durins  fifteen  months'  service,  lost  by  discharg-g 
es  for  disability,  767  men;  by  or£nary  deaths,  2,091  men;  and  by  deaths 
from  wounds  in  battle,  143  men.  The  volunteers,  wkh  an  aggregate  of 
73,523  men,  during  an  average  of  ten  months'  service,  lost  by  dis^arges  for 
disabilit]^,  7,200  men ;  by  or£nary  deaths,  7,256  men;  and  ov  deaths  from 
wounds  in  battle,  613  men.  The  number  of  men  wounded  in  battle  were  re- 
spectivelv  —  in  the  old  establishment,  1,803 ;  in  the  additional  regular  fotce, 
2172;  ana  in  the  volunteers,  1,318  men.  The  number  of  deserters  were  in 
the  whole  regular  foree,  2,849  men,  and  in  the  volunteers,  3^76  men. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  REVENGE. 

a 
Obadiah  Lawsok  and  Watt  Dood  were  neighbors.    Dood  was  the* 
oldest  settler,  and  from  his  youth  np  had  entertained  a  singular  hatred 

2;ainst  Quakers ;  therefore,  when  he  was  informed  tluit  Lawson,  a  regular 
sciple  of  that  elass  of  people,  liad  purchased  the  next  fSeurm  to  his,  he 
declared  he  would  make  nim  glad  to  move  away  again.  Accordingly,  a 
system  of  petty  annoyances  was  commenced  by  him ;  and  eveiy  time  one 
of  Lawson's  nogs  chanced  to  stray  upon  Dood's  place,  he  was  beset  bjr 
men  and  dogs,  and  most  savagely  abused.  Things  went  on  thus  for  ne«r- 
ly  a  year ;  but  the  Quaker,  a  man  of  decidedly  peace  principles,  appeared 
&  no  Way  to  resent  the  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  his.  spitefril 
neighbt^r.  Matters,  however,  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  for  Dood,  move 
efnraged  than  ever  at  the  quiet  Of  Obadiah,  made  oath  that  he  .would  do 
aomething  before  long  to  wake  up  the  spunk  of  Lawaon.  Chance  ftivored 
his  design.  The  Qtnuier  had  a  hi^h-blooded  filly,  which  he  had  been  very 
earefiil  in  raising,  and  Which  was  just  four  years  old.  Lawson  took  great 
^fide  in  this  animal^nd  had  refused  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her. 

One  evening,  a  liite  after  sundown,  as  Watt  Dood  was  passing  around 
bit  com  field,  he  discovered  the  filly  feeding  in  the  little  strip  <a  prairie 
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land  that  separated  the  two  farms,  and  he  oonceived  the  hellish  design  of 
throwing  off  two  or  three  rails  of  ^  his  fence,  that  the  horse  might  get  into 
his  corn  during  the  niffht.  He  did  so ;  and  the  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  he  shoiudered  nis  rifle  and  left  the  house.  Not  long  uter  his 
absence,  a  hired  man  whom  he  had  recently  employed,  heard  uie  epho  of 
his  ffun ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Dood,  considerably  excited,  and  out  of 
breath,  came  hurrying  to  the  house,  where  he  stated  that  he  had  shot  and 
wounded  a  buck ;  that  the  deer  had  attacked  him,  and  he  hardly  escaped 
with  his  life. 

This  story  was  credited  by  all  but  the  newly-employed  hand,  who  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  Watt,  and,  from  his  manner,  suspected  that  something 
waa  wrong.  He  therefore  slipped  (quietly  away  from  the  house,  apd^ 
going  through  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  shot,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  Lawson's  filly,  stretched  upon  the  earth,  with  a  bullet  hole  through 
the  head,  from  which  the  warm  olood  was  still  oozing.  The  animal  was 
warm,  and  could  not  have  been  killed  an  hour.  He  hastened  back  to  the 
dwelling  of  Dood,  who  met  him  in  the  yard,  and  demanded,  somewhat 
roughly,  where  he  had  been.  "  Tve  been  to  see  if  your  bullet  made  sure 
work  of  Mr.  Lawson^s  filly,"  was  the  instant  retort.  Watt  paled  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  collecting  himself,  he  fiercely  shouted, ''  do  you  dare  to  say  I 
killed  her  P  "  "  How  do  you  know  she  is  dead? " replied  the  man.  Dood 
bit  his  lip,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  turning,  walked  into  the  house. 
%  A  couple  of  days  passed  by,  and  the  morning  of  the  third  one  had  broken, 
as  the  hired  man  met  friend  Lawson,  riding  in  search  of  his  filly.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  ensued,  when  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  Quaker 
turned  his  horse,  and  rode  home,  where  he  informed  the  people  of  the 
fate  of  his  filly.  No  threat  of  recrimination  escaped  him ;  he  dia  not  even 
go  to  law  to  recover  damages,  but  calmly  awaited  his  plan  and  hour  of 
revenge.    It  came  at  last.  ' 

Watt  Dood  had  a  Durham  heifer,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  heavy  price, 
and  upon  which  he  counted  to  make  great  ^ains.  One  morning,  just  as 
Obadiah  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  his  eldest  son  .came  in  with  the 
information  that  neighbor  Dood's  heifer  bid  broken  down  the  fence,  en- 
tered the  yard,  and  after  eating  most  of  the  cabbages,  had  trampled  the 
well-made  oeds,  and  the  vegetables  they  contained,  out  of  all  shape  —  a 
mischief  impossible  to  repair.  "  And  what  did  thee  do  with  her,  Jacob  ?  " 
quietly  asked  Obadiah.  '*  I  put  her  in  the  farm-yard."  "  Did  thee  beat 
^her  P  "  ♦"  I  never  struck  her  a  blow."  "  Right,  Jacob,  right ;  sit  down  to 
Cihy  breakfast,  and  when  done  eating,  I  will  attend  to  the  heifer." 

Shortly  after  he  had  finished  his  repast,  Lawson  mounted  a  horse,  and 
rode  over  to  Dood's,  who  was  sitting  under  the  porch  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  who,  as  he  beheld  the  QuriLer  dismount,  supposed  he  waa 
coming  to  demand  pay  for  his  filly,  and  secretly  swore  hn  would  have  to 
go  to  uiw  for  it  if  he  did.  "  Good  morning,  neighbor  Dood  ;  how  is  thy 
family  P  "  exclaimed  Obadiah,  as  he  mounted  the  steps,  and  seated  himself 
in  a  chair.  "All  well,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  a  small  affiur 
to  settle  with  thee  this  morning,  and  I  came  rather  early."  "  So  I  sup- 
pose," growled  Watt.  "  This  morning  my  son  found  thy  Durham  heirer 
m  my  garden,  where  she  has  destroyed  a  good  deal"'  ''  And  what  did  he 
do  with  her  P  "  demanded  Dood,  his  brow  darkening.  "  What  would  thee 
have  done  with  her,  had  she  been  my  heifer  in  thy  garden  P"  asked  Oba^ 
diah.  ''  I'd  shot  her ! "  retorted  Watt,  madly,  '*  as  I  suppose  you  have 
done  {  but  we  are  only  even  now.  Heifer  for  filly  is  omy  *  tit  for  tat'  ** 
^  Neighbor  Dood,  thou  knowest  me  not,  if  thou  thkkest  I  would  hann  a 
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hair  of  thy  heifer's  back.  She  is  in  my  farm-yard,  and  not  even  a  blow 
has  been  struck  her,  where  thee  can  get  her  at'  anj  time.  I  know  thee 
ahot  my  filly;  but  the  evil  one  prompt^  thee  to  do  it,  and  I  lay  no  evil  to 
my  heart  afi;ainst  my  neighbors.  Icame  to  tell  thee  where  thy  heifer  is, 
and  now  TlLgo  home." 

Obadiah  rose  from  his  chair,  and  was  about  to  descend  the  steps,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  Watt,  who  hastily  asked,  "what  was  your  filly  worth P** 
"  A  hundred  dollars  is  what  I  asked  for  her,"  replied  Obadiah.  **  Wait  a 
moment!"  and  Dood  rushed  into  the  house,  whence  he  soon  returned 
holding  some  gold  in  his  hand.  "  Here's  the  price  of  your  filly ;  and 
hereafter  let  there  be  a  pleasantness  between  us." 

Obadiah  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  home  with  a  lighter  heart ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  Dodd  has  been  as  good  a  neighbor  as  one  could 
wish  to  have,  being  completely  reformed  oy  the  beturnino  good  fo& 
XTIL. — (Hncinnati  Paper, 
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REBUKE  OF  THE  WAR-SPIRIT. 

The  Zion's  Herald,  of  this  city,  had,  not  long  ago,  an  editorial  article  on  ' 
the  war  speeches  by  members  of  congress  in  the  last  session,  that  adminis- 
tered an  able  and  well  merited  rebuke  to  our  public  men  for  their  habit  of 
pandering  to  a  vulgar  and  vile  taste,  especially  on  the  subject  of  War :  — 

**  It  is  impossible  for  a  careM  observer  to  overlook  the  defects  and  mis- 
takes vrith  which  these  speeches  abound.  The  great  and  almost  universal 
error  of  our  senators  ana  representatives  is  an  utter  mistake  of  the  nature 
of  the  tribunal  by  whom  their  opinions  are  to  be  judged. '  Their  speeches 
bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  oeing  directed  to  that  class,  with  which 
many  of  our  honorable  statesmen  are  unhappily  too  familiar,  the  class  that 
love  to  hang  noisily  about  the  places  of  political  gathering,  and  always 
require  a  special  enlargement  of  the  police  on  election  days.  Are  the  laws 
of  coipmerce  on  the  sea  violated,  is  there  a  rumor  that  some  British  officers 
arbitrarily  and  offensively  claim  a  right  to  board  our  merchant  ships  in 
time  of  peace,  under  the  pretense  of  inquiriuff  whether  they  are  mercnant 
•hips  or  pirates  ?  Immeaiately,  without  waiting  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  the  character  of  the  aggressors  and  whether  justified  by  the 
home  government  or  not,  our  ears  are  saluted  by  popular  haran^es  upon 
the  inviolability  of  the  American  flaff,  the  invincibility  of  American  arms, 
the  necessity  of  at  once  striking  a  blow  that  shall  be  felt,  "  of  reducing 
England  to  a  third  ratepower,"  and  other  simUar  expressions,  falling  from 
grave  senators'  lips.  Who  in  reading  sueh  addresses  is  not  remind^  of  a 
mass  meeting  of  voters  and  boys,  in  which  the  speakers  aim  at  raising  a 
lo«d  shout,  and  therefore  direct  their  thoughts-  to  the  superficial  and  the 
noisjP 

How  much  more  dignified  would  it  be  to  inquire  into  the  facts  involved 
in  what  is  called  the  right  of  search.  Would  it  not  be  weU  to  inquire 
whether  American  built  ships,  armed,  commanded,  and  sometimes  manned 
by  Americans*  sometimes  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  renegades 
generally  of  all  nations,  and  beturing  the  United  States  fiag,  are  not  numer- 
ously engaged  in  what  our  own  law  calls  piracy  — not  interfered  with  by 
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any  but  the  Britiah,  and  they  absolutely  preTented  from  checking  them  by 
our  denial  of  their  right  to  visit  any  ship  bearing  the  American  flag,  on 
peril  of  war,  should  tne  ship  happen  to  be  en^atf ed  in  lawful  commerce  P 
Would  it  not  be  proper  for  our  statesmen  to  inform  the  people  whether 
England  claims  more  in  this  regard  than  she  offers,  whether  she  objects  to 
the  visitation  of  any  ship  bearing  English  colors,  if  suspected  of  piracy,  by 
an  American  man-of-war,  and  wnether  or  not  some  mutually  satisfactory 
method  of  adjusting  the  difficulty  might  not  be  reached  P 

The  boasts  of  strength  and  courage,  of  the  infinite  success  we  should 
have  in  war,  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  its  late  ses- 
sion, are  disgusting  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Our  mthers  nev^  dreamed 
of  boasting  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Boasting  was  then  left  for  the 
other  side.  Even  in  the  next  war,  foolish  boasting  was  not  heard,  but  ex» 
treme  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  contest  characterised  America.  A  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  whatever  might  be  the  final  result, 
would  produce  calamities  more  terrible  and  general  than  can  be  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  probable  that  the  nation  most  anxious  for  the  contest, 
would  suffer  the  most.  i 

But  happily  the  war  spirit  is  subsiding.  It  has  never  been  awakened  but 
in  the  most  unthinking  and  superficial  of  the  people.  The  industrious  and 
thoughtful,  and  particularly  tb«  religious  portion  of  the  community,  have 
heard  of  no  grievances  caUing  for  spontaneous  indignation.  They  have 
seen  no  exhibition  of  an  unjust  spint  manifested  towards  the  American 
people  by  England,  and  are  not  only  perfectly  willing  to  await  explana- 
tions, but  earnestly  desire  that  the  wise  statesmen  of  both  countries  may 
together  succeed  in  devising  some  satisfactory  and  just  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  prostitution  of  the  flag  of  either  nation  to  the  base  purposes  of 
piracy. 

Another  thought  is  suggested  by  this  theme.  Christians,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  must  assume  to  a  greater  extent,  political  au- 
thority and  activity.  In  these  two  great  nations  the  people  govern.  Par- 
ticularljr  and  undeniably  is  this  true  of  our  nation.  Wnen  all  Christian 
people  m  this  country  understand  their  dut^  in  this  respect,  politics  will 
oe  greatlv  improved.  If  the  present  machinery'  is  unfit  for  Cnristians  to 
handle,  then  a  new  enginery  must  be  invented.  Christian  men  are  respon- 
sible for  the  character  of  a  free  country,  so  far  as  their  influence  properly 
used  can  extend,  and  in  America  every  Christian  ought  to  be  a  true  politi- 
cian. When  this  is  brought  about  and  understood,  the  tone  of  feeling 
among  our  senators  and  repres^tatives  will  be  greatly  improved. 
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ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  great  event  on 
the  future  iateroourse.  and  deatiny  of  .nations.  Its  silent,  but  sure  «*d 
powerful  infljience,  in  linking  them  in  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual  interetW 
must  mark  a  new  era  in  the  world's  peace. 

But  we  have  little  need  ourselyes.to  dwell  on.  the.  financial  or  politlcalt 
the  social,  moral  or  religious  bearings  of  this  signal  event  The  papeva 
and  pulpits  of  all  Christendom,  its  flreiideB  and  its  market-places,  are  now 
astir  with  Its  manifold  and  cheering  presages  of  good  to  mankind.    The 
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friends  of  peace,  who  have  long  been  watching  on  every  side  such  prori- 
dential  aid  to  our  cause,  can  well  afford  to  postpone  awhile  our  special  com- 
ments. If  the  friends  of  God  and  humanity  will  improve  equally  well 
other  passing  signs  of  the  times,  we  shall  have  &r  less  occasion  for  labor 
or  anxiety  in  our  cause. 


OvK  RioKiPTB,  acknowledged  in  this  number,  will  be  found  unusually  enoour- 
aging;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  thsee 
can  at  present  be  used  for  the  Society's  current  expeneee,  and  hence  cannot  re- 
lieve us  from  our  usual  dependance  on  the  liberality  of  its  friends. 
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Gkrbit  Bioth's  Annims— Cobubotions.— We  very  much  regret  that  thsre 
are  so  many  typographical  errors  in  our  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  Address 
Xhe  following  are  those  which  most  affsct  the  meaning.    The  New  York  Tribune 
edition  of  it,  as  finally  published,  we  find  was  entirely  correct 

Page  3,  "  iU  greatest  destroyer,"  should  be  **  tktir.'*    Page  4,  after  <*  moral 
and  spiritual  toorld,"  strike  out  **%owld; "  before  '*  power  of  peace  to  bless, '^ 

mail  **  m4iA4paI<««(   *'      Po^A  A     *' AVAPV  tTAnArfttirm  »hnll**  Mkn.H  **  aheyitl/f  >>*   "flptef 

*  A.  * 
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read  *'  unbroken.:'    Page  5,  *'  every  generation  shall,**  read  **  should  ;"  "enter 


oa— fr«e  £rom  (insert  "aU")  the  dead  weights."  Page  6,  **bo  when 
guilty —it  is  (insert  '*  they  also  are  ")  guilty  of  it"  lb.,  **  a  nation  is 
'^  as  a  ")  something  else."  Page  7,  '*  a  declaration  of  war  (insert  "  agamst  an 
unresisting  nation")  would  be  met."  lb.,  *'a  philosopher  had  (should  be 
*' has")  said."  Page  10,  <* perpetuate  cause  (should  be  "curse")  of  war." 
Page  12,  "combining  to  (insert " plunder  and")  kill."  Page  13,  "with  thii 
(insert  "proposed  ")  armed  police."  lb.,  "  they  are  (insert  "  commonly  er- 
gardedas")  fitfood  for  powder."  Page  17,  *'will  be  required  to  do  (insert 
*^  the  one  as  to  do  ")  the  other."  lb,,  strike  out  "  enough,  considering  his  char- 
acter and  " — and  insert  "  though  considering  his  character  and  calling,  that 
ssaall  pay  is  quite  large  enough.  Their  wages  should  be  what  men  of  theur 
character  and  reeponsible  and  perilous  services  are  ^titled  to."  Page  20,  "  so* 
dety  shall  be  (iniert  "  made  '*)  equally  safe."  Bgige  21,  ninth  line,  insert  "  It 
leaves  woman  plundered  of  her  ri^ts."  Page  22,  "extend  its  impariialify 
(^read  "  it  impartially  ")  to  men  of  every  clime." 

It  is  iUfficult  to  account  for  such  and  so  many  mistakes,  except  by  suppodng 
that  the  copy  of  the  N.  IL  TMbune,  from  which  we  printed,  was  not,  as  we  took  it 
to  be,  a  corrected  one,  mt  such  as  are  often  sent  off  in  haste  by  daily  papers,  we 
see  told,  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  mail,  and  the  bulk  of  the  edition  left  to  be 
tataequently  oorrested  with  caie. 
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SYSTEM  OF  MEANS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

The  means  employed  in  the  cause  of  peace  all  aim  at  the  single 
object  of  abolishing  the  custom  of  war.     Nations  have  been  wont, 
in  every  age  and  clime,  to  rely  on  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes,  and  the  defence  or  enforcement  of  their  rights ;  and 
this  immemorial,  world-wide  practice,  we  propose  in  time  to  supersede 
by  the  introduction  of  rational  and  peaceful  methods  that  shall  accom- 
plish far  more  effectually  the  great  ends  of  international  security  and 
justice.     It  is  very  clear  that  such  a  result  can  be  reached  only  by 
long-continued  efforts,  wisely  directed  to  effect  a  radical  change  in 
the  views  of  individuals,  the  habits  of  society,  and  the  usages  of 
government.     Public  opinion  must  be  our   great  lever;  and  with 
this  view  we  have  from  the  start  set  atwrork,  as  fast  and  widely  as 
we  could,  the  means  most  likely  to  recast  the  general  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  on  this  whole  subject  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel* 
Such  a  change  of  the  public  mind  most  assuredly  would,  but  nothing 
short  of  this  ever  can,  insure  the  grand  consummation  we  seek — the 
entire  abolition  of  that  war-system  which  has  for  so  many  thousand 
years  hung,  a  mammoth  incubus  of  crime  and  blood,  on  the  bosom  o( 
our  whole  race. 

Our  course,  then,  is  very  simple.  We  seek  to  put  in  operation 
such  agencies  and  influences  as  shall  gradually,  yet  surely,  change 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  thus  bring  the  practice  of  war  at 
length  to  an  entire  and  perpetual  end  in  every  Christian  land.  Our 
chief  instrumentalities  for  this  purpose  have  been  the  Pulpit,  the 
Press,  and  the  System  of  popular  Education  in  the  family,  the  com- 
mon school,  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

1.  The  Pulpit — ^we  employ  to  some  extent  through  our  own  agents, 
bat  endeavor  far  more  widely  to  enlist  through  the  pastoral  ministry. 
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For  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  constantly  in  our  employ  from 
two  to  five  or  six  lecturers,  besides  ten  or  twelve  local  agents  scat*^ 
tered  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  year  to  year  we  have 
not  only  urged  all  pastors  to  preach  on  the  subject,  but  have  gra- 
tuitously furnished  them,  if  desired,  with  our  publications  as  helps> 
and  made  them  for  such  service  regular  members  of  our  society. 
How  many  of  them  have  complied  with  these  urgent  requests  of  ours^ 
we  know  not ;  but  of  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  preachers  in  our 
land,  we  would  charitably  hope  that  not  a  few  have  done  so  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  have  thus  contributed  not  a  little  in  the 
aggregate  towards  forming  the  christianized  public  opinion  that  shall 
in  time  put  an  end  to  all  war. 

2.  The  Press  — has  been  our  chief  reliance,  and  has  been  used  by 
us  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have 
stereotyped  more  than  seventy  tracts,  varying  from  four  to  twenty- 
four  pages  each,  and  five  popular  volumes  of  considerable  size,  of 
some  of  which  more  than  20,000  copies  have  been  put  in  circulation. 
In  some  years  we  have,  for  every  dollar  received  into  our  treasury, 
circulated  matter  equal  to  more  than  a  thousand  tract  pages,  and  this 
year  are  likely  to  go  con^derably  beyond  even  this  proportion.  Our 
periodical  has  always  been  far  too  restricted  in  its  circulation ;  yet 
sometimes  it  has  exceeded  10,000  copies,  and  now  goes,  as  a  reminder 
of  their  duty  to  this  cause,  and  a  help  in  its  due  and  effective  im- 
portance, to  newspapers  in  our  country,  chiefiy  religious,  that  circulate 
more  than  half  a  million  cities  every  week,  or  some  thirty  or  forty 
millions  every  year.  In  these  and  other  ways  we  are  constantly  subsid- 
izing this  mighty,  ubiquitous  agency  to  scatter  broadcast  over  all  the 
land  such  seeds  of  peace  as  can  hardly  fail  in  time  to  bring  forth  their 
appropriate  fruits  ifl  a  christianized  public  opinion  that  shall  ulti 
mately  put  a  stop  to  all  war,  and  uproot  for  ever  the  whole  war- 
system. 

3.  The  System  of   Popular  Education  —  we  have  as  yet 

but  very  partially  set  at  work  in  this  great  reform ;  but,  deeming  it 
altogether  essential  to  full  and    permanent  success,  we  have  in 

progress  plans  by  which  we  hope  in  time  to  enlist  effectually  in  our 

service  every  fireside,  every  common  and  Sabbath  school,  and  every 

seminary  of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Here,  then,  we  have  as  good  a  system  of  instrumentalities  as  we 

could  well  desire ;  and  we  need,  under  Grod,  only  the  means  of  setting 

and  keeping  it  duly  at  work.    The  means  requisite  for  this  purpose, 

however,  have  been  sadly  wanting ;  for  we  speak  entirely  within  the 
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troth  when  we  saj,  there  has  been  given  to  this  cause  scarce  a^ingle 
dollar  where  fiitj  were  imperatively  needed  for  its  proper  and  full 
prosecution.  There  has  been  made  upon  us  a  demand  strangely 
onreasonable ;  we  have  been  expected  to  reach  results  the  most 
difficult  and  vastly  important,  with  only  the  merest  pittance  of  means 
found  indispensable  in  other  causes.  The  missionary  cause  is  now 
receiving  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year ;  some  of  our  ablest  editors  cal* 
cnlated  our  last  presidential  election  to  have  cost  the  several  parties 
more  than  $25,000,000 ;  and  in  the  single  state  of  New  York  the 
friends  of  temperance  annually  spent  more  than  $40,000  for  several 
years  in  successi<^.  But  how  much  has  been  spent  in  the  cause  of 
Peace  among  us?  For  the  first  twelve  years  (under  Dr.  Worcester) 
probably  less  than  $500  a  year ;  during  the  first  ei^t  years  of  our 
own  society,  (1828-36,)  an  average  of  not  much  more,  certainly  not 
more  than  $800  a  year ;  and  even  during  the  last  twenty  years  our 
income  has  never  reached  $7,000  a-year,  while  its  average  has  been  ^ 
(hdIj  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  With  such  a  meagre  pittance,  what 
could  have  been  expected  ?  The  whole  income  of  our  cause,  during 
the  forty-two  years  of  its  operations  in  this  country,  has  been  hardly 
enough,  on  an  average,  to  yield  a  decent  support  for  a  single  man  of 
ability;  and  if  the  services  had  not  been  so  generally  gratuitous,  and 
the  utmost  economy  had  not  been  practiced  in  the  use  of  its  slender 
resources,  we  could  have  accomplished  only  a  very  small  part  of 
what  we  have.  We  may  well  marvel  that  so  much  has  been  done 
with  means  so  very  small — ^ten  times  as  much,  indeed,  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  if  there  had  been  furnished  fifty 
dollars,  or  only  ten,  for  every  ono  that  has  been  given,  we  might 
ere  this  have  seen  results  that  would  have  put  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  this  great  Christian  reform  beyond  all  cavil  or  doubt 
forever. 

Many  other  facts  and  views  we  would  fain  press  on  the  attention 
of  our  friends ;  but  we  hope  these  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  recall 
the  claims  of  our  cause  for  tenfold  more  means  than  it  has  ever  yet 
received  in  the  prosecution  of  its  arduous  and  most  important  work. 
We  at  first  thought  to  mention,  as  we  easily  could,  specifie  ways  in 
which  there  aught  to  be  spent  not  less  than  $50,000  a  year  as  indis- 
pensable to  a  full  or  adequate  prosecution  of  this  cause.  We  may 
yet  renew  the  subject ;  and  meanwhile  we  beg  our  friends  to  ponder 
it  well  for  themselves.  Christendom  is  now  wasting  upon  her  war- 
system  nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  every  year ;  and  will 
not  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  give  half-  &>  million 
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for  its  removal  where  the  people  are  now  compelled  to  pay  two 
thoasand  times  as  much  ?  Only  half  a  million  a  year  rightly  used 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  put  an  end  in  time 
to  war  and  the  war-system  in  every  Christian  land.  Ck>uld  half  a 
million  be  spent  to  better  purpose  in  any  other  way  ?  Can  the  friend 
of  God  or  man  give  while  he  lives,  or  bequeath  at  his  death,  his 
money  to  any  object  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  do  more  good  ? 


HAS  THE  CAUSE  OP  PEACE  MADE  PROGRESS? 

A  GBRTAiK  class  of  minds,  incurable  skeptics  on  a  subject  like 
this,  cannot  see  that  it  has;  but  to  candid,  thoughtful  observers 
of  passing  events  and  influences,  we  submit  a  few  undeniable 
facts  to  show  how  much  has  already  been  gained : 

1.  The  peace  of  Europe  was  preserved  from  the  origin  of  this 
cause,  in  1815,  to  the  rise  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  —  nearly 
forty  years.  Whatever  their  motives,  whether  those  of  principle 
or  mere  self-interest,  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  did  in  fact  keep 
peace  among  themselves  during  all  this  time. 

2.  There  is  everywhere  a  growing  aversion  to  war.  Publio 
opinion  will  not  tolerate  it  now  in  cases  where  it  would  formerly 
have  clamored  for  it  at  once.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  up  a 
war ;  and  nations  are  much  more  disposed  to  rely  on  peacefrQ 
means  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

3.  New  safeguards  have  been  provided  against  the  recurrence 
of  war.  More  and  better  expedients  are  devised  to  obviate  its 
occasions,  especially  by  improving  the  law  of  nations  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  and  introducing  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  in. 
terpretation  and  application  of  its  principles.  In  this  silent  way 
there  may  be  prevented  a  multitude  of  wars  that  might  otherwise 
arise. 

4.  War,  when  it  does  come,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  far 
less  evil.  Take,  as  an  illustration  on  this  point,  only  a  part  of 
what  was  done  in  April,  1856,  by  the  Peace  Congress  which 
brought  the  Crimean  War  to  a  close.  They  declared  that  pri- 
vateering  is  and  remains  abolished ;  that  a  neutral  flag  protects 
whatever  it  covers  ;  that  free  ships  everywhere  make  free  goods  ; 
that  the  commerce  of  neutrals  shall  be  unmolested  in  war  as  in 
peace,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  put  under  ban  except  articles 
strictly  contraband  of  war.  Such  meliorations  are  a  long  stride 
towards  the  final  abolition  of  war  itsel£    Privateering,  for  in- 
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stance,  has  heretofore  been  as  trnlj  a  part  of  its  evils  as  battles 
themselves,  no  small  share,  indeed,  of  its  ag^egate  cnmes  and 
wars ;  and  the  single  act  of  declaring  it  forever  abolished,  is  worth, 
a  million  times  over,  all  that  the  whole  peace  movement  has  yet 
oost. 

5.  Nations,  moreover,  have  begun  to  adopt  substitutes  for 
war  that  bid  fair  to  supersede  in  time  its  alleged  necessity,  and 
thus  bring  it  gradually,  yet  sorely,  into  ultimate  disuse.  The 
Peace  Congress  in  1856,  for  example,  unanimously  endorsed  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  place  of  the  sword,  and  recommended 
its  general  adoption  by  nations  in  the  adjustment  of  their  difficul' 
ties  ;  and  by  a  number  of  leading  nations  it  has  already  been 
actually  put  in  practice. 

We  might  add  other  facts ;  but  are  not  these  alone  more  than 
enough  to  prove  the  actual  and  most  ho](>eiul  progress  of  this 
cause  ?  If  not,  what  ever  can  prove  it  ?  We  challenge  any  man 
of  intelligence  and  candor  to  name  a  single  other  cause  that  has  ac- 
complished more,  or  even  as  much,  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
means.  The  missionary  enterprise  is  justly  thought  by  its  friends 
to  have  been  very  decidedly  successful ;  but  vnth  a  little  more  than 
one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  all,  could  it,  in  forty  years,  have 
made  on  the  Pagan  worid  as  marked  or  effective  an  impression  as 
we  have  on  the  custom  of  war  ?  Each  enterprise  is  alike  a  reform ; 
but  which  is  at  this  moment  most  nearly  accomplished  ?  Which 
has  already  achieved  the  largest  share  of  its  great  work  ?  The 
aim  of  Peace  is  to  abolish  war  in  every  Christian  land,  while  that 
of  Missions  is  to  evaugelize  all  nations ;  and  every  one  must 
see  that  Christendom  is  now  much  nearer  to  peace  than  the  world 
is  to  a  reception  of  the  gospel. 


THE  CO-WORKERS  FOR  PEACE. 

God  secures  his  ends  only  by  proper  and  adequate  means  ;  and 
such  means  are  just  as  indispensable  in  the  cause  of  peace  as 
in  any  other.  In  only  this  way  will  he  ever  fulfil  his  promise 
that  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  learn 
war  no  more.  It  must  be  a  process  of  means  wisely  and 
effectually  adapted  to  such  an  end.  The  moral  suasion  of  the 
gospel,  the  power  of  Christian  truth  and  love,  must  be  applied 
long  and  well  to  this  custom.    Light  must  be  poured  upon  it 
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from  reason  and  history ;  its  enormous  gailt  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  full  blaze  of  revelation ;  its  immeasurable  evils  must  be 
spread  as  far  as  possible  before  every  class  in  the  community; 
and  such  a  process  of  exposure  must  be'  continued,  until  the 
mass  of  minds  in  every  Christian  land  shall  come  to  regard 
this  relic  of  a  bloody  and  barbarous  paganism  with  a  portion 
of  God's  own  unmingled  abhorrence,  and  call  in  thunder-tones 
upon  rulers  to  settle  their  quarrels  without  the  countless  crimes 
and  miseries  of  war. 

But  who  shall  use  these  means  ?  Surely  the  followers  of  Christ 
must ;  for  God  has  chosen  them  as  his  special  co-workers  in 
every  cause  like  this.  In  his  gospel  he  has  furnished  means 
the  most  effectual  for  the  permanent  peace  of  our  world,  and 
promised  in  due  time  to  render  them,  if  rightly  used,  com- 
pletely successful.  As  children  of  the  God  of  Peace,  as  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  this  cause  is  eminently  their  own  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  lead  its  van,  they  prove  themselves  recreant  to 
their  high  and  sacred  obligations.  Had  they  from  the  first 
done  their  whole  duty  on  this  subject,  war  would  long  ago 
have  vanished  from  Christendom  ;  and,  would  they  now  do  what 
they  might  and  should,  this  custom  would  cease  ere  long  from 
every  Christian  land,  and  eventually  from  the  whole  earth.  And 
are  they  not  responsible  to  God  for  what  they  might  do,  if  they 
would  ? 

Still  greater  is  the  responsibility  of  Christian  ministers  as 
leaders  of  the  church.  Their  influence  is  proverbial.  Their 
character,  their  office,  their  relations  to  society,  all  arm  them 
with  a  vast  amount  of  mqral  power.  They  speak  in  God's 
name,  on  God's  day,  from  God's  word.  Their  influence  is  well- 
nigh  omnipresent  in  every  Christian  community.  Almost  every 
mind  is  open  to  their  appeals.  They  touch  the  great  main- 
springs of  society,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  chief  engines  of 
moral  power.  If  they  would  all  unite  as  one  man,  and  con- 
centrate the  full  weight  of  their  influence  against  war,  how 
soon  would  it  melt  away,  like  dew  before  the  rising  sun,  from 
every  land  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  gospel !  And  wiU 
ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  refuse  or  neglect  any  longer 
thus  to  do  their  duty  on  this  subject  ?  •  Will  they  not  preach 
upon  it,  and  lead  their  people  to  pray,  contribute  and  labor  for 
this  blessed  cause  f 

The  press,  too,  must  be  fully  enlisted  in  its  behalf.     Its  ten 
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reading  community,  and  poor  forth  a  ceaseless  stream  of  facts, 
arguments  and  appeals,- tOt  illustrate  the  sin  and  curse  of  war, 
and  the  duty,  the  glory  and  the  blessedness  of  peace.  Would 
to  God  that  editors,  and  writers  for  the  press,  and  others  who 
have,  or  might  have,  influence  over  it,  would  unite  to  bring 
this  mighty  engine  into  frequent,  habitual,  earnest  advocacy  of 
this  cause. '  No  war  6an  come,  where  the  press  is  free,  without 
first  obtaining  its  permission  ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  alone,  if  fully  united  for  the 
purpose,  to  insure  the  permanent  peace  of  all  Christendom. 
An  enviable  power,  but  an  awful  responsibility  1 

Still  more,  if  possible,  do  we  expect  from  teachers.  Their 
influence  is  universal ;  they  are  scattering  everywhere  the  seeds 
of  character ;  and  hence  every  college,  and  every  professional 
seminary,  every  common  and  Sabbath  school,  every  fireside  in 
Christendom,  ought  to  become  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up 
everywhere  such  a  generation  of  peace-makers  as  would  spon- 
taneously keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Nor  do  we  depend  less  upon  the  aid  of  women.  As  mothers 
and  teachers,  they  are  the  chief  educators  of  mankind ;  they 
have  access  in  childhood  to  every  mind  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favorable ;  they  cast  the  mould  of  society  through 
the  world ;  they  may,  under  God,  make  its  character  very  much 
what  they  please ;  and,  would  they  stamp  upon  every  young 
mind  under  their  care  a  deep,  indellible  impression  of  peace, 
war  must  of  necessity  cease  with  the  very  next  generation  thus 
trained.  Daughter  of  God  1  there  is  hardly  a  relation  in  life 
where  you  cannot  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Are  you  a  wife  f 
You  can  mould,  more  or  less,  your  husband's  habits  of  thinking 
on  this  subject.  Are  you  a  mother?  You  can  train  your 
children  to  a  love  of  peace,  and  a  deep,  habitual  abhorrence  of 
war.  You  may,  if  you  will,  diffuse  the  principles  of  peace 
through  the  whole  circle  of  your  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
Are  you  a  teacher  in  a  Sabbath  or  any  other  school  ?  You  can 
impress  your  views  of  peace  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils, 
and  infuse  your  spirit  into  their  hearts.  Do  you  write  for  the 
press  ?  You  can  there  plead  this  cause  with  an  eloquence  all 
your  own. 

There  ought  to  be  a  general  rally  of  the  good  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  cause  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  essential 
to  success.    Its  success  rests,  under  God,  on  them.    Let  them 
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use  these  means  aright,  and  He  will  not  long  withhold  his 
blessing.  Let  the  gospel,  wherever  preached,  be  rightly  applied 
to  this  custom ;  let  the  press  be  fully  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this 
cause ;  let  preachers  of  the  gospel  enforce  its  pacific  just  as 
they  do  any  of  its  other  truths ;  let  Christians  of  every  name' 
come  up  to  this  work  as  one  man,  and  put  forth  their  utmost 
energies  ;  let  associations,  if  necessary,  be  formed*  and  scores 
of  selected  advocates  plead,  and  the  Mends  of  humanity  all 
rally  with  their  gifts,  and  prayers,  and  personal  efforts ;  let 
books,  and  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  full  of  stirring 
facts,  and  burning  appeals,  be  scattered  far  and  wide  in  every 
city  and  town,  in  every  village,  hamlet  and  habitation;  let 
every  church,  every  Sabbath  and  common  school,  every  academy 
and  college,  every  seminary  of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  fireside  in  Christendom,  become  a  nursery  of  peace 
to  train  up  an  entire  generation  of  peace-makers.  Let  all  these 
hold  up  war  before  every  class  in  the  community  as  a  giant 
ofifender  against  God,  as  the  master-scourge  of  our  world,  and 
could  this  custom  long  stand  before  such  an  array  of  influences  f 


OAPT.  VICARS  AND  JOHN  NEWTON  : 

OR  TBTE   CHRISTIAK  WARRIOR   AND  THE   CHRISTIAN   SLAVE-TRADER. 

While  regarding  war  as  utterly  incompatible  with  our  religion 
of  peace,  we  readily  admit  that  some  sincere  Christians  have 
been  warriors,  and  conscientiously  devoted  their  life  to  the 
profession  of  arms.  This  fact  we  take  to  be  undeniable  ;  but 
how  shall  we  account  for  it  ?  Such  men  as  Capt.  Vicars,  CoL 
Gardiner,  and  Gen.  Havelock  certainly  gave  remarkable  proofs 
of  genuine  and  eminent  piety ;  and  does  not  their  experience 
prove  the  practice  of  war  and  the  profession  of  arms  to  be 
really  consistent  with  the  gospel  ?  If  not,  how  could  men, 
confessedly  so  distinguished  for  the  general  excellence  of  their 
Christian  character,  live  and  die  warriors  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  with  a  full  belief  that  they  were  all  along  dis- 
charging their  highest  duties  to  man  and  to  God  ? 

We  see  not  how  an  intelligent  believer  in  the  gospel  can 
feel  any  serious  difficulty  in  answering  a  question  like  this. 
It  proves  only  a  conceded  fact — the  imperfection  of  Christians  ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  church  shows  how  easy  it  is  for 
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them,  BB  for  other  men,  to  float  down  the  current  of  a  general 
degeneracy.  From  the  third  century  downward,  they  fell  into 
many  practices  notoriously  unchristian.  Tertullian,  even  in  his 
day,  charged  them  with  occasional  indulgence  in  the  Pa^n 
worship,  and  in  some  cases  with  admitting  manufacturers  of 
idols  to  the. Christian  ministry.  In  the  next  century,  Lactantius 
says  Christians  filled  inferior  ofSces  in  the  Pagan  priesthood ; 
and  so  common  had  it  become  for  them  to  accept  such  priest- 
hoods, that  early  in  this  century  the  council  of  Elvira  found  it 
necessary  to  .pass  q)ecial  canons  forbidding  such  scandalous 
practices.  How  easy  and  natural,  then,  for  the  mass  of  Chris* 
tians,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  to  slide  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  war  as  perfectly  consistent  with  their  religion.  In 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  they  could  hardly  have  conceived  it 
possible  for  the  church  to  employ  the  sword  in  spreading  the 
gospel ;  but  during  how  many  centuries  was  it  deemed  the 
very  climax  of  Christian  excellence,  the  surest  passport  to  the 
highest  seat  in  heaven,  to  wage  war  against  Pagans  or  Mo- 
homedans  for  the  diffusion  or  defence  of  Christianity.  The 
Crusader,  the  fighter  for  the  gospel,  was  more  highly  esteemed 
in  those  ages  than  the  Christian  missionary  is  now.  Such  was 
the  general,  if  not  universal,  conscience  of  real  Christians.  Did 
all  this  prove  the  thing  right  ? 

So  with  other  usages.  For  ages  did  the  trial  by  ordeal 
and  by  combat  prevail  without  a  question  of  its  propriety. 
The  accused  was  required  to  fight  his  accuser  in  single  combat, 
or  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  plunging  his  own  arm  into  boiling 
water,  of  lifting  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand,  of  walking 
barefooted  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  of  passing  through 
other  trials  equally  severe  and  perilous.  Such  trials  were  con- 
ducted with  the  most  solemn  religious  ceremonies  ;  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  wont  to  be 
present;  the  Almighty  was  invoked,  as  now  in  war,  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  the  innocent ;  and  whoever  escaped  the  ordeal  un- 
harmed,  or  came  off  from  the  combat  victorious,  was  supposed 
to  be  acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  God.  Even  questions  of 
theology  and  ethics  were  sometimes  submitted  to  this  absurd 
test.  All  this  Christians  then  thought  consistent  with  the 
gospel ;  but  was  it  so  in  fact  ?  Did  their  common  conscience 
make  it  all  right  ? 

Take  the  wrong  views  of  good  men  in  any  other  period. 
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Christians,  no  less  distinguished  than  Cotton  Mather,  once  deemed 
it  proper,  and  even  incumbent,  to  hang  witches  and  persecute 
Quakers  and  Baptists.  For  ages  it  was  a  point  of  conscience 
with  the  church,  with  the  best  Christians,  to  fine,  imprison  and 
bum  heretics.  The  principle  underlying  the  inquisition  was  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Papists,  but  was  common  to  nearly  all 
Christians.  Knox,  Calvin  and  other  reformers,  the  most  illus* 
trious  names  in  all  Protestant  Christendom,  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  persecution,  and  verily  thought  they  were  thus  doing 
service  to  God  and  his  gospel.  No  man  can  deny  this  general 
fact ;  but,  because  Christians  so  conscientiously  persecuted  for 
ages,  will  this  prove  it  consistent  with  the  gospel  ?  Why  then 
presume  war  to  be  right,  just  because  some  good  men  apologize 
for  it,  or  engage  in  it  as  a  profession  ? 

Even  the  slave-trade  sprang  from  a  perverted  conscience.  It 
was  long  deemed  right  by  Christians  themselves ;  and  nearly 
all  the  apologies  now  urged  in  favor  of  war,  were  then 
reiterated  to  justify  that  infernal  traffic.  Prejudice,  and  passion^ 
and  interest,  and  vested  rights,  and  long  usage,  all  clamored 
loud  in  its  behalf,  and  for  a  time  overwhelmed  with  fierce 
reproach  the  few  that  dared  at  first  to  call  it  in  question.  The 
very  traffic  that  is  now  branded  as  piracy,  and  worthy  of  the 
gallows,  was  for  ages  "  deemed  a  very  genteel  employment,'' 
in  which  Christians  did  not  scruple  to  engage.  Did  their 
example  make  it  right?  Because  so  distinguished  a  saint  as 
John  Newton  was  engaged  for  years  in  the  slave-trade  without 
one  twinge  of  remorse,  and  seemed  all  the  time  eminently  devout 
and  godly,  will  this  prove  the  practice  consistent  with  th^ 
gospel  ? 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  this  case.  It  ia  well  known  that  for 
years  after  he  became  a  Christian,  John  Newton  continued  to 
command  a  slave-ship,  part  of  the  time  on  his  own  account  as 
principal,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  being  wrong ; 
and,  even  when  writing  his  own  life  long  after,  he  spoke  of  the 
business,  not  as  at  all  criminal,  disreputable,  or  of  doubtful 
propriety,  but  as  "  alwaya  deemed  a  very  genteel  employment  I " 
His  conscience  was  so  profoundly  asleep  over  its  guilt,  that  he 
verily  deemed  it  a  favored  school  of  piety  I  He  says, 
apparently  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  never  had  such  spiritual 
enjoyment  as  when  in  the  command  of  his  slave-ship  I  The 
experience  of  this  Christian  slave-trader  on  the  coast  of  Gui  lea 
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quite  equals  that  of  the  young  Christian  warrior  in  the  Crimea. 
"  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  any  calling  that  seems  more  favor" 
able,  or  affords  greater  advantages  to  an  awakened  mind,  for 
promoting  the  life  of  Ood  in  the  soul,  especially  to  a  person 
who  has  the  command  of  a  ship,  than  a  seafaring  life  in  African 
voyages.  /  never  knew  sweeter  or  more  frecpjuerd  hours  of  divine 
communion  than  in  my  two  last  voyages  to  Guinea,  when  I  was 
either  almost  secluded  from  society  on  shipboard,  or  when  on 
shore  among  the  natives.''  Newton  left  this  business,  not  from 
any  compunctions  of  conscience,  but  fix)m  sudden  ill-health ; 
and,  when  writing  his  autobiography  ten  years  later,  the  very 
man  who  nearly  equalled  Bunyan  or  Augustine  in  reproaching 
himself  for  other  sins,  ''  publicly  commemorated  his  pursuit  of 
this  traffic  without  one  word  of  apology  or  self-reproach  on 
that  account"  Because  such  a  Christian  thus  viewed  the 
slave-trade,  shall  we  deem  that  atrocious,  diabolical  traffic  con- 
sistent with  the  gospel  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  insensibility  of  John  Newton 
to  the  guilt  of  the  slave-trade.  ''  It  was/'  as  Sir  James 
Stephens  well  says,  ''  sanctioned  by  th^  prevalent  opinions, 
and  countenanced  by  the  general  practice  of  his  contemporaries. 
Ib  his  early  days  the  current  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  slave-trade  ran  too  strongly  to  be  stemmed,  except  by  the 
most  powerful  understanding,  guided  by 'the  mo&t  healthM 
conscience.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy 
of  the  following  statement,  in  which  he  adverts  to  his  own 
participation  in  it : — '  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
dave-trade,  I  never  had  the  least  scruple  as  to  its  lawfulness. 
I  was,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied,  as  the  appointment  Providence 
had  marked  out  for  me.'  Such  is  the  dominion  of  the  social 
over  the  individual  conscience  I  Such  the  control  which  the 
immoral  maxims  of  his  associates  may  obtain  even  over  a  devout 
student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  hopeless  is  it  to  shape  a 
right  course,  even  by  the  aid  of  that  heavenly  compass,  unless 
the  navigator  shall  make  allowances  for  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  magnetic  currents  through  which  he  is  passing." 

How  applicable  is  all  this  to  the  case  of  Capt.  Vicars  I  The 
Christian  warrior,  like  the  Christian  slave-trader,  had  lived  all 
his  days  in  a  moral  atmosphere  that  rendered  his  conscience 
well-nigh  impervious  to  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  business 
as  a  warrior  was  at  all  incompatible  with  his  profession  as  a 
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thought  of  being  wrong  in  his  trade  of  blood  as  the  pious 
slaver  had  in  his  infernal  traffic  of  human  life.  Just  listen  to 
John  Newton.  While  commanding  a  sort  of  floating  pandemoni- 
um, his  victims  "  packed  like  herrings,  stifled,  sick,  and  broken- 
hearted, the  voice  of  their  gaoler,  with  only  a  single  plank 
between  them,  might  be  heard  day  by  day  conducting  the 
prayers  of  his  ship's  company,  singing  a  devout  imitation  of 
his  own  of  the  verses  of  Propertius,  and  experiencing,  as  he 
assures  us,  '  sweeter  and  imare  frequent  hours  of  divine  comr 
munion  than  he  had  ever  elsewhere  knownJ  "  Strange  incon- 
sistency !  A  man  apparently  enjoying  daily  communion  with 
God,  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  perpetrating  cruelties  and  vil- 
lainies at  which  a  demon  might  well  blush  I  Was  ever  a  con- 
science drugged  into  a  more  utter  insensibility  ?  Devout  as  a 
saint,  while  doing  the  deeds  of  a  fiend  I  In  the  same  strain 
with  Newton,  Vicars  says,  "It  is  six  months  since  I  have  been 
within  reach  of  a  house  of  prayer,  or  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  the  sacrament;  yet  never  have  I  enjoyed  more 
frequent  or  more  precious  communion  with  my  Saviour  than  I 
have  found  in  the  trenches  or  in  my  tent."  So  conscientious 
and  devout  was  he  in  his  work  of  human  butchery  !  No  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  in  the  path  of  Christian  duty  while 
bayonetting  poor  Russian  peasants  on  their  pwn  soil,  and 
hurrying  as  many  of  his  enemies  as  possible  to  their  last  account 
in  guilt  and  blood  t  All  this  was  a  part  of  his  religion  .as  a 
Christian  warrior,  and  he  verily  thought  he  was  thus  doing  the 
will  of  his  Master  in  heaven,  the  Prince  of  Peace  I ! 

Now,  we  are  not  calling  in  question  the  piety  of  either  Vicars 
or  Newton  ;  but  we  do  earnestly  protest  against  the  inference 
that  the  slave-trade  must  have  been  right  because,  forsooth, 
Christians,  conscientious  and  devout,  once  pursued  it  without 
scruple,  or  that  war  may  now  be  consistent  with  the  gospel 
because  some  godly  men  still  uphold  it,  and  engage  in  it  as  a 
profession.  Nobody  now  pretends  to  justify  the  slave-trade  from 
the  example  of  John  Newton ;  and  why  should  the  example  of 
such  a  man  as  Vicars  or  Havelock  be  held  to  sanction  either 
war,  or  the  profession  of  arms  ?  The  argument  is  worth  no 
more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  and  if  the  excellence  of  the 
Christian  slave-trader  can  never  sanctify  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  no  warrior's  personal  worth,  as  a  devout  and  godly 
man,  can  for  a  moment  excuse  his  trade  of  blood. 
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How  inconsistent  the  general  mode  of  reasoning  on  these  and' 
kindred  topics  I  Public  opinion  has  indignantly  rebuked  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Christian  slave-trader  as  a  libel  and  outrage  on  our  re^ 
ligion,  as  really  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  it  would  be  to  speak 
of  a  Christian  murderer,  while  it  still  continues,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  protest,  to  eulogize  the  wrong  example  of  the  devout, 
conscientious  warrior,  and  hold  it  up  to  general  admiration  as  a 
model  of  Christian  excellence  I  May  the  God  of  Peace  wake 
his  professed  children  to  deeper,  ^more  earnest,  more  truly  evan- 
gelical thought  on  this  strangely  neglected  subject. 


A  CUMOUS  WORK  ON  PEACE, 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  Dr.  Eatchenoffsky 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Karkoff,  was  intro- 
duced, who  expressed  his  sympathy  with  our  cause,  and  said,  "  there  was 
but  one  opinion  of  its  ultimate  success.  Fifty  years  ago,  before  the  rise  of 
Peace  Societies,  the  principle  was  warmly  advocated  by  an  able  Russian 
publicist"  Li  a  subsequent  communication.  Dr.  Katchenoffsky  gave  some 
specimens  of  this  work,  and  an  abstract  of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  —  the  Evils  of  "War,  and  the  Blessings  of  Peace.  The  first  part  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  1793,  and  the  second  in  1797, 
amid  the  general  war  then  prevailing  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  been 
published  in  1803,  at  St  Petersburgh.  It  is  entitled  '*  Dissertation  on  War 
and  Peace^  by  Basil  Mahnqfsky" 

"  Chapter  first  is  on  the  practice  of  war,  and  the  general  opinion  of  its 
necessity:  —  *  Our  short  life  is  full  of  many  necessary  evils.  Snould  we  add 
tb  them  the  unnecessary  evil  of  war  ?  The  habit  of  it  makes  us  indifierent. 
We  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  feel  our  cruelty.  War  is  the  brutal  force  of 
wild  beasts,  combined  with  the  art  of  destroying  the  life  and  happiness  of 
man.  War  is  a  monster  whose  footstens  are  stained  with  blood.  It 
deprives  the  nations  of  their  repose,  and  snortens  their  life. 

*  It  is  time  now  to  abolish  the  practice  of  settling  international  disputes 
by  the  sword.  We  think  to  mitigate  war  by  humanity  and  moderation; 
but  this  humanity  is  the  humanity  of  an  executioner,  who  makes  choice  of 
the  instruments  of  death,  not  to  spare  the  life  of  his  victims,  but  to  shorten 
at  Why  so  decme  ourselves  by  such  ideas  ?  Nothing  but  the  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  war  makes  war  necessary.  We  think  that  we  cannot  live 
without  war,  because  it  has  existed  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  But  man  is 
free ;  he  has  reason  and  will ;  he  has  hberty  of  judgment  and  of  action  to 
change  his  habits.  If  we  compare  the  Western  nations  with  the  ancient, 
we  sball  find  many  changes  made  not  only  in  laws,  usages  and  arts,  but 
even  in  religion  itself.  The  ancient  world  adored  war ;  its  gods  were 
heroes  and  warriors.  But  our  Qod  is  a  God  of  peace  and  love.  Christianity 
oommands  us  to  love  our  neighbors  without  distinction  of  nationality/ 

So  begins  our  author  his  work.    We  have  not  space  for  the  complete 
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translation  of  this  book ;  we  -will  follow  the  general  ideas,  and  give  a  few 
extracts,  the  most  remarkable  sentences,  of  Mr.  Mahnofsky  After  the 
introductory  remarks,  he  explains  the  historical  causes  of  the  existence  of 
war  in  Europe.  In  his  opinion,  there  were  only  two  principal  impedimenta 
to  general  peace  —  ignorance  and  superstition.  '  Civilization,'  says  he, 
'  shall  enlarge  our  views,  and  make  us  understand  that  the  interest  of 
every  state  or  kingdom  is  bound  with  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 
Europe  is  now  sufficiently  prepared  for  peace.  Her  inhabitants  are  united 
by  science  and  commerce,  by  similar  laws  and  manners  ;  they  profess  the 
same  religion ;  their  languages  have,  more  or  less,  a  common  ongin.  The 
name  of  European  should  be  respected  in  all  the  parts  of  the  earUi.' 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters  he  refutes  the  common  prejudice  in 
respect  of  war,  and  proves  that  this  practice  can  produce  nothing  but  evil. 
We  shall  not  repeat  his  words ;  they  are  familiar  to  peace  men.  He  thinks 
that  the  glory  of  nations  consists  not  in  the  conquests  they  make  upon 
their  neighbors,  but  in  those  peaceful  conquests  by  which  man  subdues 
nature,  and  promotes  civilization.  *  The  true  force  of  a  kingdom,'  says 
he,  '  is  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  mutual  tie  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  government.  Englishmen  are  respected  in  Errope, 
not  for  their  wars,  bnt  because  they  have  great  statesmen,  civil  and  social 
virtues,  and  public  spirit.' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  are  expressed  the  opinions  of  our  author  about 
greatness  and  heroic  virtues.  He  thinks  that  conquerors  and  generals  do 
not  promote  the  general  improvement,  but  serve  only  as  instruments  of 
ruin  and  death.  The  true  greatness  is  determined  not  by  the  numbers  of 
fought  victories,  but  by  the  number  of  useful  services  to  mankind. 

Chapter  the  fifth  is  the  most  eloquent  and  beautiful.  It  treats  of  the 
miseries  of  war.  '  We  pride  ourselves,'  says  Mr.  Mahnofsky, '  that  we 
are  humane  in  war,  and  spare  the  vanquished  foe.'  To  refute  this  opinion, 
he  gives  a  description  of  some  remarkable  sieges  and  battles.  His  remarks 
on  the  extent  of  pauperism,  and  the  increase  of  taxes  and  of  military  bud- 
gets in  modern  Europe,  are  very  interesting.  He  expresses  the  desire  that 
regular  armies  may  be  diminished. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Mr.  Mahnofsky  compares  the  miseries  of  war  with 
the  advantages  of  peace.  '  The  governments,'  says  he,  '  live  now  in  con- 
stant fear  of  war,  and  have  no  leisure  for  the  elaboration  of  laws,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  society.  The  public  money  is  employed,  not  for  the 
real  wants  of  the  people,  but  for  military  purposes.'  t 

In  the  seventh  chapter  he  speaks  about  diplomacy.  '  This  art  has  re- 
tained till  the  present  time  its  original  features,  and  consists  in  lies  and 
intrigues.  Its  instruments  are  official  and  secret  spies.  The  mutual  ani- 
mosity and  rivalry  of  nations  is  nourished  by  a  certain  class  of  publicists 
and  pamphleteers ;  some  of  them  are  corrupted  by  the  courts  and  by  ambi- 
tious men, — these  are  of  the  most  danfferous  class;  the  others  are  the 
fever-minded  patriots  who  think  that  the  love  to  country  consists  in  the 
indiscriminate  hatred  of  all  foreigners;  and  the  third  pursue  their  occupation 
firom  the  mere  love  of  scandal.  All  these  men  forget  their  duty  to  society, 
and  instead  of  promoting  peace,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  communities. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  author  speaks  of  die  means  of  a  gen- 
eral pacification.  These  are:  1.  Sanction  of  international  law  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  civilized  world.  2.  The  confederation  and  the  convocation 
of  an  international  congress.  The  principal  duty  of  this  congress  is  the 
prevention  of  war.  <  The  limits  of  nations  shall  be  determined  by  the 
congress,  and  cannot  be  changed  without  its  approval.  All  international 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  before  this  tribunal. 

Li  the  last  six  chapters  he  develops  his  general  ideas,  and  discusses  the 
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principal  questions  that  are  to  l)e  determined  bj  the  congress.  He  thinks 
that  its  authority  and  attributes  cannot  prejudice  the  independence  of 
nations.  In  resuming  his  principle^,  he  concludes  that  universal  peace  is 
the  consolidation  of  society.  If  the  civilized  nations  could  induce  their 
goTemments  to  abolish  war,  they  would  remoTe  by  it  all  the  obstacles 
now  obstructing  the  progress  of  mankind. 


THE  EARTH'S  POPULATION. 

A  distinguished  Professor  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  Herr  Debtbich,  has  lately 
issued  a  very  careful  and  reliable  work,  in  which  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  population  of  the  world  is  about  1,283,000,000. 

He  estimates  the  population  of  Europe  at  272,000,000,  although  the  geog- 
raphies only  make  it  about  258,000,000 ;  but  he  gives  reasons  that  appear 
to  be  souna  for  his  increased  figures.  According  to  a  calculation  made  in 
1787,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  the  population  of  Europe  was 
150,000,000,  and  in  1805,  it  was  estimated  At  200,000,000.  Since  the  latter 
date,  the  population  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  increased  at  an  av- 
erage rate  of  considerably  more  than  a  million  a  year.  In  reference 
to  Asia,  there  are  tolerably  reliable  data  for  China,  India  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  For  Japan,  Tartary,  Persia,  Aff- 
^hanistan,  Arabia,'  and  other  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  trust  to  con- 
jectures ;  but  720,000,000  is  believed  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  can  be 
ascertained.  To  the  whole  of  the  American  continent,  North  and  South, 
Herr  Deitrich  allows  200,000,000,  which  is  quite  liberal,  and  generally 
ubove  most  estimates.  Australia  and  the  adiacent  islands,  he  estimates  to 
haye  a  population  of  about  two  millions.  Africa  is  the  most  troublesome 
division  of  the  fflobe  to  the  Prussian  statistician ;  for,  except  in  some  of 
the  European  colonies,  there  have  been  no  enumerations  made  of  the  in- 
habitants. He,  however,  arrives,  by  some  means,  at  the  conclusion  that 
Africa  has  about  89,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  population  of  the  earth,  then,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Population  of  Europe, 272,000,000 

«  Asia, 720,000,000 

"  Afrrica, 89,000,000 

"  Australia,  etc.,. .  .* 2,000,000 

"  America, 200,000,000 

Total,. 1,283,000000 

There  are  now  at  work  three  causes  that  must  steadily  and  largely  aug- 
ment the  world's  population.— 1.  Peace.  Wars  have  become,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  much  less  frequent  than  for  ages  previous,  not  only  in  Chris- 
tendom, but  aU  oyer  the  earth  $  and  from  this  cause  alone  we  may  safely 
calculate  an  increase  every  year,  of  one  half  per  cent,  in  population.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  expecting  that  this  improvement  will  continue  in  the 
main. — 2.  A  large  and  general  increase  of  physical  comforts.  These  meet 
na  at  every  turn  among  nearly  all  classes,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  aggregate 
lairgely  to  preserve  and  prolong  life.  Our  food,  and  clothes,  and  dwellings 
and  a  hundred  like  things,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  society^  contributing 
to  increase  the  general  population  of  the  world,  especially  of  Christendom. 
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8.  Improvements  in  the  healing  art  are  now  ayertiDg  or  caring  diseases  that 
once  swept  vast  multitudes  to  the  grave.  Such  causes  are  together  extend- 
ing in  some  countries  the  average  length  of  human  life  one  quarter  or  one 
third ;  and  if  they  continue  to  increase,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  we  may 
expect  ere  long  to  see  the  world's  population  exceed  2,000,000,000,  and 
their  general  improvement  and  happiness  advance  in  a  much  larger  ratio. 
The  importance,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  of  peace  to  such  results,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 


THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER : 

A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  CONDITION  AND  PKOSPECTS. 

The  British  Government  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  recruits  to  supply  the  terrible  consumption  of  life  going  on  in  India* 
and  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  the  army  at  home.  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Naoal  and  Military  Gazette  we  find  these  words :  —  "It  is  said  that, 
ffreatlv  to  the  consternation  of  Government,  the  last  mail  from  India 
Drought  an  urgent  demand  for  reinforcements,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
in  detail,  showinff  that  while  the  number  of  regiments  of  the  Royal  army 
appeared  great,  the  actual  force  under  arms  was  small,  and  daily  diminish- 
ing by  the  casualties  of  war,  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  service  in  the 
field  in  that  climate.  To  meet  this  demand  we  are  le^  to  believe  that  the 
Government  is  in  great  difficulty,  and  that  to  obtain  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  regiments  in  India  to  their  proper  establishment,  the  MiUtia  is  to  be 
again  invited  to  volunteer.  We  have  apparentlv  a  large  army  in  India,  but 
not  BO  in  reality.  We  have  seen  it,  also,  stated  that  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  60,000  men  wanting  in  the  army  at  home  to  make  up  the  number 
voted  by  Parliament  Some  of  the  papers  are  treating  these  facts  as  some- 
thing very  marvellous,  and  starting  elaborate  theories  to  account  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  people  to  enter  into  the  army.  The  wonder  is  exactly 
the  other  way,  —  that  there  are  so  many  to  be  found  who  can  be  inducea 
to  accept  the  melancholy  and  miserable  lot  of  a  soldier's  life. 

For  what  is  that  life  P  Some  very  instructive  revelations  have  been 
made  lately  on  this  point.  It  appears  that  a  Rojal  Commission  has  been 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  Condition  of  the  British  Army, 
the  results  of  which  afford  a  singular  comment  on  the  astonishment  ex- 


home,  in  time  of  peace,  with  no  casualties  of  the  battle-field,  march,  or 
siege  to  reckon,  twice  as  man^  ffien  die  year  bu  year,  out  of  every  thouaand 
in  the  ranks  of  the  armv,  ae  in  the  same  number  of  the  dosses  from  %Dhieh 
the  soldiers  are  drawn." 

The  excess  of  mortality  in  the  military  over  that  in  all  the  civil  classes, 
is  ascertained  by  several  comparisons  drawn  between  the  army  and  the 
whole  male  population  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  population  of  the 
most  healthv  (ustricts,  where  the  mortality  is  something  below  that  of  the 
entire  kingdom,  and  with  that  of  the  less  healthy  portions. 

In  the  healthy  districts,  in  every  thousand  of  the  male  population  of 
the  same  ages  as  the  soldiers  in  service,  the  averages  of  deaths  is  7.7  an- 
nually; tfauroughout  the  country,  without  selection  of  districts,  9.2  per 
thousand.  In  the  fifteen  years  closing  |in  1853,  the  deaths  in  a  number  of 
the  male  population  equal  to  that  of  the  British  army  of  that  period,  at  the 
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rate  of  9.2  per  thousand,  were  16,21 1.  If  the  anny  were  liable  to  no  tpeeial 
causes  of  disease,  the  mortality  in  its  ranks  ought  not  to  have  heen  greater 
than  in  the  mass  of  men  at  the  same  age.  But  there  are  causes  at  woA 
which,  operating  through  those  same  fifteen  years,  increased  the  deaths  iB 
the  army  to  a  much  higher  relative  number.  In  the  same  space  of  dme  in 
which  16,211  civilians  died,  no  less  than  68,139  soldiers  were  erase>l  from 
the  list  of  the  living.  The  difference  against  the  army  is  41,928 ;  the  mem 
excess  of  mortality,  not  the  usual  rate,  sweeps  away  nearly  42,000  men  im 
fifteen  years.  That  number  is  a  very  effective  army  in  itself ;  historical 
battles,  ffreat  victories,  have  been  won  with  fewer  troops  than  disappear 
every  fifteen  years  under  ever-active  causes  of  disease,  which  the  report 
states  are  not  unavoidably  incident  to  the  soldier's  calling,  but  may  bt 
brought  under  the  head  of  <  preventible.'  Each  soldier,  as  often  showB^ 
is  a  very  costly  article ;  every  death  tells  in  the  Estimates ;  but  every  death 
that  might  have  been  prevented,  is  an  unnecessary  loss.  The  ranks  mutft 
be  filled  up  as  they  are  thinned  by  this  silent  but  untiring  destroyer;  aiMl 
in  every  fifteen  years  the  taxpayer  has  to  purchase  anew  42,000  soldiers.* 

But  this  by  no  meav^s  fully  exhibits  the  case.  Those  of  the  non- 
military  classes,  compared  in  the  above  estimates  with  the  soldiers,  art 
taken  from  the  average  male  population,  including  every  kind  of  con- 
stitution, and  ever}'  gradation  of  health ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  th6 
aoldier*s  life,  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  picked  life,  every  recruit  as  he  enters 
the  ranks  being  subjected  to  rigid  medical  scrutiny,  and  the  feeble  and  dis- 
eased carefully  weedfed  out,  and  returned  to  the  general  population  |  an(L 
in  the  second  place,  many  soldiers,  when  their  health  fails,  are  discharged 
from  the  ranks,  and  fall  into  the  civil  class  again,  and  their  deaths  go  tn 
swell  the  Registrar-Oeneral*s  bills  of  mortality,  not  those  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  Or,  in  the  language  of  the  Times,  '*tne  army  has  indeed  a  doubts 
advantage  in  all  the  computations,  tables  and  returns,  i^t,  it  rejects  as 
recruits  the  weak  and  sickly,  or  those  in  whom  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease are  perceptibly  latent — it  has  not  these  bad  lives  to  account  for ;  next, 
it  dismisses  those  who  sink  in  the  rate,  thus  again  weeding  out  its  first  se- 
lection. The  deaths  in  the  lanks,  theiefore,  occur  among  a  picked  class  of 
men,  in  whom  the  average  of  health  and  strength  might  be  thought  higher 
than  in  any  other  class  of  the  population." 

What  occasions  this  frightful  mortality  ?  The  causes  are,  also,  stated  by 
the  Commissioners.  In  the  first  place,  soldiers  seem  to  be  miserably 
lodged,  exposed  to  *'  crowding  and  insufficient  ventilation,  and  nuisances 
arising  from  latrines  and  defective  sewerage  in  barracks.**  In  the  second 
place,  their  food,  if  not  insufficient,  is  unwholesome,  fh>m  its  sameness  and 
wretched  method  of  preparation.  "  When  a  soldier,**  says  the  report^ 
**  enters  the  service,  he  has  the  prospect  of  dining  on-  boiled  meat  every 
day  for  twenty-one  years,  if  he  is  enabled  to  serve  so  long."  In  the  third 
place,  the  idleness  to  which  he  is  consigned,  interrupted  only  by  the  dreary 
military  drill,  which,  treating  him  as  a  mere  machine,  provides  an  exercise 
which,  in  its  monotony  and  weariness,  can  excite  no  interest  in  the  m  nd, 
and  affords  no  healthy  stimulus  to  the  body.  "  Perhaps  no  living  individ- 
ual," says  Col.  Lindsay,  speaking  of  the  soldier's  daily  life, ''  suffers  mors 
than  he  from  ennui.  He  has  no  employment,  save  his  driU  and  his  duties ;  and 
these  are  of  a  most  monotonous  and  uninteresting  description,  so  much  so 
that  you  ca;  not  increase  their  amount  without  wearying  and  disgusting 
him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  under  restraint ;  he  is  not  like  a  working  man 
or  an  artizan;  a  wot  king  man  digs,  and  his  mind  is  his  own;  an  artisan  is 
interested  in  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  ;  but  a  soldier  has  to  give 
you  all  his  attention,  and  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  work  done." 

And  lastlyi  the  **  intemperate  and  debauched  habits  "  to  which  the  whoir 
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IUm  18  addicted  above  any  other  portion  of  the  community.  "  l*he  hospi- 
^s,**  says  a  weekly  journal,  "are  thus  supplied  with  cases  of  disease  and 
4Uiriitm  tremetis.  Ihe  soldier,  it  is  true,  is  kept  very  much  by  the  rules  of 
4ioipline,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  receives  his  pav,  irom  habitually  plung- 
ing into  the  state  of  actual  intoxication.  But  to  debauchery  he  is  fearfully 
addicted.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  frequent  drinking,  though  short  of 
glaring  drunkenness,  undermines  the  physique  and  raises  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality. It  fearfully  adds,  also,  to  the  temptations  which  ennui  and  lust 
liATe  already  supplied.  Barracks  or  quarters  am  centres  of  vice  from 
which  it  radiates  over  miles  of  town  or  countrv,  and  around  that  circle  there 
ja  a  dense  halo  of  disease  and  misery,  both  for  the  wretched  females  who 
are  involved,  and  for  the  men  whom  drink  and  blue  devils  have  thus  driven 
into  a  hell  of  crime  and  suffering.** 

That  is  one  scene  in  the  soldier's  life,  and  by  far  the  most  favorable. 
We  now  pass  on  to  another.  If  he  commits,  or  is  accused  of  any  offence, 
he  is  not  tried  and  punished  under  the  ordinarv  laws  to  whose  keeping  the 
life  and  person  of  other  citizens  are  entrusted.  He  is  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  exceptional  code,  in  every  respect  different  from  that  to 
which  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  are  amenable,  where  the  form  of  trial  is 
far  more  arbitrary,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  more  summary  and  ter- 
rible. Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  Northumberland 
Fusileers.  So  terribly  and  brutally  flogged  Feb.  6th,  1858,  fin  the  North 
of  England,  as  already  quoted  in  the  Advocate,  Magazine,  77,  78.) 

We  now  come  to  a  third  scene  in  the  soldier's  Jife.  lie  is  wanted  for 
aervice  abroad.  He  goes.  He  leaves  behind  a  wife  and  children  that  are 
absolutely  unprovided  for.  The  great  object  of  the  military  authorities  is 
to  prevent  his  marrying  at  all,  because  the  formation  of  such  ties  tends  to 
render  him  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  machine,  and  what  thev  want  is 
not  a  man  sustaining  the  relations  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  life,  but  a 
useable  instrument  for  killing.  At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  London  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  wives  and  children  ef  soldiers  serving  in  India,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  that  he  woula  not  have  attended 
there,  or  assisted  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  meeting,  if  he  thought  the 
C^ect  of  it  would  be  to  encourage  soldiers  to  marry.  **  It  may  be  thought," 
■aid  his  Royal  Highness,  '*  a  painful  subject  to  allude  to ;  but  w^ith  the 
experience  which  I  have  personally  gained  in  the  army,  strengthened  as  my 
opinion  is  by  the  experience  of  others  older  than  myself,  I  &m  persuaded 
that  a  more  unfortunate  thing  for  the  service  could  not  happen  than  to  en- 
courage the  marriage  of  soldiers,  and  for  this  simple  reason  ;  —  that  a 
soldier  taken  individually  is  a  man  well  to  do  in  his  class  of  life,  whereas  a 
narried  soldier  has  unquestionably  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  his  daily  bread, 
and  not  his  own  bread  only,  but  tne  bread  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him.  In  fact,  a  married  soldier  and  his  wife  and  children,  are  placed  in 
such  a  painful  and  unfortunate  pocdtion,  that  1  am  satisfied  those  who  con- 
sider the  subject,  whether  militai^  men  or  civilians,  can  arrive  at  but  one 
oonclusion  respecting  it.'*  But  still  the  unfortunate  machine,  having,  in 
defiance  of  all  discipline,  affections  and  passions  like  other  men,  does  marry 
in  spite  of  regulations.  And  then,  when  he  is  summoned  by  his  ^atefal 
country  to  go  forth  to  the  field  of  glory,  what  becomes  of  his  wife  and 
children?  They  are  leit  to  starve,  unless  private  charity  interposes  to  save 
them  from  starvation.  Sir  F.  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars,  spoke  at  the 
same  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  said  that  he  had  himsdf  em- 
barked at  Woolwich  a  body  of  artillerymen  for  service  in  India.  "  Alter 
that,"  says  he,  "  no  less  than  4(M)  women  and  400  i  hildren  were  left  desti- 
tute in  that  small  town  of  Woolwich,  already  oppressed  with  a  heavy  poor 
rata  and  other  embarrassments,'. 
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To  die  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  noble  Commander-in-Chief  on 
the  same  occasion.  '*  Certainly  there  is  nothing  m  ore  painful,  M-heh  a  reg- 
iment embarks  for  foreign  service,  than  to  see  the  misery  that  is  occasioned 
to  numbers  of  women  and  children,  who  are  left  behind  upon  the  shore, 
the  wives  and  families  of  those  gallant  men,  aU,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
tt«m,  not  knoufing  where  to  lay  ineir  heads. 

There  is  a  Fourth  Scene  in  the  life  of  the  British  soldier.  He  is  landed 
in  India.  At  all  times,  when  there  is  no  peril  from  actual  war,  the  value  of 
a  soldier's  life  in  India,  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cuban  slave.  But  at  a 
time  of  actual  service,  the  mortality  from  climate,  fatigue,  disease  and  bat- 
tle, is  something  perfectly  frightful.  In  one  HngU  number  of  the  Gaxetttf 
published  within  a  week  or  two,  we  counted  upwards  of  3000  names 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Indian  service ! 


THE  MILITARY  PROFESSION  UNCHRISTIAN. 

The  great  principle  underlying  all  soldiership,  the  fundamental  rule  of  ali 
militar)  science,  is  that  of  absolute  unreasoning  obedience  to  the  will,  riffht 
or  wrong,  of  a  superior  in  command  ;  and  we  say  that  such  habits,  ignoring 
or  dethroning  God*8  authority,  are  incompatible  with  the  allegi  nee  which 
every  Chiistian  owes  to  Christ  as  his  supreme  Lord  and  Master.  We  will 
briefly  point  out  certain  features  in  the  military  life  and  calling  which  seem 
to  us  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ 

And  first  of  all  we  must  refer  to  the  condition,  — the  essential,  invaria- 
ble, ineviuble  condition, — on  which  all  military  service  is  and  must  ever 
be  assumed,  namely,  the  total  surrender  of  individual  conscience  to  the 
control  and  authority  of  another.  We  presume  that  no  one  competent  to  have 
judgment  on  such  a  subject,  will  aenv  that  the  characteristic  mark  of  a 
genuine  Christian  profession  is  cheerful  and  universal  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Saviour,  "  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedienoe 
of  Christ."  For  the  Chiistian,  at  any  rate,  the  supreme  master  of  con- 
science is  Christ.  To  this  rule  there  is  absolutely  no  exception,  not  even  a 
regard  for  **  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
life  itself.*'  That  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate  forms  no  exception, 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs  in  all  ages, 
who  have  not  deemed  it  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  men  rather  than 
God.    But  what  is  the  law  of  the  soldier's  life  ? 

We  give  the  answer  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  the  hero  of 
Scinde,  from  a  work  which  he  published  on  Military  Law  some  years  ago. 
After  stating  that  the  duties  of  a  citizen  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to  mankind  at 
large.  Sir  Charles  adds :  —  "But  the  soldier  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
^ree  duties ;  that  in  to  say,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  his  charac* 
ter  of  a  soldier.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  man,  he  is  a  being  responsible  to  his 
Creator,  both  for  his  religion  and  morals*  But  as  a  soldier,  Obedibnck  is 
the  •  Lav>  and  the  Prophets,^  Hu  religion,  law  and  moxals,  are  in  the 
'  ordeily  book.'  If  that  says '  spare,'  he  apares.  If  that  says  ^  destroy,'  he 
destroys.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  Russian  slave  in  military  habit ;  I  speak  of 
a  British  soldier.  The  conscience  of  a  good  soldier  is  in  the  keeping  of  his 
general,  who  has  the  whole  responsibilitv,  before  God  and  man,  fpr  what 
the  soldiers  do  in  obedience  to  his  orders.'' 

Take  another  authority.  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  was  an  officar  in 
the  French  army  lor  fourteen  yeajrs,  thua  describes  the  yoaition  of  % 
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soldier :  — ''  Those  alone  who  hare  heen  soldiers  know  what  serritude  is. 
To  the  soldier  alone  is  obedience,  passive  and  active,  the  law  of  his  life,  — 
the  law  of  every  day  and  every  moment ;  obedience  not  stopping  at  sacri- 
fice, nor  even  at  crime.  In  him  alone  is  the  abnegation  of  his  self-will,  of 
his  liberty  of  independent  action,  absolute  and  unreserved ;  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  humanity,  the  responsibility  of  a  moral  agent,  being  made  over 
once  for  all  to  a  superior  authority/'  Quoted  in  MarehaiVs  Military  Mia- 
eeUany^  P-  117.  •^ 

So,  again,  in  a  remarkable  debate  which  recently  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  relerence  to  the  bands  playing  in  the  Parks  on  Sundays,  the  same 
doctrine  was  most  nakedly  and  emphatically  advanced.  Among  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  practice  in  question,  one  was,  that  in  the  bands  ordered 
to  plav  there  might  be  some  religious  men,  whose  conscience  would  bo 
wounded  by  being  required  to  do  what  they  might  consider  a  desecration 
of  the  Subbath,  and  a  violation  of  the  divine  law.  But  when  this  plea  was 
put  forth,  it  was  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  too  transparent  an 
absurdity  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  What !  it  was  said,  a  soldier 
pretend  to  have  a  conscience!  Why,  a  soldier  is  a  machine,  and  ought  so 
to  regard  himself! 

Col.  North  hoped  the  noble  viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  not  draw  tne  line,  and  say  when  the  soldier  ought  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  commander.  The  band  of  a  regiment  is  composed  of  private  soldiers  | 
and,  if  they  disobey  the  commands  of  their  officers,  they  are  liable  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  ranks,  and  do  duty  as  private  soldiers.  He  did  not  kn<m 
what  itottld  become  of  the  army,  xf  they  carried  this  liberty  of  conscience 
into  the  ranks,  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  might  be  ordered  to  an  attack,  and 
miffht  think  he  had  500  or  600  soldiers  readv  to  follow  him  to  the  death* 
and  then  he  might  find  that  500  of  them  would  not  pull  a  trigger,  because, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  liberty  of  conscience,  they  objected  to  take  th  olives 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  If  we  once  allow  this  system  to  be  introduced 
into  the  army,  it  will  not  end  with  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters^ but  every  soldier  would  be  told  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  to  oblige  him  to  return  to  his  quarters  at  a  certain  hour. 

Mr.  Drummond  rose  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  lord  Palmerston 
of  a  case  precisely  analogous.  The  noble  lord  was  Secretary  of  War  at  the 
time.  Two  friends  of  his  were  in  the  artillery  at  Malta,  and  were  ordered 
to  fire  salutes  during  the  celebration  of  what  some  persons  would  call  idol- 
atrous worship.  Thuy  were  censured  on  the  spot  for  their  refusal.  The 
case  was  remitted  to  this  country.  It  was  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  demand  a  court-martial  on  those 
two  officers,  and  they  were  both  "  broke."    Sir  George  Murray  thought  the 

Sound  on  which  it  was  put  by  the  Duke  was  perfectly  unanswerable.  The 
uke  put  it  in  this  way  —  'If  I  were  to  permit  two  ultra- Protestants,  who 
chose  to  call  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  idolatrous,  to 
refuse  on  that  account  to  have  any  participation  in  some  military  duty, 
what  should  I  have  done  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops  if  a  ban- 
ner of  the  Virgin  had  been  hung  out  at  Badajos,  and  they  had  refused  to 
fire  upon  the  place  ?'  A  military  man  must  not  drate  distinctions.  He 
must  be  a  machdne ;  and  if  he  does  not  chose  to  be  a  mdchinCf  let  him  leave  the 
service.  It  is  tiresome  eiwugh  to  deal  with  other  peoples*  conscience,  but  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  hear  nothing  of  the  conscience  of  Military  Officers  ! 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  no  exaggeration  or  caricature  of  the 
unbending  rule  of  military  life.  It  is  the  plain,  obvious  and  undeniable  in- 
terpretation of  its  whole  spirit  and  letter.  A  soldier,  in  regard  to  every 
point  of  professional  duty,  is  a  machine,  without  reason,  without  feelings, 
without  conscience*    Now,  we  strenuously  and  confidently  deny  that  » 
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Christian  can  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  must  act  as  a  mwt 
machine.  We  maintain,  that  under  no  circumstances,  and  for  no  consider- 
ation whatever,  is  he  at  liberty  to  become  the  blind  instrument  for  the  par- 
formance  of  acts  having  a  moral  character,  without  consulting  the  voice  of 
conscience,  or  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the  will  of  his  master.  If  there 
be  some  special  act  of  indulgence  or  absolution  promulgated  by  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  Zion,  for  the  behoof  of  military  men,  releasing  tkem,  in  their 
professional  c<)pacity,  from  observing  his  laws,  let  it  be  produced.  For 
ourselves,  we  must  plead  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence. 

Now,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  our  reasoning  as  to  the  incompatibility  of 
a  soldier's  life  with  a  Christian  profession,  does  not  prpceed  on  the  assump* 
tion  of  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
in  our  present  argument,  and  we  do  not  assume  it  We  only  assume  what 
none  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  a  Governme|it,  or  a  general,  or 
whoever  has  the  command  of  an  army,  may  undertake  enterprises,  or  order 
acts  to  be  performed,  that  are  unjust  and  unchristian ;  ana  surely,  of  all 
other  men,  those  who  control  armies  have  the  least  right  to  a^cct  the  pos- 
iession  of  moral  infallibilitv.  Well,  then,  if  an  army  may  be  commanded  to 
do  what  is  wron^  —  if,  as  all  history  testifies,  all  have,  under  such  command, 
committed  horrible  wrongs  and  cruelties, — we  ask  how  can  a  Christian 
man  put  himself  in  a  position  where,  by  the  very  condUiotu  upon  which  h4 
ent^s  there,  he  binds  .nimself  without  hesitation,  without  inquiry,  without 
remorse,  to  perform  acts  which  he  may  feel  to  be  plainly  condemned  by  the 
dictates  even  of  his  natural  conscience,  much  more  by  the  authoritative 
will  of  Christ?  He  is  sworn  to  obey  his  government  and  his  superior  offi- 
cers in  wluitever  they  prescribe  him  to  do,  oe  it  just  or  unjust ;  and  we  say 
again  with  the  utmost  emphasis  we  can  give  to  words,  that  this  is  a  position 
Which  no  Christian  can  consistently  occupy. 

But  we  remark  further,  that  the  work  wnich  a  soldier  has  to  do  is  utterly, 
deeply,  revoltingly  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  which 
a  Christian  ought  habitually  to  cultivate.  We  are  willing  to  believe,  nay, 
indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  that  much  of  the  talk  in  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Capt  Vicars,  about  longing  to  be  '*  let  loose''  upon,  and  *'  have  a 
brush"  with  the  Russians,  and  to  die  fighting  for  his  colors.  &Cm  is  what 
we  must  be  permitted  to  call  mere  professional  cant.  All  military  men, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  *'  showing  the  white  feather,"  are  obliged 
to  speak  in  this  foolish  way,  as  though  they  actually  panted  to  be  engaged 
in  scenes  of  brutal  conflict  and  wholesale  slaughter,  and  as  though  the  life 
which  God  had  given  them,  so  rich  to  many  of  them  in  the  most  precious 
feelings  and  relations,  they  could  fling  away  with  inconsiderate  contempt 
We  must  say  for  ourselves,  that  we  utterly  disbelieve  these  professions, 
on  the  part  at  least  of  the  best  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  militarv  profes- 
aion,  wno,  we  will  do  them  the  justice  to  believe,  do  not,  cannot  look  for- 
ward with  the  ferocious  animal  joy  they  sometimes  a£fect,  to  the  horrible 
work,  from  which,  however,  when  the  time  comes,  they  may  feel  it  their  duty 
not  to  shrink.  This  was  the  case,  we  are  convinced,  with  such  men  as 
Captain  Vicars.  Still  with  all  this  allowance  and  mitigation,  there  is 
aomethins  to  us  altogether  inexplicable  in  the  fact,  that  a  man  holding  such 
views  as  he  did,  and  holding  them  with  so  devout  and  passionate  an  ardor, 
eould  bring  himself  to  take  share  in  such  scenes  as  are  described  to  have 
been  enacted  before  Selastopol. 

We  will  take  only  one  out  of  many  as]>ects  of  the  case  that  occur  to  us. 
Hie  late  Captain  Vicars  professed,  and  his  whole  conduct  proved,  beyond 
all  suspicion,  with  what  intense  sincerity  he  professed,  to  leel  the  deepest 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the 
infinite  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  incalculable  peril  involved  in  men's  dying 
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and  going  into  the  presence  of  God  unprepared,  he  labored,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  bring  those  within  his  reach  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
**  O !  it  is  enough,"  he  exclaims,  *'  to  make  one*8  heart  blecnl  to  see, 
in  one  hospital  after  another,  men  dying  without  any  kind  friend  or  faith- 
fill  minister  to  direct  their  hearts  to  the  words  of  heavenly  mercy,  to  point 
them  to  Jesus,  and  to  refresh  their  souls  with  the  water  of  life."  Again, 
"  although  I  have  often  cause  to  grieve  for  my  backwardness  and  slotnful- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  yet  my  heart  yearns  over  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  not  fled  to  the  cleansing  fountain  of  His  blood  for  pardon  and  peace ; 
and  often,  on  rising  from  my  knees,  I  have  felt  so  powerfnlly  drawn  oy  the 
love  of  Christ,  that  I  have  been  almost  on  the  point  of  going  out  through 
the  camp,  to  endeavor  to  impart  to  others  the  ground  of  my  own  peace  and 
happiness.**  Now,  will  anybody  explain  to  us  how  a  man,  entertaining 
sucn  views  and  feelings  as  these  as  to  the  inexpressible  value  and  impor- 
tance of  salvation,  could  nevertheless  behold,  and  be  himself  an  instrument 
in  hurling  scores  and  hundreds  of  immortal  spirits  into  eternity,  in  what 
he,  at  any  rate,  must  have  considered  an  unsaved  condition  ?  '  He  was 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign,*  we  shall  be  told ;  but  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  solemn,  has  obedience  to  an  earthly  sovereign  no  limit  ?  Is  that 
warrant  enough  to  lull  to  rest  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  man  in  the 
prospect  and  performance  of  deeds  involving  the  perdition  of  immortal 
•ouls  P  Herald  of  Peace. 


FOLLY  OF  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

Le  Monde  ;  Or,  In  time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War.    By  Hon.  Aicasa 
Walker,  late  Seeretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts,    pp.  24. 

Here  is  a  shrewd  and  telling  argument  in  the  form  of  a  stor}',  illustrating 
the  folly  of  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace.  It  represents  an  emi- 
grant ship,  wrecked  on  an  uninhabited  island,  where  they  lorg  lived  in 
peace  and  saiety,  until  one  of  the  principal  men  began  to  soliloquise  thus : 

"  How  strange  it  is  that,  while  I  have  been  so  engaged  in  providing  the 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  means  of  literary  and 
religious  cultivation  for  myself  and  family,  I  have  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  I  am  utterly  destitute  of  all  means  of  self-defence.  Here  we  all 
are ;  we  have  no  common  government,  no  protection  against  each  other, 
nr.thing  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  It  is  certainly 
most  unaccountable  that  I  should  have  lived  in  this  n^anner ;  but  I  will  do 
so  no  longer.  Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  maxim  that 
*  in  time  of  peace  you  must  prepare  for  war.*  Preparation  for  defending 
himself  and  family  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man  ;  noth- 
ing is  clearer  than  that  conclusion.  I  will  immediately  make,  in  the  best 
shape  I  can,  a  good  trusty  sword  for  mys»*lf  and  each  of  my  boys.'* 

Thus  began  the  work  of  a  general  armanent,  each  one'  immediately  re* 
solving  to  put  himself  on  as  good  a  footing  as  his  neighbor,  until  no  small 
part  of  their  entire  industry  was  consumed  in  manufacturing  swords,  rifles, 
and  cannon  to  defend  themselves  against  each  other.  At  length,  however, 
a  new  generation  began  to  question  this  policy.  "  At  first,  they  Kpoke  very 
low ;  for  no  maxim  had  been  considered  as  better  settled  in  Le  Monde,  than 
that  "  in  time  of  peace  you  must  prepare  for  war,"  and  it  appeared  to  them 
little  less  than  sacrilege  to  question  its  truthfulness ;  nevertheless,  it  seemed 
to  bear  upon  them  with  terrible  weight  j  and  however  much  father  and  John 
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night  get  of  glory  and  good  cheer,  it  was  quite  certain  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily had  the  hard  side  of  the  barpiin.  So,  as  we  said,  they  talked  the  mat- 
ter over.  '  What  shall  we  gain/  says  WilUaro,  *  when  we  have  got  the 
big  cannon  made  P  Will  not  all  our  neighbors  make  as  large,  or  biffger 
ones?  And  then  shall  we  be  any  better  off  than  we  are  now?'  **Cw- 
tainly  not,'  said  George  and  Henry,  in  reply.  '  Then,'  continued  Willianii 
•why  should  we  do  it?'" 

This  question  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  so,  with  WilHaiBy 

the  oldest  of  the  sons,  as  their  spokesman,  they  went  with  it  to  their  father^ 

Mr.  Alexandras : 

"  We  don't  see,  father,  as  our  family  is  any  better  off,  in  the  way  of  self- 
defence,  in  consequence  of  all  the  swords,  rifles,  and  cannons  we  have  mads 
for  ourselves.  All  our  neighbors  hdve  done  the  same  thing  in  consequence 
of  our  proceedings,  so  that,  relatively ,  we  do  not  see  but  we  are  just  as  de- 
fenceless as  ever  we  were ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  liable  to  attack, 
since  ail  our  neighbors,  following  our  example,  are  well  prepared  to  assa9 
us.  Nor  do  we,  further,  see  how  we  shall  be  any  better  off,  after  we  have 
made  another  and  a  bigver  cannon,  for  you  know  all  our  neighbors  will  do 
the  same ;  and  then  shall  we  not  stand  iust  where  we  do  now  ?  only  we 
ahall  be  a  good  deal  worse  off,  because  the  new  cannon  will  cost  a  deal  of 
labor,  that  might  be  expended  in  making  improvements  on  our  farm,  and 
will  moreover  require  one  of  us  to  take  care  of  it.  Is  not  the  whole  system 
of  arming  against  eoch  other  an  absurdity,  father  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  embarrassed.  He  had  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  acknrwledged  that  there  did  appear  a  man- 
ifest absurdity  in  the  course  the  people  of  Le  Monde  were  pursuing.  '*  But, 
nevertheless,"  said  hr,  *•  what  snail  we  do  ?  If  I  don't  increase  my  guni, 
my  neighbors  will  theirs,  and  that,  boys,  will  never  do." 

John,  the  cannon-keeper,  was  now  called  in,  and  his  opinion  asked.  But 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  matter.    He  said  the  system  wai 

Suite  indispensable ;  that  the  honor  and  welfare^  nay,  the  very  existence  oY 
ie  family,  depended,  not  only  on  keeping  up,  but  gradually  and  regular)^ 
increasing,  their  means  of  defence. 

•*  Why,"  says  he,  "  vou  know,  father,  that  we  are  on  bad  terms  with  at 
least  half  of  our  neighbors.  We  have  had  hard  fighting  with  them  ;  they 
owe  us  many  old  grudges,  and  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  us  at  any  time^ 
and  if  they  see  us  flincn,  and  leave  off  preparations  to  repel  insults  and  a|^ 
gressionr,  we  shall  certainly  be  assaulted  and  exterminated" 

John  was  so  confident,  spoke  so  loud,  and  swaggered  about  so  bravely, 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  evidently  much  staggered,  and  finally  told  toe 
boys  he  thought  he  must  go  on  ynih  his  additional  preparations.  I1ie  lat<« 
ter,  however,  not  convinc^  by  the  arguments  of  their  heroic  brother,  re^ 
stated  their  convictions,  a  ?d  earnestly  nppealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
their  father,  if  the  case  was  not  plainly  as  they  here  presented  it,  *  The  oU 
patriarch,  thinking  his  dignity  somewhat  compromised  bv  holding  parley 
with  his  sons  on  so  grave  a  matter  as  family  aefence,  told  them  flatly  thai 
he  should  manage  his  affairs  according  to  his  own  discretion  ;  and  instead 
of  coming  to  him  with  questions  of  policy,  they  had  much  better  be  digging 
and  smelting  ore. 

Not  discouraged  with  this  rebuff,  the  yotmg  men,  finding  unexpected 

•ympathy  and  support  from  those  of  their  own  age  in  other  families,  sue- 

ceeded  in  getting  a  general  convention  called,  at  which  the  whole  question 

was  freely  discussed.    The  discussion  gives  the  pith  of  the  tract,  and  ends 

in  the  unanimous  resolution  to  give  up  their  whole  system  of  preparation* 
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**  This  decision  wm  received  by  the  people  with  acdamationi  of  joy.  It 
was  a  day  of  jubilee.  No  more  cannon  making !  No  more  irorRing  to 
iupport  tbe  cannon  keepers !  No  more  quarrels  and  bloody  strifes !  No 
jnore  killing  each  other  in  self-defence !  It  was  indeed  a  joyous  day, 
and  nobody  looked  sad,  unless  it  were  those  whose  business  it  had  been  to 

gay  tbe  soldier.  They  must  now  go  to  work  ;  they  must  give  up  living  in 
leness,  and  earn  their  own  bread.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they 
looked  grave  and  thoughtful  in  view  of  the  future.  But  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  the  occasion  was  one  of  unmixed  ioy  and  satisfaction,  and  the 
relish  with  which  they  went  at  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  old  field-pieces, 
was  indeed  a  rare  and  pleasing  sight. 

And  what  a  change  now  came  over  Le  Monde !  What  an  infinite  variety 
of  useful  and  convenient  articles  did  all  these  cannon,  lifles,  and  swordii 
fnake  when  wrought  up  !  Every  farm  was  supplied  with  better  tools,  and 
more  of  them,  and  every  house  with  new  and  improved  articles  of  furni- 
ture. 8uch  a  change  too  in  the  thrift  of  the  island !  Extensive  improve- 
ments—  new  houses,  better  roads,  finer  gardens,  in  fact,  every  thing  that 
oould  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  well-beinff  of  the  people  —  were  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold.  And  what  a  moral  changf^ !  Family  jealousies 
•nd  heart-burnings,  once  so  rife,  are  now  gone  forever,  because  there 
if  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them.  Suspicion  and  distrust  are  no 
long:er  felt.  The  reserve  and  formality  once  existing  are  removed ;  and 
Uiere  are  no  obstructions  to  the  most  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse ; 
no  passports  needed  to  visit  each  other's  farms  or  dwellings ;  a  host  of 
idle,  unproducing  officials  swept  off  at  a  blow,  and  with  them,  all  occasion 
|br  buraensome  and  constantly  increasing  taxation. 

And  then,  the  very  current  of  men's  thoughts  seemed  to  run  in  a  d|ffer- 
tnt  channel.  Once,  in  case  of  any  anticipated  or  actual  difiiculty  between 
the  families,  all  thoughts  were  immediately  directed  to  violent  measures  for 
redress.  No  one  thought  of  peaceful  arbitration ;  now  no  one  thinks  of 
any  thing  else,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  no  other  is  practicable.  A 
congress,  or  high  court,  is  now  appealed  to,  and  all  the  difficulties  between 
the  great  families  are  settled  as  readily  as  between  individuals ;  and  what 
b  better,  every  body  feels  that  this  is  a  normal  condition  of  things ;  and  a 
.great  saving  of  time,  lite,  and  treasure. 

And  since  there  has  ceased  to  be  any  organized,  professional,  govern- 
mental  ruffianism,  all  ruffianism  languishes,  and  is  at  a  discount  It  is,  in 
l^t,  no  longer  respectable.  Since  "  John  and  the  cannon-keepers "  have 
lost  their  vocation,  there  is  no  school  for  brute-force  heroism  —  for  row- 
dies and  profligates.  A  few  of  the  latter  may  be  indeed  found,  the  natural 
progeny  of  the  past ;  but  the  general  police,  m  which  all  the  families  of  the 
island  unite,  renders  them  comparativelv  harmless ;  and  it  seems  probable^ 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  known  only  in  history. " 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  is  it  surprising  that  our  good  old  friend,  Mr 

Alexandrus,  should  fall  into  the  following  soliloquy  P — 

'  Wonderful,  truly,  are  the  results  of  this  abandonment  of  preparations 
for  self-defence.  All  is  now  peaceful  and  prosperous ;  and  if  such  be  the 
results  of  this  policy  here,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  world  ?  When  we  left  our  native  country,  Lngland,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  making  constant  preparations  for  defence.  She  was  building  new 
•hips  of  war,  and  new  fortifications,  and  increasine  her  army  and  navy 
6very  year ;  and  France  was  doing  the  Same  thinp,  to  defend  herself  against 
jSngland.  Both  were  preparing  for  an  invasion;  and  every  other  na- 
tion was  pursuing  the  same  course  —  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  America,  all 
ftrming  against  each  other,  just  as  we  have  done  here  in  Le  Monde ;  and  I 
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now  aee  elearly,  on  reflection,  that  their  course  was  just  as  unwise  and  per 
nidous  as  ours.  The  more  they  arm,  the  more  they  may ;  there  is  no  end 
to  the  system,  no  stopping  place.  The  consequence  is,  d  terrible  taxation 
on  the  people  to  furnish  the  means  of  making  these  preparations,  and  sup* 
porting  so  many  soldiers.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  military  system  of 
Christendom,  in  time  of  peace,  cost  the  sum  of  a  thousand  milliim  doh 
lars  annually ! 

*'  What  a  vast  improvement  among  the  people  would  be  effected,  if  that 
immense  sum  were  expended  for  food,  clothing,  education,  and  other  use* 
ful  purposes !  I  am  sure  it  might  be  done,  if  the  people  could  only  once 
get  the  idea  into  their  heods,  and  petition  their  governments  with  as  much 
earnestness  and  perseverance  as  our  boys  petitioned  us  to  get  together  in 
a  general  congress,  and  agree  upon  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  system. 
The  principle  must  be  the  same.  If  it  was  absurd  for  us  here  in  Le  Monde 
to  arm  agamst  each  other,  it  must  be  jtui  as  absurd  in  the  great  family  of 
nations.  If  the  abandonment  of  this  policy  is  so  beneficial  on  a  email  scale, 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  proportionally  so  on  a  lar^e  one.  If  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  change  our  policv,  wKen  the  public  sentiment  of  our  children 
demanded  it,  it  wifl  not  be  difficnlt  for  governments  to  do  the  same  when 
the  people  call  for  it ;  and  they  will  do  so,  I  am  sure,  when  they  discover 
the  utter  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  old  system." 

We  hope  our  friends  wiU  give  this  little  tract  a  general  ctrcnlation.    It  it 

level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  mind,  and  puts,  in  a  simple,  popular 

form,  an  argument  against  military  preparations  which  nobody  can  answer. 

It  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  clinches  it  too.    Mr.  Walker  has  a  fine 

tact«for  this  way  of  convincing  the  masses;  and  we  hope  he  will  put  it 

to  much  wider  use. 


PEACE   OPERATIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

LABOBS  OF  THE  MANCHESTER    PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

Auxiliary  to  the  London  Peace  Society,  the  friends  of  Peace  in  the  North 
of  England  have  made  Manchester  the  centre  of  special  and  somewhat  in- 
dependent operations.  Of  these  we  have  lately  received  a  report  from 
which  we  copy  a  brief  abstract: — 

*'  The  Manchester  Peace  Conference  has  existed  for  rather  more  than  five 
years  and  a  half.  It  was  formed  on  January  27  th,  1853 ;  but  a  committee, 
meeting  to  make  arrangements,  took  place  on  the  10th  of  December,  1852, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  holding  of  the  large  and  influential  Public  Meet- 
ing in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  prior  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  Conference 
Committee.  It  was  founded  on  the  model  of  preceding  Congresses  at 
Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  London,  the  principle  of  which  was  laid 
down  and  avowed  at  the  Brussels  Congress  in  1848,  in  the  following 
woids  ;  —  'That  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  shall  be  in* 
consistent  i^'ith  the  bfocuL  Christian  ground  which  has  ever  been  held  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Peace  Society.'  This  has  been  its  basis 
from  the  comencement,  and  from  this  salutary  principle  it  has  never  de* 
parted,  eitner  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  irom  tne  first  day  of  its  ex- 
istence to  the  present  period,  it  has  pursued  one  uniform,  straightforward 
course ;  and  throughout  a  season  of  almost  unexampled  discouragement,  it 
has  labored  incessantly  to  expose  the  folly,  the  extravagance,  and  th* 
cruelty  of  War. 
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In  this  important  vork  it  has  employed  a  number  of  the  most  reliable 
men  aB  lecturers  that  could  be  selected ;  including  such  able  advocates  as 
Oeorje  Thompson,  the  Rev.  O.  Conder,  the  late  Kev.  Benjamin  Parsons, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  0*Neil,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  in  addition 
to  the  Secretaries.  These  have  taken,  in  the  range  of  th  ^ir  labors,  bor- 
oughs, towns,  and  even  villages,  throughout  the  entire  northern  district, 
from  the  Potteries  in  one  direction,  to  Scotland  in  the  other,  and  from 
Scarborough  and  Whitby  on  one  shore,  to  Liverpool  and  Aberystwith  on 
the  other. 

The  distribution  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  placards,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  passing  events,  has  oeen  great  beyond  anything  originally  con- 
templated. For  instance,  at  one  period  20,00<>  tracts  and  papers  were  dis- 
tributed from  door  to  door  in  Manchester.  At  another,  the  Address  of  the 
Committee  and  a  selection  of  tracts,  were  sent  to  every  subscriber  of  £l 
and  upwards  to  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League.  Then  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cobden't 
pamphlet,  entitled  •  1793  and  1853,'  was  sent  to  each  elector  in  everv  bor- 
ough in  the  North ;  also  a  packet  of  suitable  tracts  to  every  subscriber  of 
£10  and  upwards  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  A  library  edition  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  pamphlet  was  afterwards  sent  to  every  dissenting  minister  in 
Manchester.  In  about  60  towtis,  upwards  of  54,000  tracts  and  pamphlets 
were  distributed  among  ministers  of  religion,  and  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  in  17  of  the  leading  boroughs  of  the  North,  every  dector  was  supplied 
with  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  the  impolicy  and  extravagance  of  war.  In 
towns  not  being  boroughs,  in  less  than  one  year  nearly  200,000  tracts  and 
pamphlets  were  put  into  healthy  circulation  by  this  Committee. 

During  the  period  of  the  Russian  war,  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  audiences  were  un- 
usually large,  and  by  this  Committee's  engaging  to  take  copies  of  various 
papers  that  published  full  reports  of  them,  it  is  estimated  that  not  fewer 
than  from  40,000  to  50,000  copies  of  the  lectures  were  circulated  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  the  sale  of  these  papers. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  also,  that  the  interests  of  the  young  have  been 
studiously  consulted  by  the  Conference  Committee.  At  one  period  5,000 
copies  of  books  suitable  for  Sunday  Schools  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 

?;entlemen  connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Manchester,  and  at  a 
ater  period  10,000  more  were  committed  to  their  care,  the  whole  of  which 
were  distributed  among  the  Sunday  Schools  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
Manchester  district.  In  addition  to  these,  grants  of  books  and  tracts 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  teachers  were  made  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  1,000,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  number  of  teachers. 

During  the  Russian  war  very  large  and  influential  meetings  were  held  in 
Manchester,  and  since  then  many  lectures  have  been  delivered  there  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Persian,  Chinese  and  India  wars,  petitions  numerously 
signed  presented  to  the  Government,  an  address  to  the  people  of  America, 
with  more  than  30,000  names  from  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  alone,  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  and  very  widely  circulated  there  there  through 
the  presss,  in  earnest  deprecation  of  war  there  threatened. 

We  need  not  specify  the  work  done  in  the  way  of  placards,  window  bills 
and  handbills.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  nave  been  distributed 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  read  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  almost  evei'v  class.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  num- 
oer  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  placards,  handbills,  and  other  such  productions 
which  have  been  printed  and  circulated  since  the  Manchester  Conference 
Committee  commenced  its  operations ;  but  it  is  believed,  after  a  diligent 
examination  of  the  subject,  that  nearly  a  million  of  these  have  been  printed 
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and  circulated  by  the  Comroittee.  The  whole  expenditure  during  the  five 
Tears  and  a  half  of  \U  exii^tence  has  been  £3|522,  of  which  £1,700  have 
oeen  spent  upon  printinfi:  alone. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  labors  of  the  Manchester  Committpe  down  to  the 
present  time,  throughout  which  they  have  studied  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  their  hands.  The  work  itself  they  believe  to  be  as  necessary 
now  as  at  any  former  period  ;  and  it  is  their  sincere  conviction  that  unless 
the  war  system  of  Gr(*at  Britain  is  inces.^antly  held  in  check  by  a  sound  and 

Ertriotic  public  opinion,  based  on  Chrif^tian  principle,  it  will  so  increase 
-om  time  to  time,  as  eventually,  by  its  enormous  and  and  unparallelled 
expenditure,  to  plunge  our  beloved  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.  « 

PEACE    CONFERENCE  AND  ARBITRATION  80CTETY. 

As  the  period  for  which  the  Manchester  P*»ace  Conference  was  formed 
had  expired,  the  friends  of  peace,  after  coni^iderable  deliberation,  and  a 
wide  correspondence  with  influential  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
kinfidom,  deemed  it  a  duty  binding  on  those  who  have  at  heart  the  good  of 
their  country  and  of  mankind  at  large,  to  give  increased  efRciency  to  their 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  by  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  plans  of 
action  for  the  time  to  come.  That  the  course  to  be  hereafter  pursued 
might  receive  the  concurrence  of  other  well-known  friends  of  the  great 
cause,  a  Conference  was  held  in  Manchester  on  the  20th  and  21  st  of  July 
last,  at  which  an  influential  Deputation  attended  from  the  London  Commit- 
tee, besides  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  to  re-organize  the  Peace 
Movement  in  the  important  district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  acknowl- 
edged centre,  and,  by  widening  the  basis  of  action,  to  induce  a  more  general 
eo-operation  in  the  common  subject  than  has  heretofore  been  secured. 
The  title  of  the  new  Association  is,  TuK  Peace  Conference  and  Ar- 
bitration Society;  and  its  basis,  or  the  one  principle  that  will  guide  its 
entire  proceedings,  is  contained  in  the  following  Resolnt  on,  unanimously 
adoptea  at  the  foregoing  Conference :  —  **  That  this  meeting  believes  that 
the  real  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  are  best 
promoted  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal Peace.  That  the  object  of  this  Society,  therefore,  be  to  employ  all 
means  tending  to  discourage  international  war,  and  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote relations  of  amity  and  brotherhood  among  all  mankind,  by  the  spread 
of.  intelli^nce,  and  the  use  of  arguments  calculated  to  produce  a  healthy 
public  opmion  on  the  general  subject,  and  especially  by  adoptirg  fucn 
practical  means  as  may  be  required  by  those  peculiar  exigencies  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  that  appear  to  threaten  war  and  endanger  peace.**  This 
basis,  it  is  believed,  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  include  those  who  take  the 
high  ground  of  Christian  principle  in  their  advocacy  of  Peace,  and  sufiicient- 
ly  broad  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  those  earnest  m«*n  who  pursue  the 
tame  object  through  the  ctiannels  of  Financial  Reform,  International  Arbi- 
tration, and  a  Mutual  Disarmament  throughout  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world. 
^  Proposed  Operations.  —  The  principal  plans  of  action  which  this  So- 
ciety proposes  are,  —  to  circulate  suitable  tracts,  &c.,  among  i  he  public 
generally,  tendinj^  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  all  war  with  the  pure  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  expose  the  cruelty  snd  injustice  of 
the  whole  war  system  ;  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Peace, 
by  Lectures  to  be  delivered,  or  Public  Meetings  to  be  held,  from  time  to 
tune,  in  all  the  towns  and  populous  localities  of  the  great  Lancashire  aiid 
Yorkshire  district,  and  parts  adjacent,  and  wherever  practicable  to  establibh 
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Auxiliaries  to  this  Society ;  to  exhibit  passing  national  events  in  their  true 
light,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  false  cr^  of  danger,  whenever  raised^ 
or  to  prevent  designing  parties  from  misleading  the  nation,  should  it  at  any 
time  be  attempted;  to  point  out  the  mischievous  effects  of  Standing  Arm- 
aments upon  the  taxation,  domestic  comforts,  and  resources  of  the  people 
at  large,  with  their  tendency  to  create  irritation  and  alarm  among  foreign 
States,  and  to  prompt  them  to  an  increase  of  similar  forces  on  the  plea  of 
self-defence ;  to  aim  at  preparing  the  different  constituencies  for  the  elec- 
tion of  such  Repiresentatives  as  will  discountenance  war,  and  vote  for  the 
preservation  of  Peace ;  and.  when  deemed  necessary,  to  unite  with  other 
friends  of  humanity  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  influt^ntial  Deputations  to 
Ministers  of  State  that  may  prevail  with  them  to  persevere  in  the  employ- 
ment of  pacific  negotiations  in  order  to  avoi^war,  should  it  appear  to  be 
impending." 

We  have  received  a  circular  in  favor  of  this  movement,  signed  by  sixty- 
four  names  among  the  most  infltiential  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity.  A 
numerous^  Committee,  the  English  way  of  doing  such  things,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  Peace  with  more 
vigor  than  ever.  We  are  glad  to  find,  as  a  pledge  of  efficiency,  the 
name  of  our  friend  William  Stokes,  as  Secretary.  May  Qod  speed  all 
such  efforts. 


WAR. 

A  gallant  form  is  passing  by ; 

The  plume  bends  o*er  his  lordly  brow ; 
A  thousand  tongues  have  raised  on  high 

His  song  of  triumph  now; 
Young  knees  are  bending  round  his  way, 
And  age  makes  bare  his  locks  of  grey. 

Fair  forms  have  lent  their  gladdest  bmile. 
White  hands  have  waved  the  conqueror  on; 

And  fiowers  have  decked  his  path  the  while» 
By  gentle  fingers  strown ; 

Soft  tones  have  cheered  him,  and  the  brow 

Of  beauty  beams  uncovered  now. 

I1ie  bard  has  waked  the  song  for  him. 
And  poured  his  boldest  numbers  forth. 

The  wine-cup,  sparklii  g  to  the  brim, 
Adds  frenzy  to  the  mirth ; 

And  every  tongue,  and  every  eye, 

Does  homage  to  the  passer  by. 

The  gallant  steed  treads  proudly  on ; 

His  foot  falls  firmly  now  as  when, 
In  strife,  that  iron-heel  went  down, 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men ; 
And  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  strife. 
Trod  out  the  last  dim  spark  of  lifb. 

Dream  they  of  these,  the  glad  and  gay, 
That  bend  around  the  conqueror's  path? 

The  horrors  of  the  confiict  day. 
The  gloomy  field  of  death, 

The  ghastly  stain,  the  severed  head, 

The  raven  stooping  o*er  the  dead? 
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Dtrk  thonghU  and  fearful !  yet  they  bring 

No  terrors  to  the  triumph  hour, 
Nor  stay  the  reckless  worshipping 

Of  blended  crime  and  power ; 
The  fair  of  form,  the  mild  of  mood, 

Do  honor  to  the  man  of  blood. 

» 

Men,  Christians,  pause !  the  air  ye  breathe 

Is  poisoned  by  your  idol  now  ; 
And  wlU  you  turn  to  him,  and  wreathe 

Your  chaplets  round  his  brow? 
Nay,  call  his  darkest  deeds  sublime, 
An^  smile  asseat  to  giant  crime  ? 

Forbid  it.  Heaven !  a  voice  hath  gone 

In  mildness  and  in  meekness  forth, 
Hushing,  before  its  silvery  tone, 

The  stormy  things  of  earth, 
And  whispering  sweetly  through  the  gloom 
An  earnest  of  Uie  peace  to  come. 

CHAHBERS'8  EDINBimOH  J0TJ1LNAU 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  JAY: 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  on  learning  the  death  of 
our  late  President,  held  a  special  meeting,  at  which  they  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing minute :  — 

**  The  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  while  acknowledging  the 
hand  of  Ood  in  the  recent  death. of  the  Hon.  William  Jay,  our  late  be- 
loved and  veo^attd  President,  desire  to  record  our  high  estimate  of  hit 
distinguished  and  manifold  excellencies  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  model 
Christian  Patriot,  Philanthropist  and  R  ^former,  but  more  especially  our 
grateful  sense  of  the  important  services  he  long  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Peace.  As  our  Presisent  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  well-known 
and  universally  respected  name  has  been  a  tower  of  strength ;  and  besides 
the  liberal  eontributions  of  his  purse,  we  have  been  indebted  to  his  polish- 
ed and  powerful  pen  for  two  Annual  Addresses  before  our  Society,  for  hia 
unanswerable  Review  of  the  Mexican  War  as  waged  in  the  interest  of 
Slavery,  and  his  brief  but  admirable  Essay  on  Peace  and  War,  embodying 
the  practical  idea  of  Arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  the  sword.  His  interest 
ia  our  great  work,  though  slow  in  its  rise,  steadUy  increased  to  the  last. 
"We  thank  Ood  that  we  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  enjoy  kis  leadership 
in  the  cause  .of  Peace,  and  now  to  embalm  in  our  hearts  so  precious  a 
memory  of  his  worth  and  his  services. 

To  the  relatives  who  have  so  much  reason  to  mourn  his  loss,  we  tender 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  condolence. 

BesoUed,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  their  discretion  for  the  delivery  of  a  public  Eulogy  on  t^  Hon. 
William  Jat,  the  late  President  of  our  Society. 

Beafioed,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  to  the  family  of  the  late  Judge  Jay. 
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OUR  OWN  OPERATIONS. 

Publication.  —  We  have  recently  stereo  typed  a  tract  of  twenty-four 
pages  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Amasa  Walkeb,  and  published  t\i-o  thousand 
copies.  Some  extracts  from  it  may  be  found  in  our  present  number.  W« 
have,  also,  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  eight  more  of  our  stereotype  tracts. 

Preaching  on  Peace.  —  Every  cause  must,  of  oonrsey  have  a  hearing 
before  the  people ;  but  for  this  we  depend  almost  entirely  on  Pastors.  The 
subject  of  Peace  ought  in  some  form  to  be  discussed  much^  oftener  than 
once  a  year ;  but  we  shall  be  content  and  thankful  if,  in  accordance  with 
the  repeated  recommendation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  representing  nearly 
all  denominations  in  our  land,  they  will,  in  good  faith  and  Christian  earn- 
estness, give  its  claims  a  regular,  formal  presentation  any  time  that  may 
suit  their  convenience  during  the  month  of  December,  the  season  long 
selected  ior  this  purpose.  If  they  will  do  so,  and  will  likewbe  give  their 
people  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  our  cause,  they  become  there, 
by  regular  members  of  our  Society  for  the  year,  and  entitled  to  oar  peri- 
odical without  charge.  K  any  of  them  dosire  other  publications  of  ours  to 
aid  them  in  performing  this  service,  we  would  cheerfully  furnish  such  pub- 
lications. We  trust  ministers  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  probably  de- 
pend on  themselves  whether  anything  shall  be  done  for  this  cause  in  the 
way  of  either  contribution,  prayer,  or  any  other  effort  for  its  advance- 
ment. 

Prater  for  Peace.  —  Our  Society  has  long  been  wont  to  request,  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies  to  recommend,  thai  on  or  near  the  25th  of  December 
in  each  year  there  should  be  a  general  Concert  of  Prayer  for  universal  and 
permanent  Peace.  It  is  a  proposal  that  commends  itself  at  once  to  every 
Christian.  We  earnestly  hope,  if  nothing  else  is  done,  that  pastors  and 
churches  will  at  least  see  that  such  a  concert  is  this  j  ear  duly  observed. 
Prayer,  general,  united,  and  persevering,  is  ju&t  as  much  needed  in  this 
cause  as  for  Seamen,  Sabbath  Schools,  or  Foreign  Missions,  for  each  of 
which  a  separate  concert  is  observed,  not  once  a  year,  but  every  m<m^ 
Can  any  church  or  any  Christian  deny  a  request  so  reasonable  and  so  easy  f 

Annual  Contributions. —  Our  friends  have  been  wont  to  forward  their 
donations  in  aid  of  our  cause  some  time  in  December,  We  trust  they  will 
not  forget  it  at  a  time  when  their  aid  is  so  urgently  needed.  In  times  like 
those  of  the  past  year,  it  is  sure  to  be  negiected  more  than  almost  any 
other  cause;  'and  as  few  churches  make  any  set  arrangement  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  its  claims,  we  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  spontaneous 
contributions  of  our  friends  for  the  means  of  caiTying  on  our  operations. 
These  ought  to  be  enlarged  ten-fold,  but  can  never  exceed  our  means. 
Money  cin  safely  be  sent  to  the  "American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  Mass." 

}fow  i>  the  time  to  work  in  the  cause  of  Feace,  The  world  is  in  general 
repose';  and  if  xwe  mean  ever  to  do  anything  in  this  greatest  and  most 
difficult  of  all  reforms,  we  surely  ought  now  to  set  ourselves  about  it  at 
once  in  earnest    Now  is  the  harvest  season  of  our  cause  $  and  we  must 
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'  make  hay  while  the  sun  shineB.'  In  a  time  of  actuol  or  threatened  war,  we 
can  do  little  more  for  peace  than  we  could  for  temperance  amid  the  reveky 
of  a  bar-room,  or  the  wild  uproar  of  a  drunken  mob.  There  never  has 
been  so  favorable  a  time  to  work  for  this  cause ;  and  its  friends,  if  true  to 
their  trust,  will  turn  these  golden  opportunities  to  the  best  possible 
account.  One  million  of  dollars,  wisely  spent  during  the  next  ten  years, 
would  probably  save  ten  thousand  million  dollars  in  the  way  cf  averting 
future  wars. 

9*  To  Editors. — The  cause  of  Peace  has  always  relied  chiefly  on  the 
press,  and  most  respectfully  would  we  renew  our  request  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  etlitors  in  this  great  Christian  reform.  We  do  not  ask  them  to 
make  it  a  hobby  —  we  do  not  ourselves  make  it  such ;  but  we  do  hope  they 
will  give  it  always  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  their  columns.  We  do  not 
desire  their  advocacy  of  any  extreme  views,  but  only  a  wide,  effective  difiu- 
sion  of  admitted  facts  and  arguments  in  behalf  of  our  great  object  To  a 
large  number  of  papers  we  send  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for  this  purpose ; 
and  we  hope  Editors  will  use  in  their  columns  such  of  its  contents  as  they 
may  approve.  In  this  incidental  way  they  can  easily  do  a  vast  deal  to  set 
the  public  mind  right  on  this  subject. 


BACK  RECEIPTS. 

[The  following  sums,  included  in  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Report,  as  "  to  be 
acknowledged,**  but  omitted  then  for  want  ot  room,  and  in  the  next  Advocate 
by  an  oversight,  are  given  here.] 


Bath,  Me. $100 

l¥UmingtoD,  Del 7  00 

Batavia,  N.  Y., ^....   300 

Yarmouth,  Me., S  00 

Saginaw,  Mich., 965 

Tuscaloosa," 500 

Pine  Run, 

Lansing, 

Adrian, 

Lock, 

Conway, 


t> 


»* 
>» 


990 

»• 10  82 

308 
238 

" 800 

WertMlilbrd, '* 7  90 

Ray, 10  14 

Salem, 4  64 

Nankin, 2124 

Lima,  New  York, 587 

LaRoy,        ** 200 

York  Centre,  ** 240 

OreogsviUe,  ** 200 

PowtervUle,  '* 6  26 

Spencerport,  " 4  33 

US^,  '* 100 

Weet  Greece, '* 385 

South  Oreeoe" 100 


Bergen,  New  York, 100 

Rigi,  $100 

Churchville,  " 0  99 

CareyviUe     *• 3  51 

New  Britain, Ct 500 

llArtS*«l'«»r,  N#  JL  ., 

Sutherianu  a  hIIs,  V  t. , .  • 

Townsend, 

W.Rutland,  Vi 

Shirleysburg,  Pa.    

Boston, ^00 

Fitiwilliam,  N.  T. ,^  ^ 

Castine,  Me. , 

Cambridge, 

Beverly, 

South  Reading, 

Reading, 

Stoneham, 

Manchester, *  JJ? 

Haverhill ^JJ 

Bradford, f.^ 

Georgetown, "2i 


300 
200 
100 
200 
25  00 


1100 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
800 
300 
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^fMhampion.'— 

Henry  Bright,. $5  00 

J.  P.  Williston, 3  00 

Solomon  StoddAid 2  00 

Others, 300 

Chicopee, — 

Chicopu  FalU, — 
Geo.  S.  Taylor, 200 

A.  Hubbard 100 

Springfield. — Oeo.  Merriam 
JIfiddleiown.Ct,—  N.  BaoonS  00 

B.  Douglas, 200 

W.  8.  Camp, 3  00 

Jona.  Barnes, 2  00 

Others 4  50 

Hartford,  CU— 

Judge  Williams, 20  00 

Thomas  Smith, 1000 

A.  M.  Collins, 5  00 

F.  L.  Qleason, 5  00 

Jtockville,  a,— 

B.  B.  Beckwith, 

Vernon fCL — Allen  Kellogg, 
JEoMthampto  n. — 

H.  Q.  Knight, 1000 

Samuel  Williston 10  00 

Seth  W  arner , 2  00 

Others,  i 3  00 

Sunderland — 

AmAerst—Prof.  Hitcheock,..2  00 
John  Dickinson, 2  00 

Skelburne  Faih— 

N.  Lftmson, 10  00 

R.  B.  Bardwell, 200 

Others. 250 

Oreenfield—Yf,  H.  Sanborn,2  00 
Others, 200 

BratUeboro,  Ft.,— 

N.  B.  Williston, 5  00 

Judge  Clark, 3  00 

Geo.  P.  Tyler, 200 

•    Others 4  75 

Bedford,  JV.  F.— Judge  Jay, 

Vienna.  TVi«.— Wm.  R.  Brittan 

East  Wilson,  JV*,  F. 

Lowell. — Samuel  Kidder 

South  JDedham. — 
J.  L.  Morse, 3  00 

C.  G.  Morse 250 

Others, 4  00 

Sharon. — L.  D.  Morse, 5  00 

Benj.  Ide, 200 

L.  D.  Hewins, 1  00 

Stoughton 

Lofton— Oakes  Ames 5  00 

E.  J.  W.  xMorse, 200 

M.  Wilde, 100 

E.  Bridgewater 

Campel/o— Charles  Keith, .  .2  00 

Bela  Keith, 200 

Others. 250 

^o.  Bridgewater— M.  Faxon5  00 

Franklin  Ames, 200 

Others, 3  00 


914  50 

•4  00 

»14  75 

50  00 

200 

100 

200 

$6  50 
$10  00 
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JVb.  dC^inot^fi— James  Ford,2  00 

Josiah  Shaw, 2  00 

Others 3  50    $7  50 

Mington—Z.  Torrey&  Wife,4  00 

$1300      JohnA.King 200 

2  00      J.  Whitmarsh, 2  00 

Z.Na8h, 200 

Jos.  Cleverly, 200 

$3  00       Others 7  00  $19  00 

500  EastAbiigton 525 

So.  Weymouth—ja,  Shaw,.. 5 00 

Josiah  Reed, 200 

Jacob  Loud, 2  00 

Others 5  00  $14  00 

$10  50  East  V\^eymouth 3  00 

JVh,  FTcymottt/^— E.Bates..200 

Jos.  Loud, 2  00 

P.  Blanchard, 2  00 

James  Torrey 2  00 

$40  00      £ben.  Humjihjrey, 3  00 

Others, 2  00  $13  00 

1  00   Weymouth  Landing — 

2  00      KiFifleld, 2  50 

A.M.Hunt, 200    $4  50 

Pelh»m ,  JV.  H.—E.  S.  Richardson,  3  00 

Mtrth  Brookfield— 

A.  Walker, 2500 

$2500       £.  Batchelder, 1200 

6  55      Charles  Adams, 5  00 

W.C.King, 200 

$4  00      In  smaller  sums, 17  00  $61  00 

W.  BrookJUld—h.  Mlis, . .  .5  00 

A.  Hamilton, 200 

Baxter  Barnes 2  00 

Others, 4  75  $13  75 

Ware—Qeo.  H.  Gilbert, ....  3  00 

Jos.  Cummings, 2  00 

Friend« 50   $550 

Sn/SeM— Charles  Abbott,.. 2 50 

Edward  Smith 2  00 

Others, 4  25   $875 

Warren 4  00 

South  Brool^eld— 
J.  S.  Montague, $100 

Southbridge-^.  Beeoher,  ..2  00 

Geo.  Sumner, 200 

J.  M.  Clemenoe, 2  25 

Others,  smaller  sums,. . .  .8  50  $14  75 

Littleton,  J^T.  IT.— 
$9  50      Col.  by  Rst.  C.  Russell,. .  3  18 

Taunton— F.  M.  Dean , 1  00 

PratUburgh,  JV.  F.— Asa  B.  Miller,2  00 

Shirleysburgh,  Pa 

600      John  Brewster,... $2500 

Methuen — John  Davis, 2  00 

K.  C.  Gleason, 200 

$800      J.  F.  Ingalls, 3  00 

400       Others, 250    $950 

Laconia — C.  K.  Stevens, ...2 00 
L.  Morrison, 100   $300 

DracutS.  Worceeter, 2  00 

Josiah  Ames 3  00 

Others, 200    $700 

I     Total. $486  98 
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THE  LEGAL  ARGUMENT  FOR  WAR. 

Wb  can  eeldom  bring  or  keep  the  advocates  of  war  to  the  real 
issne  :  Is  w^r  a  OhritMan  way  of  eettling  disputes  7  Are  its 
principles,  its  spirit,  its  means,  its  ends,  all  in  clear  and  i^ll  ac- 
cordance with  the  gospel,  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
the  teaching  or  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ?  Does  the 
New-Testament  enjoin  or  allow  war  a^  a  proper,  ewmgeMcal  pro- 
cess of  determining  justice  between  nations  f  Is  it  a  Christian 
institution,  one  which  the  gospel  is  designed,  not  to  condemn 
and  abolish,  but  to  preserve,  and  merely  guard  it  against  abuse  f 

Here  is  the  true  and  only  issue  ;  but,  instead  of  fairly  meeting 
it,  apologists  for  war  fly  off  to  other  points  on  which  we  have  no 
controversy,  and  talk  about  the  necessity  of  government  with  its 
appliances  for  dealing  with  the  wrong-doer.  *  Society,'  we  are 
told, '  mvat  protect  itself  against  outrage.  Jails  and  prisons,  the 
judge,  the  sheriff  and  the  executioner,  are  right  in  their  place,  in- 
dispensable under  the  gospel  itself  to  the  safety  and  well-being  bf 
society.  It  may  be  a  hard  process,  but  just  as  necessary  as  it  is 
foT  the  surgeon  to  amputate  a  mortified  limb  ;  and  it  would  be 
only  a  girlish  sentimentalism,  a  suicidal  kindness,  to  hold  the 
arm  of  law  back  from  its  steady,  unrelenting  grasp  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  nations, 
to  wrong-doers  alike  on  a  small  and  a  large  scale.  An  army  is  a 
species  of  international  police,  as  a  navy  is  an  ocean  police,  each 
an  instrument  of  justice  between  nations.  We  may  well  deplore  the 
necessity ;  but,  however  deplorable,  it  exists,  and  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  be  avoided.  A  man-of-war  is  indeed 
a  painful  sight ;  so  is  the  scaffold  or  the  prison ;  but  both  are 
needed  to  punish  or  restrain  wrong-doers.' 
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Here  is  the  upshot  of  the  argument ;  but  the  g^at  masters  of 
international  law  put  i^  in  a  form  somewhat  more  philosophical. 
War  they  regard  as  a  judicial  process,  a  tribunal  of  justice  be. 
tween  nations,  a  method  of  determining  their  rights,  of  redressing 
their  wrongs,  and  inflicting  condign  punishment  upon  the  guilty, 
lieber  calls  it  "a  mode  of  obtaining  rights;''  Vattel  defines  it 
to  be  "that  state  in  which  we  prosecute  our  rights  by  force;'' 
and  Lord  Bacon  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  highest  trials  of 
right,  when  princes  and  states  put  themselves  upon  the  justice 
of  God  for  the  deciding  of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as 
it  shall  please  him  to  give  to  either  side." 

Here  is  the  whole  force  of  the  legal  argument  in  favor  of  war 
as  a  method  of  international  justice.  The  plea  is  sufficiently 
plausible  ;  but  will  facts  at  all  justify  it  7  What  is  there  in  war 
resembling  a  process  of  justice  f  In  every  judicial  trial,  we  see, 
first,  a  law  common  to  the  parties ;  next,  a  judge  and  jury,  as 
impartial  umpires  between  them  ;  then  the  accuser  publicly  meet- 
ing the  accused  face  to  face  with  his  charges ;  next  the  witnesses 
testifying  in  open  court,  and  subject  to  the  most  searching  exam- 
ination by  each  party ;  then  the  whole  case  fully  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  closed  by  the  charge  of  the  judge,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  each  delivered  under  all  the  solemnities  of  an  oath ;  and 
finally,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  executed  according  to  law 
only  by  a  special  warrant  from  the^  highest  executive  authority. 

Here  is  a  legal  process  of  justice  ;  but  what  shadow  of  resem- 
blance to  all  this  can  you  find  in  war  ?  There  is  no  law  to  define 
right ;  no  judge  to  interpret  that  law,  or  jury  to  apply  it ;  no 
tribunal  to  try  the  case  ;  no  rules  prescribing  the  mode  of  trial, 
and  requiring  notice  of  the  complaint,  and  opportunity  for  vindi- 
cation ;  no  charges  duly  preferred ;  no  testimony  given  under 
oath,  and  fairly  examined ;  no  delay,  or  chance  for  the  correction 
of  errors ;  no  privilege  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  or  right  to 
claim  a  new  hearing ;  no  hope  of  reprieve  or  pardon  ;  no  trust- 
worthy officer  to  execute  the  precise  sentence  of  the  law ;  no  re- 
striction of  the  penalty  to  the  exact  demerits  of  the  criminal ;  no 
precautions  to  guard  the  innocent  against  sufiering  with  the  guil- 
ty. No ;  each  party  makes  a  law  for  itself,  erects  its  own  tribu- 
nal of  blood,  and  then  proceeds  to  act  as  accuser  and  witness,  as 
counsel,  judge  and  executioner.  What  a  burlesque  on  all  ideas 
oQustice  I    Justice  by  the  process  of  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
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thousand  professional  homicides,  fhe  Tery  bloodhounds  of  society, 
nieeting  on  a  field  of  battle  to  shoot,  aad  stab,  and  hew,  and 
trample  each  other  down  I  It  is  a  libel  on  the  name  of  justice^ 
an  outrage  on  common  sense,  to  call  this  a  judicial  process,  a 
mode  of  redress  for  national  grievances.  As  well  might  we  call 
a  fight  between  two  mad-men,  between  a  score  of  jackals,  or  a 
hundred  buffalos,  a  process  of  justice  ! 

Tet  is  it  by  such  a  fiction  as  this  that  the  great  mass  of  even 
conscientious,  intelligent  Christians  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
follies  and  absurdities,  the  crimes  and  woes  of  war.  '  Shall  not 
slavers  be  captured,  pirates  exterminated,  and  insurrections  put 
down  V .  Certainly ;  but  is  this  war  ?  It  does  involve  the  idea  oi 
FORCE ;  but  the  act  of  force,  even  though  it  end  in  destroying 
life,  is  not  necessarOy  war.  Confusion  here  arises  very  much 
from  the  fact,  that  the  military  are  employed,  in  special  emergen- 
cies, as  a  civil  police ;  but,  when  thus  used  to  enforce  law,  they 
are  in  the  service  not  of  war,  but  of  civil  government,  and  wield 
the  sword,  not  of  war,  but  of  the  magistrate.  It  is,  in  all  such 
cases,  a  strictly  civil,  legal,  peaceful  process.  In  acts  of  Urn 
sort,  there  is  not  necessarily  anything  peculiar  to  war,  or  involv- 
ing a  single  principle  of  war.  Yet  because  Christians  may  prop- 
erly act  as  police-men  in  preserving  order,  repressing  popular 
outbreaks,  and  bringing  criminals  to  condign  punishment,  not  a 
few  strangely  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  with  equal 
propriety  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  the 
trade  of  blood,  as  the  business  of  life.  According  to  this  logic, 
soldiers.  Christian  soldiers,  were  employed  in  our  revolutionary 
war,  and  in  our  last  war  with  England,  on  each  side,  to  execute 
justice,  England  against  us,  and  we  against  England ;  both  right, 
and  both  wrong ;  in  one  view  wrong-doers,  and  in  another  aveng- 
ers of  similar  wrong  in  others  I 

Take  the  case,  a  very  common  one  in  its  principle,  of  the  de- 
vout young  Capt.  Vicars.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubly''  he  says 
of  the  Crimean  war,  *'  that  it  is  a  juM  toar  we  are  engaged  in ;  and 
therefore  I  say  the  sooner  we  are  let  loose  upon  the  Russians, 
the  better.  There  are  some  people,  I  know,  cannot  imagine  how 
any  Christian  could  ever  join  the  deadly  strife  of  battle ;  but  I  can 
only  say  that  with  such  I  do  not  agree,  so  that  I  shall  not  flinch 
from  doing  my  dudy  to  my  Queen  and  my  country,  the  Lord  being 
my  helper.    I  consider  war  to  be  a  dire  calamity,  but  as  much  a 
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▼isitation  from  the  Almighty  as  cholerai  or  any  other  scourge  |  ^ 
and,  as  on  the  appearance  of  that  dreadful  malady,  we  do  not  sit 
quietly  down,  and  let  it  take  its  course,  but  very  rightly  use 
every  precaution,  and  employ  every  means  to  drive  it  from 
among^  us,  so  in  the  case  of  this  war  with  the  Russian  despot. 
He  has  made  an  aggression  upon  a  country,  one  of  our  oldest  allies, 
which  had  given  no  just  cause  of  provocation,  and  has  thus  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe,  and  let  loose  upon  us  the  horrors  of 
war.    And  shall  we  Britons  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  tame* 
ly  look  on  ?    God  forbid  I    Bather  will  we,  the  Lord  being  our 
'  shield  and  buckler,'  crush  the  evil,  and  restore  peace  and  quiet- 
ness to  the  land."    A  pretty  fair  specimen  of  war-logic  in  which 
Christians  often  indulge ;  but  its  weakness  and  absurdity  are  too 
glaring  to  neied  or  deserve  a  passing  comment.    Bussian  soldiers 
could  and  did,  on  the  other  side,  reason  in  essentially  the  same 
way  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  wars  on  modem  re- 
cord, was  justified  by  Christians  as  necessary  and  righteous  on 
both  sides. 


SAFETY  OP  PEACE  PBINCIPLE3. 

There  is  a  very  general  distrust  of  moral  means  as  a  security 
against  evils  from  our  fellow-men  ;  but  the  more  we  inquire  and 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  shall  we  find  that  a  course  of 
conduct  strictly  pacific,  aflfords,  both  for  individuals  and  for  nar 
tions,  the  surest  grounds  of  trust  and  safety.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  mass  of  even  Christians  do  not  think  so ;  and  hence  we 
would  fain  do  what  we  can  to  rectify  herein  their  wrong  modes 
of  reasoning,  and  bring  them  into  full  accord  with  the  gospel 
they  profess  to  take  to  be  their  guide. 

There  are  two  ways  to  keep  men  from  injuring  us  —  by  com- 
pulsion, or  by  persuasion ;  by  brute  force,  or  by  kind  moral  influ- 
ence ;  by  appeals  to  their  fears  alone,  or  by  addresses  to  their  con- 
science and  better  feelings.  We  may  resort  to  the  law  of  vio- 
lence, or  to  the  law  of  love  ;  we  may  rely  on  the  principle  of  war, 
or  on  the  principle  of  peace.  One  threatens,  the  other  persuades; 
one  hates  and  curses,  the  other  loves  and  blesses ;  the  former 
gives  back  insult  and  injury  with  interest,  while  the  latter  meek- 
ly turns  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  forgives  even  its  bitterest 
enemies,  and  strives  to  overcome  evil  only  with  good. 
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No  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  needs  to  be  told 
which  of  these  methods  is  most  accordant  with  its  spirit  or  prin- 
ciples. The  bare  statement  mnst  sufSce  for  any  one  who  has 
read  either  the  New-Testament  or  the  Old  ;  who  has  traced  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  caught  from  their  lips  such 
instructions  as  these , —  lay  aside  all  malice ;  do  good  unto  all  men ; 
love  your  enemies,  bless  (hem  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them 
(hat  despitefuQy  use  you ;  resist  not  evil,  but  whoso  smiteth  you  on 
one  cheek,  turn  to  him  Oie  other  also ;  recompense  to  no  man  evil  for 
evU,  but  overcome  evil  vyith  good. 

Here  is  the  Christian  mode  of  preventing  or  curing  evils ;  but 
most  persons  deem  it  unsafe,  and  resort  to  some  form  of  violence. 
They  have  little  confidence  in  the  power  of  reason  or  truth,  of 
justice  or  kindness,  to  hold  in  check  the  bad  passions  of  mankinds 
but  employ  for  this  purpose  threats  of  evil,  and  engines  of  ven- 
geance and  death.  Fear  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  only  effec- 
tual restraint  upon  mischief  or  guilt ;  and  hence  they  arm  them- 
selves with  pistols  and  daggers  against  their  personal  foes,  and 
think  it  madness  for  nations  to  rely  for  protection,  one  against 
another,  on  anything  but  fleets  and  armies,  a  soldiery  well  train- 
ed, and  fortifications  well  manned.  Milder  means,  appeals  to  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  would  not  entirely  discard  ; 
but  the  former  they  make  their  last  resort,  their  sole  reliance,  and 
honestly  believe  that  war  is  the  only  sure  way  to  peace  ;  that 
there  is  no  real  security  but  in  bloodshed ;  that  we  must  either 
fight,  or  become  the  prey  of  malice  or  ambition,  of  rapacity  or 
revenge.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  the  history  of  our  world,  written 
mainly  in  blood,  and  detailing  a  series  of  almost  incessant  jeal- 
ousies and  conflicts  between  nations,  would  seem  to  justify  such 
an  opinion ;  and  yet  we  verily  believe  that  pacific  principles  are 
the  surest  safeguard,  and  would,  if  rightly  used,  suffice,  far  bet 
ter  than  any  war-methods,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  incident 
firom  bad  passions  to  individual  or  national  intercourse. 

Let  us  first  ascertain  the  precise  point  in  dispute.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  principles  of  peace,  any  measures  of  for- 
bearance, kindness  and  conciliation,  will,  in  every  case,  avert  aU 
evil.  The  depravity  of  mankind  forbids  any  such  hope.  It  is 
morally  impossible  ;  and  no  means  devised  by  the  policy  of  man, 
or  the  wisdom  of  God,  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  securing  such  a 
result  Certainly  the  war  principle  has  not.  It  has  been  tried  all 
over  the  earth  for  nearly  six  thousand  years;  but  has  it  kept  man 
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from  preying  upon  liis  brother,  or  nation  from  rising  against  nation  P  Hat 
it  prevented  bloodshed,  violence,  rapine,  injustice,  oppression,  despotism* 
the  countless  wrongs  and  evils  that  form  nearly  the  sum  total  of  history  P 
Surely,  then,  war  is  no  security  against  the  bad  passions  of  men ;  it  would 
seem  hardly  possible  for  any  system  to  produce  wane  results ;  and  hence 
we  are  forced  to  inquire,  as  the  only  point  at  issue,  whether  a  policy  strict- 
ly  pacific  will  prevent  more  evil,  and  secure  more  good,  than  war-methods 
actually  have. 

The  advocates  of  war  seem  even  now  to  concede  in  fact  the  very  point 
in  debate ;  for  they  all  admit,  that  we  ought  to  use  pacific  expedients  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  to  draw  the  sword  only  as  a  last  and  inevitable  resort. 
This  admission  recognizes  the  superiority  of  pacific  over  warlike  measures ; 
and  we  should,  if  consistent,  abandon  the  latter,  and  adopt  the  former  as 
our  uniform  and  permanent  policy. 

History,  too,  though  extremely  barren  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  effi- 
cacy of  pacific  principles,  does  nevertheless  furnish  some  strong  presump- 
tions in  their  favor.  War,  as  an  engine  of  mere  force  and  vengeance,  be- 
longs to  a  state  entirely  savage ;  and  communities,  like  individuals,  aban- 
don or  relax  the  war-principle  just  as  far  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  gene- 
ral cultivation,  and  come  under  the  sway  of  moral  influences.  Nations, 
even  while  retaining  the  war-system  in  the  back-ground  as  the  ultin^ate  re- 
liance, have  already  reached  the  wisdom  of  employing  for  the  most  part 
pacific  expedients  for  the  prevention  or  adjustment  of  difiiculties  with  each 
other.  They^etain  the  sword,  but  keep  it  in  the  scabbard,  and  are  fast  su- 
perseding its  use  by  the  substitution  of  pacific  methods.  They  continue 
the  war-system  either  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  as  a  sort  of  scare-crow ;  it 
looms  up  before  the  world  very  like  an  old,  useless  hulk  afioat  on  the  ocean 
as  a  memento  of  the  past,  and  a  warning  to  the  future ;  while  they  sedu- 
.  lously  use  in  its  stead  the  policy  of  peace  in  more  than  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  and  thus  bear  an  unconscious  but  decisive  testimony  to  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  former. 

We  can  find  in  history  no  considerable  nation  acting  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  peace ;  but  those  which  approach  the  nearest  to  these  princi- 
ples, uniformly  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  safety  and  prosperity.  Take 
China,  Switzerland,  or  the  United  States ;  and  you  will  see  in  their  case  a 
striking  confirmation  of  this  truth,  and  a  strong  presumptive  argument  for 
the  strictest  principles  of  peace.  None  of  them  have  given  up  the  system 
of  armed  self-defence ;  tint  they  hav^  for  the  most  part  adopted  a  policy 
unusually  pacific,  They  have  professedly  acted  only  on  the  defensive ;  they 
have  betrayed  few,  if  any,  wishes  for  aggression  or  conquest;  they 
have  kept  up  no  fleets  or  armies  sufficient  to  intimidate  or  provoke  their 
neighbors  ;  they  have  been  respectful,  courteous  and  conciliatory  in  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  relied  mainly  on  their  own  character, 
and  the  force  of  reason  and  justice,  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  What  is  the  result  P  No  nations  on  earth 
have  ever  been  so  exempt  from  aggression,  injury  and  insult ;  and,  if  tha 
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partial  adoption  of  onr  principles  has  been  so  successful,  would  not  their 
ftill  application  be  still  more  so  ? 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  cases  like  these.  Rome,  while  under  her  warlike 
kings,  kept  a  great  part  of  Italj  in  arms  against  her ;  but  Numa,  changing 
this  policy,  turned  his  people  from  the  pursuits  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
quelled  the  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  cultivated  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  nations  around  them.  Their  neighbors,  astonished  at  the 
change,  threw  aside  their  arms,  hailed  the  Romans  as  friends,  and  lived  in 
peace  with  them  so  long  as  they  continued  this  n^w  policy.  So  of  the 
Chinese.  Disinclined  to  war,  and  nearly  destitute  of  military  resources, 
■till  what  nation  has  suffered  fewer  invasions  of  its  soil  or  its  rights  P 
Look  at  Switzerland.  For  more  than  ftye  centuries  has  she,  with  very  few 
and  brief  exceptions,  been  at  peace  with  her  neighbors.  While  the  flames 
of  war  have  raged  all  around  her,  she  has  remained  quiet  upon  her  moun- 
tains, tilled  her  rugged  soil,  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  industry  and  pa- 
cific policy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  competence  and  domestic  happi- 
ness. Nor  is  this  owing  to  her  Alpine  position,  to  the  bravery  of  her  sons* 
or  the  peculiar  form  of  her  government;  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  these 
to  shield  her  against  the  assaults  of  any  power  disposed  to  invade  her  ter- 
ritory. It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  neighboring  states  to  conquer 
Switzerland;  and  yet  she  remains  unmolested,  a  republie  free  and  flour- 
ishing in  the  midst  of  surrounding  despotisms.  Why  P  Not  because  she 
has  any  forminable  power,  but  because  she  pursues  a  paciflc  policy.  She 
betrays  no  ambition  to  enlarge  her  territory,  seeks  only  security  within  her 
ovm  limits,  and  is  scrupulously  upright,  honorable  and  conciliatory  in  her 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  She  aims  to  give  no  just  ground  for  of. 
fence ;  and,  when  complaints  arise,  she  holds  herself  ready  to  meet  every 
fair  and  equitable  claim  for  redress.  Her  policy  and  her  character  are  the 
bulwarks  of  her  defence,  almost  the  only  pledges  of  her  safety. 

Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  our  own  security.  More  than  seyenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  our  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain ; 
and  during  ail  this  time  no  invader,  except  when  provoked  by  the  hostili- 
ties we  had  ourselves  begun,  has  set  foot  upon  our  soil ;  nor  has  there  been 
any  real  need  of  drawing  the  sword  to  secure  from  other  nations  a  proper 
respect  for  our  rights,  or  aa  equitable  redress  for  our  wrongs.  Tet  has 
onr  general  policy  ever  been  essentially  and  eminently  pacific.  We  have 
had  the  merest  handful  of  men  for  a  standing  army ;  our  navy,  too,  though 
in  high  repute  for  its  skill  and  bravery,  has  always  been  comparatively 
small ;  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  we  have  relied  almost 
entirely  on  the  excellence  of  our  principles,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We 
have  doubtless  experienced  occasional  injury,  and  some  df  lays  of  justice ; 
but  we  have  suffered  as  little  as  any  other  people  in  the  same  time,  and  far 
less  than  we  should  from  an  opposite  policy. 

An  example  still  more  striking  is  found  in  the  commonwealth  of  San 
Marino.     This  little  republic  in  Italy,  the  smallest  independent  state  in 
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Europe,  covers,  on  a  single  mountain  and  two  adjoining  hills,  some  thirtj 
square  miles,  and  contains,  in  its  capital  and  four  villages,  only  7000  inhab- 
itants. Yet  has  this  petty  republic  existed,  very  much  in  its  present  form, 
more  than  thirteen  centuries.  The  thunderbolts  of  war  have  fallen  thick  but 
harmless  around  it ;  other  republics,  proud  of  their  military  strength,  have 
been  swept  from  the  earth ;  Italy  has  repeatedly  been  covered  with  armies, 
and  drenched  in  blood  \  thrones  have  crumbled,  dynasties  perished,  and 
all  Europe  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  political  convulsions ;  yet  San 
Marino,  strong  in  its  very  weakness,  and  safe  mainly  by  its  reliance  on  a 
pacific  policy,  has  remained  nearly  all  the  time  without  harm  or  assault  It 
claims  the  right  of  violent  defence,  but  provides  few  means  for  the  purpose, 
and  none  sufficient  to  deter  or  provoke  its  neighbors.  How  shall  we  ac- 
count for  its  long  and  perfect  safety  ?  No  state  is  too  poor  for  the  clutches 
of  avarice,  none  too  small  for  the  grasp  of  ambition ;  and  but  for  its  pacific 
policy,  and  the  indelible  disgrace  of  assailing  a  rommunity  so  defenceless, 
San  Marino  would  long  since  have  been  merged  in  some  neighboring  na- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  results  of  peace  principles  partially  applied ;  and  would  not 
their  full  application  be  still  more  successful  P  We  might  fairly  deem  such 
a  conclusion  self-evident ;  but,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  promised  protection 
of  heaven,  next  the  natural  tendency  of  such  principles,  and  finally  the 
bistory  of  their  actual  influence,  we  shall  find  an  overwhelming  accumula- 
tion of  facts  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  practical  efficacy  of  peace  principles. 

These  topics  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  number. 


MR.  COAN'S  LETTER. 

HiLO,  Hav^tah,  Oct.  18, 1858. 
Rbv.  G.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  Sec.  Am.  Peace  Society. 

Gladly  would  I  give  thousands  to  that  holy  cause, 

it  in  my  power.  The  more  I  contemplate  the  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
listed, the  more  profoundly  I  feel  that  it  is  the  work  of  Christ.  And  I  am 
■ore  that  the  glad  news  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds,  and  pro- 
claimed by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  the  gospel  of  peace,  will  never  have 
free  course,  or  the  Prince  of  Peace  be  reverenced  and  fully  obeyed,  until 
the  war-spirit  is  rooted  out  of  the  Church,  and  its  apologists  cease  in  her 
ministry.  There  are  men  of  peaceful  hearts  and  peaceful  examples,  who 
nevertheless  believe  in  the  necessity  of  war.  And  there  are  thousands  who 
are  practically  peace-makers,  and  who  study  and  preach  "  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,"  and  who  yet  cannot  see  as  we  do,  or  be  persuaded  to  join 
a  peace  society,  or  openly,  directly  and  independently  patronize  our 
cause.  We  will  not  condemn  such,  but  wish  them  God-speed,  remember- 
ing the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  James  and  John,  when  they  forbade  one 
to  cast  out  devils  because  he  did  not  follow  with  the  apostles. 
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In  aid  of  all  direct  argume&to  agaiaat  war,  «nd  of  aystematio  efforta  i& 
the  cauae  of  peace,  the  Lord  is  employing  ten  thousand  ooUatsrai 
agencies  to  hasten  the  same  results.  The  progress  in  literature,  the  dia* 
ceveries  in  science,  the  improYements  in  art,  the  refinements  in  soeial  in- 
tercourse, the  interlinkings  of  commerce,  the  international  connminglingSi 
the  common  and  extraordinary  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  running  to  and 
fro  of  Christian  missionaries — in  fine,  aU  the  great  laws  ofprogreas,  point 
and  lead  on  to  the  glorious  consummation,  ihe  reign  of  peace,  Eyen  all  > 
the  late  experiments  in  war  have,  as  I  believe,  been  overruled  by  the  God 
of  love,  to  bring  the  bloody  system  into  disrepute  —  to  confound  its  abet- 
tors, and  to  multiply,  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  friends  of  peace.  Our 
platform  is  rock,  and  compared  to  it,  old  marble  and  the  gramte''of  the  ever- 
lasting mountains,  are  sand-bars.  As  Moses  said  of  the  heathen,  so  we 
will  say  of  the  advocates  of  war,  "  Their  rock  is  not  ow  rock"  and  we  may 
well  add,  **  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges." 

How  we  have  been  thrilled  with  delight  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  enterprize !  All  Hawaii  was  quickened  as  by  an  electric 
shock.  They*ac^  is  a  great  moral  battery  which  sends  its  quivering  pulsa- 
tions round  the  world.  When  the  packet  which  brought  the  news,  entered 
Honolulu  harbor,  with  the  flags  of  England  and  the  United'States  entwin- 
ed, signals  floated  from  every  vessel,  and  from  all  the  consulates  and  offi- 
ces in  the  city,  great  guns  thundered  acclaim,  and  a  shout  as  of  many 
waters  went  up.  We  were  all  unmanned,  and  many  wept  for  joy.  A  con- 
stant desire  gushed  up  in  the  heart  to  speak  out,  "  0  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.'* 
May  that  great  artery  which  unites  the  heart  of  the  mother  with  her  daugh- 
ter, never  he  sundered,  and  may  its  pulsations  be  no  other  than  those  of 
reciprocal  love.  And  may  the  burning  thoughts  which  flash  along  the 
dark  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  kindle  fires  of  holy  emulation  on  both  continents. 

We  have  just  heard  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  on  the  island  of  Apian, 
in  Micronesia,  where  Mr.  Bingham  and  wife  are  located.  A  native  member 
of  my  church  is  also  a  missionary  there,  and  from  his  pen  I  have  a  painful 
picture  of  the  scene.  Contrasting  that  field  with  Hawaii,  we  exclaim  with 
gratitude,  "  What  hath  God  wrought! " 

With  full  sympathy  in  all  your  toils, 

I  remain  your  brother  in  the  Lord* 

TITUS  COAN. 


WHY  NO  MORE  INTEREST  IN  PEACE  P 

Why  do  not  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Society  receive  more  attention 
and  support  ?  Why  is  so  little  interest  in  its  progress  manifested  even  by 
good  men  ?  Do  they  not  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  time  when 
"  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  agsinst  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
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war  any  more''?  Are  other  plans  of  reform  more  important  than  tUs  P 
Hai  not  war  always  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  our  race  ?  Is  it  not  in 
fact  robbery,  waste  and  murder  reduced  to  a  science,  and  transacted  on  a 
scale  so  vast  as  to  defy  comparison  with  indiyidual  crimes  ?  Why  then  do 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  remain  silent,  and  tacitly,  perhaps  ae- 
tirely,  approve  of  ordinary  war?  Tlie  proclamation  at  our  Saviour's 
birth  was,  ''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward men."  He  is  called  the  "  Prince  of  Peace."  Why,  then,  are  not  the 
principles  of  peace  incorporated  into  the  creed  and  practice  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers ?  A  grave  question ;  and  my  object  in  one  or  more  articles  will  be 
to  account  for  such  a  paradox,  to  present  some  of  the  obstacles  that  ob- 
struct the  prevalence  of  peace  principles,  and  attempt  to  remove  such 
obstacles. 

1.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  human  mind  condemns  comparatively  trivial  moral 
wrongs,  while  their  perpetration  on  a  grand  scale  paralyzes  the  moral  sen- 
sibilities, and  renders  them  almost  powerless  in  protesting  against  crime. 
Thus  the  keeper  of  a  low  drinking-house  is  detested  as  a  public  nuisance, 
while  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  or  dealer  in  "  liquid  death  and  distilled 
damnation,"  is  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  with  his  family  loses  little  or 
nothing  in  his  social  position.  The  owner  of  buildings  may  lease  them  for 
base  and  immoral  purposes,  and  continue  to  occupy  his  cushioned  seat  in 
a  fashionable  church,  and  retain  his  standing  in  it  as  a  professing  Christian. 
He,  too,  whose  indignation  is  roused  at  the  conduct  of  one  who  defrauds 
his  hired  man  of  his  wages  for  a  year's  faithful  labor,  or  who  contrives  to 
cheat  his  washerwoman  out  of  her  hard-earned  services,  may  most  com- 
placently justify  American  slavery,  and  piously  quote  Scripture  to  prove  it  a 
divine  institution. 

Good  men  even  are  slow  to  investigate  and  denounce  great  moral  evils, 
where  l^abit  and  prejudice,  or  fancied  interest,  stand  in  the  way.  Usually 
we  are  thoroughly  roused  to  opposition,  only  when  those  evils  are  forced 
upon  our  attention,  or  wh?re  we  are  personally  sufferers.  The  existence  of 
Popery,  Infidelity,  ignorance  and  crime  on  the  Eastern  continent,  once 
scarcely  awakened  the  attention  of  Christians  in  America ;  but  when  all 
these  are  precipitated  upon  our  shores,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  self-pro- 
tection. 

There  is  also  a  manifest  lack  of  moral  courage  in  many  men  about  de- 
nouncing giant  forms  of  wickedness,  when  fidelity  would  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  personal  opposition.  He  who  boldly  denounces  the  tyranny 
of  Rome  in  sending  the  Bible-reader  to  prison  in  Italy,  may  be  soft-spoken 
when  in  out  free  country  another  is  incarcerated  for  tae  crime  of  teaching 
poor  ignorant  children  to  read  the  same  Bible.  It  requires  but  little  moral 
courage  for  a  Christian  preacher  to  denounce  sins  in  which  none  of  his 
own  audience  is  implicated,  or  for  a  religious  journal  to  lift  its  voice  in 
notes  of  warning  or  rebuke  against  forms  of  error  or  of  evil,  when  suoh 
plainness  does  not  jeopardise  the  loss  of  a  subscriber. 
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In  this  respect,  war  is  treated  like  other  gigantic  evils.  In  a  fatal  street 
■ffiray,  the  murderer  is  pursued,  rewards  are  offered  for  his  apprehension* 
ooort  and  jury  carefully  weigh  the  testimony -on  trial,  and  the  verdict  of 
ffwUy  strikes  a  crowded  court-room  with  awe.  All  are  taught  that  human 
life  is  sacred,  and  he  who  maliciously  takes  that  of  his  fellow,  justly  forfeits 
his  own.  Now,  multiply  this  act  hy  thousands,  and  how  is  it  treated  f 
Two  armies  meet,  trained  and  armed,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
murder.  Their  vocation  is  to  shed  blood.  Their  weapons  are  prepared 
for  this  express  purpose.  How  to  effect  the  most  with  the  least  exposure, 
is  the  object  of  both  parties.  The  result  is  that  hundreds  or  thousands  are 
slaughtered.  For  their  murder,  God  holds  somebody  accoimtable.  If,  on 
one  or  both  sides,  it  be  a  needless  battle,  then  those  who  engage  in  it,  are 
as  truly  murderers,  as  he  who  waylays  and  shoots  his  near  neighbor.  But 
is  the  horror  occasioned  by  one  death,  intensified  in  this  case  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  ?  By  no  means.  This  is  a  battle !  Both  sides  did  their 
duty  (/)  as  brave  men.  Ihe  slaugkUred  on  both  sides  died  "  on  the  bed  of 
honor.'*    On  one  side  is  a  glorious  victory ,  on  the  other  an  honorable  defeat* 

So,  also,  the  burning  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  and  the  loss  of  as  many  Uves 
in  a  city,  excites  general  sympathy.  Loss  of  property  is  a  severe  affliction ; 
bow  much  more  the  loss  of  life.  None  are  so  insensible  as  to  hear  the 
story  without  emotion.  But  if  an  army  rain  bomb-shells  upon  this  same 
city,  reducing  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  then  add  to  this  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  property,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  death  of  thousands  of  un- 
offending women  and  children,  blown  into  fragments,  or  horribly  mutilated, 
and  dying  in  torture  by  slow  degrees  —  ah  t  this  is  war,  and  the  infernal 
act  is  overlooked  in  rejoicing  at  the  ''  success  of  our  arms**  Christian  men 
even  as  they  meet,  as  well  as  others,  forget  their  religion  in  expressing 
their  patriotism*  Cannon,  bonfires  and  even  public  thanksgiving  to  Qod, 
announce  our  joy  at  the  event. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  such  is  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  our  own 
country,  and  throughout  Christendom.  Thankful  we  are  that  there  are 
some,  we  would  hope  many,  exceptions ;  but  these  are  at  most  only  except 
Uons  to  the  general  rule.  L.  a  B. 


WAR  — ITS  WASTE  OF  MIND. 

BT  EDWABD  HITOHOOGK,  LL.  D. 

War  is  eminently  hostile  to  mental  improvement.  Probably  no  custom 
of  society  has  been  more  so  ;  and  consequently  it  is  chargeable  with  a  vast 
waste  of  intellect.  It  exerts  this  pernicious  influence  in  part  by  destroying 
the  lives  of  many  who  might  be  the  intellectual  ornaments  of  their  country; 
for  the  highest  and  most  enterprising  minds  are  most  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  vice,  because  they  love  it^  powerful  excitements.  The  wars  of 
Julius  Ctesar  destroyed  not  less  than  two  millions ;  those  of  Alexander  of 
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Maoedon,  as  many  ;  thote  of  Nopoleon,  twice  as  many.  Nor  can  it  be 
4oiibted  that  all  the  wan  which  have  blasted  the  globe,  have  swept  £rom 
lis  soriace  as  many  hnman  beings  as  now  inhabit  it. 

Again,  war  inevitably  pirodnees  a  state  of  things  most  unfavorable  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Literature  and  science  can  flourish  only  amid 
the  calm  and  security  of  peace.  The  war-spirit  awakens  too  much  excite- 
aieiit,  and  brings  into  too  powerful  action  the  ferocious  passions,  to  allow 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  public  mind  becomes  a  stormy  sea, 
ingulfing  every  thing  which  cannot  live  in  a  tempest.  Finally,  the  great  pe- 
cuniary expenses  of  war,  which  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes,  deprive  them  in  a  great  measure,  and  for  a  long  time,  ot  the 
leisure  and  money  necessary  for  extending  the  blessings  of  education  through 
the  community.  The  agricultural  and  manu&cturing  interests  of  a  countiy 
are  feft  by  war  in  a  deranged  state,  and  a  heavy  public  debt  is  usually  en- 
tailed upon  the  nation  ;  and  to  pay  this  debt,  and  restore  the  business  of 
the  country  to  a  healthy  condition,  demand  the  time  and  strenuous  labors 
of  the  citizens. 

A  few  facts  may  more  strikingly  illustrate  this  point.  There  is  perhaps 
DO  part  of  the  world  where  a  more  efficient  system  of  general  education  is 
in  operation  than  in  the  State  of  New-York.  In  1830,  with  a  population  of 
1,918,618,  she  expended  $1,120,000  for  common  schools  and  academies, 
where  nearly  all  her  half  miUion  of  children  and  youth  were  in  a  course  of 
education.  To  provide  the  same  means  of  instruction  for  the  seventeen 
millions  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  would  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  to  provide  the  same  for  the  twenty-five  millions  of  Great  Britain  would 
need  fifteen  millions,  and  for  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  entire  globe 
it  would  require  four  himdred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  let  us  compare  these  sums  with  the  expenses  of  war.  The 
revolutionary  war  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain  cost  our  Govern^ 
ment  six  hundred  millions,  while  the  individual  losses  by  the  citizens 
of  both  countries  must  have  been  many  times  as  great  Suppose  it  the 
same ;  and  here  we  have  expended  on  the  American  side  in  seven  years 
money  enough  to  provide  the  present  population  of  the  whole  country  with 
instruction  like  that  enjoyed  in  New- York,  for  one  hundred  years,  and  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  for  eighty  years.  The  'last  war  with  Great 
Britain  cost  our  Government  fifty  millions ;  and,  on  the  same  principle  as 
above  stated,  enough  money  was  spent  to  aiSbrd  similar  instruction  to  both 
countries  for  ten  years,  although  the  war  lasted  but  two  and  a  half  years. 
A  single  war  with  Bonaparte  cost  Great  Britain  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars — sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction 
to  all  her  popidation  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  to  give  the 
same  means  to  all  the  world  for  eleven  years.  In  1835,  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  incurred  for  war  purposes,  amounted  to  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars.    The  interest  on  this  is  one 
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hondred  and  forty-two  millions,  and  would  fbrniBk  her  inhalritantt  wilb 
the  means  of  education  for  ten  years ;  that  is,  she  pays  a  yearly  interest 
that  would  do  this.  The  daily  expend  of  a  man-of-war,  when  in  service 
are  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  half  a  million  for  a  year* 
Nineteen  such  ships  would  of  course  cost  as  much  as  to  educate  all  tha 
children  in  the  United  States.  Ten  such  ships,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ram 
requisite  for  their  construction,  would  require  a  pecuniary  outlay  as  great 
as  the  income  of  all  the  benevolent  societies  in  Ghreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  in  1840  was  five  million  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
ttiousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars.  The  average  expense  of 
tfie  Florida  war,  carried  on  with  only  a  few  hundred  Indians  in  the  swampa 
<if  that  countrv,  was  from  two  to  five  millions,  from  1835  to  1840 — a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  that  collected,  with  vast  labor,  as  the  fruit  of  Christian  be* 
nevolence  among  the  forty  millions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States* 

But  the  expenses  of  war  are  not  confined  to  the  period  during  which  il 
lasts ;  for  it  is  the  common  maxim  of  rulers,  in  time  of  peace  to  pve* 
pare  for  war.  The  sum  paid  for  this  purpose  by  the  United  States  from 
1791  to  1832,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy* 
seven  millions,  or  nineteen  millions  annually.  This  was  twelve  times 
more  than  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  government  during  the  same  period* 
and  would  give  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  United  States  for  twioe 
that  number  of  years.  In  1837  and  1838,  we  paid  twenty-six  millions  an* 
nually  for  the  same  purpose.  The  expenses  of  the  English  govemmenti 
from  the  same  cause,  from  1816  to  1837,  a  period  of  twenty-one  yeara  of 
peace,  were  two  thousand  and  ninety-one  millions  of  dollars,  or  one  hun* 
dred  millions  per  year — sufficient  to  educate  her  entire  population  for  near- 
ly seven  years.  If  we  suppose  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  governments  of  Europe  to  be  only  half  as  great  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  for  war  purposes  during  peace,  we  should  still  have  the  startling 
aggregate  of  five  hundred  millions  annually^-a  sum  sufficient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  Europe  and  the  United  States  for^more  than  three  years,  and  all  the 
world  for  more  than  one  year.  If  the  whole  world  expended  as  much  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  for  war  purposes  during  peace,  it  would  form 
the  frightful  sum  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars — sufficient 
to  educate  all  its  population  three  and  a  half  years.  Truly  this  is  a  peace 
eatablishment  with  a  vengeance. 

These  statements  seem  more  like  the  dreams  of  disordered  fitncy  than 
like  sober  fact.  But  they  are  most  painfully  true ;  nay,  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  reality.  Instead  of  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  do  when  I  began  these  statistics,  they  have  thrown  a  bright  beam 
of  promise  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  world*  They  show  us  how  im- 
mense are  the  pecuniary  capabilities  of  the 'human  family*  They  show  u| 
what  an  incalculable  amount  of  funds  the  world  will  have  at  its  disposali 
fbr  the  promotion  of  science,  literature  and  religion,  when  they  shall  be 
brought  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  religion  j  for  all 
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Art  ngw  goes  into  the  war  cb— d,  will  tfiat  be  conaccf  aled  to  tiie 
flf  knowledge  and  benerolenee.  In  spite  of  all  the  oppnirioni  and  dind- 
vantages  under  which  the  hunan  finnily  hare  hitherto  labored,  thej  ham 
been  aUe  to  unstain  this  "■«*—  war  tax  which  I  haye  described.  Nay, 
I  haTe  mentioned  only  the  direct  expenses  of  war.  But  the  losses  slwajs 
snstained  by  withdrawing  men  from  their  legnlar  ponoitSy  by  bkiding  iqp 
the  ootlets  of  trade,  by  idleness  and  discouisgcment,  and  in  a  mnltitnde  ol 
oAer  ways,  are  far  greater.  In  additiim  to  all  this,  in  most  countries  men 
have  been  compelled  to  sostain  the  extortions  of  tyrannical  mien.  Tet 
has  the  worid  borne  all  these  immense  tsxes ;  snd  a  few  years  of  peace  are 
generally  sofficient  to  enable  a  nation  to  reoorer  its  peconiary  indqiead- 
caee.  How  yast,  then,  will  be  its  sorpbis  pecanisry  reaonroes  when  war 
and  oppression  shall  cease,  snd  all  ita  energies  can  be  devoted  nnobstrvet- 
ed  to  the  various  pursuits  of  business  P  Tnst4^  of  the  stinted  sums  whi^ 
men  are  now  persuaded,  with  great  difficulty,  to  bestow  upon  objects  of 
education  and  benevolence,  and  which  leave  those  devoted  to  such  pursuits 
to  discoursgement  and  heart-sickness,  because  their  hands  are  so  tied,  and 
their  energies  60  cramped,  there  will  then  be  ready  for  every  noble  object 
more  than  is  wanted.  Millions  will  then  be  substituted  for  thousanda. 
This  is  indeed  a  bright  page  of  human  history,  on  which  we  are  permitted 
to  gaae  in  anticipation ;  and  it  affords  a  dieering  resting-place  for  the  eye, 
when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  terrific  waste  of  mind  which  has  been  the 
consequence  of  war. 

Do  I  seem  to  any  to  be  indulging  in  dreams  when  I  say  that  most  as- 
suredly such  a  bright  period  will  oomeP  But  do  they  doubt  that  the  Bible 
predicts  unequivocally  a  period  of  universal  peace,  and  the  prevalence  of 
general,  if  not  universal  benevolence  ?  In  such  a  state,  why  will  not  the  vast 
treasures  that  have  been  wasted  upon  the  destruction  of  men,  be  consecrat- 
ed to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion  through  all  the  earth  ? — ob* 
jects  that  claim  the  first  regard  of  every  benevolent  heart  Assuredly  this 
vision  is  not  imagination ;  and  it  looms  up  in  the  future, — and  I  would 
fondly  hope  not  in  the  distant  future, — a  bright  star  of  hope  for  this  abused 
and  down-trodden  world.  The  little  which  has  hitherto  been  contributed 
to  raise  man  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance  and  sin,  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  What  splendid  results,  then,  will  be  witnessed  when  ample 
means  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being  for  the  high- 
est attaixmients  in  knowledge  and  holiness. 


EnuoAnoKAL  BrATisnos.  —In  the  United  States  there  is  one  child  attending 
school  to  every  five  persons.  In  Denmark  there  is  one  to  every  four.  In  Sweden 
one  to  five.  In  Pruflsia  one  to  six.  In  Norway  one  to  seven.  In  Belgium  and 
Great  Britain  one  to  eight.  In  France  one  to  ten.  In  Austria  one  to  thirteen. 
In  HoUand  and  Ireland  one  to  fourteen.  In  Greece  one  to  eighteen.  In  Bossia 
one  to  fifty.    In  Portugal  one  to  eighty. 
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THE  CHIEF  EXPENSE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Governments  of  the  Old  World  are  justly  thought  4b  be  very  un- 
necessarily ezpensiye,  even  in  their  ciyil  administration ;  but  only  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  enormous  expense  is  devoted  to  such  purposes. 

Take  a  few  statements  from  the  London  Times: — '*What  are  the 
necessary  peaceful  expenses  of  a  nation  P  The  answer  is  simple.  We 
have  a  court  which  is  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  have  a 
wealthy  aristocracy  raising  the  tone  of  society,  and  causing  people  to  live 
more  expensively  than  is  absolutely  needful.  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  pay  our  official  people  well;  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
higher  functionaries  are  sufficiently  rewarded.  Yet,  what  is  the  cost  of  the 
whole  civil  goverihnent  of  this  old,  grand,  aristocratic  realm,  with  its  num- 
bers of  so-called  useless  offices  which  are  the  abomination  of  economists  P 
In  the  year  1856,  the  whole  expenditure  for  Civil  List,  Privy  Purse,  sala- 
ries of  Household,  allowances  to  Royal  personages,  allowances  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Parliamentary  expenses,  an- 
nuities, superanuation  allowances,  pensions,  and  many  other  things,  amount- 
ed to  but  £1,695,052  ;  a  sum  which  could  be  made  away  with,  without  the 
slightest  notice  from  the  public,  in  converting  a  few  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ers into  screws,  or  erecting  new  machinery  in  the  dock-yards,  or  defences 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  or  in  any  of  the  warlike  expedients  which  we  are 
aoeastomed  to  glance  over  listlessly  as  they  are  detailed  in  a  few  lines  of 
newspapsr  intelligence." 

So  of  the  criminal  admimstration.  ''We  are  supposed  to  spend  vast 
sums  in  punishing  and  reforming  wrung-doers ;  but '  Total  Justice,'  as  the 
phrase  is,  costs  only  £3,192,420 ;  a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with  the 
disbursements  for  Baltic  and  Crimean  campaigns,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
considerable  enough,  when  compared  with  the  expenses  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  greater  part  of  this  item  is  allotted  to  police,  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, and  the  correction  of  prisoners.  The  cost  of  '  correction' — 
keeping  delinquents  in  prison — ^rose  in  one  year  (1856,)  from  £765,653  to 
£1,424,907,  nearly  double,  during  the  Crimean  war. 

"  How  small  a  proportion,  then,  do  the  expenses  of  even  our  pompous  and 
coortly  social  system,  our  crowded  and  neglected  lower-class,  and  our  well- 
oi^niased  and  well-paid  magistracy,  bear  to  what  we  spend  in  war.  Court, 
Minsters,  and  Parliament,  the  bench  of  Justice,  the  punishment  of  crime, 
diplomacy  and  the  consulate,  cost  less  than  £5,000,000  a-year.  The  peace 
establishment  of  our  forces  is  some  £25,000,000,  and  during  the  last  year 
of  the  late  war  we  spent  more  than  twice  that  sum.  Li  fighting,  or  prepar- 
ing to  fight,  we  must  calculate,  therefore,  on  disbursing  on  an  average  near- 
ly six  times  as  much  as  in  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  in  1856  we  spent  on  ordnance  alone, — on  cannon,  mortars, 
shot  and  shell, — £10,411,544,  or  twice  as  much  as  all  the  civil  expenses  of 
the  country  put  together." 

How  little,  in  comparison,  is  spent  even  in  educating  the  mass  of  the 
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people.  "  Education  in  England  is  set  down  for  a  year  at  £323,500 ;  the 
oo«t  of  a  few  days'  fire  at  Sebastapol.  Edncation  in  Ireland  is  rated  at 
£167,073 ;  the  cost  of  a  screw  line-of-battle-ship.  A  year*s  expenditure 
on  the  National  Museum  would  hardly  build  and  equip  the  Glatton  or  tile 
^tna.  We  find  the  army  for  1855  costs  £8,380,882,  and  for  1856  more 
than  double  as  much,  namely  £17,395,059.  The  navy  for  1855  cost 
£14,490,105,  and  for  1856,  £19,654,556.  Including  ordnance,  the  total 
forces  cost  in  1856  no  less  than  £47,461,168." 

How  vast  the  expense  of  the  war-system !  nearly  $240,000,000  squa»- 
dered  by  England  alone  on  her  army,  navy  and  ordnance  in  a  sigle  year ! 
The  bare  interest  at  six  per  cent,  of  this  sum  would  exceed  fourteen  millioA 
dollars  per  year ;  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  Christians  on 
earth  have  on  an  average  given  annually  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  even 
the  last  ten  years  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  PEACE- 

BT  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 

'*  Power  itself  has  not  half  the  might 
Of  Gentleness.*'— LsiOH  Huw. 


Men  listen  more  coldly  to  the  advocacy  of  peace  principles  than  to  other 
wise  words.  Few  professing  to  believe  the  Christian  Religion,  venture  to 
deny  their  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  all  agree  in  giving  them  a  sort  of 
moonlight  reputation,  a  will-o'-the-wisp  foundation,  as  beautiful  but  im- 
practicable theories.  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  strong  hope,  amounting  to 
faith,  that  the  world  will  be  at  last  redeemed  from  the  frightful  vortex  of 
sin  and  misery  in  which  it  has  been  drawn  bv  the  prevailing  law  of  Force. 
And  surely  tis  a  mission  worth  living  for,  that  the  Chdstian  doctrine  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good,  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  sentiment,  as  becom- 
ing to  the  religious  soul  as  pearls  to  the  maiden's  bosom,  but  that  it  is 
really  the  highest  reason,  the  bravest  manliness,  the  most  comprehensive 
philosophy,  tfate  wisest  political  economy.  ^ 

The  amount  of  proof  that  it  is  so,  seems  abundant  enough  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  practical  adoption  of  peace  principles  would  be  ctlwaya 
safe,  even  with  the  most  savage  men,  and  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, provided  there  was  a  chance  to  have  it  dietinctly  understood  that 
such  a  course  was  not  based  on  cowardice,  but  on  principle. 

When  Capt,  Back  went  to  the  Polar  regions  in  search  of  Capt  Roaf, 
he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man. 
The  chief  raised  his  spear  to  hurl  it  at  the  stranger's  head ;  but  when  Capt. 
Back  approached  calmly  and  unarmed,  the  spear  dropped,  and  the  rude 
savage  gladly  welcomed  the  brother  man  who  had  trusted  in  him.  Had 
Capt.  Back  adopted  the  usual  maxim  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  arms  in 
Budx  emergencies,  he  would  probably  have  occasioned  his  own  death,  and 
that  of  his  own  companions. 

Raymond,  in  his  travels,  says :  **  The  assasin  has  been  my  guide  in  the 
defiles  of  Italy,  the  smuggler  of  the  Pyrenees  has  received  me  with  a  wel- 
come in  his  secret  paths.  Armed,  I  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  both ; 
unarmed,  they  have  alike  respected  me.  In  such  expectation,  I  have  long 
«ince  laid  aside  all  menacing  apparatus  whatever.    Arms  may  indeed  be 
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employed  against  wild  beasts ;  bttt  men  should  never  forget  that  they  are 
no  defence  agunstthe  traitor.  They  may  irritate  the  wicked,  and  intimi- 
date the  simple.  The  man  of  peace  has  a  much  more  sacred  defence — his 
character." 

Perhaps  the  severest  test  to  which  the  peace  principles  were  ever  put, 
was .inlreland  during  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1786.  During  the  ter- 
rible conflict,  the  Irish  Quakers  were  continually  between  two  fires.  The 
Protestant  party  viewed  them  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  because  they  re- 
fiised  to  fignt  or  pay  military  taxes ;  and  the  fierce  multitude  of  insurants 
deemed  it  suflicient  cause  for  death,  that  they  would  neither  profess  belief 
in  the  Catholic  religion  nor  help  to  fight  for  Irish  freedom.  Victory  alter- 
nated between  the  two  contending  parties;  and  as  usual  in  civil  war,  the 
victors  made  almost  indiscrimate  navoc  of  those  who  did  not  march  un- 
der their  banners.  It  was  a  perilous  time  for  all  men ;  but  the  Quakers 
alone  were  liable  to'  a  raking  fire  from  both  sides.  Foreseeing  calamity, 
they  had  destroyed  all  their  guns  and  other  weapons  used  for  game.  But 
this  pledge  of  pacific  intentions  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  govern- 
ment, which  required  warlike  assistance  at  their  hands.  Threats  and  in  • 
suits  were  heaped  upon  them  from  all  quarters ;  but  they  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  their  resolution  of  doing  good  to  both  parties  and  harm  to  nei- 
ther. Their  houses  were  filled  with  widows  and  orphans,  with  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying,  belonging  both  to  the  loyalists  and  the  rebels. 
Sometimes,  when  the  Catholic  soldiers  were  victoriou5?,  they  would  be 
greatly  enraged  to  find  Quaker  houses  filled  with  Protestant  families. 
They  would  point  their  pistols  at  their  enemies,  and  threatened,  if  they  were 
not  immediately  turned  into  the  street,  to  be  massacred.  But  the  pistol 
dropped,  when  the  Christian  mildly  replied,  "  Friend,  do  what  thou  wilt, 
I  will  not  harm  thee,  nor  any  other  human  being."  Not  even  amid  the 
iavage  fierceness  of  civil  war,  could  men  fire  at  one  who  spoke  such  words 
as  these.'  They  saw  that  this  was  not  cowardice,  but  bravery  much  higher 
than  their  own. 

On  one  occasion,  an  insurgent  threatened  to  burn  down  a  Quaker  house, 
unless  the  owner  expelled  the  Protestant  women  and  children,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.  **  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  the  Friend ;  "  So  long  as  I 
have  a  house,  I  will  keep  it  opeh  to  succor  the  helpless  and  distressed, 
whether  they  belong  to  thy  ranks,  or  to  those  of  thine  enemies.  If  my 
house  is  burned,  I  must  be  turned  out  with  them,  and  share  their  afflic- 
tion."    The  fighter  turned  away,  and  did  the  Christian  no  harm. 

The  Protestant  party  seized  the  Quaker  schoolmaster  of  Baltimore,  say- 
ing they  could  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  stay  at  home  in  quiet, 
while  they  were  obliged  to  fight  to  defend  his  property.  "  Friends,  I  have 
asked  no  man  to  fight  for  me,*'  replied  the  schoolmaster.  But  they  drag- 
j^d  him  along,  swearing  that  he  should  stand  in  front  of  the  army,  and,  if 
1.6  would  not  fight,  he  should  at  least  stop  a  bullet.  His  house  and  school- 
house  were  filled  with  women  and  children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there; 
for  it  was  an  instructive  fact,  throughout  this  bloody  contest,  that  the 
houses  of  men  of  peace,  were  the  only  places  of  safety.  Some  of  the 
'women  followed  the  soldiers  begging  them  not  to  take  away  their  friend 
and  protector,  a  man  who  expended  more  for  the  sick  and  the  starving, 
than  others  did  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  schoolmaster  said,  *'  Do 
not  be  distressed  my  friends  ;  I  forgive  these  neighbors,  for  what  they  do 
in  ignorance  of  my  principles  and  feelings.  They  may  take  my  life,  but 
they  cannot  force  me  to  do  injury  to  one  of  my  fellow  creatures."  As  the 
Catnolios  had  done,  so  did  the  rrotesiants ;  they  went  away  and  left  th« 
man  of  peace  safe  in  his  divine  armor.  ^ 

The  flames  of  bigotry  were  of  course  fanned  by  civil  war.     On  one  ocoa- 
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sion,  the  insurgents  seized  a  wealthy  old  Quaker,  in  rery  feeble  health,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  if  he  did  not  go  with  them  to  a  Catholic  priest 
and  be  christened.  Tlrey  had  not  led  him  far  before  he  sank  down,  from 
extreme  weakness.  '*  What  do  you  say  to  our  proposition  P ''  asked  one  of 
the  soldiers,  handling  his  gun  significantly.  The  old  man  quietly  replied, 
"  K  thou  art  permitted  to  take  my  life,  I  hope  our  heavenly  Father  will  for- 
give thee."  The  insurgents  talked  apart  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went 
away,  restrained  by  a  power  they  did  not  understand. 

Deeds  of  kindness  added  strength  to  the  influence  of  gentle  words.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  of  both  parties  had  had  some  dying  brothers  tended  by 
the  Quakers,  or  some  standing  mother  who  had  been  fed,  or  some  desolate 
little  ones,  that  had  been  cherished.  Whichever  party  marched  into  a  vil- 
lage victorious,  the  cry  was,  "  spare  the  Quakers !  they  have  done  good  to 
all,  and  harm  to  none."  While  flames  were  raging;  and  blood  flowing  in 
every  direction,  the  houses  of  the  peace-makers  stood  uninjured. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  during  the  fierce  and 
terrible  struggle,  even  in  counties  where  the  Quakers  were  most  numer- 
ous, but  one  of  their  society  fell  a  sacrifice.  That  one  was  a  young  man, 
who,  being  afraid  to  trust  to  peace  principles,  put  on  a  military  uniform, 
and  went  to  the  garrison  for  protection.  The  garrison  was  taken  by  the 
insurgents,  and  he  was  killed.  *^  His  dress  and  arms  spoke  the  language 
of  hostility,"  says  the  historian,  and  "  therefore  they  invited  it." 

During  that  troubled  period,  no  armed  citizen  could  travel  without  peril 
of  his  life ;  but  the  Quakers  regularly  attended  their  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  going  miles  across  the  country,  often  through  an  armed  and 
furious  multitude,  and  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  and  remove  corpses  from 
their  path.  The  Catholics,  angry  at  Protestant  meetings  being  thus  openly 
hi'ld,  out  unwilling  to  harm  the  Quakers,  advised  them  to  avoid  the  publie 
road,  and  go  by  private  ways.  But  they,  in  their  quiet,  innocent  way, 
answered  that  they  did  not  feel  clear  it  would  be  right  for  them  to  go  by 
any  other  path  than  the  usual  high  road.  And  by  the  high  road  they  went 
unmolestea ;  even  their  young  women,  unattended  by  protectors,  passed 
without  insult. 

Glory  to  the  nation  that  first  ventures  to  set  an  example  at  once  so  gentle 
and  so  brave!  And  our  wars  —  are  thev  brave  or  beautiful,  even  if  judged 
of  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world  ?  The  secrets  of  our  cowardly  en- 
croachments on  Mexico,  and  of  Indian  wars,  would  secure  a  unanimous 
verdict  in  the  negative,  could  they  ever  be  even  half  revealed  to  posterity. 


The  Present  Condition  op  the  American  Navy.  —  The  Navy  Regis- 
ter for  1858  states  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  American  Navy  to  be  78, 
with  a  burden  of  124,812  tons.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  formidable  fact  j 
but  an  analyzation  of  the  list  shows  that  of  the  ten  line-of-battle  ships  only 
two  could  be  put  into  service,  and  of  the  ten  frigates,  only  six  ;  of  the 
eight  first  class  propeller  frigates,  two  are  on  the  stocks ;  of  the  six  second 
class  steam  frigates,  five  are  on  the  stocks  ;  and  the  five  permanent  receiv- 
ing ships  are  all  unseaworthy.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  consists  of  twen- 
ty-one sloops-of-war,  two  brigs,  two  schooners,  four  propellers  of  the  third 
class,  seven  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  three  store  ships.  So  that  of  the 
seventy-eight  war  vessels,  only  fifty  are  at  the  present  time  in  condition 
for  active  service,  and  of  those  fifty,  only  thirty  are  now  in  commission. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  WAR  SERVICES. 

Th'erb  is  no  class  of  public  servants,  except  warriors,  that  are 
paid  beyond  the  term  of  their  actual  services  ;  but  if  a  man,  how* 
ever  steeped  in  vice,  or  reeking  with  crime,  has  once  entered 
the  army  or  navy  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  could  never  be  an  end  of  rewarding  him,  his  widow,  and  his 
children  for  we  know  not  how  many  generations.  We  copy  the 
aggregate  of  such  pensions,  $86,376,687,  (army  $81,499,241, 
navy  $4,876,846)  from  the  origin  of  our  government  to  June  3d, 
1858,  distributed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  follows : 

Army  Pennons,        N<wy  Pensions, 

Arkansas $113,765  S3  No  agency. 

Alabama • .    583,941  40  No  aj^ncy. 

Connecticut 5,080,241  13  103,650  93 

California 18,691  65  163  00 

District  of  Columbia 819,304  99  1,032,855  92 

Delaware 170,839  65  12,921  85 

Florida 158,702  57  16,794  52 

Georgia  ....    1,058,389  78  18,744  35 

Indiana 1,212,041  92  No  agency. 

Illinois 894,357  64  No  agency. 

Iowa 72,123  45  No  agency, 

Kentucky, 3,981,297  52  57,418  55. 

Louisiana 260,218  92  51,338  18 

Maine 4,999,322  24  99,242  95 

Massachusetts, 7,182,099  92  707,457  60 

Maryland 1,453,906  43  425,077,31 

Mississippi • 143,755  98  No  agency. 

Missouri, 531,112  94  14,537  21 

Michigan 528,525  66  174,080  37 

New  Hampshire. 3,595,423  25  135,627  61 

New  York 16,8l)9,'/95  18  1,07 1,312  61 

New  Jersey 2,539,673  28  28,141  08 

North  Carolina 1,974,596  40  2,624  80 

Ohio ^..  2,943,649  85  19,702  45 

Oregon  Territory 8,072  19  No  agency. 

Pennsylvania .• 6,475,924  59  584,819  99 

Rhode  Island 1,737,681  45  149,037  23 

South  Carolina 1,179,071  03  73,710  55 

Tennessee 2,876,857  66  No  agency. 

Vermont 4,635,567  66  No  agency. 

Virginia §,747,176  04  292,492  30 

Wisconsin # 1 17,312  96  No  agency. 

Unknown 1,128,303  74  

Total t81,499,241  20  $4,876,846  36 

Aggregate  of  hoth $86,376,087  56 
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This  amount  was  paid  to  theilbllowing  classes,  namely : 

To  anny  invalids $13^81,907  12 

1*0  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 4,924,832  09 

To  the  widows  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

Revolutionary  war « 17,465,146  14 

To  widows  and  orphans  (five  years'  half  pay) 3,367,218  56 

At  the  Treasury,  but  not  easily  appportionable  among  the 

several  classes    1,128,303  74 

To  invalids  and  widows  and  orphans  of  the  navy 4,467,877  61 

To  privateer  invalids 154,333  10 

To  widows  and  orphans  of  privateer  invalids 254,655  94 

It  seems  from  the  above  analysis,  that  nearly  half  a  millioh 
($409,189)  has  been  paid  in  the  way  of  pensions  to  reward  pnva- 
teers,  our  legalised  pirates  I  Thus  are  we,  a  reputedly  Christian 
people,  paying  at  this  hour  a  premium  for  what  the  growing  civ- 
ilization of  the  age  is  now  branding  as  piracy,  the  very  deeds 
for  which  individuals  are  deservedly  hung  1 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  politicians  were  becoming  perfect- 
ly insane  on  the  idea  of  winning  favor  with  the  people  by  favors 
lavished  on  men  of  blood.  At  the  very  moment  when  our  indus- 
try is  prostrate,  our  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  Government 
living  by  borrowing,  our  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed,  with  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  a  sweeping  pen- 
sion bill,  giving  $96  -a  year,  $12  a  month,  or  more  than  a  sol- 
dier's usual  pay,  to  every  man  who  served  sixty  days,  or  fought 
in  a  battle,  during  our  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  or  in  the 
wars  with  the  Indians  at  that  time.  Thus,  after  nearly  half  a 
century,  are  politicians  of  every  class  digging  open  the  graves  of 
that  war  to  find  carrion  wherewith  to  feed  the  supposed  popu- 
lar appetite.  We  should  be  glad  if  this  proclivity  were  peculiar 
to  any  one  set  of  political  aspirants  ;  but  demagogues  of  every 
party,  and  men  that  would  scorn  the  thought  of  being  demagoguesi 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
thus  courting  favor  wi^h  the  multitude.  Is  neither  patriotism 
nor  common  sense  ever  to  get  the  better  of  this  insane,  vulgar 
demagoguism  ? 

This  reckless  extravagance  the  people  must  pay  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  is  quite  time  for  them  to  count  the  cost.  How  much  all 
this  after-pay  to  warriors  for  services  fifty  years  ago,  will  take  in 
time  from  the  national  treasury  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
or  conjecture  with  any  certainty;  but  the  sum  total  must  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions.  Some  suppose  it  would  absorb 
nearly  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  and  none  reckon  it  much  less 
than  two  millions  a  year4lr  we  know  not  how  many  yeais. 


The  whole  subject  of  pensions  for  war  sendees  demands  much 
i^ore  than  this  passing  notice  ;  and  we  may  hereafter  give  it, 
from  the  practice  of  our  own  government,  and  more  especially  of 
those  in  the  Old  World,  a  more  extended  and  thorough  invesli- 
gation. 


THE  MILITIA. 


The  assembling  of  our  state  legislatures  will  probably  be  a  signal  for  new 
•fforts  by  military  men  to  secure  legislative  favors  for  the  militia ;  but  we 
hope  they  will  all  end  as  they  did  a  year  ago  in  Maine.  **  The  militia  bill*" 
•ay  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  "  passed  both  houses  to  be  engrossed,  but 
was  killed  in  the  house  on  its  final  passage.  It  provided  for  a  volunteet 
force  of  two  thousand  men  at  $4,50  a  head  per  annum,  making  an  addic- 
tion of  $9000  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  military  department  This  bill 
was  killed  on  its  final  passage.*' 

OuK  Entire  Militia.  —  The  returns  of  militia  in  the  several  states, 
made  to  the  war  department,  shows  an  aggregate  of  2,7o5,000,  of  whom  all 
but  50,000  are  infantry. 

Condition  of  the  Militia  in  some  States  —  Mississippi.  —  Senator 
Davis,  of  Missisippi,  recently  made  a  speech  counselling  that  state  to  pre- 
pare for  war  against  Northern  agitation ;  and  thereupon  the  Vicksburg 
Whig  gives  the  following  inventory  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  State,  as 
ascertained  by  actual  inspection  to  be>on  hand,  showing  what  a  mere 
shadow  or  skeleton  our  militia  system  is : — 

"  Foiu*  flint-lock  muskets,  all  rusty,  and  no  breeches  to  at  least  two ;  one 
cannon ;  seven  bayonets,  rusty,  with  no  points ;  a  pile  of  belts  and  scab- 
bards, but  no  swords  ;  fifty  cartridge  boxes."  The  Whi^  adds : — "  We  now 
have  five  major  generals,  ten  brigadier-^enerals,  and  sixty  colonels,  sixty 
lieutenant- colonel 8,  sixty  Majors,  and  will  soon  have  six  hundred  captains, 
twelve  hundred  lieutenants,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  sergeants,  and 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  corporals*  We  are  happy  to  inform  them, 
however,  that  we  have  no  privates  I  the  legislature  having  dispensed  with 
that  useless  portion  of  the  army." 

Vermont  Militia. — ^The  war-spirits,  both  in  and  out  of  this  State,  hawe 
been,  for  some  two  years  or  more,  making  set  and  persistent  efforts  to  gal- 
vanize the  militia  system  there  into  some  degree  of  vitality  and  vigor. 
The  good  sense  of  the  people,  however,  will  be  sure  in  time  to  kill  the  bant- 
ling ;  but  there  seems  now  a  fair  prospect  of  its  having  a  temporary 
run  of  popularity  among  the  politico-military  classes.  The  flood-wood  of 
society  will  of  course  drift  into  the  current  j  and  politicians,  who  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  aflfinity  for  any  bubble  of  the  kind  which  can  so  easily 
be  made  to  win  votes,  will  be  eager,  especially  the  weak  and  the  unprinci- 
pled, to  get  astride  of  this  hobby,  to  ride  into  a  vulgar  notoriety.  The  men 
of  sense  in  Vermont  must  bear  the  infliction  for  a  time  ;  but,  after  trying 
the  humbug  a  while  at  an  expense  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  the  State,  and  perhaps  &Ye  times  a^pnuch  more  to  individuals,  the 
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thing  will  ftt  length  die  of  it«e1f.  Only  leaye  it  to  its  own  merits,  wiflwiil 
either  opposition  or  faTorit^m,  and  it  cannot  live  long  among  such  a  peo> 
pie. 

The  last  Governor,  a  good  man,  but  with  the  military  habita  of  early  lila 
still  clinging  to  him,  was  used  as  the  chief  tool  in  thus  reviving  a  mitigated 
form  of  the  militia  system  in  Vermont.  His  successor,  though  making  it 
in  form  a  very  prominent  topic  in  bis  first  message,  did  in  fact  throw  cold 
water  upon  it ;  and,  though  a  set  effort  was  attempted  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  companies,  and  their  pay  from  the  Staft,  we  believe  it  mainly  failed. 
We  wished,  but  find  now  no  room,  to  copy  some  extracts  on  the  subject 
from  Gov.  Hall's  mpssage. 

Mahsachusetts  Militia.  —  Gov.  Banxs  upon  it.  —  "The  Report  of 
the  Adj.  General  represents  the  department  of  the  Militia  to  be  in  more 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  troops  in  more  perfect  discipline  than  here- 
tofore. The  number  of  enrolled  men  is  147,682.  The  number  of  men  in 
active  service  is  5,771.  The  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  past 
year  have  been  $65,185— nearly  t700t)  less  than  in  1857,  and  $14,000  less 
than  in  1856.  The  division  encampments  during  the  past  year  were  distin- 
guished by  attention  to  discipline,  and,  with  one  exception  —  affecting  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  troops  —  by  unusual  propriety  and  decorum ;  a 
result  that  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  ex'cellent  and  manly 
example  of  the  general  officers,  who  prohibited  intoxicating  liquors  in  their 
respective  camps.  When  Napoleon  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
announce  in  his  army  bulletins  that  *  the  army  of  Italy  bivouacked  without 
strong  drinks,'  it  would  seem,  as  it  has  proved,  that  holiday  encampmentft 
among  us  could  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  While  I  fina  great 
pleasure  in  awarding  to  the  militia  the  highest  commendation  for  its  excel- 
lent condition,  I  also  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest  that  careful  examin- 
ation should  be  made  of  the  principles  of  organization  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

"  There  is  necessity  for  more  clearly  defined  general  regulations  for  the 
military  forces  of  the  State  than  now  exists.  It  is  proper  that  Massachu- 
setts should  have  a  military  code  of  her  own,  which,  while  it  should  recog- 
nise and  enf  )rce  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
also  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  her  own  service ;  and  I  invite 
you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  conmission  of  military  offi- 
cers for  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  defines  the  power  of  the  Commander-in-chief  over  the  military 
forces  of  the  State,  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument  upon  this  subject." 

"  Holiday  encampments.''  Such  is  the  Governor's  unguarded  yet  very 
significant  description  of  the  only  effective  part  of  our  military  drills,  **  the 
three  days'  encampment,"  without  which  the  military  members  repeatedly 
declared  they  would  give  up  the  whole  thing. 

The  morals  of  these  encampments  we  have  heretofore  reported  from  the 

testimony  of  military  officers  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  contemporary 

pr^ss.     Wc  copy  a  few  specimens  of  the  past  year  from  the  very  friends  of 

the  militia : — 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  DaUy  Advertiser,  a  steadfast  friend  of  our  pres- 
ent militia  s)  tt  jm,  and  now  Speaker  of  our  House  of  Kepresentatives,  says, 
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August  30,  1858,  "We  say  to  our  friends  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Massa- 
diusetts  collectively,  that  if  thty  do  not  mend  their  ways,  they  must  regard 
their  existence  as  an  institution  doomed.  How  long  do  these  short-sighted 
holiday  soldiers  suppose  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  continue  to  tax 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  $70,000  a  year  for  their  benefit,  and  allow  them 
gratuitously  the  exclusive  use  of  the  valuable  arms  distributed  to  the 
State,  by  the  United  States  Government,  for  the  bshalf  of  the  whole  enrol- 
led militia  of  the  Stnte,  some  160,000,  if  the  7,000,  who  undertake  to  per- 
form what  is  called  active  duty,  cannot  creditably  acquit  themselves  of 
their  task  ?  We  have  an  holiest  regard  for  the  militia ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  lilt  our  voice  in  warning  to  tell  the  active  militia  collective- 
ly, what  they  seem  too  much  engrossed  with  their  own  plans  and  feelings 
to  see,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  institution  depends  upon  a  be- 
havior very  different  from  that  of  which  the  recent  encampment  at  Winter 
Island,  in  Salem,  is  an  example." 

The  editor  would  not  publish  what  his  own  reporters  had  sent  for  his- 
oolumns,  *^  because  he  could  not  regard  the  record  as  creditable  to  the 
State,"  but  from  other  papers  we  gather  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  The 
New  England  Farmer  says,  "We  have  in  years  past  had  occasion  to  con- 
demn these  large  and  protracted  military  gatherings,  for  the  tendency  to 
rowdyism  which  they  foster.  It  would  seem,  from  the  reports  of  the  Salem 
encampment  published  in  the  daily  journals,  that  time  and  experience  have 
done  little,  if  anything,  to  lessen  these  tendencies  to  evil.'  Indeed,  the 
scenes  that  were  enacted  in  Salem,  last  week,  seem  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  fact  that  these  encampments  are  not  only  occasions  of 
rowdyism  and  dissipation,  but  arc  ridiculous  failures  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  The  camp  was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  disorder  ;  and  even  the 
personal  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief  during  the  second  night -^  an 
unprecedented  compliment  to  the  militia  —  failed  to  secure  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  quiet.  According  to  the  report  of  a  military  cotemporary,  who  may 
DC  supposed  to  have  put  the  best  ffice  upon  matters,  while  the  Governor 
was  tryinjr  to  get  *  at  least  four  hours'  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw,  Jour 
hundred  of  his  faithful  soldiers  eloped  to  Salem  to  visit  a  circus, '  while  the 
conduct  of  some  others  who  remained  in  camp,  was  no  less  censurable,  and 
many  occurrences  uubecoming  a  soldier  are  reported.' " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  "  A  Militia  Man  in  Active  Ser- 
vice," says : — "  Let  me  add  one  word  on  the  subject  of  disorder  at  night  in 
camp,  iilverybody  who  has  ever  been  to  camp,  will  bear  witness  that  the 
scenes  at  Winter  Island  are  the  rule^  and.?to<  the  exceptioz^  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  license  which  prevails  throughout  the  tents,  is  unworthy  of 
Christian,  pagan  or  man,  to  say  nothing  of  soldiers.  To  all  who  have  at- 
tended on  such  occasions,  I  need  only  to  mention  the  yelling,  swearing  and 
vile  language  which  render  night  hideous  at  camp,  to  call  up  to  their  reool-' 
lection  scenes  disgraceful  to  civilized  beings,  and  such  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  omitted  from  the  programme  of  all  future  encampments.  You  are 
right,  sir,  in  saying  that,  if  the  members  of  our  volunteer  militia  do  not 
•  mend  their  ways,  they  must  regard  their  existence  as  an  institution  as 
doomed  ;*  and  let  me  add,  that  they  will  have  no  one  but  themselves  to 
thank  for  their  doom,  if  it  comes ;  and  unless  they  do  mend  their  ways, 
the  sooner  it  comes  the  better." 

The  Congregationalist,  Boston,  copying  from  its  secular  contemporary, 
•ays,  "All  this  is  very  bad,  and  seems  to  justify  the  Advertiser  in  asking 
for  an  investigation.  It  now  costs  the  State  of  Massachusetts  $70,000  a 
year,  or  at  any  rate  that  has  been  the  average  cost' for  several  years  past,  to 
support  our  militia  system.  It  ought  to  be  very  good,  and  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  for  that  money.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  point  cut  the  ao- 
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tual  good  it  does.  If  in  addition  to  its  inutility  as  an  active  agent,  it  does 
not  possess  the  passive  merit  of  being  orderly  and  obedient,  it  had  better 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  closely." 

This  subject  deserves  of  our  assembled  Legislatures  a  kind  of  attention 

different  from  what  it  has  hitherto  received.    So  long    as  it    is  left,  a 

foot-ball  of  contention,  in  the  hands  of  the  military  and  of  politicians,  we 

must  of  course  expect  a  continuance,  perhaps  an  increase,  of  its  evils,  both 

pecuniary  and  moral.    Our  legislators  will,  of  their  oton  accord,  do  nothing 

to  remove  or  abate  this  nuisance ;  and,  if  the  people  really  wish  anything 

done  on  the  subject,  they  must  send  up  their  petitions  for  the  purpose  to 

the  Legislature. 


INVASION  OF  PARAGUAY. 


In  an  age  when  the  practice  and  advocacy  of  war,  once  universal,  seem 
at  length  to  be  giving  way  before  the  extending  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
dples,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  new  practices  should  be  introduced 
tending  to  obstruct  that  influence,  and  to  furnish  fresh  occasions  for  th« 
hostility  of  nations.  That  the  principles  of  peace  have  advanced  in  the 
civilized  part  of  the  world,  may  be  seen  in  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  Qov- 
emments  of  Europe  to  avoid  occasions  of  war  with  each  other,  and  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  amicable  negotiation.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this 
disposition  proceeds  rather  from  fear  or  policy,  than  from  humanity  ;  but  it 
is  not  less  reliable  on  that  account;  ilnd,  doubtless,  in  time  the  latter  wili 
grow  out  of  the  former.  The  mitigatiod  of  the  rigor  of  the  former  bellige- 
rent maritime  code,  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  in  this  direction ;  ami 
the  increased  facility  of  intercommunication  between  the  people  of  diffiBrent 
countries,  affords  great  promise  of  the  preservation  of  peace. 

But  it  seems  to  us,  that  any  claim  which  encroaches  on  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  nations,  especially  if  doubtful  and  resisted,  will  prove  a  firuit- 
ful  source  of  wA ;  and  we  have  now  to  notice  two  such  claims,  unadvanced 
in  former  ages,  and  peculiar  to  the  present.  The  first  of  these,  is  the  claim 
of  a  government  to  protect  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  in  a  foreign  land,  al- 
though they  shall  have  expatriated  themselves,  and  voluntarily  placed 
diemselves  for  a  time  under  the  laws  of  another  government.  The  second 
is,  the  claim  to  enforce  a  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  with  a  na- 
tion, which  prefers  to  seclude  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  wo^ld.  Our  busi- 
ness now  is  only  with  the  second  of  these  claims. 

The  empires  of  China  and  Japan  had,  for  many  years,  maintained  this 
policy  of  non-intercourse  with  other  nations ;  and  had  they  known  better 
than  they  did  the  character  of  governments  calling  themselves  civilized, 
they  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  this  exclusive  policy.  Their  right 
to  do  so  has  never  been  been  questioned  until  a  late  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  nor  can  it  now  be  denied  in  consistency  with  the  principles 
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of  common  reason  or  political  morality.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thiit  China  loiig^ 
allowed  a  small  settlement  for  the  factories  of  European  nations,  with  c(M|o 
siderable  freedom  of  trade,  and  Japan  a  little  island  to  the  Dutch,  with  a 
Yery  restricted  traffic ;  but  beyond  these  privileges,  granted  rather  as  favofa 
than  as  rights,  the  same  exclusive  policy  was  maintained.  Suddenly,  hoi|i«* 
ever,  a  new  doctrine  has  been  brought  ud,  and  introduced  among  thqse 
felonious  practices  commonly  styled  the  Law  of  Nations,  namely,  the  doe- 
trine  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  seclude  itself  from  intercourse,  commer- 
cial or  political,  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  if  any  nation  should  per- 
sist in  such  a  course,  its  ports  and  its  highways  may  be  rightfully  opened 
by  force. 

The  first  actual  attempt  at  this  enforcement,  or  the  open  assertion  of 
the  right,  we  believe  was  made  by  the  British  government  in  compellix^ 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  permit  the  interdicted  and  pernicious  trade  in  opi- 
um, which,  being  of  course  resisted,  led  to  what  is  galled  the  '*  opium  war," 
and  which  terminated  in  the  permanent  retention  by  the  Biilish  of  the  isl- 
and of  Hong-Kong,  which  cannot  be  deemed  anything  less  than  unmitigat- 
ed robbery.  The  same  unrighteous  doctrine  was  the  guiding  ptimulus  of 
the  last  Chinese  war,  and,  although  this  has  now  been  closed  with  all  the 
allies,  by  treaties  of  peace  ostensibly  voluntary,  and  the  ports  of  Japan,  in 
like  manner  opened  by  amicable  treaties  without  war,  yet  the  presence  of 
powerful  naval  forces,  which  it  is  thought  were  mainly  conducive  to  such 
treaties,  forbids  our  belief  in  the  total  abstinence  from  intimidation. 

Condemning  entirely  this  doctrine  of  compulsion  or  encroachment  as  obvi- 
ously infringing  the  independence  of  weaker  nations,  we  perceive  with  re" 
gret  and  alarm,  that  our  government,  professing  higher  principles  of  juB- 
tiee  and  freedom  than  those  of  the  elder  world,  has  at  length  begun  to 
adopt  it,  and  is  following  the  atrocious  example.  We  now  refer  to  its  con- 
duct towards  Paraguay.  This  State  has  long  maintained  the  exclusive 
policy,  neither  seeking  nor  tolerating  commercial  or  political  intercourse 
with  other  countries ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  she  has  forbidden 
the  approach  of  any  ship  of  any  other  nation,  private  or  national,  up  its 
principal  river.  Notwithstanding  this  interdict,  a  United  States  ship-of- 
war  ascends  this  river  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  and  exploration,  which 
we  have  clearly  no  right  to  make.  There  she  is  regularly  warned  not  to 
pass  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is  fortified  as  a  national  entrance.  Dis- 
regarding this  notice,  however,  she  continuea  her  way,  and,  passing  that 
point,  is  of  course  fired  upon  by  the  forts.  Now,  although  this  fire  was  re- 
turned, which  we  should  suppose  would  settle  the  matter,  oi;r  government 
considers  it  an  insult  to  our  fiag,  which  must  be  atoned  for  by  apology 
and  reparation ;  and  accordingly  a  strong  naval  force  is  being  sent  to  that 
river,  to  '*  bully"  that  nation,  because  it  is  a  small  one,  into  such  submis- 
sion. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  forcible  interference  with  the  internal  chorogra- 
phy  of  a  country,  which  prefers  to  remain  unknown  and  unexamined ; 
and,  aait  oannot  be  supposed  that  Paraguay,  consistently  with  what  is  deem- 
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ed  honor  among  nations,  should  be  willing  to  give  an  apology  where  shs 
has  done  no  wrong,  the  force  sent  will  be  necessarily  resisted,  and  war 
seems  likely  to  ensue.  Should  this  be  averted  by  intimidation,  we  hold 
that  disgrace,  and  not  honor,  will  accrue  to  our  own  goyernment ;  for  the 
enforcement  of  wrong  by  physical  power,  is  the  depth  of  dishonor. 

But  the  most  alarming  circumstance  on  this  subject,  is  the  silence  and 
apparent  acquiescence  of  the  citizens  of  these  States,  of  all  classes  and  par- 
ties, in  this  unprincipled  expedition.  That  it  should  have  been  fitted  out 
by  the  government  on  so  weak  a  pretence,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  for 
this  is  only  in  conformity  to  the  frequent  encroachments  practised  by  other 
nations,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ambitious  aggrandizement,  and  in  disregard 
of  justice  ;  but  that  it  should  raise  no  voice  of  remonstrance  from  legislators 
or  statesmen,  or  even  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  a  melancholy  indica- 
tion of  apathy  to  the  grossest  violations  of  political  right  and  philan- 
thropic humanity.  Espdbially  do  we  think  the  organized  friends  of  peace 
should  be  instant  and  loud  in  their  remonstrances  against  so  atrocious 
a  wrong,  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  maintained  by  bloodshed.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  mike  such  remonstrances.  It  is  useless  to  set  forth, 
in  time  of  peace,  general  expositions  of  the  evils  and  criminality  of  war, 
if  political  measures  clearly  leading  to  it  are  not  promptly  and  zealously  re- 
sisted. Like  all  general  confessions  of  sin,  when  every  particular  sin  is 
disclaimed,  so  general  condemnation  of  wars  is  a  timid  farce,  when  spe- 
cial wars  as  they  are  projected  meet  with  tacit  concurrence.  J.  P.  B. 

We  thank  our  friend  for  calling  attention  to  an  embryo  practice  '^f  our 
Qovernment  likely  to  bring  in  its  future  train  a  world  of  crime  and  mis- 
chief. All  wise  citizens  ought  to  keep  their  eye  open  to  a  subject  so  preg- 
nant with  evils  to  our  country ;  and  we  trust  especially  that  the  press  will 
not  let  it  rest. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  crusade  against  Paraguay,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  recent  number,  (Nov.  22,)  of  the  SeminariOf  one  of  her 
local  papers.  "  The  Republic,"  it  says,  "  is  ready  for  war,  if  war  is  to 
oome.  We  are  resolved  to  maintain  our  rights  with  all  the  tenacity  their 
justice  authorizes.  We  shall  stand  firmly  together,  without  being  appalled 
by  consequences,  keeping  ever  in  sight  our  outraged  national  dignity. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thi%  war,  when  once  begun,  will  undoubted- 
ly affect  the  security  of  qur  neighboring  States ;  and,  to  preserve  their 
tranquility,  they  must  not  admit  into  their  political  schemes  a  sentimeut  of 
entire  indifference  to  the  attack  made  upon  the  Repu'jlic  of  Paraguay." 


COST    OP    THE    UTAH    EXPEDITION. 

In  the  expeditions  of  the  Utah  service,  we  have  a  specimen  of  what 
like  operations  cost.  These  eiipenses,  as  far  as  ascertained,  amounted  al- 
ready to  $5,132,000;  and*  if  followed  out  as  originally  proposed,  thej 
nk^ht.  in  time  have  reached  a  score  of  millions  or  more.    It  seems  that 
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4,947  wagons    and    abidances,  and  53,396  horses,  mules  and  oxen  have 
been  furnished. 

What  THE  Soldiers  would  Cost.  —  It  was  proposed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  raise,  for  the  expedition  to  Utah,  three  regiments,  consisting  in 
all  of  2,000  men,  and  some  500  other  persons.  What  was  the  estimaied 
expense  for  a  single  year  9  Here  are  the  items — quarter-master's  supplies, 
$2,427,000;  subsistence,  $344,000;  pay.  $1,077,000;  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, exclusive  of  horse  equipments,  $166,780,  making  a  total  of  $4,289,- 
547  for  one  year,    A  pretty  dear  whittle. 

SOME    FACTS     ABOUT     WAB. 

The  tax  paid  by  the  actual  producers  and  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  world 
for  the  support  of  idlers  and  ruffians,  titled  and  tinselled,  who  are  kept  by 
potentates  for  the*  game  of  war,  is  crushing. 

It  is  horrid  to  observe  how  armies  have  multiplied  since  the  Roman 
Empire.  Heme  kept  Gaul  with  with  six  legions ;  but  now  that  Oaul 
(France)  keeps  itself  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  troops.  Rome  ruled 
Britain  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Now  Britain  maintains 
an  army  of  over  six  hundred  thousand,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  thousand  guns, 
with  about  ten  sailors^  to  a  ^un.  Rome  kept  what  is  now  Austria,  with 
eight  legions  and  that  country  now  keeps  itself,  with  over  half  a  million 
of  soldiers. 

Reliable  statistics  make  the  number  of  fighting  men,  in  the  smallest 
diviaion  of  the  earth,  to  be 

Men.  Shipt.  Cannon 

Britain, 560,000  592  17,291 

France, 660,000  407  11,773 

Austria, 650,000  102  752 

PruBBia, 525,000  50  250 

Germany, , 452,470 

Ba?aria, 239,880 

Bel!?iuin, 100,000 

Sicilies 106,200 

Bwitierland, 108,680 

Netherlands, 50,650  87  3280 

Sweden, 1J5,700 

Spain, 106,800  418  1670 

Benmark, 80,000  116  900 

Greece, 12,000  25  65 

Papal  States, 15,000 

Portugal, 40,000  63    *  600 

Sardinia, 53,'350  41  930 

3,905,830  1920  38,965 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  armies  kept  in  Europe  by  smaller 
powers ;  and  Turkey  has  nearly  400,000  troops  in  all.  Ten  men  to  each 
cannon  afloat,  will  make  369,550 ;  giving  a  total  of  over  four  millions  of 
able  bodied  men  set  apart  and  maintained  as  public  cut-throats  and  licensed 
pirates  !  And  all  thate  professed  Christians ! !  and  their  chief  employ- 
ment is  to  kill  professed  Christians,  and  bum  and  lay  waste  Christian 
territoziea ! ! 
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.  Were  each  of  these  men  of  blood  to  go  to  work,  and  earn  fifty  oents  a 
day,  it  would  add  to  the  world's  wealth  two  millions  of  dollars  a  day^  and 
reduce  the  taxes  almost  to  nothing.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  reyenues 
of  the  United  States,  are  and  have  been,  all  peaceful  as  the  country  is, 
spent  for  war ! 

Soldiers  become  enormously  wicked,  and  do  the  world  more  damage  IB 
this  way  than  they  do  by  their  slaughters.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
mortality  among  them  is  greater  in  the  camp  and  barracks  than  in  aotiyt 
service,  and  their  ranks  must  be  constantly  recruited. 

With  a  thousand  such  facts  before  us  how  few  help  the  Society  which 
seeks  Peace  on  Earth.  —  Col.  Herald.  H.  M. 

OUB  NATIONAL   FINANCES  FOB  THB  YEAB. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June  1858,  including  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  aol 
of  Dec.  23,  1857,  were  $70,263,869  59,  which  amount,  with  the  balance  of 
$17,710,114  27  remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  to  $87,983,984  86. 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1859, 
amounted  to  $81,685,667  76,  of  which  $684,537  99  were  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes,  with 
mterest  thereon;  leaving  in  the  Treasury  ou  July  1,  1858,  beiug  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  fiscal  year,  $6,398,316  10. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  commeucing  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  including  one-half  of  the 
loan  of  $20,000,000,  with  the  premium  upon  it  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  14,  1858,  were  $25,230,879  46;  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  to  June  30,  1859,  from  ordinary  sources,  are  $38,- 
500,000,  making,  with  the  balance  before  stated,  an  aggregate  of  $70,129,- 
195  56. 

The  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  were 
$21,708,198  54,  of  which  $1,910,142  37  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes  and  the  interest  thereon. 
The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  remaining  three  quarters,  to  30ih 
June,  1859,  are  $52,357,698  48  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $74,665,896  99, 
being  an  excess  of  expenditure  be^^ond  the  estimated  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  from  ordinary  sources,  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  30th  June, 
1859,  of  $3,  936,701 43.  Extraordinary  means  are  placed  by  the  law  with- 
in the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  reissue  of  Treasury 
notes  redeemed,  and  by  negotiating  the  balance  of  the  loan  authorized  br 
the  act  of  14th  June,  1858,  to  the  extent  of  $11,000,000. 

Estimates  for  the  next  Year. — The  estimated  receipts  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1860,  are  $62,000,000,  which,  with  the 
estimated  balance  of  $7,063,298  67,  make  au  aggregate,  for  the  service  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  of  $69,063,298,57.  The  estimated  expenditure  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  are  $73,139,147  46,  which  leaves  a  deficit 
of  estimated  means,  compared  w^ith  the  estimated  expenditures  for  that 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  of  July,  1859,  of  $4,075,848  89. 

In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  Postmaster-General  will  require  from  tha 
Treasury,  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Dei)artment,  $3,838,728,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  will  increase 
the  estimated  deficit  on  the  30th  June,  1860,  $7,914,576  89. 
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The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  was  (25,155,977  66.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  the  sum  6f  $10,000,000  has  been 
negotiated  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  14th  of  June,  1858,  making 
the  present  outstanding  public  debt,  exclusive  of  Treasury  notes,  $35,155,- 
^7  66,  There  was  on  tne  first  of  July,  1858,  of  Treasury  notes  issued  by 
authority  of  the  act  of  December  2\  1857  unredeemed,  the  sum  of  $19,- 
764,800,  mailing  the  amount  of  actual  indebtedness,  at  that  date,  $54,- 
910,777  65.  To  this  will  be  added  $10,000,000  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  this  bein^  the  remaining  half  of  the  loan  of  $20,000,000,  not  yet 
negotiated.  —  President 9  Message. 

BLAYE-GATGHINO    WAB8     IN     AFBIGA. 

"  There  is"  says  Key.  T.  J.  Brown,  a  returned  missionary  from  Africa, 
"  one  objection  to  the  importation  of  such  apprentices,  which  seems  to  me 
insuperable.  The  Africans  generally  have  a  deep  aversion  to  emigration 
from  their  native  country.  Slaves  are  the  only  apprentices  to  be  obtained 
in  Africa,  and  destructive  wars  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  African 
chiefs  can  obtain  slaves  to  supply  the  demand  for  emigrants.  The  open- 
ing of  the  French  trafiic  in  apprentices  immediately  reproduced  the  slave- 
catching  wars,  which  had  almost  ceased  in  every  part  of  Western  Africa. 
If  the  Southern  States  should  adopt  the  French  policy,  this  evil  would  of 
course  be  augmented. 

Having  resided  and  travelled  in  different  countries  of  Western  Africa 
for  six  years,  I  can  testify,  what  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  battles  and 
sieges  which  supply  Europeans  with  slaves,  or  apprentices,  destroy  from 
tvH)  to  four  persons  for  every  laborer  who  reaches  the  plantations  in  Amer- 
ica, in  one  journey  of  sixty  miles,  I  counted  the  sites  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins  to  supply  slaves 
for  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  I  found  similar  desolations  in  every 
country  which  I  visited  —  on  the  waters  of  the  St.  Paul's  Kiver,  a  hundred 
miles  interior  from  Monrovia,  on  the  slave  coast  generally,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Niger.  On  the  third  of  March,  1851, 1  witnessed  a  battle 
between  the  slave-catching  army  of  Dahomey,  and  the  £gba  people,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  left  1209  of  their  number  dead  on 
the  field.  The  carnaee  was  probably  as  great  on  the  following  day, 
in  a  running  fight  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  subsequent  close  conflict  of  two 
honrs* 

.  The  commerce  of  Western  Africa  is  now  worth  more  than  thirty  millions 
per  annum.  If  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would  refuse 
to  depopulate  that  extensive  and  fertile  country,  and  would  endeavor  to 
promote  peace  and  civilization  among  the  people,  the  varied  productions 
of  Africa  would  eventually  become  a  grand  item  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  That  the  people  are  willing  to  labor,  when  they  have  a  profitable 
market,  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the 
country  since  the  partial  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  several  dia- 
tricta,  large  quantities  of  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
aeveral  whole  tribes  have  made  decided  advances  toward  civilization. 
But  the  unfortunate  policy  of  France  has  again  aroused  the  demon  of  war ; 
and  some  tribes,  who  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  improvement,  have 
tamed  their  attention  from  agriculture  to  kidnapping." 

SACKING     OP     ISTALIF. 

In  the  Affghan  war,  1842,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  na- 

tiona,  reputedly  Christian,  treat  their  enemies :  — 

*'0n  2oth  September,  General  M'Caskill  marched  out  with  a  brigade  of 
about  4000  men,  with  battering  guns,  and  a  strong  force  of  arUllery,  in  the 
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direction  of  Char'^kar,  in  Kohistan,  to  a  fort  abeut  fifty  miles  off.  He  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Istallf  on  the  29th,  and  immediately  att:?ckcd  it.  Th» 
official  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  thci  fort  restrict  themselves  to  a 
narrative  of  the  military  operations,  "which  appear  as  meritorious  and 
brilliant  as  they  were  successful.  (?)  Istalif  ordinarily  contains  a  popula* 
tion  of  about  15,000  ;  thousands  of  people  who  had  fled  from  Cabul  on  our 
advance,  had  here  found  shelter  *,  and  the  troops  defeated  at  Tezeen  and 
Ghuznee,  having  apparently  retired  in  this  direction,  there  were  said  to 
have  been  14,000  fighting  men  within  the  garrison  at  the  time  of  our  at- 
tack. Upwards  of  500  women,  the  only  prisoners  made  by  us,  wert 
captured  ;  they  were  treated  with  respect,  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty. 

So  soon  as  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  the  service  of  the  troops  waa 
taken  from  the  inhabitants,  tne  town  was  directed  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
the  fortifications  to  be  blown  up.  For  two  days  Major  Sanders,  of  the  en- 
gineers, was  engaged  in  directing  the  work  of  destruction,  and  for  this  space 
the  place  was  ^iven  over  to  fire  and  sword.  Not  a  living  soul  was  spared, 
whether  armed  or  unarmed  ;  the  men  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ; 
not  a  prisoner  was  taken ;  mercy  was  never  dreamt  of!  All  the  bittemesi 
of  hatred  was  shown  by  the  soldiery,  both  European  and  native.  When- 
^er  the  body  of  an  Affghan  was  found,  the  Hindoo  Sepoy  set  fire  to  his 
clothes,  that  the  curse  of  a  '  burnt  father*  might  attach  to  his  children.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  wounded,  when  found  alive,  were  in  this  manner 
roasted  to  death ! 

An  immense  quantity  of  plunder  was  secured,  consisting  chiefly  of 
women's  clothes,  eold-laced  shirts,  embroidered  trowsers  and  shawls,  of 
ornaments,  apparel,  horse  clothing,  house  utensils,  and  arms.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  hulkiness  comparatively  little  of  this  could  be  brought  away ; 
the  rest  was  piled  in  heaps  and  destroyed  by  fire.  We  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted witn  the  further  progress  of  this  brigade,  though  they  continued 
another  week  absent  from  tne  camp.  Charekar  was  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  we  reached  it,  so  that  the  devotion  of  the  people  saved  our 
army  from  one  ignominious  act.**  —  Naval  and  Military  Gaz.,  Jan,,  1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

East  India  Railways.  —  The  total  amount  of  the  estimated  outlay  of 
capital  required  for  the  six  lines  of  railway  in  the  three  Presidencies  of 
India  is,  $170,000,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  capital  already  issued  with 
the  "  Company  V  sanction  is  tl40,000,006. 

American  Railways. — The  total  number  of  railways  complete  in  the 
United  States  is  271,  and  the  number  of  miles  in  operations  21,528,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $616,76^,333.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  are 
in  course  of  construction.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  40,344,  of  which  17,020  are  in  the  Eastern  and  23,324  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  The  number  of  miles  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  amount  of  2,712  miles.  The  longest 
railway  in  the  world  is  the  Illinois  Central,  which,  with  its  branches  is 
731  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  more  miles  of  railway,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent of  territory,  than  any  other  state  or  country  on  tne  globe.  It  has  one 
mile  of  railway  to  each  seven  square  miles  of  its  geographical  surface ;  and 
Essex  county,  with  a  geographical  surface  of  400  square  miles,  has  159 
miles  of  railway  facility,  which  i$  a  ratio  of  one  mile  of  railway  to  each 
three  square  miles  of  its  geographical  surface. 
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Power  of  Steam. — President  HitchcooV  says  there  are  in  Great 
Britain,  at  the  present  day,  fifteen  thousand  steam-engines  driven  by  means 
of  coal,  \kith  a  power  equal  to  that  of  two  millIon&  of  men  ;  and  thus  is  pat 
into  operation  machinery  equalling  the  unaided  power  of  300,000,000  or 
400,000,000  of  men.  The  influence  thence  emanating  reaches  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  tends  nughtily  to  the  civilization  and  happiness 
of  the  race. 

The  Indians  op  the  Untied  States.  —  The  report  of  the  U.  States 
Indian  bureau  gives  the  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  limits  at  360,- 
000,  Over  393  treaties  have  been  ratified  with  the  Indians  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  we  have  acquired  481,163,188  acres 
of  land.  The  Commissioner  thinks  we  have  made  mistakes  in  removing 
the  Indians  from  place  to  place,  in  assigning  them  too  much  land,  and  in 
granting  them  too  large  annuities. 

Income  from  Opium.  —  The  Easti India  Company  has  been  wont  to  im- 
pose an  anual  tax  of  $5,000,000  on  the  production  of  opium  in  India.  The 
whole  commercial  value  has  been  $32,000,000  a  year,  the  profits  of  which 
has  been  more  than  200  per  cent.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  China  is  suppoaed 
to  have  paid  the  Company  $400,000,000  for  opium ! 


SCRAPS  FROM  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  often  find  our  letters  on  business  not  a  little  instructive  and  encour- 
aging. One,  just  received  from  Ohio,  brings,  along  with  other  assurances 
of  interest,  two  dollars  from  a  venerable  friend  eighty-four  years  old  ;  and 
another  from  a  man  of  ege  and  character  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts, 
with  his  annual  five  dollars,  and  his  earnest  "  hope  that  the  friends  of 
peace  will  never  cease  their  efforts  lor  so  desirable  an  end."  To-day  a 
tfaoughtfiil  friend  in  Connecticut  requests  us  to  forward  our  periodical  reg- 
ularly to  his  son  in  college ;  and  a  few  days  since  we  were  much  gratified 
to  receive  from  a  teacher  in  Vermont  her  dollar  for  our  cause,  saying  she 
**  has  opportunities,  being  a  teacher,  to  impress  the  children  intrusted  to 
her  care  with  the  evils  of  war,  and  shall  endeavor  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nities she  has." 

Besides  such  incidental  proofs  of  cordial,  habitual  interest,  we  get  now 
and  then  a  clue  to  facts  more  suggestive,  if  not  more  encouraging.  One 
friend  up  in  Vermont  says  he  has  delayed  hia  donation  '*  that  he  might 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  confer  with  his  Pastor,  and  see  if  we  could  not 
zaise  a  collection.  I  don't  know  as  we  can.  He  had  forgotten  even  that 
our  Association  had  passed  a  resolution  to  have  the  Peace  cause  presented 
to  the  churches.    But  he  is  a  good  man,  and  will  eventually  come  right. 


214  flbrapdyVom  BvMness  Oorrespondenas. 

He  yesterday  reported  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  paid  last  year  by  onr 
<Anirch  to  various  benevolent  objects,  not  one  dollar  to  Peace !  If  provi^ 
dence  permits  me  a  suitable  opportunity,  I  intend  to  make  a  solemn  appe&l 
to  our  church  whether  one  tenth  of  this  money  ought  not  to  have  gone  to 
the  Peace  Society/'  Just  the  right  sort  of  a  man  ;  and  if  we  had  only  two 
or  three  such  in  every  church,  we  should  make  sure  of  leavening  in  due 
time  the  whole  Christian  community  with  the  true  spirit  and  principles  o^ 
peace.  Pastors  would  then  begin  to  remember  Peace  as  well  as  the  popu^ 
lar  enterprises  to  which  public  opinion  now  compels  attention.  We  know 
this  minister,  and  can  cheerfully  add  our  testimony  that  "  he  m  a  good 
man ; "  but  we  must  own  that  we  are  somewhat  impatient  to  have  such  men 
**  come  right "  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    We  need  them  very  much 

NOW. 

We  are  glad  to  find  here  and  there  a  pastor  spontaneously  and  habitual- 
ly faithful  to  this  cause.  A  letter,  written  on  the  same  day  with  the  fore- 
^cdng  by  a  minister  in  New  Hampshire,  says,  **  I  have  been  much  interest- 
ed in  the  Peace  cause  for  a  long  time,  and  consider  it  not  second  in  im- 
piirtanee  to  any  other  branch  of  Christian  benevolence.  It  has  been  my 
aim,  for  some  time  past,  to  preach  on  the  subject  annually,  and  in  some 
instances  more  than  once  a  year.  My  only  apology  for  not  taking  up  a 
collection  is  the  feeble  state  of  my  society  here ;  but  I  have  designed  send- 
ing a  pittance  from  my  small  salary  to  aid  the  Society,  or,  if  nothing  more, 
to  pay  for  the  Advocate.  I  enclose  $2  as  an  annual  donation,  and  would  be 
happy,  if  able,  to  pay  for  the  Advocate  in  addition." 

'ihree  days  later  a  deacon  in  Connecticut,  enclosed  the  '<  usual  dona- 
tion "  from  a  few  fast  friends,  adding  that  "  Rev.  G.  J.  T.,  of  P ,  late- 
ly preached  to  us  on  "  Ihe  fruUs  of  (he  Spirit"  and,  in  tracing  out  these 
fruits,  he  dwelt  on  our  duties  to  the  cause  of  Peace,  &c.  I  could  not  but 
feel,  as  I  listened  to  him,  that  if  these  people  could  hear  a  few  more  such 
discourses,  there  would  be  some  addition  16  your  list  of  supporters  in  this 
place."  And  how  easy  would  it  be  for  all  preachers  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  friend  T.,  even  if  they  could  not  reach  his  ability  ?  Is  not  Peace  as 
really  a  part  of  the  gospel,  as  any  other  of  the  topics  on  which  they  preach 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  P  Well  does  our  friend  say,  **  Ministers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  more  than  any  other  class  to  influence  their  fellow  men 
in  such  works ;"  but  we  are  sorry  he  should  have  any  occasion  to  add, 
**  they  seem  generally  disinclined  to  venture  much  in  an  unpopular  cause." 

lar  Annual  Contributions. —  Our  tibanks  are  due  to  our  friends  who 
have  recently  remembered  us  \  but  we  would  remind  others  that  we  need 
yery  much  their  aid,  and  trust  that  they  will,  in  due  time,  forward  at  last 
their  uiual  donations.  We  cannot  call  on  them,  nor  send  an  agent  for 
this  purpose,  but  must  rely  on  their  own  spontaneous  remembranoe  of  our 
waata,  and  trust  we  shall  not  rely  in  vain. 


THE 

ADVOCATE   OF  PEACE, 

The  Organ  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  published  at  21  Ck)rnhill,  monthly,  or 
a  doable  number  in  two  months,  making  a  volome  in  two  years,  at  $1.00,  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  devoted  to  information  and  discnssions  respecting  the  Canse  of  Peace. 
Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  and  to  any  contribotor  of  a  singlo  dol- 
lar or  mure,  a  year. 


PRINCIPAL  PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706.    Few,  If  any 

for  sale S3  00 

2.  Ladd's  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  196.    A  very  valu- 

able compend  of  the  whole  subject,      ...; 75 
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SAFETY  OP  PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  It  is  a  source  of  special  confidence  to  the  friends  of  peace, 
that  Qod  has  promised  protection  to  those  who  act  on  the  pacific 
principles  of  his  gospel.  Here  is  security  enough.  It  is  always 
safe  to  do  right ;  and  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  ever  did  their 
duty,  and  trusted  God  in  vain.  It  may  have  seemed  otherwise 
for  a  time ;  but  it  was  not  in  vain,  nor  ever  can  be.  History  is 
full  of  proofs  on  this  point ;  and  if  God  has  made  it  the  duty  of 
nations  in  their  intercourse  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  of 
peace,  then  may  they  do  so  in  full  confidence  of  his  protection. 
His  promises  insure  their  safety.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  \  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shall 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you, 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?  When  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Both  the  New-Testament  and  the  Old  are  replete  with 
promises  of  di^ne  protection  to  those  who  obey  and  trust  God  ; 
and  ever  will  the  path  of  obedience  to  him  be  found  a  path  of 
safety  both  for  individuals  and  for  nations. 

This  point  needs  little  proof ;  but  take  an  illustration  from  the 
Old  Testament.  God  bade  the  Israelites,  '*  thrice  in  a  year  shalt 
all  your  man-children  appear  before  the  Lord ;"  and  he  added  the 
promise,  "  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land  when  thou  shall 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year."  So 
the  result  proved ;  for  a  learned  author  assures  us,  "  that  the 
Hebrew  territories  remained  free  from  invasion,  while  all  the 
adult  males  throe  times  every  year  went  to  the  Tabernacle,  or  the 
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Temple,  without  leaving  in  their  cities  and  villages  any  guard  to 
protect  them  from  foreign  incursions  ;  and  in  no  instance  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  hostile  attack  made  upon  them  at 
such  times." 

The  Bible  is  full  of  instances  very  like  this ;  the  history  of 
God's  ancient  people  exhibits  a  series  of  similar  interpositions ; 
nor  should  we,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  expect  any  other  re- 
sult. If  he  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  can  we  suppose  that  a  God 
of  infinite  love  would  enjoin  upon  us  a  course  of  conduct  fatal  to 
our  w^plfare  ?  The  supposition  would  impeach  every  attribute  of 
his  character.  If  he  hath  the  hearts  of  all  entirely  in  his  hand  ; 
if  he  doeth  his  pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  if  he  controls  every  event  from  the  fall- 
ing of  a  sparrow  to  the  revolutions  of  an  empire  and  a  world ;  if 
all  his  attributes  are  pledged  for  the  protection  of  such  as  obey 
his  will,  and  trust  his  promises  for  q^kfety ;  can  we  doubt  that 
he  will  falfiU  those  promises  in  their  actual  preservation  from 
danger? 

To  this  question,  the  history  not  only  of  the  Israelties,  but  of 
Ohristian  missionaries  in  every  age,  gives  a  most  triumphant  an- 
swer. They  have  gone  forth  to  combat  the  errors  and  sins  of  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness  ;  and  while  assailing  time-hallowed 
prejudices,  and  thus  provoking  both  anger  and  revenge,  they  have 
for  the  most  part  been  safe  under  the  invisible  but  omnipresent 
and  almighty  protection  of  Him  who  called  them  to  such  perilous, 
godlike  services.  Look  at  the  herald  of  the  cross.  He  ih  &r 
away  from  his  native  land,  with  no  promise  or  hDpe  of  safety  from 
its  power ;  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  Greenland  or  Cafifraria,  among 
savages  and  cannibals ;  he  has  no  means  whatever  of  defence^ 
but,  like  a  Iamb  among  wolves,  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  men 
inured  to  blood,  and  ^teeled  to  compassion.  Yet  is  the  missiona- 
ry safe  even  there.  Trusting  in  his  character,  in  his  work,  in  his 
God,  he  walks  unharmed,  and  sleeps  without  fear,  in  the  midst 
of  those  whose  chief  business  is  the  butchery  of  mankind.  The 
warrior  just  returned  from  battle,  the  savage  holding  still  in  his 
hand  the  green  scalps  of  his  victims,  the  cannibal  fresh  from  the 
taste  of  human  flesh,  all  unite  in  spontaneous  deference  to  the 
man  of  peace,  the  messenger  of  love  from  the  Great  Spirit  to  his 
wild,  wandering  children.  There  is  no  weapon  of  death  in  bis 
hand,  no  word  of  menace  on  his  lips,  no  scowl  of  defiance  or  mal- 
oe  on  his  brow ;  and  the  rude,  untutored  sons  of  nature  welcome 
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him  to  their  homes  and  their  hearts,  as  one  whom  none  must 
harm.  Even  in  their  bosoms  we  find  a  principle  which  reveres 
his  character  and  mission  of  peace,  and  renders  him  far  safer  than 
he  would  be  with  all  the  bayonets  of  Christendom  to  g-uard  him. 
We  grant  that  missionaries  have  sometimes  been  persecuted,  and 
have  occasionally  fallen  victims  :  but  we  believe  this  has  always 
resulted  from  some  misapprehension  of  their  real  character  and 
tntenticns.'  When  these  have  been  fully  understood,  the  heralds 
of  the  cross,  in  the  simple  panoply  of  the  gospel,  have  been  safe. 
like  those  saints  of  old  who  passed  unharmed  through  the  fiery 
furnace.  God  has  been  their  protector ;  and  even  in  the  lion's 
den  have  his  Egedes  and  Eliots,  his  Brainerds  and  Martyns,  walk- 
ed  fearless  and  secure,  not  merely  because  his  providence  guarded 
them,  but  because  his  hand  had  planted  in  men  a  principle  which 
makes  them  spontaneously  yield  to  the  charms  of  goodness,  to 
the  welcome  power  of  peace  and  love.  , 

Let  us  look  at  some  instances  of  providential  protection.  The 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  once  came  down  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  intention  of  killing  them,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  seizing  their  property,  which  they  coveted.  The  missionaries 
expostulated  with  them  in  vain  ;  they  still  persisted  in  their 
bloody  design,  and  seemei  on  the  point  of  carrying  it  into  eflect. 
God  was  the  only  resort ;  and  the  missionaries,  turning  fowards 
each  other,  knelt  in  prayer,  and  expected  every  moment  the  war- 
club  to  dash  out  their  brains.  They  rose  at  length  from  their 
knees;  and  the  natives  were  gone  I  They  feared  an  ambush,  or 
some  other  stratagem,  and  searched  for  them  with  care,  but  could 
discover  no  traces  of  their  assailants.  "  They  went  to  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  the  natives  were  not  there.  At  length  they  met  a 
little  boy,  of  whom  they  inquired, '  where  are  all  the  people  ?' 
'*  Why,"  said  he,  "don't  you  know  J  They  are  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island  to  hide  themselves  in  the  wood."  '  And  how 
oame  they  to  do  that  ?'  •*  When  they  saw  you  praying,"  replied 
the  boy,  "and  heard  you  call  on  your  God,  and  knew  that  he  is  a 
great  and  mighty  God,  they  were  afraid  he  would  come  down 
and  kiU  them  all,  and  so  they  all  ran  away  to  hide  themsevles." 

A  case  still  more  remarkable  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Cof)enha- 
gen  under  Lord  Nelson.  An  officer  in  the  ieet  says,  "  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  an  object  which  I  saw  three 'or  four 
days  after  the  terrific  bombardment  of  that  place.  For  several 
nisrhts  before  the  surrender,  the  darkness  was  nAmed  in 
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tremendous  roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  accompanied  by  the  whia- 
zing  of  those  destructive  and  burning  engines  of  warfare,  Con- 
greye  rockets.  The  dreadful  effects  were  soon  visible  in  the 
brilliant  lights  through  the  city.  The  blazing  houses  of  the  rich, 
and  the  burning  cottages  of  the  poor,  illuminated  the  heavens  ; 
and  the  wide-spreading  flames,  reflecting  on  the  water,  showed  a 
forest  of  ships  assembled  round  the  city  for  its  destruction.  This 
work  of  conflagration  went  on  for  several  nights ;  but  the  Danes 
at  length  surrendered  ;  and  on  walking  some  days  after  among 
the  ruins,  consisting  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the 
rich,  manufactories,  lofty  steeples,  and  humble  meeting-houses,  1 
descried  amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation,  a  solitary  house  un- 
harmed ;  all  around  it  a  burnt  mass,  this  alone  untouched  by  the 
fire,  a  monument  of  mercy.  Whose  house  is  that  ?  I  asked. 
'That,'  said  the  interpreter,  *  belongs  to  a  Quaker.  He  would 
neither  fight,  nor  leave  his  house  ;  but  remained  in  prayer  with 
his  family  during  the  whole  bombardmtnt.'  Surely,  thought  I, 
is  18  well  with  the  righteous.  God  ?ia8  been  a  shield  to  thee  in 
battle,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  thee,  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  need." 

II.  Such  is  God's  care  of  the  peace-maker  ;  but  let  us  glance 
at  the  natural  tendency  of  his  principles.  Their  power  is  peculiar 
and  universal.  They  address  some  of  the  deepest,  strongest  ele- 
ments in  the  nature  of  man.  There  is  in  innocence  and  love,  in 
meekness,  forbearance  aad  forgiveness,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  others,  in  the  principle  of  returning  only  good  for  evil,  a 
charm  which  few  can  resist.  Even  the  maniac,  the  beast  of  the 
forest,  the  very  reptile  at  our  feet,  all  feel  its  power.  It  allays 
passion ;  it  disarms  hatred ;  it  checks  revenge ;  it  subdues  the 
felon  and  the  savage.  From  every  heart  does  it  call  back  echoes 
of  its  own  sweet  and  soothing  voice.  Like  begets  like  ;  and  what" 
ever  spirit  we  breathe  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  manifest  more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit  towards  our- 
selves. Ilate  them,  and  they  will  hate  you  ;  love  them,  and  you 
will  ere  long  kindle  in  their  bosoms  an  afiection  responsive  to 
your  own ;  curse  them,  and  they  will  fling  back  your  curses  ; 
menace  them,  and  you  will  arouse  a  spirit  of  stern  defiance ;  assa*l 
them,  and  they  will  turn  upon  you  in  wrath  ;  do  them  either  good 
or  eviV  and  you  may  expect  a.  return  of  your  own  treatment. 
You  must  first  give  to  others  what  you  wish  from  them.  It  is  a 
law  of   our  moral  nature.     Sneak  in  harsh,  angry  tones  to  any 
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man ;  and  his  first  impnise  will  be  to  answer  yon  in  the  same  tones. 
Address  words  of  respect  and  kindness  to  the  veriest  churl  or 
brawler  in  the  streets  ;  and  he  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  treat 
jon  as  well  as  you  have  treated  him. 

But  weakness  and  innocence  are  their  own  protection,  better 
&r  than  lead  and  steel.  Throw  an  infant  on  the  mercy  of  any 
man,  civilized  or  savage  ;  and,  so  far  from  killing  it,  he  will  in- 
stinctively respond  to  its  claims  upon  his  kindness  and  care.  If 
that  infant  belongs  to  his  enemy,  he  may  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  latter  by  murdering  the  former ;  but  the  child  left  to  itself, 
be  would  spontaneously  protect  and  cherish.  No  man  assails,  or 
challenges  to  mortal  combat,  a  woman,  a  feeble  old  man,  or  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Whence  their  security  ?  They  carry  no 
weapons ;  they  utter  no  threats  ;  they  have  little  or  no  power  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  ;  they  look  for  protection,  nor  look  in 
vain,  to  the  great  principles  of  our  nature.  In  these  there  is  far 
more  power  for  such  a  purpose,  than  there  is  in  any  weapons  of 
violence  that  a  Hercules  ever  wielded ;  and  the  feeblest,  most 
defenceless,  will  generally  be  found  to  enjoy  the  greatest  degree 
of  safety.  Even  the  iron  tempest  of  war  sweeps  over  them  com- 
paratively harmless.  At  the  close  of  a  battle,  a  soldier  of  the 
victorious  army,  more  ferocious  and  reckless  from  the  bloody 
work  of  the  day,  chanced  to  find  a  small  boy  on  the  field,  and, 
very  much  from  the  habit  of  assailing  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
lifted  his  sword  to  cleave  him  down,  when  the  little  fellow,  look- 
ing  up  in  his  face,  exclaimed,  "0,  sir,  don't  kill  ME,rm  so  little.'^ 
That  simple  appeal  went  to  the  warrior's  heart ;  and  returning 
his  sword  into  its  scabbard,  he  galloped  away  T^ithout  harming 
the  child.  Some  men  there  possibly  may  be  who  would  have 
killed  him ;  but  scarce  one  man  in  a  million  would  so  outrage  his 
own  nature. 

Men  generally  rely  upon  force  ;  but  there  is,  in  truth,  far  more 
efficacy  in  persuasion,  ^sop,  in  one  of  his  fables,  relates  a  con- 
test between  the  sun  and  the  north  wind  to  see  which  should  first 
disarm  a  certain  traveller  of  his  cloak.  The  wind  blew,  and  the 
traveller  wrapped  his  cloak  more  tightly  about  him ;  it  blew  still 
more  loudly,  but  he  only  held  his  cloak  with  a  firmer  grasp  than 
ever ;  the  fiercer  the  assault,  the  more  vigorous  and  determined 
the  resistance.  The  sun  took  an  opposite  course  ;  he  betrayed 
no  purpose  of  violence,  no  symptoms  of  wrath,  but  spread  over 
hill  and  valley  the  warmth  of  his  purest,  gentlest  radiance  ;  the 
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traveller  smiled,  and  at  once  yielded  to  persuasion  what  he  had 
denied  to  force.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  a  counterpart  to 
this  beautiful  picture  may  be  found  all  over  the  earth. 

Universal  experience  proves  the  truth  of  this  principle.  You 
will  find  it  at  work  every  where  ;  and  a  man,  tnoun  to  be  unarm- 
ed, would  be  safer  even  among  robbers  and  assassins,  pirates  and 
savages,  than  he  would  with  the  most  formidable  weapons.  Let 
us  hear  the  deliberate  judgment  of  one  taught  by  long  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity.  ''  Span- 
ish smugglers/^  says  Raymond,  ''  are  as  adroit  as  they  are  deter- 
mined, are  familiarized  at  all  times  with  peril,  and  march  in  the 
very  face  of  death.  Their  first  movement  is  a  never  failing  shot, 
and  certainly  would  be  a  subject  of  dread  to  most  travellers ;  for 
where  are  they  to  be  dreaded  more  than  in  deserts  where  crime 
has  nothing  to  witness  it,  and  the  feeble  no  assistance  J  As  for 
myself,  alone  and  unarmed,  I  have  met  them  without  anxiety, 
and  accompanied  them  without  fear.  We  have  little  to  appre- 
hend from  men  whom  we  inspire  with  no  distrust  or  envy,  and 
every  thing  to  expect  in  those  from  whom  we  claim  only  what  is 
due  from  man  to  man.  The  laws  pf  nature  will  still  exist  for  those 
who  have  long  shaken  off  the  laws  of  civil  government.  At  war 
with  society,  they  are  sometimes  at  peace  with  their  fellows. 
The  assassin  has  been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  Italy,  and  the 
smuggler  of  the  Pyrenees  has  welcomed  me  to  his  secret  paths. 
Armed,  I  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  both ;  unarmed,  they 
have  alike  respected  me.  In  such  expectation,  I  have  long  since 
laid  aside  aH- menacing  apparatus  whatever;  Arms  may  indeed 
be  employed  against  wild  beasts  ;  but  no  one  should  forget  that 
they  are  no  defence  against  the  traitor ;  that  they  irritate  the 
wicked,  and  intimidate  the  simple ;  lastly,  that  the  man  of  peace 
among  mankind  has  a  much  more  sacred  defence — ^his  character.'' 


FEASIBILITY  OP  PEACE. 
There  lurks  in  many  minds  a  vague,  deep-rooted  idea,  that  the 
Peace  Reform  is  really  impracticable  ;  and  such  skepticism,  dis- 
honorable to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  promises  of  God,  holds  not  a 
few  Christians  back  from  the  efforts  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  this  cause.  Is  there  any  just  ground  for  such  distrust  7  Our 
sole  ultimate  aim  is  the  entire  abolition  of  war.  We  seek  to 
supersede  the  custom  itself,  by  putting  in  its  place  legal,  Chris- 


tian  methods  of  jastice  and  peace  between  nations.  We  dream 
not  of  accompKshiag  all  this  at  once,  or  ever  without  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  we  do  hope,  by  God's  blessing  on  a  right  application 
of  its  pacific  principles,  to  drive  the  custom  eventually  from 
Christendom,  and  then  to  spread  permanent  peace,  hand  in  hand 
with  our  religion  of  peace,  over  the  whole  earth. 

Now,  we  contend  that  all  this  may  be(  done.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  war-passions  of  mankind,  nothing  in  the  habits  of  society, 
or  the  structure  of  government,  nothing  in  the  nature  or  the 
long  continuance  of  this  custom,  nothing  in  all  the  influences 
that  have  so  long  been  accumulating  the  world  over  for  its 
support  and  perpetuity— nothing  in  aU  these,  or  anything  else, 
to  forbid  the  hope  of  its  utter  and  everlasting  extinction. 

War  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  necessity,  only  such  as 
there  is  for  duelling,  intemperance,  or  any  other  form  of  foUy 
and  sin.  It  comes  solely  from  the  wrong  choice  of  men,  and 
might  be  prevented  by  a  general  change  of  that  choice.  It  never 
rushes  upon  them  like  a  tornado  or  the  cholera,  like  the  eru{>* 
tions  of  a  volcano,  or  like  lightning  from  the  cloud.  A  war 
wiHiout  men  to  will  it,  and  caivy  it  on,  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms ;  and  if  so  entirely  dependent  on  their  will,  oaa 
they  not,  if  they  choose,  discard  forever  this  brutal  mode  of  set- 
tling their  disputes  t 

Glance  at  the  history  of  kindred  reforms.  Long  was  knight-erraa* 
try  the  admiration  of  all  Christendom ;  but  where  is  it  now  ?  Vanish- 
«ed  from  the  earth,  its  very  name  a  term  of  reproach,  and  its  memory 
Hving  mainly  in  those  works  of  genius  which  ridiculed  its  follies  from 
the  world.  Neariy  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  crusades,  and  all 
wars  of  religion,  the  prosecution  of  which  was  once  regarded  as  the 
highest  service  a  Christian  could  render  the  God  of  peace  I  80  of 
trials  by  ordeal,  and  judicial  combat,  in  which  the  accused  was  requir* 
ed  to  fight  his  accuser  in  single  encounter,  or  plunge  his  arm  into 
boiling  water,  or  lift  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand,  or  walk^)are« 
footed  over  burning  ploughshares,  <^  pass  through  other  trials  equally 
severe  and  perilous.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples ;  but  why 
aUude  to  intemperance,  and  persecution,  and  witchcrafl,  and  other 
evils' already  abolished,  or  put  in  a  train  which  promises  their  ultimate 
abolition  ?  I  need  not  sorely  specify  any  more  cases ;  for  if  such  cus- 
toms as  these  have  already  been  wholly,  or  but  partially  done  away, 
is  there  no  possibity  of  putting  an  end  to  war  ? 
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Review,  next,  the  meliorations  of  war  itself.  Bad  as  the  custcnn 
still  is,  it  has  already  lost  more  than  half  its  primiti^  horrors,  and 
undergone  changes  much  greater  than  would  now  suffice  to  abolish  it 
entirely.  Its  former  atrocities  are  well-nigh  incredible.  Belligerents 
employed  whatever  means  would  best  subserve  their  purposes  of  con- 
quest, plunder  or  revenge.  They  poisoned  wells,  and  butchered  men, 
women  and  children,  without  distinction.  They  spared  none.  Pris- 
oners they  massacred  in  cold  blood,  or  tortured  with  the  most  exquis- 
ite cruelty ;  and,  when  unable  to  reduce  a  fortified  place,  they  would 
sometimes  collect  before  it  a  multitude  of  these  victims,  and,  putting 
them  all  to  the  sword,  leave  their  carcases  unburied,  that  the  stench 
might  compel  the  garrison  to  retire !  Such  atrocities  were  practised 
by  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Rome,  prisoners  were 
either  sold  as  slaves,  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure.  Kings  and  nobles, 
women  and  children  of  high  birth,  chained  to  the  victor's  car,  were 
dragged  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and  then  doomed  to  a  cruel 
death,  or  lefl  to  end  their  days  in  a  severe  and  hopeless  bondage ; 
while  others  less  distinguished,  were  compelled,  as  gladiators,  to 
batcher  one  another  by  hundreds  for  the  amusement  of  Roman  citi- 
zens !  But  such  barbarities  are  indignantly  discarded  from  the  pres- 
ent war  system  of  Christendom  ;  and  if  thus  ten  steps  have  already 
been  taken  —  they  confessedly  have  —  towards  abolishing  this  custom 
is  there  no  possibility  of  taking  the  six  more  that  alone  are  requisite 
to.  complete  its  abolition  i 

Still  more ;  certain  kinds  of  war  have  actually  been  abolished.  Pri- 
vate or  feudal  wars,  once  waged  between  the  petty  chieftans  of  £u-« 
rope,  and  frequently  occasioning  even  more  mischief  than  flows  now 
from  the  collision  of  empires,  continued  for  centuries  to  make  the  very 
heart  of  Christendom  a  scene  of  confusion  and  terror.  There  was  no 
safety,  no  repose.  Every  baron  claimed  the  right,  just  as  nations 
now  do,  of  warring  against  his  neighbor  at  pleasure.  His  castle  was 
his  fortress,  and  every  one  of  his  vassals  a  soldier,  bound  to  take  the 
field  at  the  bidding  of  his  lord.  War  was  their  business ;  and  all  Eu- 
rope they  kept  in  ceaseless  commotion  or  alarm.  The  evil  seemed 
intolerable  ;  and  finally,  emperors  and  popes,  magistrates  and  priests, 
rulers  and  citizens,  all  combined  against  it,  and  succeeded,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  or  five  centuries,  in  exterminating  a  species  of  war  as 
dreadful  as  any  that  ever  scourged  our  world.  And  would  not  simi- 
lar efforts  bring  international  wars  to  an  end  ? 

Glance  at  some  of  the  causes  now  at  work  for  such  a  result.     I  can* 
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not  here  pause  even  to  name  a  tithe  of  these  causes ;  and  it  mnst  for 
the  present  suffice  to  know,  that  all  the  means  of  general  improvement, 
all  the  good  influences  of  the  age,  are  so  many  handmaids  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  harbingers  of  its  universal  spread  and  triumph.  The 
progress  of  freedom,  and  popular  education;  — the  growing  influence 
of  the  people,  always  the  chief  sufferers  from  war,  over  every  form  of 
government ; — ^the  vastly  augmented  power  of  public  opinion,  fast 
becoming  more  and  more  pacific ; — ^the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  presses,  and  pulpits,  and  schools ; — 
the  disposition  to  force  old  usages,  institutions  and  opinions  through 
the  severest  ordeals ; — the  various  improvements  which  philanthrdpy, 
genius,  and  even  avarice  itself,  are  every  where  making  in  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  mankind,  all  demanding  peace ; — the  actual  dis- 
use of  war,  and  the  desire  of  rulers  themselves  to  supersede  it  by  the 
adoption  of  pacific  expedients  that  promise  ere  long  to  reconstruct  the 
international  policy  of  the  civilized  world ;  —  the  pacific  tendencies  of 
literature,  science,  and  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  individual  comfort, 
or  national  prosperity  ;— the  more  frequent,  more  extended  intercourse 
of  Christians  and  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ; — the 
wide  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  inter-linking  over 
the  globe  of  interests  which  war  must  destroy  ; — the  rapid  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  pagan  lands,  the  fuller  development  of  its  spirit  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  more  direct,  more  efficacious  application  of  its  princi- 
ples to  every  species  of  sin  and  misery  ;-t-all  the  enterprises  of  associ- 
ated benevolence  and  refo'rm,  but  es[>ecially  the  combined  efforts  made 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  peace,  to  pour  the  full  light  of  heaven 
on  the  guilt  and  evils  of  war,  and  thus  unite  the  friends  of  God 
and  man  every  where  against  this  master-scourge  of  our  race — 
such  are  some  of  the  infiuences  now  at  wort  for  the  world's  perpetual 
peace. 

Nor  have  these  causes  been  at  work  in  vain.  "  Already,"  says 
Ware,  "  is  the  process  begun,  by  which  Jehovah  is  going  to  fulfill  the 
amazing  prediction  of  his  word.  Even  now  is  the  fire  kindled  at  the 
forges  where  sword^  are  yet  to  be  beatQp  into  plough-shares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  The  teachers  are  already  abroad  who  shall 
persuade  the  nations  to  learn  war  no  more.  If  we  would  hasten  that 
day,  we  have  only  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  current,  and  we  may 
row  with  the  tide.  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  counter-current ; 
but  the  main  stream  is  flowing  steadily  on,  and  the  order  of  Providence 
b  rolling  forward  the  sure  result'' 
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The  gospel,  rightly  applied,  is  amplj  eufficient  for  such  a  result. 
It  is  God*8  own  power  at  work  for  the  world's  eventual  deliverance 
from  all  forms  of  error,  sin  and  misery.  There  is  no  passion  it  can- 
not subdue,  no  vice  it  cannot  reform,  no  evil  custom  it  cannot  abolish, 
no  moral  malady  it  cannot  cure,  no  inveteracy  of  error  or  sin  from 
which  it  cannot  reclaim.  Its  history,  as  well  as  its  nature,  proves  its 
power  ;  and  a  libel  would  it  be  on  God  himself  to  suppose  his  chosen 
instrument  for  a  world's  spiritual  renovation,  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  exterminating  war  from  ev^rj  land  blest  with  its  heavenly  light, 
and  eventually  from  the  whole  earth. 

On  this  point  God  has  taken  care  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Ex- 
pressly, repeatedly  has  he  promised,  that  ^  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ; 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  all  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  then  '  shall  they  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.'  Thus  has  God  promised  the  world's  eventual  pacifi- 
cation as  explicitly  as  he  has  the  world's  conversion,  or  even  the  salva- 
tion of  any  believer  in  Jesus ;  and  we  must  either- discard  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, or  believe  in  the  possibility,  the  absolute  certainty,  of  universal 
and  permanent  peace. 

It  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  show  how  these  prophecies  are  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  yet  it  were  easy  to  point  out  a  variety  of  expedients 
that  might,  with  safety  and  success,  take  the  place  of  war.  There  is 
in  truth  no  more  need  of  this  custom  among  Christian  nations  than  there 
is  of  paganism  itself.  They  could,  if  they  would,  settle  all  their  difficul- 
ties without  war,  as  well  as  the  members  of  a  church  caii  theirs  with- 
out duels.  There  is  no  impossibilty  in  the  case.  Substitutes  far  bet- 
ter than  the  swcrd  for  all  purposes  of  protection  and  rearess,  might 
be  made  to  supersede  entirely  the  alleged  necessity  of  war  between 
nations.  Once  individuals  had  no  other  means  than  brute  force  for 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  or  the  adjustment  of  their  difficulties ; 
but,  if  that  old  practice  of  private  wars  gave  place  ages  ago  to  codes 
and  courts  of  law  between  Individuals,  it  is  equally  possible  for  nations, 
if  they  choose,  to  provide  similar  methods  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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WHY  NO  MORE  INTEREST  IN  PEACE  P 

2.  We  have  already  assigned  one  reason  for  this }  and  another  hindranoe 
to  the  progress  of  Peace  principles  may  he  found  in  the  mistaken  impression, 
that  they  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  strict  non-resistance,  and  the  inviolO' 
bility  of  human  life.  These  opinions  I  would  not  controvert.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  If  our  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Peace 
have  practically  adopted  its  principles,  we  hail  them  as  co-workers  in 
this  cause,  though  they  have  come  to  a  right 'result  by  a  different  process 
than  ourselves.  We  simply  affirm  our  own  sentiments,  and  those  of  mil- 
lions of  good  men,  and  state  them  as  preliminary  to  the  presentation  of  otir 
mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  that  all  should  show  great  meekness  and 
fbrbearance  towards  dishonest  and  violent  men,  we  fully  rec^ve.  If  a  man 
will  rob  you  of  a  coat  by  litigation,  better  give  up  a  cloak  also,  than  con- 
tend with  him.  If  a  quarrelsome  man  smites  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  the 
other  rather  than  retaliate.  Christians  should  be  men  of  peace — kind  and 
'orgiving.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  for  this  reason  one  may  not  pro- 
tect himself,  or  defend  his  family,  or  others,  when  assaulted  by  violent  men 
David  Hale,  of  New  York,  was  once  assaulted  by  a  testy  Frenchman,  for 
an  imaginary  insult.  It  was,  however,  only  with  a  rattan,  and  inflicted  no 
permanent  injury.  Mr.  Hale  might  have  prostrated  his  antagonist  by  a 
blow  from  his  powerful  hand ;  •  but,  like  a  Christian,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance. This  was  right  But  at  another  time,  he  wa6  infoimed  that  a  power- 
ful man,  offended  at  an  article  in  his  paper,  threatened  to  attack  him  in  the 
street.  His  reply  was,  "  If  he  does,  I  shall  defend  myself,  for  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  trifle  with  Iiim.  He  will  injure  me  too  much."  He  did  not  think 
it  his  duty  to  risk  life  or  limb  by  non-resist  mce.  . 

2.  M'e  believe  that  the  law  given  to  Noah,  requiring  the  life  of  the  mur- 
derer, is  still  in  full  force.  Therefore,  for  any  government  to  neglect  or 
refuse  to  put  ^the  wilful  murderer  to  death,  brings  the  guilt  and  divine 
punishment  for  murder,  upon  itself  and  upon  the  land.  Wilful  murder  is 
A  crime  that  can  only  be  expiated  by  capital  punishment.  The  life  of  the 
murderer  is  justly  forfeited,  and  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  exculpate  the 
community  from  complicity  with  the  criminal.  It  were  easy  to  prove  that 
itrict  obedience  to  this  law  preserves  many  innocent  lives,  for  every  one 
that  is  taken  by  capital  puniahment ;  but  the  argument  does  not  require  it. 
EiMMgh  that  Ood  commands,  and  man's  duty  is  to  obey. 

8.  We  believe  that  civil  government  is  divinely  instituted.  "  The  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  The  ruler  is  designed  to  be,  and  is 
<«  the  minister  of  God;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil."  Civil  officers  may  be  constituted  in  any  proper  manner.  King  or 
Parliament,  Congress  or  State  Legislature,  oi  popular  vote,  may  be  the 
lawful  method  of  designating  public  officers.  But  this  designation  does  not 
confer  power  upon  them,  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  authority  in  those  who 
appoint.    This  ia  derived  directly  from  Qod.    Henoe  a  ruler  or  civil  offiocar 
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ii  authorized  to  do  in  his  public  capacity,  what  would  be  a  heinous  moral 
wrong,  a  crime  in  him,  as  a  private  citizen.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  a  sheriff 
to  hang  a  condemned  n^urderer,  when,  were  he  either  a  judge  or  private 
citizen,  the  same  act  in  him  would  morally  be  murder.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  one  may  do  nothing  to  punish  crime,  as  a  pub- 
lic officer,  that  he  and  others  may  not  rightfull)*  do  as  individuals.  To 
plead  that  the  appointing  power  cannot  confer  authority,  which  the  indi- 
viduals who  appoint  do  not  themselves  possess,  supposes  that  govermental 
au^iority  is  derived  from  the  governed.  This  is  not  the  Scripture  doctrine, 
and  my  remarks  are  designed  for  those  who  believe  the  Bible-  I  enter  into 
no  argument  with  those  who  reject  its  authority. 

Nor  do  these  views  conflict  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence;  "that 
to  secure  thes^ights,  (viz.,  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  J  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.'*  This  we  also  firmly  believe.  No  people  con- 
sent to  live  without  a  government ;  and  so  far  as  it  does  not  contravene 
the  rules  of  eternal  right,  it  is  their  privilege  to  bs  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  government  under  which  they  are  placed.  All  this  is  fully  admitted  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  establish  the  claims  of  Peace  upon  the  hearty  support  of 
those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  we  consent  to  wait  until 
more  light  shall  shine  on  our  pathway.  L.  C.  R. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  song  of  the  angels  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  that 
peace  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity,  under  whose  reign 
"nations  were  to  learn  war  no  more ;  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks."  But  just  see  what  nominally  Chris- 
tian nations  are  doing  from  year  to  year  to  bring  in  this  blessed  time. 
They  are  exhausting  all  their  revenues  in  working  out  a  condition  which 
they  call  a  peace  !  an  armed  peace  !  O  how  unlike  the  peace  predicted  by 
the  holy  prophets  of  old,  when  "  every  man  should  sit  undei»his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid !"  They  have  taken 
some  3,000,000  able-bodied  men  from  the  plough,  and  trained  them,  at  the 
ploughman's  expense,  to  cut  *  and  kill  witn  the  sword.  The  cost  of  this 
strange  peace-armament,  according  to  Mr.  Cobden's  estimate,  amounts  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  to   £200,000,000  or,  $1,000,000,000  a  year! 

Let  us  see  what  might  be  done  with  this  immense  sum,  if  appropriated 
to  agricultural  purposes.  According  to  well  authenticatea  statistics, 
there  are  34,014,000  acres  of  arable,  garden,  meadow,  pasture,  and  marsh 
lands  in  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  fair  average  value  of  this 
land  would  be  £oO  per  acre;  it  would  then  amount  to  £1,700,000,000. 
There  are  also  9,934,000  acres  of  improveable  wastes,  which  we  will  set 
down  at  £25  per  acre ;  amounting  in  all  to  £248,350,000.  Then  there  are 
12,885,330  acres  of  unimproveable  wastes,  worth,  perhaps,  £5  per  acre, 
amounting  to  £64,427,650.  If  this  be  a  fair  estimate,  then  the  land  of 
Great  Britain,  if  sold  outright  in  the  market,  would  bring  £2,012,777,650. 
Now  look  at  this  fact — the  nations  of  Christendom  have  spent  in  mere 
preparations  for  war,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  an  "  armed  peace," 
enough  to  buy  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain !  Since  1815  their  "  armed 
peac^'  establishment  has  cost  them  more  than  three  times  the  present 
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There  u  a  family  economy  sometimes  practiced  on  a  small  scale,  by 
wfaidi  one  -ptrty  throws  out  with  a  teaspoon  as  fast  as  the  other  can  throw 
in  with  a  shovel.  But  this  economy  is  prudence  itself  compared  with  the 
••  armed  peace"  policy  of  nations.  2ioo  nundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
a  year,  in  mere  preparations  for  war!  Let.  the  farmers  of  Christendom 
revolve  this  fact  m  their  minds  in  seed  time  and  harvest  The  whole  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  all  the  horned  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  were  estimated 
in  1840  at  £197,455,375;  or  less  than  the  cost  of  the  armed  peace  establish- 
ment of  Europe  for  that  very  year !  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  land,  labor, 
capital  and  skul,  invested  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  does 
not  produce  enough  to  support  the  fighting  men  and  other  instruments  of 
war  oelongicg  to  the  peace  armament  of  Cnristendom  !  And  does  not  the 
soldier  throw  out  witn  the  point  of  his  bayonet  as  fast  as  the  farmer  can 
throw  in  with  his  shovel  P  Take  two  neighboring  nations,  and  see  how 
they  are  affected  by  this  economy.  The  whole  rental  of  fertile  England 
fiills  short  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  peace  amaments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France!  —  B.  B. 
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In  1800,  Genoa,  occupied  by  24,000  French  troops,  was  besieged  at  once 
by  a  British  fleet,  and  a  powerful  Austrian  aimy.  We  will  not  detail  the 
horrors  attendant  on  the  sallies  and  assaults  ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  within.  The  former,  worn  down  by  fa- 
tigue, '^uid  wasted  by  famine,  had  consumed  all  the  horses  in  the  city,  and 
were  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  dogs,  cats  and  vermin, 
which  were  eagerly  hunted  out  in  the  cellars  and  common  sewers.  Soon, 
however,  even  these  wretched  resources  failed,  and  they  were  brought  to 
the  pittance  of  four  or  five  ounces  a  dav  of  black  bread  made  of  cocoa,  rye, 
and  other  substances  ransadied  from  the  shops  of  the  city. 

The  inhabitants,  also,  were  a  prey  to  the  most  unparalleled  sufferings. 
The  price  of  provisions  had  from  the  first  been  extravagantly  high,  and  at 
lengtn  no  kind  of  grain  could  be  had  at  any  cost  Even  before  the  city 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  a  pound  of  rice  was  sold  for  more  than 
a  dollar,  and  a  pound  of  flour  for  nearly  two  dollars.  Afterwards  beans 
were  sold  for  two  cents  each,  and  a  biscuit  of  three  ounces  weight,  when 
procurable  at  all,  for  upwards  of  two  dollars.  A  little  cheese,  and  a  few 
vegetables,  were  the  only  nourishment  given  even  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  the  hospitals. 

The  horrors  of  this  prolonffed  famine  in  a  city  containing  above  100,- 
000  souls,  cannot  be  adequately  described.  All  day  the  cries  of  the  mise- 
rable victims  were  heard  in  the  streets,  while  the  neighboring  rocks  within 
the  walls,  were  covered  with  a  famished  crowd,  seeking  in  the  vilest  ani- 
mals, and  the  smallest  traces  of  vegetation,  the  means  of  assuaging  the  in- 
tolerable pangs  of  hunger.  Men  and  women,  in  the  last  agonies  of  des- 
pair, fillea  the  air  wiih  their  ffroans  and  shrieks  ;  and  sometimes,  while  ut- 
tering these  dreadful  cries,  they  strove,  with  furious  hands,  to  tear  out 
their  n^vening  entrails,  and  fell  dead  in  the  streets !  At  niffht,  the  lamen 
tadons  of  the  people  were  still  more  dreadful ;  too  agitated  to  sleep,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  agonies  around  them,  they  prayea  aloud  for  death  to 
rcl:«  /e  them  from  their  sufferinffs. 

Dreadful  was  the  effect  of  l^ese  protracted  calamities  in  hardening  th« 
hearty  and  rendering  men  insensible  to  anything  but  their  own  disasters. 
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Children,  left  by  the  death  of  their  parents  in  utter  destitation,  implored 
in  vain  the  passing  stranger  ^nth  tears,  with  moumfbl  gestures,  and  neart- 
broken  accnnts,  to  give  them  succor  and  relief.  Infants,  deserted  in  the 
streets  by  their  own  pjirents,  and  women  who  had  sunk  down  from  exhaus- 
tion on  the  public  thoroughfares,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate;  and* 
crawling  to  the  sewers,  and  other  receptacles  of  filth,  they  sought  there, 
with  dying  hands,  for  the  means  of  prolonging  their  miserable  existence 
for  a  few  hours.  In  the  desperation  produced  by  such  long-continued  tor- 
ments, the  more  ardent  and  impetuous  rushed  out  of  the  gates,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  hafbor,  where  they  perished  without  assistance  or  com- 
miseration. To  such  straits  were  they  reduced,  that  not  only  leather  and 
skins  of  every  kind  were  devoured,  but  the  horror  at  human  flesh  was  so 
much  abated,  that  numbers  were  supported  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
fellow-citizens ! 

Still  more  cruel,  horrible  beyond  all  description,  was  the  spectacle  pte- 
8<mted  by  the  Austrian  prisoners  of  war,  confined  on  board  certain  old  ves- 
sels in  the  port ;  for  such  was  the  dire  necessity  at  last,  that  they  were  1^ 
for  some  days  without  nutriment  of*  any  kind  {  They  ate  their  shoes ;  they 
devoured  the  leather  of  their  pouches  ;  and,  scowling  darkly  at  each  other, 
their  sinister  glances  betrayed  the  horrid  fear  of  their  being  driven  to  prey 
upon  one  another.  Their  French  guards  were  at  length  removed,  under 
the  apprehension  that  they  might  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  craving  hunger ; 
and  so  great  did  their  desperation  finally  become,  that  they  endeavored  to 
scuttle  their  floating  prisons  in  order  to  sink  them,  preferring  to  perish 
thus,  rather  than  endure  any  longer  the  tortures  of  famine. 

Pestilence,  as  usual,  came  in  the  rear  of  such  calamties ;  and  conta- 
gious fevers  swept  ofl'  multitudes  whom  the  strength  of  the  survivor^  was 
unable  to  inter.  Death  in  every  form  awaited  the  crowds  whom  oommon 
sufleing  had  blended  together  in  the  hospitals  ;  and  the  multitude  of  un- 
bui'ied  corpses  which  encumbered  the  streets,  threatened  the  city  with  de- 
population, almost  as  certainly  as  the  grim  hand  of  famine  under  which 
they  were  melting  away.  When  the  evacuation  took  place,  the  extent  of 
the  suffering  which  the  besieged  had  undergone,  appeared  painfully  con- 
spicuous. *  On  entering  the  town,'  says  Thiebault,  *all  the  figures  we  met, 
bore  the  appearance  of  profound  grief,  or  sombre  despair  j  the  streets  ra- 
ftounded  with  the  most  heart-rending  cries;  on  all  siues  death  was  reaping 
its  harvest  of  victims ;  and  the  rival  furies  of  famine  and  pestilence  were 
multiplying  their  devastations.  In  a  word,  both  the  army  and  the  inhabi- 
tants seemed  fast  approaching  their  dissolution.'  ** 


Excuses  for  Wrong.  —  No  crime  habitually  committed,  however  re- 
volting it  may  be,  Ls  without  excuse,  or  even  justification,  in  the  minds 
of  those  guilty  of  it.  The  Barbary  States  ^deemed  piracy  as  honorable 
and  as  justifiable  as  modern  civilized  nations  deem  war ;  the  so-called 
Christians  of  a  few  centuries  back  felt  it  a  duty  to  persecute,  hatrass  and 
slay  Jews ;  slave-holders  find  arguments  to  justify  themselves  in  holding 
slaves  ;  and  the  slave-trader,'  whose  infamous  and  diabolical  business  has 
made  Africa  a  terrestrial  hell,  knows  how  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
atrocious  guilt  is  perfect  innocence.  So  the  dealer  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
by  a  violent  wrenching  of  logic,  knows  how  to  make  his  business  as  in- 
nocent as  that  of  raising  potatoes,  and  how  to  sever  himself  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  beasuy  drunkenness  of  his  victims,  and  the  squalid 
poverty,  the  broken-heartedness,  the  unutterable  misery  which  his  traffic 
sends  into  their  families.  So  we  may  go  the  rounds  of  vice  and  crime ; 
and  all  will  find  apologists  and  defenders  in  those  who  practioe  them. 
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DESECRATION  OP  THE  SABBATB  BY  WAR. 

The  occupation  of  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  even  Tv^hen  at  home,  are 
greatly  at  variance  with  its  observance  as  a  time  appropriated  to  solemn 
vrorship,  and  profitable  retirement  from  secular  engagements.  How 
frequently  are  troops  marched  from  town  to  town,  or  embarked  on  board 
ahip,  on  the  Sabbath  ?  It  is  notorious  that  these  are  times  of  general  dis- 
OToer  and  profligacy.  Even  in  their  usual  procession  to  a  place  of  worship, 
with  drums  beating,  fifes  playing,  and  so  forth,  they  are  commonly  followed 
by  a  rabble  of  boys  and  girls,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  sober  people,  and 
often  to  the  disturbance  of  other  places  of  worship.    Indeed,  the  misappro- 

S nation  of  the  day  by  the  military  often  involves  the  whole  town  in  disor- 
er  and  dissipation. 

A  recent  number  of  a  religious  newspaper,  prominent  in  its  advocacy  of 
war,  contains  a  long  editorial  article  on  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by 
musical  bands,  and  the  like,  while  in  another  column  of  the  same  pa- 
per it  very  complacently  notices,  without  a  word  of  reproof,  that,  "  V!er 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  royal  family  and  suite,  as  is 
customary  on  Easter  Sunday,  were  present  at  the  promenade  on  the  Grand 
Parterre  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  bands  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards  played  on  the  occasion.  The  terrace  was  unusually 
crowded  by  fashionable  company." 

These  are.  some  of  the  most  innocent  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  by 
the  array  ;  but  the  occupations  of  our  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  when  they 
are  in  an  enemy's  country,  embrace  such  deeds  as  we  may  imagine  to  be 
the  employments  of  infernal  spirits.  It  was  characteristicallv  observed 
by  the  French  Admiral,  in  reierence  to  the  French  and  English  acting 
together  at  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  that  ^*  every  one  had  but  a 
single  object,  that  of  trying  who  should  do  the  utmost  possible  injury  to  the 
enemy"  The  bloody  battle  of  Inkerman  was  fought  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
and  we  were  told  that  at  that  very  time  the  Christians  (?)  of  Constantinople, 
the  missionaries  in  particular  were  praying  that  the  arms  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Crimea  might  be  successful.  This  coincidence,  with  the  vif^tory  gained 
by  the  Allies,  was  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  a  Sabbath-advocating 
newspaper,  as  a  remarkable  answer  to  prayer.  Wonderful  that  men,  pro- 
fet^ing  to  believe  that  "  God  is  love,"  and  that  "  He  who  loveth  God  should 
love  his  brother  also,"  can  suppose  He  delights  in  such  sacrifices  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  6n  any  other  day !  The  same  paper  informs  us  that  "  Sir 
Henry  Hayelock's  letters  show  how  entirely  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  patriot, 
all  the  braver,  and  all  the  more  patriotic,  for  being  altogether  a  Christian." 
It  then  quotes  the  follovring  passage  from  his  letters:  "  I  did  see  your 
Crystal  Palace  when  I  was  in  England,  though  hastily.  No ;  you  must 
haTe  no  Crystal  Palace  open  on  the  Sabbath,  if  you  value  the  small  amount 
of  piety  to  be  found  in  the  nation."  On  this,  the  said  paper  comments 
thus :  "  Still  there  is  hope  we  shall  hare  no  Crystal  Palace  open  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Harelock's  condemnation  of  such  a  sin  remains  written  down 
to  testify  against  it." 

The  same  paper  contains  extracts  from  Havelock's  military  career  in  Scinde 
and  Affghanistan.  Of  the  maimer  in  which  the  soldiers,  engaged  in  that 
unrighteous  and  barbarous  war,  spent  their  Sabbaths,  some  specimens 
are  given  in  the  diary  of  a  chaplain  wh9  accompanied  them.  On  one  oe- 
casion  he  says,  "  I  regret  to  say  that  Sunday  was  selected  for  sending  a 
working  party  into  the  town  of  Cabul,  to  blow  up  and  destroy  the  central 
buildings  of  the  bazaar !  This  was  the  signal  for  European  soldiers, 
sepoys,  followers,  all  wHo  could  get  away  from  camp,  to  commence  plunder- 
ing—  a  melancholy  and  disgraceful  scene!  The  next  day  every  Kind  of 
disgraceful  outrage  was  sufifered  to  go  on  in  Uie  town,  and  this  after  we 
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had  replenished  the  eommissariat  sapplies  by  the  help  of  these  poor  people 
who  had  returned  to  their  shopd  upon  an  express  proclamation  of  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  their  doing  so  !" 

"  Sunday,  Aug.  28.  —  We  turned  to  a  fort  from  which  an  attack  on  our 
grass-cutters  was  said  to  have  been  made.  The  men  rushed  in  ;  and  one 
of  those  painful  scenes  ensued,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  war- 
fare. Every  door  was  forced,  every  man  that  could  be  found  was  slaugh- 
tered ;  they  were  pursued  from  yard  to  yard,  from  tower  to  tower,  and  very 
few  escaped.  One  door,  which  they  refused  to  open  upon  summons,  was 
blown  in  by  a  six-pounder,  and  every  soul  bayonetted  1  If  any  remained 
concealed  in  the  buildings,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  flames,  for  it 
was  one  mass  of  blazing  ruins  before  we  left  it."  What  occasioned  all 
this  P  "  It  was  melancholy"  says  the  chaplain,  '*  to  see  fields  of  wheat,  the 
hopes  of  the  year,  trampled  down  and  destroyed  b^  thousands  of  cameUi 
horses,  tattoos,  and  bullocks.  Such  are  the  misenes  of  war !  All  hands 
were  employed  in  cutting  the  green  wheat  and  barley ;  and  their  crops  de- 
stroyed, and  ville^es  burnt,  th^  have  a  fearful  prospect  for  the  coming 
year.  It  may  truly  be  said,  '  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness.'    Oh !  what  a  day !" 

Such  are  the  acmes  common  in  all  vsarfart  in  which  all  soldiers  are  en- 
gaged on  the  Sabbath  in  the  time  of  war.  Yet  we  hear  no  protest  from 
religious  newspapers,  or  from  Sabbath  Observance  Societies,  against  this 
wicked  profanation  of  the  dav.  They  appear  to  consider  such  an  occupa- 
tion peif ectly  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  men  aUogdher  Christian ! 
—  W,  N,  in  Land.  Her,  of  Peace, 
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POWER  OF  KINDNESS. 

The  value  of  kindness,  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life,  is  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  It  is  now  the  established  specific  for  insanity ;  it  is  the 
only  mitigation  of  madness.  Where  a  spark  of  reason  is  left  to  the  raving 
maniac,  though  invisible  to  every  other  human  eye,  it  is  fanned  into  life, 
and  soon  perceived  by  the  messenger  of  mercy.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  good  people  against  those 
bereft  of  reason.  The  age  of  cruelty  is  giving  way  to  that  of  mercy.  Kind- 
ness is  known  to  be  a  specific' for  many  forms  of  disease,  and  kina  nursing 
for  many  more.  Christ's  whole  ministry  was  one  of  personal  kindness. 
Charity  is  the  great  lever  of  Christianity ;  by  it  the  messengers  of  the  gos- 
pel can  open  uie  eyes  of  Pagan  blindness;  by  it  the  ears  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  hardened  can  be  unstopped ;  by  it  reason  can  be  restored  and 
life  saved ;  by  it  every  human  ill  can  be  alleviated ;  by  it  all  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  can  be  removed  or  diminished.  Men  are  sel- 
fish, unfeeling,  and  prone  to  the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth  ;  yet,  where 
charity  appears  in  her  simplest  garb,  she  is  hailed  as  a  heavenly  visitant, 
and  the  message  which  accompanies  her  deeds  of  kindness  is  received  aa 
the  voice  of  Heaven. 

It  is  time  the  virtue  of  this  vemedy  were  tried  in  the  name  of  Christiani- 
ty upon  the  whole  mass  of  humanity.  Try  it  upon  the  poor,  upon  paupers, 
upon  prisoners,  soldiers,  sailors,  servants,  laborers ;  try  it  upon  infideU, 
sociahsts,  reforming  zealots,  revolutionists ;  try  it  upon  all  men,  and  the 
result  wiU  be  happy  beyond  all  our  present  conceptions. — 8,  CotwelL 
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CHRIST'S  LIFE  A  COMMENTARY  ON  HIS  TEACHING. 

We  have  an  infallible  rule  by  which  to  interpret  the  instructions  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  and  that  is  his  own  life  and  example.  Was  it  "  moderate 
wrongs''  only  that  he  "  suffered  with  patience,  rather  than  hastily  resent 
them  ?"  Turn  to  that  wonderful  story,  and  what  do  we  find !  We  find, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  life  of  matchless  purity  and  benevolence ;  and,  on  the 
other,  ingratitude,  insult,  slander,  torture,  agony,  and  death.  We  find  him 
who  went  about  doing  good,  who  walked  among  men  like  the  almoner  of 
the  divine  mercy,  scattering  blessings  wherever  he  trod,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  loosening  the  tongue  of  the  dun:b,  healing  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases, restoring  vigor  to  the  paralyzed  limb,  and  sanity  to  the  distracted 
intellect,  unlocking  even  the  iron  gates  of  death,  to  restore  the  lost  ones 
to  the  bleeding  bosom  of  bereaved  afi'ection,  bringing  sudden  light  into  the 
house  of  mourning  and  despair,  and  making  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  message  of  infinite  love  and  joy  which  he  came 
to  reveal  from  the  Father — we  find  Him,  who  did  all  these  things,  dogged 
through  life  by  scorn,  and  wrath,  and  grinning  contempt.  We  find  him 
charged  with  sedition  against  the  civil  power,  w  ith  blasphemy  against  God, 
with  being  in  alliance  with  infernal  spirits,  with  setting  up  pretensions 
which  served  only  to  mislead  and  delude  his  ignorant  followers  to  their 
own  destruction.  We  find  him  pursued  incessantly  with  the  bitter  enmity 
of  those  whon^  he  came  to  bless  and  save,  and  perishing  at  last,  his  body 
writhing  in  pain.  His  rpind  and  his  heart  broken  by  reproach,  and  his  name 
blasted  oy  calumny.  Surely  these  were  not  verj'  **  moderate"  wrongs  to 
endure !  And  how  did  He  endure  them  P  "  He  was  oppressed,  and  He 
was  afilicted,  yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth ;  He  was  taken  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  His 
mouth." 

But  we  may  be  told  that  He  thus  suffered  in  order  to  fulfil  great  and 
mysterious  purposes  connected  with  his  advent  and  death,  and  that  we  are 
not  expected  in  this  respect  to  take  Him  as  our  example.  Not  so  taught 
those  who  had  received  their  instructions  from  his  own  lips,  who  had  been 
with  Him  in  the  Holy  Mount,  and  were  supposed  to.  have  drunk  most 
deeply  of  his  spirit.  Here  are  the  words  of  one  of  them  :  "  If  when  ye  do 
well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 
For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called ;  because  (xhrist  also  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example  thai  ye  should  follow  hitt  steps  ;  who  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again ;  when  he  suffered,  He  threatened  not,  but  committed  Himself  to 
Uim  that  judgeth  righteously." 

ARGUMENT  FROM  THE  INSTINCT  OF  SELF-PRESERVATION. 

We  hear  much  of  this  instinct  as  a  plea  for  war ;  but  what  is  its  real 
volueP  its  value  depends  entirely  on  a  series  of  assumptions,  —  1.  That 
the  natural  law  of  self-preservation  necessarily  leads  men  violently  to  con- 
front and  assail  any  agency  by  which  their  life  may  be  imperilled ; — 2.  That 
such  a  method  of  defence  is  the  best  and  wisest  and  most  effectual,  be- 
cause it  is  instinctive; — 3,  That  we  are  at  liberty,  in  such  emergencies,  to 
obey  our  instincts,  as  ii  they  were  a  revelation  from  heaven, without  con- 
sulting either  reason  or  conscience. 

1.  Now,  we  deny  aU  these  assumptions.  We  deny  that  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  would  necessarily  impel  a  man  to  *'  strike  out "  at  any  unknown 
danger  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  We  believe  that  the  natural  instinct 
is  to  fiee  from  danger,  and  that  the  disposition  to  resist  is,  at  least  in  the 

Seat  majority  of  men,  an  acquired  and  highly  artificial  habit  which  has  to 
!  cultivated  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  and  which,  with  all  the  nowerful 
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motives  of  fear,  and  shame,  and  ambition,  and  the  sense  of  honor  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  be  strengthened  and  pampered,  is  often,  after  all,  found 
wholly  inadequate  to  counteract  what  is  indeed  a  real  instinct — the  dis^ 
position  to  escape  from  that  which  threatens  injury  or  destruction  to  our 
life.  At  any  rate,  the  inclination  to  flee  from  danger  is,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  men  at  least,  we  believe  in  all  men,  a  natural  instinct ; 
and  if  every  instinct  must  be  regarded  as  a  "  revelation  from  heaven,"  why 
should  not  men  be  allowed  to  obey  that  instinct  P 

2.  But  we  deny  that,  even  if  the  disposition  "to  strike  out"  were 
an  instinct,  that  it  would  be  wise  or  safe  to  follow  it  It  may  happeni 
it  often  has,  that  instinct  may  utterly  mistake  as  to  the  character,  nay, 
as  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  apprehended  agency  which  it  fears,  and 
may,  instead  of  averting,  only  provoke  danger.  AVe  have  read  of  two 
brothei's  encountering  each  other  in  the  daik,  and,  under  the  cowardly 
terror  dignified  with  the  name  of  instinct,  beginning  to  "  strike  out," 
until  they  had  belabored  each  other  within  an  inch  of  their  lives. 
Bid  they  do  this  in  obedience  to  "  a  revelation  from  heaven  ?"  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  the  newspapers  told  us  of  a  clergyman  hearing 
the  noise  of  an  approaching  footstep  *'  in  the  dark''  outside  of  bis  house, 
and  acting  on  the  instinct  to  "  strike  out,"  discharged  his  pistol  in  the 
direction  of  the  apprehended  peril,  and  in  the  morning  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  he  had  shot  dead  a  poor  old  farmer,  one  of  his  ownjj)ari8hion- 
ers,  who  was  returning  home  from  market  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor, 
and  had  so  wandered  out  of  his  way.  We  were  told  that  this  pistol-keep- 
ing clergyman  was  very  much  distressed  when  he  found  what  he  had  done. 
But  it  is  evident  he  had  a  morbid  conscience ;  for  why  need  he  afflict  his 
soul  for  obeying  an  '*  instinct  which  as  manifestly  came  from  God  as  any 
truth  of  revelation  ?" 

3.  But  we  deny  that  we  are  at  liberty  implicitly  to  obey  our  instincts, 
even  though  we  had  a  far  greater  certainty  than  we  could  have  in  this  case 
•f  safety  or  advantage  from  such  obedience.  On  this  point  we  are  at  one 
wi^h  Bishop  Butler,  whose  words  we  subjoin  :  —  **  Mankind  have  various 
instincts  and  principles  of  action,  as  brute  creat  ires  have.  Brutf!S  obey 
these  instincts  or  principles  of  action,  according  to  certain  rules  —  suppose 
the  constitution  of  their  body,  and  the  objects  around  them.  Brutes,  in 
acting  according  to  these  rules,  act  suitably  to  their  whole  nature.  Man- 
kind, also,  in  acting  thus,  would  act  suitably  to  their  whole  nature,  if  no 
more  were  to  be  said  of  man's  nature  than  what  has  now  been  said,  if  that, 
as  it  is  a  true,  were  also  a  complete,  adequate  account  of  our  nature.  But 
that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man*s  nature ;  somewhat  ^rther  must  be 
brought  in  to  give  us  an  adequate  notion  of  it,  namely,  that  another  princi- 
ple of  action,  that  is,  conscience  or  reflection,  is  to  be  found  there,  and 
that  this,  compared  with  the  rest,  as  they  all  stand  together  in  the  nature 
of  man,  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  oyer  all  the  rest,  and 
claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratifiea^ 

tion.  —  Lond.  Her,  of  Peace, 

>♦•     ■-■■■  ■ 

CONSCRIPTION  IN  FRANCR 

This  military  lottery  occurs  once  every  year.  The  annual  contingent  of 
-troops  levied  thereby,  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  being 
in  war-times  very  high,  and  in  quiet,  peaceable  times  comparatively  low; 
sX  all  times,  however,  it  amounts  to  at  least  20,000  men,  that  being  the 
number  who  annually  receive  their  conge,  their  term  of  service  having  ex* 
pired.  In  order  fairly  to  get  at  the  contingent,  a  census  of  all  the  depart- 
ments is  taken  every  nve  years  ;  and  the  number  of  men  required,  is  divided 
in  equal  proportions  among  all  the  provinces,  arrondissements,  cantons. 
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taken,  the  names  of  all  the  young  men  between  the  a^es  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  both  y^ars  inclusive,  are  described  on  the  conscription  lists  of  their 
respective  localities,  and  every  attempt  to  evade  this  conscription  by  re- 
moving to  a  distant  place  of  residence,  or  by  any  other  subterfuge,  is 
punished  by  an  imprisonment  of  from  one  month  to  one  year,  whilst  any 
one  aiding  or  abetting  a  fVigltive  from  the  dreaded  ballot,  is  liable  to  the 
•ame  penalty. 

The  scene  which  takes  place  at  the  drawing,  is  one  of  much  picturesque 
animation.  Groups  of  the  finest  youths  of  a  wide  neighborhood,  with 
generally  their  fathers  and  mothers,  relatives  and  friends,  aro  a** 
aembled  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  town-house.  The  mayors,  prefectt 
and  sub-prefects  of  the  environing  cantons  and  communes,  are  there  to 
receive  them,  with  usually  several  officers  quartered  in  the  district.  Oh 
every  face  among  the  involuntary  candidates  for  military  service,  as  well  ae 
those  of  their  attendants,  there  is  an  expression  of  hope  and  fear,  anxielnr 
and  excitement ;  and,  as  each  advances  towards  the  fatal  urn,  as  towarcui 
an  oracle  of  Epidaurus,  containing  his  future  destiny,  all  the  spectators^  ■ 
as  well  as  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  feel  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  lottery.  The  result  of  the  whole  agitating  ceremony  is,  that  those 
who  draw  a  higher  number  than  the  number  of  recruits  required,  are  exempt 
lot  life  from  any  obligation  to  become  soldiers,  whilst  those  who  draw  a 
lower  niitober  are  condemned  to  serve  their  country  as  militaires  for  the 
apace  of  seven  years. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  conscripi^ion.  These 
exceptions  include  all  below  the  standard  height  of  five  feet  five  inches ; 
all  criminals  ;  all  who  are  the  subject  of  any  physical  incapacity ;  the  eldest 
of  orphans ;  the  only  son,  or  eldest  son,  or  grandson  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  fath- 
er seventy  years  of  age ;  certain  classes  of  students  in  the  public  schools, 
including  all  those  who  have  carried  off  the  great  prizes  of  tne  institute,  or 
of  the  university.  With  such  exemptions,  none  are  exempt  from  the 
ballot ;  all  must  "appear  and  draw  their  lots ;  and  after  this  ceremony  is 
over,  such  as  have  oojections  to  urge,  are  at  liberty  to  send  them  in  to  the 
council  of  revision^  which  is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking* 
these  oojections  into  consideration,  and  of  examining  generally  into  'the 
Talidity  of  the  conscript  returns.  Were  it  not  for  this  close  examination, 
many  would,  under  false  pretexts,  evade  the  common  national  responsibili* 
ty,  and  some  would  intrude  themselves  into  the  service,  whom  the  service 
ifould  otherwise  reject.  As  it  is^ihe  instances  are  numerous  of  persons 
a^  mutilate  themselves  by  chopping  off  a  finger ^  or  who  raise  sores  on  theit 
bodies  hy  piercing  their  flesh,  and  drawing  strings  through  the  wound,  thai 
they  may  be  reported  by  the  medical  inspectors  infirm,  anduitfitfor  military 
life. 

The  whole  effective  organization  of  the  French  army,  in  all  its  details, 
arises  out  of  this,  one  institution.    There  is  danger  of  its  abuse.    During 
the  latter  part  of  Napoleon's  reign,  the  conscription  was  felt  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable grievance.    Th^re  was  ihen  such  an  incessant  drain  on  the  coun- 
try for  men,  cannon-flesh,  as  they  were  called,  that  there  was  hardly  a' 
&raiJy  in  France  that  had  not  to  deplore  the  loss  of  sons  or  brothers.    The 
whole  land  might  be  saiil  to  be  in  mourning,  and  the  national  glories,  even- 
before  they  weie  darkened  with  reverses,  brought  domestic  grief  to  eTery<r 
hearth.    Ihen  it  was  that  conscripts,  fleeing  from  the  ballott,  or  making 
their  escape  after  being  duly  passed,  might  be  seen  in  groups,  handcuffed, 
and  with  ropes  around  their  necks,  dragged  forward  by  military  police  to 
join  their  regiments.    A  year  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  making 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  we 
recollect  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  young  man  be«* 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  so  surely;  corrupts  the  virtue  of  a  people, 
as  to  he  ohliged,  for  what  thejr  deem  their  own  honor,  to  justify  and  ap- 
plaud deeds  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  in  their  hearts  approve.  The 
inevitable  result  of  such  tampering  with  conscience,  will  be  to  blunt  its 
perceptions,  until  by  degrees,  those  who  accustom  themselves  hardly  to 
"  call  evil  good,  ana  good  evil,  to  put  darkness  for  light,  and  Jight  for 
darkness"  for  their  own  convenience,  will  grow  in  time  to  see  those  dis- 
tinctions less  clearly,  and  will  end  ultimately  by  believing  their  own  lie. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  century  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  East.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  disguise  irom  ourselves, 
that  we  have  been  constantly  called  upon  to  apologise  for  deeds  done  in 
our  name  and  for  our  advantage,  which,  if  they  had  been  done  by  any  other 
nation,  would  have  met  with  unhesitating  and  unanimous  condemnation  on 
our  part.  The  constant  policy  of  aggression  remorselessly  carried  on  by 
combined  cunning  and  violence;  the  plunder  of  Indian  provinces;  wars 
like  those  carried  on  in  Affghanistan,  in  Scinde,  in  Burmah,  in  Persia,  in 
China ;  annexations  like  those  of  •Sattara  and  Oude ;  a  traffic  like  that  in 
opium ;  punishments  so  sweeping  and  ferocious  as  those  inflicted  on  the 
Indian  mutineers  —  is  there  any  man  amongst  us  who  doubts  that,  if  such 
things  had  been  told  us  of  Russia,  France,  or  America,  we  should  have 
poured  upon  their  heads  our  indignant  execration  ? 

Again,  is  it  credible  that,  but  for  the  gradual  brutalization  we  have  un- 
dergone, English  men  and  women  could  have  contemplated  such  deeds, 
and  listened  to  such  language,  as  they  have  been  familiar  with  in  connec- 
tion with  India  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  not  only  without  disgust, 
but  with  complacency  and  approval  P  If  we  had  been  told  a  few  years  a^o 
that  Englishmen  would  ever  do  such  things  as  they  are  now  daily  doing  m 
India,  would  we  not  emphaticallv  have  exclaimed,  ''Are  thy  servants  dogs, 
that  they  shduld  do  such  things  P  *'  Would  we  have  believed  that  a  British 
officer,  before  hanging  a  Hindoo,  would  compel  him  to  lick  blood,  in  order 
that  he  might  die  with  the  conviction  that  his  soul  was  eternally  lost  ? 
Wquld  we  have  believed  that  another  British  officer  would  have  shot  two 
unarmed  Indian  princes,  after  inducing  them  to  surrender  under  promise  of 
sparing  their  lives  ?  Would  we  have  believed  that  another  British  officer 
would  be  found  hanging  his  prisoners  of  war  with  his  own  hands  P  * 
M'^ould  we  have  believed  that  a  Christian  Englishman  would  have  massacred 
in  old  bloo-i  500  unarmed  men,  whose  only  offence  was  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  what  they  believed  was  a  fixed  intention  to  destroy 
them  P  Would  we  have  believed  that  a, countryman  of  ours,  even  though 
nothing  higher  than  a  common  soldier,  in  writing  home  to  his  mother, 
could  have  gloated  over  such  horrible  atrocities  as  these :  —  **  There  was  a 
gateway  by  which  we  had  to  leave,  that  was  completely  crammed  with  dead 
and  dying.  Here  might  be  seen  Sikhs  murdering  the  wounded  men,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  them  as  they  lay  bleeding.  Oh !  motheTf  sited,  sweeit 
was  this  revenge  ;  1  gloried  in  seeing  it,  aUhmigh  my  heart  turned  and  made 
me  sick  at  the  time  vxith  the  smell  of  the  roasting  dead  and  dyingJ'  Are 
not  these  indications  of  the  frightful  extent  to  which  our  countrymen  in 
the  East  are  becoming  demoralized  and  de-humanized  by  the  spectacles 
they  have  to  witness,  and  the  deeds  they  have  to  perform  P 

*  *'  I  had  to  see  everything  done  myself,  even  to  the  adjusting  of  the  rop€«,  and 
saw  them  looped  to  run  easy." — "  I  took  on  my  own  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  hanging  them  first,  and  asking  leave  to  do  so  afterwards.** — Extracts  from 
officer  P  letUrt  in  the  Times. 
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But  even  those  who  are  not  engaged  as  actors  in  the  worst  part  of  East- 
em  life,  become  somehow  almost  invariably  corrupted,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  by  the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  they  breathe.  It  is  difficult  to 
meet  a  man,  whatever  may  be  his  calling,  who  has  resided  for  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  in  Inaia  or  China,  who  does  not  exhibit  symptoms  that 
he  has  suffered  in  conscience,  as  welhas  const!' ution,  bv  a  climate  which 
seems  as  unfavorable  to  the  moral  as  it  is  to  the  physical  health  of  our 
countr^'men.  In  the  absence  of  all  lofty  public  opinion,  thev  learn  to  look, 
first  with  tolerance,  then  with  connivance,  and  at  last  with  almost  approval, 
upon  sentiments  and  practices,  from  which,  before  they  left  England,  they 
would  have  shrunk  with  unoualified  abhorrence. 

We  have  had  some  painiul  illustrations  of  this  lately  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced even  upon  ministers  and  missionaries  by  their  Oriental  sojourn. 
Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  jTimet,  alluding  to  the  ferocious 
temper  generally  exhibited  by  the  Anglo- Indian  population,  speaks  thus :  -— 
"  It  is  not  in  this  or  that  instance  that  we  detect  the  existence  of  that  most 
vindictive,  unchristian  and  cruel  spirit  which  the  dreadful  contest  and  the 
crimes  of  the  mutineers  have  evoked.  It  is  in  the  press,  in  the  counting- 
house,  /  rcffret  to  say,  in  the  pulpit.  One  reverend  divine  has  written  a 
book,  in  which,  forgetting  that  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,  he  takes  the  cheerful  view  that  the  Oriental 
nature  is  utterly  diabolical  and  hopelessly  depraved,  as  contradistinguished 
from  his  own  nature  and  that  of  his  fellows.  The  reverend  doctor  ap- 
parently forgets,  also,  in  what  part  of  the  world  God  planted  his  favored 
race,  and  gave  his  revelations,  though  indeed  it  appears  to  be  imbued 
rather  with  the  teaching  of  those  who  smote  hip  and  thigh,  even  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  than  of  Him  wno  told  his  servants  to  put 
up  their  sword.  I  know,  indeed,  that  an  excellent  clergyman  at  Simla  took 
occasion  the  other  day,  in  his  sermon,  to  rebuke  this  disposition  on  the' 
part  of  certain  of  his  hearers  to  ill-use  the  natives  ;  but  generally  the  voice 
from  the  pulpit  has  been  mute  on  the  matter,  or  it  has  called  aloud, '  Go 
forth  and  spare  not.' " 

Even  the  Times  correspondent  in  China  during  the  late  hostilities,  though 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  writers  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time, 
was  shocked  and  scandalized  at  the  talk  of  the  missionaries  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  there  —  the  manner  in  which  they  defended  war  with 
arguments  drawn  from  infidel  writers,  and  vindicated  and  encouraged  the 
bloody  atrocities  enacted  by  the  Chinese  insurgents  upon  their  countiy.iien. 
*'Amid  the  outpourings,"  says  he,  **  of  blood,  in  famine  and  pestilence,  in 
the  wreck  of  all  the  physical  good  which  antiouity  has  wrought,  our  mis- 
Bionaries  think  they  see  a  safe  hope  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  With 
all  allowance  for  their  strongly  militant  position,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  so  faint  and  indefinite  a  hope  can  blind  their  eyes  and  deafen  their 
ears  to  the  material  woes  which  this  rebellion  has  produced.  Yet  we  have 
men  who  have  gone  among  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  Samuel  went  to  Saul, 
and  who  have  produced  scandal,  even  among  their  own  body,  by  urging 
these  rufiians  to  go  forth  and  kill.  I  have  objected  to  the  mission- 
aries, the  material  miseries  the  insurrection  has  caused ;  and  they  have 
quoted  against  me  Cousins  Defence  of  War,  which  is  no  other  than  that 
var  is  in  itself  a  good,  and  that  the  abridgement  of  longevity  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil.  When  I  reply  that  this  is  all  that  could  be  said  by  an 
infidel  philosopher  against  a  certain  ^article  in  the  Decalogue,  they  have 
replied  that,  notwithstanding  this  commandment,  the  Israelites  were  en- 
joined to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  I  reply  that  to  establish  an  analogy 
between  the  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  Taepingwang's  pretensions 
to  direct  perponcd  intercourse  with  God  the  Father.    No  missionary  is 
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Now,  all  this  cannot  fail  to  re-act,  ard  is  re-acting  most  pemicioualyt 
upon  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  at  home.  Is  thisre  not  some  ground 
for  the  fear,  that  a  terrible  retribution  is  gradually  overtaking  us  for  our 
conduct  in  the  East,  in  "what  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  than  any  loss  of 
territory,  or  political  and  military  prestige. —  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
national  conscience  through  familiarity  with  evil  by  that  process  described 
to  graphically  by  the  poet  in  reference  to  an  individual :  — 

'*  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien. 
That,  to  be  hated ,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  fimillar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Land,  Her.  of  Peace, 

All  this,  and  even  more,  is  true  of  the  British  proceedings  in  India. 

The  effect  is  to  demoralize  the  general  mind,  not  only  of  England,  but  ol 

all  Christendom,  and  to  throw  obstacles,  which  ages  cannot  remove,  in  the 

way  of  converting  the  heathen  to  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  saving  power. 

The  mass  of  Christians  are  unaware  and  quite  incredulous  of  such  a  state; 

and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  likely  to  be  more  fatal  and  lasting. 


-•-•■♦■ 


OEN.   HATELOCK  AND  THE  AFFOHAN  WAB.  • 

When  the  proclamation  of  the  Afl^han  war  waa  issued  by  Lord  Auck^ 
land,  the  English  in  India,  habituated  as  they  are  to  scenes  of  unjust  ag- 
gression on  native  rights  and  territories,  and  far  from  being  over-sensitive 
on  these  points,  yet  even  they  were  shocked  and  scandalized  at  this.  "  Tbe 
press,"  says  Mr.  kaye,  in  his  History  of  the  War,  "  seized  upon  it,  and  tore 
It  to  pieces.  If  it  were  not  pronounced  to  be  a  collection  of  absolute 
falsehoods,  it  was  described  as  a  most  disingenuous  distortion  of  Umi 
truth.  In  India  every  war  is  more  or  less  popular ;  but  many  who  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  before  them,  wished  that  they  were  about  to  draw  tlieiz 
awords  in  a  better  cause." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gen.  Havelock  ever  expressed  any  ^isapproba- 
tion  of  it,  or  felt  any  compunction  in  entering  himself  on  a  war  which  even  th|^ 
reckless  young  ofncers  of  the  Indian  army  acknowledged  to  be  unjust.  JX 
is  not  our  place  to  judge  him  for  this  ;  but  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  express 
the  deep  conviction  we  entertain,  that  those  who  are  holding  up  Oen. 
Havelock  as  a  model  for  admiration  and  imitation,  and  '*  every  mch  a 
Christian,"  are  doing  irreparable  injury  to  Christianity,  and  losing  sight  of 
one  of  its  most  blessed  attributes,  Peace,  which  the  world,  and  even  the 
religious  w^orld,  has  not  (to  use  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton*8  words)  nearly  enough 
striven  afher. 

That  Havelock  could  feel  for  the  miseries  produced  by  war  is  attested 
by  the  following  description  from  his  own  pen:  '*  The  scene  now  excited 
feelings  of  horror,  mingled  with  compassion,  as  one  by  one,  the  Affghans 
aunk  under  repeated  wounds  upon  tne  ground,  which  was  strewed  with 
bleeding,  maugled,  convulsed  and  heaving  carcasses.  Here  were  ghastly 
figures  stiffly  stretched  in  calm  but  grim  repose ;  here  the  la-st  breath  wa^ 
yielded  up  through  clenched  teeth,  in  attitudes  of  despair  and  defiance* 
with  hard  struggles  and  muttered  exclamations  ;  and  there  a  faint  Ue  Ullali 
(O  God)  addressed  half  in  devotion  to  God,  half  in  the  way  of  entreaty  to 
man,  alone  testified  that  the  mangled  sufferer  yet  lived.  The  clothea  qI 
some  of  the  dead  and  dying  near  tne  entrance  had  caught  fire,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  agony  of  their  wounds,  some  were  enduring  thoiu  rture  of 
being  burnt  by  the  slow  fire  of  thickly-wadded  vests,  and  ged  an4 
Wdened  coats  of  sheep  skin." 


USdJ  BmilU  of  (he  Muman  ITw.  i^ 


RESULTS  OF   THE   RUSSIAN  WAR. 

The  friends  of  Peace  have  some  right  to  he  proud  of  their  opposition 
to  the  war  with  Russia.  It  was  not,  he  it  rememhered,  the  simple  negative 
doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of  war.  Their  most  unscrupulous  revilers  can* 
not  venture  to  assert  that,  in  their  parliamentary,  platform,  or  newspaper 
conflict  against  the  Russian  war,  they  ever  appealed  to  any  authority  not 
recognized  among  politicians.  It  was  a  battle  of  blue-books.  With  their 
fingers  between  the  despatches  of  our  own  diplomatists,  they  argued  that 
the  interests  of  civilization  and  liberty  would  not  be  promoted,  but  retarded, 
by  our  going  to  war  in  defence  of  Turkey ;  that  the  dispute  with  Russia 
vould  be  honorably  and  safelv  adjueted,  if  we  refVained  from  interference ; 
and  that,  unless  we  intended  a  perpetual  protectarate  of  Turkey,  or  her 
division  between  ourselves  and  France,  we  had  better  leave  her  to  the 
exertion  of  her  own  strength. 

These  arguments  were  drowned  in  clamorous  cries  of  eagerness  to  repel 
Buseian  aggression.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  reproach  our  countrymen  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  was  none  the  less  disinterested  for  being  mistaken. 
They  who,  like  ourselves,  at  one  time  shared  that  enthusiasm,  do  right  to 
Tinaicate  its  honesty.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  our 
error.  We  must  all  see  now  that  these  men  of  peace  were  right.  The  war 
itself  disproved,  as  it  went  on,  every  pretext  upon  which  it  was  undertaken. 
Bit  by  bit,  it  came  out,  that  the  disputants  had  actually  agreed  to  terms, 
when  our  meddling  ambassador  set  them  at  each  other's  throats ;  that  so 
far  from  intending  to  liberate  Poland,  the  allies  bound  themselves  at  the 
outset  not  to  diminish,  in  the  event  of  the^  success,  the  Empire  of  Russia ; 
that  if  the  only  obiect  had  been  to  prevent  Russia  keeping  up  a  force  in 
the  Black  Sea,  diplomacy  would  have  accomplished  that  object  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol ;  that  so  far  from  the  TurkB 
being  unable  to  hold  their  own  frontiers,  they  unaided  drove  the  Russiam 
from  the  Danube,  and  were  only  prevented  by  their  allies  from  raising  the 
siege  of  Kara  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  war  being  instrumental  to  establisii 
even  the  independence  of  Circassia,  a  provision  for*  that  purpose  was 
omitted  from  the  treaty  of  Paris,  though  accepted  at  the  Conferences  at 
Vienna. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  change  for  the  better  in  the  relations  of 
Russia  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  that  is  a  eonseouence  of  the  change  from 
Nicholaato  Alexander.  Would  we  see  how  little  —  how  vastly  less  than 
nothing  —  the  war  has  had  to  do  with  any  improvement,  we  have  but  to 
look  at  the  condi  tion  of  Turkey.  That  unhappy  and  ill-used  power  has  been 
deprived  of  all  but  the  name  of  independence.  Her  finances  disordered 
beyond  the  help  of  loans,  her  national  spirit  outraged  in  every  conceivable 
frny,  her  improvement  retarded  by  the  new  stimulus  ^ven  to  the  old 
Mahometan  ferocity,  the  government  of  provinees,  nominally  her  own,  re- 
constituted with  or  without  either  their  will  or  hers,  one  of  her  towm 
bombarded  in  retaliation  of  an  outrage  for  the  legal  punishment  of  whioh 
abe  had  provided  —  is  it  possible  that  the  most  ignorant  of  her  population, 
whether  Moslem  or  ChristiaiL,  can  think  with  gratitude  of  the  war  in  her 
defence  ? 

And  wliat  of  Europe  at  large  P  Does  not  the  last  chance  of  Polish  res- 
urection  seems  to  have  vanished  with  the  signature  ot  the  treaty  which 
passed  her  over  among  the  nations  forgotten  as  well  as  dead  ?  Did  noi 
the  Hungarian  leader  point  out  with  pathetic  prescience,  that  every  ship 
steering  to  the  Crimea  carried  away  with  it  the  hopes  of  a  nation  whose 
liberation  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  tlie  war,  and  wliose  nn- 
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bought  valor  would  have  been  our  best  auxiliary  ?  And  what  is  the  latest 
item  of  continental  news,  but  the  reinforcement  of  the  French  army  at 
Rome?  As  if  for  the  iinal  dispersion  of  our  dreams  of  European  liberty, 
rising  from  the  blood-stained  waters  of  the  Euxine,  the  Gallic  cock  crows 
loud  and  shrill  his  right  of  proprietorshi])  over  the  chained  and  wounded 
eagle  of  republican  Rome.  And  in  the  bitterness  of  regret  for  the  ruin  of 
hopes  so  bright  land  pure  and  large,  we  scarcely  care  to  remember  bow 
much  of  life  and  wealth  were  squandered  in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  them 
form  and  substance  !"      Carlisle  (  Eng,)  Examiner, 

Thus  slowly,  yet  surely,  are  the  views  of  peace-men  triumphing  at  length 

over  the  delusions  of  war-men.    Yet  how  long  does  it  take,  and  how  much 

of  quiet  patience  and  perseverance  does  it  require,  to  set  the  public  mind 

right  on  such  a  question.    How  dear  the  wisdom  learned  in  the  bloody 

school  of  war  experience !     It  cost  nearly  a  million  lives,  and  we  know  not 

how  many  thousand  millions  of  treasure,  just  to  engrave  on  the  he^t  of 

Christendom,  in  ,h^oon  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  suicidal  folly  of 

such  a  conflict  as  that  in  the  Crimea,  and  even  now  scarce  half  learned  by 

one  man  in  fifty.    Courage,  friends  of  peace !    Trust  in  God,  and  in  his 

own  good  time  there  shall  come  the  blessed  consummation  you  seek. 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  EXAMPLE. 


'  To  show  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  principles  of  peace,!  do  not  know 
that  the  world  has  furnished  a  better  instance  than  occurred  in  the  well- 
known  event  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  this  Commonwealth.  Penn  met 
a  race  of  men  here  —  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  —  who  had  been  regard- 
ed as  bloody  and  cruel,  and  unfaithful,  and  always  disposed  to  war.  With 
portions  of  that  race  there  had  been  long  and  fierce  conflicts,  and  every 
colony  had  been  made  to  feel  the  cruelties  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing-knife.  Penn  was  on  principle  opposed  to  war,  and  meant  to  live  with 
all  mankind  on  terms  of  pe^ce.  He  came  ui^irmed  —  with  neither  battle- 
axe,  nor  buckler,  nor  sword,  nor  shield,  nor  cannon.  "  We  meet,"  said  he 
to  them,  '^on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will;  no  advan- 
tage shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I 
will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes  chide  their  children  too 
severely ;  nor  brothers,  for  brothers  differ.  The  friendship  between  me 
and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a  chain,  for  that  the  rains  mi^ht  rust,  or 
the  falling  tree  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man  s  body  were  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

*  The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred  doctrine,'  says 
the  historian,  *  and  renounced  their  guile  and  their  revenge.  We  will 
live,'  said  they,  '  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.' 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  between  him  and  them  under 
the  old  elm  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  one  of  the  most  remarka* 
ble  transactions  in  history,  one  of  the  finest  conceivable  triumphs  of  the 
spirit  of  peace ;  one  of  the  most  signal  rebukes  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  war.  *  It  was  not  confirmed  by  an  oath  ;  it  was  not  ratifi- 
ed by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written  record  of  the  conference  can  be 
found ;  and  its  terms  and  conditions  had  no  abidin^r  monument  but  on  the 
heart.  There  they  were  written  like  the  law  of  God,  and  there  ihey  were 
never  forgotten.    The  iimple  sons  of  the  wilderness,  returning  to  their 
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wigwams,  kept  the  history  of  the  covenant  by  strings  of  wampum,  and 
long  afterwards,  in  their  cabins,  would  count  over  the  shells  on  a  clean 
piece  of  bark,  and  recall  to  their  own  memory,  and  repeat  to  their  children 
OT  the  stranger,  the  words  of  William  Penn.  He  had  come  without  arms; 
lie  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence  ;  he  had  no  message  but 
peace ;  and  not  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 
(Bancroft,  ii.  383,  384J  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  same  spirit  would 
have  done  to  disarm  all  hostile  tribes  ;  and  who  can  fail  to.  see  here  a  sub- 
limer  victory  than  was  ever  achieved  on  any  field  of  blood,  and  brighter  and 
more  enduring  laurels  than  were  ever  gained  in  the  carnage  of  battle  ? 
Albert  Barnes. 


THE  PARAGUAY  EXPEDITION. 


Wf  are  glad  to  find,  since  the  publication  of  our  article  on  this  subject 
in  our  last  number,  the  papers  of  the  country,  and  even  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  taking  it  up  somewhat  in  earnest.  There  is  need  only  of 
timely  and  thorough  discussion  to  put  the  whole  movement  under  the 
frown  of  an  indignant  public  opinion. 

"  It  is  desirable,'*  says  the  Independent,  "  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  revise  this  whole  proceeding  at  the 
polls,  should  acouaint  themselves  with  the  position  and  resources  of  Para- 
guay, and  the  alleged  causus  heUi  against  our  South  American  neighbors. 
The  means  of  authentic  infor:nation  are  happily  at  hand,  and  the  press 
■hould  be  prompt  in  making  this  information  generally  accessible.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  have  i<$sued,  in  an  octavo  of  600  pages,  a  Narrative  of  the 
Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  adjacent  countries, 
made  during  the  years  1853^6  inclusive,  under  the  orders  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  This  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  I  ieut.  Page,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
eommanded  the  expedition.  The  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  both 
general  and  scientific  information  concerning  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  its 
products  and  resources,  its  inhlbitants  and  their  institutions.  The  territory 
of  Paraguay  is  wholly  interior,  lying  between  19*^  and  27"  30  min.  south 
latitude,  and  between  M**  and  58*^  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  is 
enclosed  between  the  river  Paraguay  upjn  the  west,  and  the  Parana  upon 
the  south  and  east.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  84,000  square  mi^es. 

The  colonial  laws  of  Spain  while  she  had  control  over  this  region,  and 
the  policy  of  Kosas  after  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  shut  up 
this  vast  chain  of  interior  navigation  from  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
but  in  1852  the  Argentine  Confederation  declared  its  waters  fr**e  to  all 
nations.  Immediately  upon  this  declaration,  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration 
despatched  a  small  steamer,  the  Water  Witch,  under  the  command  of  Lieut 
Page,  to  explore  the  rivers  of  La  Plata,  and  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties  with  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Notwithstanding  some  little 
embarrassments  at  the  outset,  the  expedition  was  received  with  all  the  con- 
sideration which  could  fairly  be  claimed ;  and  the  explorations,  as  described 
in  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Page,  extended  over  3,600  miles  of  river  navig:a- 
tion,  and  4,000  miles  of  land  travel  in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation. 

In  the  Confederation  the  expedition  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect.  Toward  the  close  of  the  visit  to  Paraguay,  however,  a  serious 
dimculty  arose  between  the  United  States  Consul  at  Asuncion  and  President 
Lopez — a  difiSculty  involving  the  commercial  schemes  of  an  American  Cona- 
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affair  has  been  given  which  is  entii^ly  satisfactory.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  an  occasion  for  a  quarrel  was  sought  by  the  Ameri- 
can Company  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  exaggerated  schemes  of 
commercial  adventure ;  and  that  an  air  of  contempt  toward  Paraj^uay  and  its 
President  provoked  a  feeling  of  hostility,  which  finally  exploded  in  aa 
attack  upon  the  Water  Witch  while  sailing  in  waters  claimed  to  be  within 
he  jurisdiction  of  Paracfuay.  To  revenge  this  {provoked  insult,  and  to  re- 
pair the  dilapidated  fortunes  of  a  commercial  company,  the  costly  expeditioa 
to  Paraguay  has*  been  undertaken. 

From  Lieut.  Page*s  account  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  very  brilliant  naval  achievements  in  those  waters ;  and 
as  to  the  national  insult,  and  the  commercial  treaty,  whatever  maybe  due  to 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  general  principles  of  commercial  intercourse, 
we  doubt  whether  in  this  instance  the  game  is  worth  the  powder.  The 
commercial  value  of  Paraguay  has  been  over-estimated  ;  and  as  to  national 
honor,  Lieut.  Page  well  observes  that  *'  Filibustering  will  not  create  for  us, 
as  a  nation,  respect  in  the  South  American  Republics.  Neither  will  ifllpro- 
mote  our  commercial  interests,  nor  advance  civilization.  The  most  bril- 
liant oratorical  efforts  in  our  National  Legislature  upon  the  *  Monroe  Doc- 
trine,' will  be  unavailing,  if  we  fail  to  convince  them  that  our  policy  is 
genial  and  sympathetic.  It  is  easy  to  have  our  flag  respected  without 
making  it  suspected.** 


HOW  INDL^N  WARS  COST  SO  MUCH.     , 

The  House  of  Representatives,  some  time  ago,  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
^TreaRury  for  information  respecting  the  enormous  expenses  for  Indian  lios- 
pitalities  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  The  real  cause  is  not  giv- 
en in  the  reply,  though  it  is  clearly  enough  **  the  old  story  of  plundering 
and  war  against  the  red  man  ;  and  the  instint  his  savage  nature  finds  aa 
outlet  in  retaliation,  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose  upon  the  tribes,  and  ex 
termination,  or  a  distant  removal,  is  the  only  alternative." 

"  But  to  the  expense.  It  appears  that  a  commission  organized  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  in  October,  1856,  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  which  claims  for  the  snug  little  sum  of  S4,449,94U  3.3  were  present- 
ed for  payment  from  the  national  treasury.  This  is  for  Oregon  only.  The 
Washington  claim  is  more  modest,  but  touches  the  handsome  figuieof 
$1,481,475  45,  making  for  both  these  young  territories  a  sum  reaching 
nearly  six  million  dollars. 

The  items  in  the  account  are  rich.  The  limits  of  my  letter  forbid  exten- 
sive quotations.  'J  he  price  of  labor  is  fabulous ;  the  ordinary  laborer  fowr 
dollars  per  day,  wliile  clerks  are  awarded  ten  dollars  per  diem  invariably. 
Horses,  by  quantities,  are  purchased  for  three  and  four  hundi'ed  dollars 
apiece,  hired  at  four  dollars  per  day  ;  shanties  for  officers  and  men  are  rent- 
ed at  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month ;  and  one  little  item  of 
*  expressing  a  message  from  Deer  Creek  to  Port  Oxford,'  is  set  down  at 
the  cool  price  of  $800  —  a  handsome  sum  for  an  ordinary  horseback  ride. 
The  miscellaneous  articles,  with  their  prices,  are  astounding.  As  for  exam* 
pie,  harness,  $100;  riding- saddle,  $50  to  $60;  lumber  $30  to  $100 
thousand,  and  this,  too,  in  a  timber  country  ;  nails,  from  15  to  50  centii 
per  pound  ;  tobacco,  75  to  $1  50  per  pound ;  axes,  $3  to  $6  ;  axe-handleWy 
$1  to  $1  50  each  ;  hand  saws,  $3  ;  etc.,  etc.  The  price  charged  for  forage 
la  on  the  same  princely  scale.     Oata,  from  $5  to  $7  per  bushel :  oora,  jM 
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per  bushel ;  bay,  (ICO  to -(200  per  toa.  Blacksmiths  or  farriers  must  hasre 
made  a  harvest  out  of  the  war,  for  I  find  the  invariable  price  for  sl^oeing 
animals  is  $5  per  shoe,  or  $12  for  a  single  horse  or  mule. 

The  difference  between  purchase  and  sale  illustrates  so  clearly  the  whole 
swindle  iipon  the  Government,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  givmg  one  full 
quotation,  premising  that  the  whole  statement,  seventy  odd  pages,  is  of  a 
piece  with  it.  '*  Mr.  Feters  purchased  317  mules  and  19  horses,  at  an  aver- 
age of  about  $250  each.  He  hired  in  addition,  448  horses  and  mules,  28,- 
078  days  at  $4  per  day,  $112,312,  and  teams  to  the  amount  of  $21,900. 
The  rates  of  hire  of  teams  were  $4  per  day  for  the  horses  and  mules,  $2 
per  day  each  for  oxen,  and  $4  for  wagons.  The  hire  of  packers,  teamsters, 
etc.,  is  84  to  $10  per  day,  having  been  reduced  by  commission  from  $6  to 
$12.  The  persons  from  whom  the  apimals  were  hired,  were  nearly  all  in 
service  as  teamsters  and  packers  at  from  $4  to  $8  per  day.  The  pur- 
chases of  forage  are  :  157,504  pounds  oats,  charged  95  to  $7  per  bushel, 
allowed  $3  60 ;  3,214  pounds  com,  charged  $4  per  bushel,  allowed 
$3  90;  61,709  pounds  barley,  charged  $9  to  $12  per  bushel,  allowed 
$3  50;  441,807  pounds  wheat,  charged  $4  per  bushel,  allowed  $3  50; 
393,735  pounds  wheat  crushed,  charged  $7  per  bushel,  allowed  $4  50; 
432,569  pound  hay,  chaiged  $160  to  $200  per  ton,  allowed  120;  11,400 
pounds  straw,  charged  $20  per  ton,  allowed  $20. 

"Mr.  Peters  sold  at  auction,  at  Jacksonville,  August  27,  1856,  26  horsea 
for  $1,891,  being  a  little  less  than  73  each  ;  200  mules  for  $18,076«  being 
at  an  average  of  $90  each.  This  included  127  aparajoes  and  pack-saddles, 
costing  about  $15  each.  7  wagons  were  sold  for  $362,  an  average  of  $51, 
70  ;  898  bushels  wheat  sold  for  $580  25  ;  261  bushels  sold  at  71  cents— 
$185  31 ;  637  bushels  sold  at  62  cents— $394  94  ;  50  riding  saddles  sold  for 
$303  50,  the  rates  being  from  33  cents  to  $29  each  ;  iron,  84  cents  ;  nails^ 
16  cents  ;  caps,  25  cents;  hats,  50  cents  ;  129  pairs  boots,  $1  55  per  pair, 
and  29  pairs  at  $2  50  per  pair.  Of  150  sheets  drawing  paper,  for  which' 
$450  were  paid,  75  sheets  were  used  ;  the  remaining  75  sheets  sold 
for  $11  25." 

SPOILS  OF  WAB. 

The  morals  of  so-called  Christian  warfare  may  be  seen  from  the  reports 
of  what  it  has  instigated  or  allowed  of  late  in  India.  It  must  have  led  to 
a  deep  general  demoralization  of  the  troops. 

'*  The  English  troops,"  one  account  says, "  must  hare  had  a  rare  time  of  it 
in  Lucknow.  It  was  impossible,  the  ofhcers  say,  to  stop  the  plunder  ;  and 
from  the  accounts  given,  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  attempt  impossibili';- 
ties.  The  place  was  given  up  to  pillaga.  All  the  evidences  of  barbaric 
jnagnificence — furniture,  embroidered  hangings,  chandeliers,  statues,  mir- 
rors, and  china, — were  knocked  about  in  search  of  treasures.  Those  who 
could  not  get  in  at  once  to  carry  on  the  work,  searched  the  corridors,  bat- 
tered off  the  noses,  Ifgs  and  arms  of  the  statues  in  the  gardens,  or,  diving 
into  cellars,  either  made  their  fortunes  by  the  discovery  of  unsuspected 
treasure,  or  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  concealed  fanatic«i.  The  amount 
pi  spoils  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  is  said  to  have  been  very  large." 

**  We  learn,"  says  the  Bristol  (Eng.)  ifercMry,*' that  a  lady  residing  a* 
Clifton,  the  wife  of  a  gallant  major  at  present  serving  in  India,  has  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  her  husband,  which  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  treas- 
ure seized  by  our  troops  at  Lucknow.  As  an  earnest  of  his  own  succesa, 
he  has  sent  her  home  a  necklace  of  splendid  pearls  and  some  emeralds,  one 
of  which  is  believed  to  be  of  large  value.  The  gems  are  in  a  comparative- 
ly rough  state,  the  emeralds  having  been  ignorantly,  and  we  almost  said, 
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officer  8  regiment  having  got  a  bracelet  which  will  probably  be  worth  from 
$500,0)0  to  $1,000,000.  Another  letter  from  a  younger  officer  received  at 
Clifton,  states  that  the  writer  has  got  three  superb  embroidered  shawls  of 
rare  workmanship  and  great  price." 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

In  1823,  when  the  allied  despots  of  Europe  were  inclinded  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  her  American  colonies,  and  to  prevent 
their  becoming  permanent  republics,  our  government,  under  President  Mon- 
roe, enttred  into  an  understanding  with  England  to  resist  such  interfereace 
and  gave  a  distinct,  significant  and  effective  intimation  that  we  would  not 
consent  to  it  It  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  use  of  diplomacy,  and  served 
for  the  time  an  admirable  purpose.  But  a  wild,  reckless  use  has  since  been 
made  of  it  by  filibusters  and  unprincipled  demagogues.  It  h^s  been  as- 
sumed even  by  some  statesmen  of  whom  better  things  were  to  bQ  expected, 
and  by  no  small  party  of  .our  people,  very  much  as  if  the  American  Conti- 
tinent  belonged  to  ourselves. 

Of  this  doctrine,  the  National  Intelligencer  sometime  since  gave  a 
long  and  ela  borate  history,  concluding  thus :  — 

"  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  faithful  Ijistory  of 
a  much  mooted  topic  in  American  politics.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the 
points  we  have,  as  we  think,  established  beyond  successful  controversy :  — 

1.  That  the  Monroe  declaration  of  1823,  in  both  its  phases,  had  its  origin 
in  the  changed  relations  and  new  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  several 
states  of  the  American  Continent,  arising  especially  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  rendering  it  conducive  to  the  interest  of  all 
that  the  American  Continent  should  not'  be  subject  to  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power  as  waste  and  unoccupied  territory  ;  and  that  no 
foreign  State  or  States  should  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  American  people,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  republican  in- 
stitutions. 

2.  That  the  Monroe  declaration,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  threatened 
inter^'ention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  the  concerns  of  the  Spanish- American 
States,  was  intende^  to  meet  a  particular  contingency  of  events,  and  there- 
fore passed  away  with  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth. 

3.  That  the  Monroe  do  ctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  colonization  o 
the  American  Continent  by  any  European  Power,  was  not  intended  to  bind 
the  United  States  to  guard  the  territory  of  the  New  World  from  such 
occupation  by  European  States  -,  but  was  intended  to  indicate,  as  an  im- 
portant principle  pf  American  pubHc  policy,  "  that  each  State  should  guard 
by  its  own  means  against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European  colony" 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  flag.  That  is,  the  American  Continent  w^as 
no  longer  held  open  to  colonization  as  derelict  territory,  capable  of  occupa- 
tion by  right  of  aiscovery  and  settlement. 

4.  That  the  "Monroe  doctrine"  was  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  "a 
pledge,"  and  as  such  was  especially  discarded  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  current  interpretation  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  has,  therefore,  no 
foundation  in  the  truth  of  history,  and,  if  defended  at  all,  must  be  de- 
fended on  its  intrinsic  merits." 
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COST  OF  BEPAIBINa  WAB-SHIF3. 

Repairing  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  main  business  in  the 
Navy  Department.  Building  is  only  an  accessory,  a  contingent,  a  sort  of 
mold  into  which  repairs  are  to  be  conducted.  We  have  before  us  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
calling  for  information  as  to  the  time  at  which  each  of  the  vessels  of  the 
navy  were  built,  their  original  costt  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  their  present 
condition. 

A  glance  at  these  statistics  will  show  the  propriety  of  our  remarks 
above.  For  instance,  the  ship-of-the-lir.e  Nortn  Carolina,  built  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1820,  cost  originally  $4*51,852,  but  has  since  cost  in  repairs 
$499,814,  and  now  needs  more  repairs.  The  Ohio,  built  in  the  same  year, 
for  $309,769,  has  been  repaired  to  the  amount  of  $764,252,  and  is  not  in 
good  condition  now.  Several  other  ships-of-the-line  have  the  same  his- 
tory ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  general  rule.  It  applies  as  well  to  the  modem  as  to 
the  ancifnt  built.  Thus,  the  Germantown,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1846 
for  $142,956,  had  over  $14,000  repairs  in  '48,  $6,000  in  '49,  $23,000  in  '51 
$48,000 '53,  »nd  nearly  $49,000  in '57.  The  brig  Perry  displays  a  still 
more  remarkable  case.  She  was  built  at  Gosport  in  1843  for  $42,672,  but 
her  repairs  have  already  amounted  to  over  $115,000 !  They  appear  to  have 
put  repairs  on  her  to  the  average  amount  of  15,000  from  year  to  year,  until 
at  last  in  1857,  they  got  tired  of  this  slow  process,  and  laid  out  at  once 
$47,870  —  $5,000  more  than  her  first  cost,  and  the  Secretary  is  compelled 
to  add  in  a  note:  "  Complete  accounts  have  not  been  rendered !" 

But  where  ships  have  been  built  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  would  look  as 
if  they  had  been  purchased  for  the  sake  of  repairing.  Thus,  the  schooner 
Fennimore  Cooper  was  bought  for  $8,000,  and  received  immediate  repairs 
to  the  amount  of  $7,261.  The  storeship  Release  was  bought  for  $17,000 
and  double  that  amount,  or  $34,116,  was  used  in  repairing  her.  The  De- 
partment, a  dozen  years  since,  gave  $45,000  for  the  Supply,  spent  $59,000 
m  getting  her  into  shape,  and  has  since  laid  out  in  her  repairs  over  $70,- 
000! 

So  the  list  goes  on,  repairs,  repairs,  repairs !  The  question  is  suggested 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  policy  to  destroy  the  old  vessels  at  once  in 
many  of  the  cases,  and  build  anew,  instead  of  reconstructing  them  under 
the  name  of  repairs.  The  present  process  does  more  than  illustrate  the  old 
joke  about  the  stocking  that  was  darned  until  not  a  thread  of  the  original 
fabric  remained ;  for,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  figures  above,  we  should  say 
that  the  child  sock  of  common  yam  had  gradually  given  way  to  one  of  the 
hugest  specimens  of  the  celebrated  "  silk  stocking"  family. 


WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  poHtical  sky  of  Europe  has  been  supposed  for  some  months  past  to 
portend  war  ;  and  meanwhile  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  speculations  have  be- 
come more  or  less  current.  We  profess  no  special  wisdom  or  forecast  in 
SHch  matters;  but  we  must  own  that  we  have  not,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, shared  these  alarms.  Yet  they  certainly  develop  facts  and  tendencies 
connected  with  the  war-system,  to  which  public  attention  ought  to  be  txan* 
ed  in  earnest : — 

1.  This  system,  on  which  nations  seem  chiefly  to  depend  for  security,  is 
clearly  their  great  source  of  danger.  If  Europe,  with  her  millions  of  sol- 
diers, and  hundreds  or  thousands  of  war-ships,  were  not  so  well  prepared 
for  war,  there  would  now  have  been  little,  if  any,  thought  of  appealing 
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question  of  actual  var,  is  very  like  that  of  individuals  in  society  going 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  just  to  prevent  vio- 
lence and  blood-shed !  Every  body  knows,  the  semi-savages  themselves 
who  indulge  the  praclice,  admit  that  it  increases  the  general  danger  more 
then  ten-fold.  So  with  the  system  of  full  and  constant  preparation  for  war* 
It  provokes  ten  wars  where  it  averts  one,  turns  all  Europe  into  a  vast  camp 
with  her  three  million  warriors  all  sleeping  with  their  armor  on,  and  makes 
her  so-called  peace  little  better  than  an  armed  truce,  to  be  broken  bj 
any  and  every  party  at  pleasure.  Yet  such  is  the  climax  of  Christian  states- 
manship in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  application  made  of  the  gospel  for 
the  cure  of  this  immemorial  and  world-wiJe  evil,  the  greatest  and  most 
deeply  rooted,  paganism  alone  excepted,  that  ever  afflicted  the  humaJi  race ! 

2.  We  see  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  war-habits  of  Christ^i- 
dom.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  there  was  made,  in  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  a  set  effort  to  break  up  the  practice  of  relying  on  ifce  sword  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  re- 
sort to  some  form  of  arbitration.  All  the  great  powers  of  Europe  gave 
their  assent  to  this  principle ;  and,  had  it  been  wisely  at  well  as  honestly  ap- 
plied, it  would  have  obviated  all  danger  or  idea  of  war  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  do  not  accuse  the  parties  of  insincerity  j  for,  however  sincere 
they  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  change  at  once  the  old,  imme- 
morial reliance  on  the  sword.  It  must  take  many  years,  if  not  ages,  to 
cure,  in  either  rulers  or  people,  those  deep-seated  war-habits ;  a  result 
hat  will  alone  require  a  hundred^fold  mure  effort  than  the  friends  of  peace 
have  yet  made. 

3.  Meanwhile  public  opinion,  such  as  has  already  been  created  in  behalf 
of  peace,  or  may  be  rallied  for  the  emergency,  must  be  our  chief  reliance  to 
hold  nations  back  from  actual  war.  We  own  it  is  a  very  slender, 
precarious  dependence,  a  broken  reed  at  best,  and  it  may  prove  a  piercing 
spear ;  but  it  is  all  we  have  for  the  present,  and  should  be  turned  lo  the 
best  possible  account.  Nor  would  it  be  without  much  hope  of  success,  if 
idl  the  professed  friends  of  peace — the  Christian  Church,  the  Christian 
Pulpit,  and  the  Christian  Press — would  only  do  what  they  might  and 
should  to  keep  the  sword  in  its  scabbard.  Nay,  they  alone  might,  if  they 
would,  insure,  even  under  the  present  miserable  war-system,  the  actual 
peace  of  all  Christendom  to  the  end  of  time.  Will  not  Ood  hold  them  to 
a 'heavy  responsibility  for  the  result  ? 


HINTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iff  our  last,  we  gft?^  from  business  correspondence  some  very  suggestive 
extracts,  and  we  are  quite  inclined  to  add  a  few  more  In  the  present 
ifumber. 

A  Western  Paatoff  after  referring  to  a  service  for  our  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken  with  only  partial  success,  says,  "  Your  cause  I  still  love  ; 
snd,  if  you  do  not  receive  a  collection  from  my  chtirch,  and'  only  a  trifling 
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pittance  from  me," — the  letter  contained  his  own  annual  donation  —  "  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Western  field  is  ci'ying  aloud,  oh,  how  loud,  for  help,  and 
we  are  all  the  while  planting  churches,  and  building  meeting>houses,  which 
duty  devolves  upon  comparatively  few.  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  lUinoiB 
hereafter." 

Another  friend,  enclosing  his  donation  of  three  dollars,  writes  from 
Wisconsin  in  the  following  strain  —  "  Christian  friends,  the  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  must  be 
established  on  earth  befpre  the  full  tide  of  millenial  glory  can  be  ushered 
•w."  'There  never  was  a  truer  sentiment,  but  quite  unlike  the  way  in  which 
Hie  mass  of  Christians  seem  to  reason.  They  tell  us,  first  spread  the  gospel 
ererywhere  in  its  full  efficacy,  and  peace  will  then  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  how  can  the  gospel  be  thus  spread,  so  long  as  war  continues 
as  it  has  among  all  Christians  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  ?  The  idea 
is  absurd,  a  practical  contradiction  in  terms.  We  may  just  as  well  think 
tx>  convert  the  wicked  without  repentance  or  faith  as  without  peace. 

Another  excellent  friend  ($5  enclosed)  snys,  "  Some  peojDle  ask,  wha^ 
good  does  the  Peace  Society  do  ?  Such  inquirers  evidently  hav«  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  its  publications,  and  take  no  note  of  the  progress 
which  the  Peace  Cause  has  made  ii  our  land,  and  in  Europe.  Those  who 
Jiave  kept  themselves  well  posted  on  the  subject  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  know  that  great  good  has  been  done ;  and  the  friends  of  the  cause 
have  no  reason  to  be  discouragad  in  thei^  labors,  but  ought  rather  to 
take  courage  from  the  progress  already  made,  and  go  ahead  in  patience  and 
faith.  All  reforms  are  slow  at  the  beginning.  Only  think  how  very  little 
after  near  nineteen  hundred  years,  has  been  done  for  the  world's  conversion 
to  Christianity !  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  human  race  are  probably  now 
in  their  sins.    Why  not  say,  *  can't  do  anything  —  must  give  it  up  ?  '  " 

Anoth^  intelligent,  steadfast  friend,  enclosing  his  two  dollars,  and  re- 
gretting it  could  not  have  been  more,  exclaims,  "  O  !  what  a  shame  that  so 
fbw ministers  and  Christians  take  any  active  part  in  this  great  work  of  beating 
swords  into  plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks !  It  seems  as  if 
snost  Christians,  as  well  as  a  wicked  world,  expect  that  God  will  bring  about 
a  state  of  Peace  on  earth  without  their  agency.  Truly,  the  cause  of  Peace 
is  an  uphill  business ;  and  I  do  not  wonuer  you  are  sometimes  almost  dia- 
cx>uraged.  But  still  they  that  are  for  us,  are  more  than  those  that  be 
against  us.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  stick  to  the  ship  of  Peace.  Our  Father 
is  at  the  helm ;  and  she  will  yet  outride  the  storms  of  war,  and  arrive  at 
last  safe  in  a  haven  of  universal  Peace." 

Such  i)  the  unusual  strain  of  our  correspondence ;  but  we  sometimes 
find  among  professed  friends  of  peace  modes  of  reasoning  that  seem 
strangely  preposterous,  and  utterly  fatal  to  any  and  every  enterprise  of 
Christian  reform.  When  one  stops  the  Advocate  because  forsooth  lio"  has 
no  time  to  read  it,"  we  are  always  sure  to  find  him  more  or  less  wrong  oq 
the  general  subject^  and  much  in  need  of  information  on  it,  though  he  thinkir 
he  knows  ail  abouf  it,  or  s6  iMtcUihiX  he  has  little  occasion  to  read  of  hear 
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Here  is  one  such  case :  "  I  feel  that,  if  the  gospel  is  carried  by  faithful 
servants,  and  in  kindness  explained  to  all  people,  peace  will  follow,  and 
therefore  we  must  give  our  aid  to  assist  in  that  great  work  first"  God 
speed  and  largely  increase  all  efforts  in  every  such  work  ;  but  that  these 
efforts  do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  specific  means  in  the  cause  of 
Peace,  is  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  fact  that  the  gospel,  iri^ 
out  such  efforts  as  we  are  making,  has  not  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  war  in  any  land,  and  still  more  by  the  strange  fact,  that  the  very 
Christians  who  reason  in  this  way  about  there  being  no  need  of  any  more 
effort  in  the  cause  of  peace  than  what  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  bourse, 
still  cling  to  the  war-system  as  a  necessity,  and  seem  to  have  little,  if  any 
real  idea  of  ever  abandoning  it,  unless  it  should  ^  c/^a^icg  to  cease  somehow, 
without  effort  or  means,  in  some  vague  future  called  the  millenium  !  If 
the  gospel  is  carried  "  aright ; "  but  will  it,  or  can  it  ever  be,  without  such 
an  application  as  we  are  trying  to  make  of  its  pacific  principles?  Never; 
and  ^uch  an  application  will  never  be  made  by  those  who  reason  in  this  way. 

So  another,  who  has  been  an  "  advocate  of  our  cause  for  twenty  years,'* 
a  id  smds  **  his  best  wishes  and  humble  prayers  for  its  prosperity,"  still  in- 
dulges a  sort  of  logic  ihat  would  kill   ere  long,  not  only  this  cause,  but 
every  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform.  *'lf  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  a  gospel  of  peace,  will  do  their  duty, — and  they 
are  paid  for  doing  it,— more  can  be  accomplished  by  them  than  by  all  other 
means  now  in  use."    Be  it  so ;   but  how  can  you  make  sure  of  their. doing 
so  ?    What  have  they  been  doing  in  all  these  long  ages  of  blood,  and,  if  left 
to  themselves,  what  will  they  do  hereafter  to  abolish  the  custom  of  War  ? 
If  they  do  so  little,  after  all  the  light  we  are  spreading  on  the  subject,  what 
can  we  expect  of  them  when  peace  societies  shall  all  cease  ?  Our  friend  would 
"  trust  to  other  means,  such  as  the  press,  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
especially  the  promise  of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  work."    But  how  does  God  usually  '*  carry  on  and  complete ' 
any  such  work?   Without  any  means  ?  Never,  i^oes  our  friend  trust  God  to 
support  his   own  family  without  suitable  means  on  his  part  ?     No  more 
right  have  we  to  expect  He  will  "carry  on  and  complete"  the  work  of  Peace 
without  the  means  he  has  appointed  lor  the  purpose.     Christians  as  a  body 
are  almost  entirely  neglecting  these  means  ;   and,  so  long  as  they  continue 
such  neglect,  it  would  be  just  as  preposterous  and  suicidal  to  leave  the 
cause  of  Peace  with  them,  as  it  would  he  to  leave  that  of  Temperance  with 
a  set  of  Christians  who  are  wont,  and  deem  it  right,  habitually  ^to  make, 
and  sell,  and  drink  alcohol  as  a  beverage.     Every  such  proposal  is  a  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  our  cause.    Our  friends,  here  quoted,  do  not  mean 
so;  but  such  would  surely  be  the  result  of  their  logic. 

A  New  Laborer. — ^Rev.  C.  S.  Macreading,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  under  commission  as  one  of  our  lecturers,  but  has  thus  far  performed 
only  incidental  labor  for  us,  is  expected  early  in  March  to  enter  our  service 
as  our  General  Agent,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  our  cause.  We  would 
bespeak  for  him  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  triends  of  Peace, 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 


MAY  AND  JUNE,  1869. 


SAFETY  OF  PEACE  PRINCIPLES : 

THBIR  POWER  OVER  BRUTES,   AND  INSANE  AND  CBIiaNAL8. 

The  peace  piiDcipIe  has  a  wonderAiI  power  over  all  sentient 
beings.  For  the  young  and  the  old,  for  the  refined  and  the 
rude,  for  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  for  savages,  maniacs,  and 
even  brutes,  it  has  a  peculiar  and  well-nigh  irresistible  charm. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  when  we  lood  at  its  nature.  A  slave  in 
one  of  the  West  Indies,  originally  from  Africa,  became,  after  his 
conversion,  singularly  valuable  on  account  of  his  integrity  and 
general  good  H)onduct.  His  master  at  lengtii  raised  him  to  a 
situation  of  some  consequence,  and  used  to  employ  him  in  the 
purchase  of  new  slaves.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  with  in- 
structions to  select  twenty  of  the  strongest,  most  able-bodied  he 
could  find  in  the  market ;  but  he  had  not  long  surveyed  the  mul- 
titude ofiered  for  sale,  before  he  fixed  his  eye  intently  on  a  feeble, 
decrepit  old  man,  and  told  his  master  he  must  be  one  of  the 
twen^.  His  master  in  surprise  remonstrated  against  so  strange 
a  choice  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  begged  so  hard  to  be  indulged, 
that  the  dealer  said,  if  they  took  twenty,  he  would  give  them  the 
old  man  in  the  bargain.  The  purchase  was  accordingly  made,  and 
the  slaves  conducted  to  the  plantation ;  but  upon  none  did  the 
negro  bestow  half  the  attention  and  care  he  did  upon  the  old 
African.  He  took  him  to  his  own  habitation,  and  laid  him  on  his 
own  bed  ;  he  fed  him  at  his  own  table,  and  gave  him  drink  out  of 
I  his  own  cup  ;  when  he  was  cold,  he  carried  him  into  the  sun- 

j  shine,  and  when  hot,  he  placed  him  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa- 

:  nut  trees.    Astonished  at  such  attentions,  his  master  interrogated 

nun  on  the  subject.     '  Why  do  you  take  such  interest  in  that 
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relative  of  yonrs,  perhaps  your  father?  ''No,  massa/'  answered 
the  poor  fellow,  "he  do  my  fader  1'^  '  An  elder  brother  thenP 
^'  No,  massa,  he  no  my  broder  V  'Then  he  is  an  uncle,  or  some 
other  relation.'  "  No,  massa,  he  no  be  of  my  kindred  at  all,  nor 
even  my  friend  I''  '  Then/  asked  the  master  in  astonishment, 
'  why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in  the  old  fellow  ?'  "  He  my 
enemy,  massa,''  replied  the  slave  ;  "he  sold  me  to  the  slave- 
dealet ;  and  my  Bible  tell  me,  when  my  enemy  hun^r,  feed  hiAf 
and  when  he  thirst,  give  him  drink/' 

Such  a  principle  touches  a  responsive  cord  even  in  brutes.  We 
once  read  of  a  lion  so  pained  by  a  thorn  in  his  paw  which  he 
could  not  himself  extract,  that  ho  prevailed  by  some  means  upon 
a  passing  boy  to  pull  it  out ;  and  that  act  of  kindness  attached 
the  king  of  the  forest  to  the  lad,  and  drew  forth  a  flood  of  the 
fondest  caresses.  '  Martin  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  lion  on  board 
a  British  war-ship.  Prince  had  a  keeper  to  whom  he  was  mudi 
attached.  The  keeper  got  drunk  one  day  ;  and,  as  the  captain 
never  forgave  the  crime,  the  keeper  was  ordered  to  be  flogged. 
The  grating  was.  rigged  on  the  main  deck  opposite  Prince's  den, 
a  large  barred  up  place,  the  pillars  large,  and  cased  with  iron. 
When  the  keeper  began  to  strip,  Prince  ioBe  gloomily  from  his 
couch,,  and  got  as  near  to  his  friend  as  possible.  On  beholding 
bis  bare  back,  he  walked  hastily  round  the  den ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  boatswain  inflict  the  first  lashj  his  eyes  spaikled  with 
fire,  and  his  sides  resounded  with  the  strong  and  quick  beating^ 
of  his  tail.  At  last,  when  the  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  un- 
fortunate man's  back,  and  the  '  clotted  cats'  jerked  their  govy  i 
knots  close  to  the  lion's  den,  his  fury  became  tremendous.  He  j 
roared  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  shook  the  strong  bars  of  his 
prison  as  if  they  liad  been  osiers,  and  finding  his  efforts  to  bretk 
loose  unavailing,  he  rolled  and  shrieked  in  a  manner  the  moflil  • 
terrific  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  captain,  fearing  he  migM  ' 
break  loose,  ordered  the  marines  to  load,  and  present  at  Prinoe.  ' 
This  threat,  however,  only  redoubled  his  rage  ;  and  at  last  the 
captain  desired  the  keeper  to  be  cast  off,  and  go  to  his  friend.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  evinced  by  the  lion.  He  licked 
with  care  the  mangled  and  bleeding  back  of  the  cruelly  treated 
seaman,  caressed  him  with  his  paws,  which  he  folded  round  the 
keeper  as  if  to  defy  any  one  renewing  a  similar  treatment ;'  and 
it  was  only  after  several  hours  that  Prince  would  allow  the  keef> 
er  to  quit  his  protection,  and  return  among  those  who  had  soiQ* 
used  him. 

Let  us  see  the  effe<its  of  this  principle  upon  the  most  Unman- 
ageable of  human  beings,  men  who  have  lost  their  reason.  It 
nsed  to  be  supposed,  that  force  alone  would  suffice  for  the  ceo* 
trol  of  maniacs,  and  they  were  treated  entirely  on  the  wai^coi' 
ciple  ;  but  the  whole  mode  of  treatment  has  been  chaliged,  and 
kindness  now  takes  the  place  of  violence.  The  results  \are  weH 
known ;  bat  this  now  system  had  at  its  outset  to  e&eonntar  what 
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floAj  mm  seem  a  strange  skepticism.  Its  introduction  into  Unm 
country  is  comparatively  recent;  and  we  will  take  the  story  of 
Hm  first  trial  in  Franoe. 

In  1792,  Pinel,  wl^o  had  been  for  some  time  chief  physician  to 
the  Bicetre,  or  mad<-honse  of  Parisi  begged  repeatedly  of  the  pnb^ 
tie  authorities  to  let  him  remove  the  dhains  from  the  furious.  Hia 
applications  having  been  unsuccessful,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore  the  commune  of  Paris,  and,  repeating  his  objections  with  in* 
OttHMted  warmth,  urged  a  reform  of  such  monstrous  treatment. 
"-diizev/^  said  one  of  the  members  to  him,  "  I  will  to-morrow 
go  to  visit  the  Bicetre ;  but  wo  betide  thee,  if  thou  deceivest 
US,  and  concealest  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  amongst  thy 
jnaane." 

This  member  of  the  commune  was  Oouthon.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  the  Bicetre.  Couthon  was  himself  as  strange  a  spectacle 
as  any  whom  he  visited.  Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  lower  ex* 
Iremities,  and  compelled  to  be  borne  on  the  arms  of  others,  ho 
appeared,  says  Pinel,  a  firaction  of  humanity  implanted  on  an* 
other's  body  ;  and  from  out  of  this  deformity,  pronounced  in  a 
Sseble  and  feminine  voice,  merciless  sentences  proceeded, 
sentences  of  death  ;  for  death  was  the  only  logic  that  then  pre* 
vailed.  Couthon  visited  the  insane  in  succession,  and  questioned 
Aem  himself;  but  he  received  only  imprecations  amidst  the 
clankiDg  of  chains  on  floors  disgustingly  filthy  from  the  evaoua'^ 
taons  of  the  miserable  occupants.  Fatigued  with  the  monotony 
aad  revolting  character  of  this  spectacle,  Couthon  returned  to 
Pinel.  ^  Citizen,''  said  he,  "  art  thou  thyself  mil  to  desire  to 
BBchain  such  animals  ?"  '  Citizen,'  replied  Pinel  '  I  am  coo- 
▼inoed  that  these  lunatics  are  intractable  only  from  being  de- 
prived of  air  and  liberty,  and  I  ez^ect  much  from  a  different 
oourse.'  *' Well,"  said  Couthon,  "do  as  thou  likest;  I  leave 
ihem  to  thee ;  but  I  am  afiraid  thou  wilt  fall  a  victim  to  thy  pre- 
aumption." 

Master  of  his  own  actions,  Pinel  immediately  commenced  his 
mtidertaking,  fully  aware  of  its  real  difficulties ;  for  he  was  going 
to  set  at  liberty  about  fifty  furious  maniacs,  without  injurious  or 
dangerous  consequences,  as  he  hoped,  to  the  other  peaceable  in- 
mates of  the  establishment.  He  determined  to  unchain  no  more 
than  twelve  at  the  first  trial ;  and  the  only  precaution  he  took, 
was  to  have  an  equal  number  of  strait  jackets  prepared,  made  of 
strong  linen  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied  behind  the 
iMck  of  the  maniac,  should  it  become  necessary  to  restrict  him 
from  committing  acts  of  violence. 

The  first  person  to  whom  Pinel  addressed  himself,  had  been  a 
resident  for  the  longest  period  in  this  abode  of  misery.  He  was 
aa  English  captain,  whose  history  was  unknown,  but  who  had 
been  chained  there  for  forty  years.  He  was  looked  upon  as  tike 
most  terrible  of  all  the  insane.  His  attendants  always  approadi- 
od  him  with  circumiqiection  ;  fer  in  a  paroxysm  of  fuiy,  he  had 
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struck  one  of  the  Berrants  on  the  head  with  his  manacles,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  confined  with  more  rigor  than 
many  of  the  others,  which  circumstance,  combined  with  almost 
total  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  keepers,  had  exasperated  a  dis- 
position naturally  furious.  Pinel  entered  his  ceil  alone,  and  ap- 
proached him  calmly.  *  Captain,'  said  he,  '  if  I  were  to  remove 
your  chains,  and  to  g^ve  you  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  would 
you  promise  me  to  be  rational,  and  do  harm  to  no  one  f  "  I 
promise  thee.  But  thou  mockest  me  ;  they,  as  well  as  thysdf, 
are  too  much  afraid  of  me,"  '  Assuredly  not.  I  have  no  fear  f 
for  I  have  six  men  at  hand  to  make  me  respected,  should  it  be 
necessary.  But  believe  my  word  ;  be  confiding  and  docile.  I 
will  give  you  liberty,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  substitute  this  strait 
waistcoat  for  your  ponderous  chains.' 

The  captain  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  every  thing  required 
of  him,  shmgging  his  shoulders,  but  without  uttering  a  word. 
l3k  a  few  minutes  his  irons  were  completely  removed,  and  Pinel 
withdrew,  leaving  the  door  of  the  cell  open.  Several  times  the 
maniac  raised  himself  jfrom  his  seat,  but  fell  back  again  ;  he  had 
kept  the  sitting  posture  so  long  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs.  At  length,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  repeat- 
ed attempts,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  equilibrium,  and  from 
the  depth  of  his  dark  cell  advanced  staggering  towards  the  door. 
His  first  action  was  to  look  at  the  sky,  and  exclaim  in  ecstasy, 
**  How  beautiful  I"  Through  the  whole  day  he  ran  about,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  stairs,  and  constantly  repeating  the  excla- 
mation, '*  How  beautiful  I  how  good  I''  In  the  evening  he  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  slept  tranquilly  on  a  better  bed,  which  had  been 
provided  for  him  ;  and  during  the  two  additional  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  Bicetre,  he  had  no  paroxysm  of  fury.  He  render- 
ed himself,  indeed,  useful  in  the  establishment,  by  exerting  a 
oertain  degree  of  authority  over  the  patients,  whom  he  governed 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  over  whom  he  elected  himself  a  kind  of 
superintendent. 

But  the  case  of  Ghevinge,  a  soldier  of  the  French  guards,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  feats  of  that  interest- 
ing and  eventful  day.  While  in  the  army,  he  had  but  one  fault — 
drunkenness;  and  when  in  this  state  he  became  turbulent,  violent, 
and  the  more  dangerous  firom  his  strength  being  prodigious.  Ow- 
ing to  his  repeated  excesses,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  regiment, 
and  soon  dissipated  his  limited  resources.  Shame  and  misery 
subsequently  plunged  him  into  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
his  intellect  became  disordered.  In  his  delirium  he  thought  he 
had  been  made  a  general,  and  beat  those  who  did  not  admit  his 
rank  and  quality ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  disturbance 
thus  originating,  he  was  taken  to  the  Bicetre,  laboring  under  the 
most  furious  excitement.  He  had  been  confined  in  chains  for  ten 
years,  and  with  more  severity  than  most  of  his  fellow  sufiferers,  as 
he  had  frequently  broken  asunder  his  irons  by  the  sole  strength  of 
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his  hands.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  obtained  momentary  liberty 
in  this  manner,  he  set  at  defiance  the  united  efforts  of  all  has 
keepers  to  make  him  re-enter  his  cell.  His  strength  had,  indeed, 
become  proverbial  at  the  Bicetre. 

Pinel,  on  several  visits,  had  discovered  in  Chevinge  an  excel- 
lent disposition,  masked  under  the  excitement  incessantly  occa- 
sioned by  cruel  treatment.  He  promised  the  lunatic  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  and  this  promise  itself  rendered  him  more  tranquil. 
Pinel  at  length  told  him  he  should  be  no  longer  chained  ;  '  and 
to  prove  the  confidence  I  have  in  thee/  said  he,  ^  and  that  I  re- 

fard  thee  as  a  man  adapted  for  doing  g^od,  thou  shalt  aid  me  in 
eeing  those  unfortunates  who  have  not  their  reason  like  thee  ; 
and  if  thou  conductest  thyself  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  I  will 
take  thee  into  my  service,  and  thou  shalt  never  quit  me.  Never,' 
adds  Pinel,  '  was  there  a  more  budden  and  complete  revolution. 
The  keepers  themselves  were  impressed  with  respect  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  spectacle  which  Chevinge  affoij^ded.'  Scarcely 
was  he  liberated  when  he  was  seen  anticipating  and  following 
with  his  eye  every  motion  of  Pinel,  executing  his  orders  with 
skill  and  promptitude,  and  addressing  words  of  reason  and  kind- 
ness to  the  insane,  on  the  level  with  whom  he  had  been  but  a 
abort  time  be  lore.  This  man  whom  chains  had  kept  degraded 
during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  who  would  doubtless  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  existence  in  the  same  wretched  con- 
dition, became  afterwards  a  model  of  good  conduct  and  grati- 
tude. Often,  in  the  difficult  times  of  the  revolution,  he  saved  the 
life  of  Pinel,  and  on  one  occasion  rescued  him  from  a  band  of 
miscreants  who  were  conducting  him  to  the  "  Lanterne,"  owing 
to  his  havinc;  been  an  elector  in  1789.  During  the  time  of  famine, 
he  left  the  Bicetre  every  morning,  and  returned  with  supplies  of 
provisions  which  gold  could  not  at  that  time  procure.  His  whole 
life  was  one  of  perpetual  devotion  to  his  liberator. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  shackles  were  removed  from 
fifty-five  lunatics.  An  unexpected  improvement  followed  from  a 
course  previously  regarded  impracticable  and  even  fatal.  The 
furious  mad-men,  who  monthly  destroyed  hundreds  of  utensils, 
renounced  their  habits  of  violence ;  others,  who  tore  their  clothes, 
and  rioted  in  filth  and  nudity,  became  clean  and  decent ;  tran- 
quility and  harmony  succeeded  to  tumult  and  disorder,  and 
over  the  whole  establishment  order  and  good  feeling  reigned. 

Mark,  also,  the  power  of  this  principle  over  criminals.  Mr. 
Pillsbury,  warden  of  the  state  prison  in  Connecticut,  once  re- 
ceived into  the  prison  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  whose  crimes 
had  for  seventeen  years  made  him  the  terror  of  the  country.  He 
told  the  criminal  when  he  came,  he  hoped  he  would  not  repeat 
the  attempts  to  escape  which  he  had  made  elsewhere.  "  It  will 
be  best,''  said  he,  *'that  you  and  I  should  treat  each  other  as 
well  as  we  can.  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I  possibly 
^an,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  be  your  Mend ;  and  I  hope  yon 
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will  not  get  me  into  dSBSctdty  on  your  acconnt.  There  is  A  oeH 
intended  for  solitary  confinement ;  but  we  have  never  used  H, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  ever  to  have  to  tarn  the  key  upon  any  body 
in  it.  You  may  range  the  place  as  freely  as  I  do  ;  if  yon  tnwt 
kne,  I  shall  trust  yon.^'  The  man  waa  sulky,  and  for  weeks 
flhowed  only  gradual  symptoms  of  softening  under  the  operatioii 
of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  cheerful  confidence.  At  length  information 
was  brought  of  the  roan's  intention  to  break  prison.  The  warden 
called  him,  and  taxed  him  with  it ;  the  man  preserved  a  gloomy 
silence.  He  was  told  it  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  be  locked 
in  the  solitary  cell,  and  desired  to  follow  the  warden,  who  went 
first,  carrying  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  other.  In 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  a  small,  light 
man,  turned  round,  and  looked  in  the  face  of  the  stout  criminal. 
'<  Now,"  said  he,  ''  I  ask  whether  you  have  treated  me  as  I  de- 
serve ?  I  have  done  every  thing  1  could  to  make  you  happy ;  I 
have  trusted  you  ;  but  you  have  never  given  me  the  least  con- 
fidence in  return,  and  have  even  planned  to  get  me  into  difficulty. 
Is  this  kind  ?  And  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  lock  you  up.  If  I  had 
the  least  sign  that  you  cared  for  me.''  The  man  burst  into  teanr. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  'I  have  been  a  very  devil  these  seventeen  yean; 
but  you  treat  me  like  a  man.'  "  Gome,  let  us  go  back,"  said  tilt 
warden.  The  convict  had  free  range  of  the  prison  as  befove ; 
and  from  this  hour  he  began  to  open  his  heart  to  the  warden,  ttid 
cheerfully  fulfilled  his  whole  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate,  and  their  signal  auo- 
cess,  are  well  known  ;  but  let  us  quote  the  case  of  Haynes,  exe- 
cuted in  1799,  at  Bristol,  £ng.  He  was  heavily  ironed,  yet  soes- 
tremely  turbulent  and  outrageous,  that  the  other  prisoners  stood 
in  fear  of  him,  and  were  obtiged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard. 
It  became  necessary  even  to  call  out  the  military ;  but  this  onij 
irritated  him,  and  made  him  worse.  He  would  expose  his  naked 
breast  to  the  soldiers'  bayonets,  dare  them  to  run  him  throt^h, 
and  say  he  would  rather  be  shot  dead  than  surrender  himself  to 
them.  Yet,  when  force  failed,  remonstrance  succeeded  ;  for  he 
actually  delivered  up  to  the  persuasions  of  a  gentleman,  a  wea- 
pon which  a  file  of  soldiers  were  unaUe  to  take  from  him.  A 
pious  minister,  by  the  name  of  Bundy,  used  to  visit  him,  and  «i 
length  told  the  keeper  he  wished  to  spend  the  night  with  the 
felon.  He  was  warned  of  his  danger ;  but,  moved  with  com- 
passion, he  persisted,  and  entered  the  prisoner's  cell.  Finding 
him  prostrate  on  the  fioor  under  the  weight  of  his  irons,  he  per- 
suaded the  keeper  to  let  him  have  one  hand  and  foot  at  liberty. 
The  keeper  retired  late  at  night,  locking  after  him  three  massm 
doors ;  and  Haynes,  immediately  lifting  up  his  liberated  faaBd, 
and  reaching  a  clasped  knife  he  had  concealed,  rushed  fi«rcdgr 
towards  him,  exclaiming  with  the  voice  and  looks  of  a  demoii« 
^  now  thou  art  in  my  power,  I  will  kill  thee.'  The  man.  of  Qed 
thought  his  end  had  come  ;  bat  Buddenly  recalling  liie 
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**  thoa  canst  have  no  power  over  me  nnlesa  it  be  given  thee  fron 
dbove,"  was  instantly  raised  above  all  fear,  and  calmly  met  the 
enraged  culprit,  to  whom  he  kindly  said,  "  now,  my  friend,  what 
harm  have  I  done  you,  or  of  what  service  would  my  deatii  be  to 
you?''  He  then  spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  assured  the 
felon,  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  all,  even  the  most  wicked, 
who  came  to  him.  These  words  of  kindness  softened  the  cul- 
prit's heart ;  he  threw  down  the  knife,  acknowledging  his  guilt» 
and  burst  into  tears.  Deeply  convicted  at  length  of  sin,  he  ask- 
ed if  it  was  possible  for  such  a  sinner  as  himself  ever  to  be  saved  t 
The  anguish  of  his  mind  was  extreme  ;  he  would  often  weep  bitter- 
ly in  view  of  his  sins  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  died 
a  sincere  penitent. 

A  case  still  stronger  occurred  in  France  early  in  the  same  cen- 
tury. A  pious  man  by  tbe  name  of  Claude,  was  confined  in  the 
Bastile,  and  along  with  him  a  felon  so  ferocious  and  brutal,  that 
no  one  durst  approach  him.  In  vain  had  every  possible  means 
been  used  to  humanize  him  ;  and  when  all  expedients  had  failed, 
the  governor  urged  Claude  to  undertake  the  work.  His  humility 
at  first  declined  the  proposal ;  but  the  entreaties  of  the  governor 
prevailed  on  him  at  length  to  attempt  the  difficult  and  perilous 
service,  and  he  was  shut  up  with  the  human  brute.  He  received 
the  saint  with  the  greatest  rudeness,  and  exhausted  his  ferocity 
in  revilings,  in  blows,  and  still  more  savage  tokens  of  his  dis- 
position. To  this  treatment,  continued  till  the  mad-man  was 
completely  exhausted,  the  man  of  Ood  opposed  only  silence, 
patience  and  meekness.  His  prayers  achieved  the  rest.  The 
monster,  after  absolutely  wearing  himself  out  with  abuse  and 
violence,  looked  at  length  into  the  face  of  Claude,  and  seeing  th^ 
love  and  patient  benignity  of  its  expression,  suddenly  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet  in  a  flood  of  tears.  On  recovering  his  voice 
enough  to  speak,  he  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him- 
self, as  well  as  veneration  for  Claude,  and,  humbly  beseeching 
his  forgiveness,  implored  to  be  taught  a  religion  which  could  do 
each  great  things.  Claude,  raising  the  penitent,  and  embracing 
faim  with  tears,  showed  him  the  necessity  of  an  entire  and 
thorough  change.  Nor  were  his  instructions  in  vain  ;  they  ef- 
fected a  complete  alteration  in  the  man,  and  he  became  pious, 
gentle  and  resigned,  a  tiger  transformed  into  a  lamb. 


DISCRIMINATION  NECESSARY  IN  PEACE : 

BNfOBGEXKNT  OF  Li.W  AGAINST  CBUOKALS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  WAB. 

Much  depends  upon  the  proper  definition  of  terms.  How 
many  disputes  might  clear,  well-expressed  definitions  at  the  out- 
set have  prevented.  What,  then,  is  war — war  between  nations, 
or  smaller  communities  ?  Let  us  define.  The  year  1786  is 
memorable  for  the  '^  Shays  rebellion.''    Snays,  an  officer  of  our 
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Bevolationary  War,  headed  a  body  of  1,100  men  under  arms,  in 
an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
Here  they  were  met  by  General  Shepard  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force  of  State  militia.  He  gave  Shays  timely  notice,  that,  if  he 
and  his  men  advanced,  he  would  fire  upon  them.  They  persisted, 
till  a  cannon  ball  penetrated  their  ranks,  killing  three  men,  be- 
sides wounding  others.  The  rebels  then  fled,  and  soon  dis- 
persed. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  there  had  been  a  hard  fought  battlet 
or  a  succession  of  them,  in  which  thousands  had  fallen.  Would 
this  have  been  war  f  Certainly  not,  as  we  understand  it.  It 
was,  though  on  a  more  extended  scale,  what  the  sheriff  does  in 
employing  a  sufficient  force  to  aid  him  in  arresting  a  party  of  rob- 
bers or  counterfeiters,  It  is  but  calling  to  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  and  execute  the  law,  a  body 
of  police  in  a  larger  number  than  ordinary,  in  consequence  of  an 
emergency  demanding  it.  The  object  is  to  maintain  law  and 
order  ;  and  the  simple  question  is  how  this  object  can  be  beat 
secured.  If  anybody  of  armed  men,  under  a  proper  officer  to 
direct  them,  be  necessary,  let  them  be  employed.  We  feel  no 
mawkish  dread  of  employing  such  a  force,  if  no  better  method 
presents  itself  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  peaceable, 
law-abiding  citizens. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  farther.  What  if  an  army  of  20,000  or 
50,000  men  were  to  land  on  our  shores?  They  are  armed, 
equipped,  officered,  and  duly  commissioned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment They  are  placed  under  a  commander-in-chief,  whose 
directions  are  to  kill,  burn,  and  lay  waste  our  country,  so  far  as 
shall  be  in  his  power. 

Let  us  now  examine  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  army,  upon 
our  soil.  Were  they  citizens,  they  would  be  guilty  of  treason, 
without  a  shadow  of  justification  for  lifting  a  finger  against  our 
laws.  To  kill  an  inhabitant,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  murder,  subjecting  the  offender  to  death,  and 
his  accomplices  to  condign  punishment.  How,  then,  does  this 
foreign  army  acquire  upon  ou^:  soil  rights  that  our  own  citizens 
do  not  possess  ?  Is  it  by  virtue  of  orders,  support,  and  employ- 
ment by  a  foreign  government  ?  But  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
government  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  limits.  Queen 
Victoria,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  possesses  no  more  authority  on  our 
soil,  than  the  meanest  beggar  of  England  or  France.  Their 
commissions  or  orders,  designed  to  take  effect  within  the  limits 
of  our  territory,  are  no  better  than  waste  paper.  As  well  pre- 
tend that  the  orders  of  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  or  of  the 
captain  of  a  pirate  vessel,  can  extenuate  the  guilt  of  those  who 
obey  them.  In  the  eye  of  law  and  of  reason,  this  army  has  no 
more  claim  to  leniency,  than  if  they  were  outlawed  by  every 
government  upon  earth,  and  adjudged  robbers  or  pirates. 

Now,  the  duty  of  our  government  in  principle  is  the  same  in 
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this  case  as  in  a  domestic  insurrection.  It  is  to  call  out  a  force 
•efficient  to  capture  and  punish  these  aggressors.  It  is  to  hold 
that  commander-in-chief,  and  his  subordinates,  responsible  for 
every  infraction  of  our  laws.  If  a  battle  is  fought,  and  our  citi- 
sens  are  killed,  then  treat  the  aggressors  as  murderers.  A  well 
regulated  government  might  hang  some  dozen  or  twenty  of  the 
principal  officers,  and  perhaps  with  safety  pardon  all  the  inferior 
officers  and  soldiers,  unless  known  to  have  been  wantonly  guilty 
of  murder. 

But  in  order  to  pursue  such  a  course,  the  gcvernment  must  be 
mble  to  show  clean  hands.  We  must  renounce  the  idea  of  in- 
vading foreign  territory  ourselves,  or  what  is  equally  cpminal, 
and  infinitely  meaner ,  connive  at  private,  unauthorized  military 
expeditions,  fiUibustering.  All  that  I  have  supposed  might  be 
done  in  regard  to  an  invading  army  without  war.  An  armed 
force  may  be  raised,  battles  may  be  fought,  the  invaders  may  be 
victorious  or  defeated,  and  yet,  while  our  efforts  are  confined  to 
their  ejection,  capture  or  destruction,  it  is  not  war,  but  uphold- 
ing the  supremacy  of  law.  Thus  far  our  rulers  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  law,  and  permit  none,  whether  of  our  own  citizens, 
or  intruders  from  abroad,  to  molest  those  who  live  peaceably  in 
our  own  territory,  without  punishment.  Between  the  duty  of 
government  to  protect  its  peaceable  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  unmolested  by  any  persons,  whatever  authority  they 
may  plead,  or  wherever  they  may  originate,  and  strict  non- 
resistance,  the  denial  of  all  right  to  resist  wrong-doers  by  physical 
force,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  tenable  position.  This  is  not 
tear,  as  we  understand  its  proper  definition ;  or  if  every  contest 
where  arms  are  used,  and  blood  is  shed,  has  been  so  called,  let  us 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  brute  force  to  decide  a  public  quarrel.  They  differ  as 
much  as  individua  self-defence,  when  one  is  unexpectedly  attack- 
ed by  a  buUy^  and  formal  arrangements  for  fighting  a  duel. 

We  have  now  trodden  on  the  verge  of  what  may  properly  be 
termed  War.  What  then  is  necessary  to  convert  the  above 
named  foreign  invasion  into  real  war  7 

1.  It  is  for  our  government  to  recognize  the  right  of  another 
nation  to  invade  our  soil,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  without  sub- 
jecting the  invaders  to  the  same  penalties  that  we  would  consider 
their  just  due,  were  they  citizens,  or  mere  private  adventurers. 
Should  the  commander-in-chief  be  tak  3n,  he  would  demand  the 
treatment  due  not  to  the  leader  of  a  gxng  of  pirates  or  banditti, 
bat  to  a  gentleman  of  rank.  Should  the  soldiers  be  taken  prisoners, 
they  might  look  perhaps  for  confineme.it  and  scanty  fare ;  but  the 
officers  would  expect  to  be  released  o  i  their  parole  of  honor,  and 
be  treated  as  gentlemen  who  have  si  nply  discharged  their  duty. 
For  the  bloodshed,  and  other  outrage  i  they  have  committed,  they 
hold  themselves  as  guiltless  as  the  s'leriff,  w  ^o,  in  arresting  a 
gang  of  criminalsi  should  in  self-defense  wounj  or  cvjq  kiU 
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«everal  of  these  despeittdoes,  before  he  succeeded  in  taking  them 
into  custody.  What  then,  is  war  but  a  tacit  agreement  between  tw« 
hostile  governments  to  suspend  the  operation  of  their  respectire 
^vil  laws  in/ai;or  qf  their  enendea  f  It  is  for  government  to  allow 
m  foreign  invader  to  enact,  without  due  punishment,  crimes  that 
would  subject  its  own  citizens  to  the  gallows.  The  only  boon 
required  for  this  generosity  to  a  national  enemy,  is,  that  t^iis 
^vernment  may  be  permitted  in  time  to  make  reprisals,  without 
rear  of  condign  punishment  to  individual  oflfenders.     This  is  war. 

Now,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  course  ?  If  it  be 
-said  that,  were  we  to  hang  the  highest  officers  of  a  captured 
Army,  retaliation  would  follow,  we  think  it  very  likely,  nor  woidd 
we  shnnk  from  such  a  recoil  of  our  principle.  We  claim  no  imm«- 
nities  for  our  own  officers  above  those  of  other  nations.  If  it  be 
A  wrong  and  an  outrage  for  a  hostile  army  to  enter  our  territoiyj 
can  it  be  any  thing  less  for  ours  to  invade  that  of  our  neighbor  f 
'But  an  invading  army  might  treat  our  own  citizens,  taken  on 
our  own  soil,  in  the  same  way.'  Certainly,  and  so  might  a  band 
4>f  robbers.  But  do  we  consent  to  treat  these  as  honorable  men, 
because  they  may  retaliate,  if  we  thrust  those  we  arrest  into  pn- 
«on,  try  them  by  the  laws  of  our  land,  and  either  send  them  to 
the  penitentiary,  or  even  hang  them  1  The  government  that 
Ahould  thus  compromise  its  authority,  and  crouch  to  open  rebdo 
Against  its  laws,  would  soon  find  its  power  at  an  end,  and  sto 
authority  held  in  derision. 

Such  a  course  would  operate  as  a  strong  check  and  defenne. 
Any  foreign  government  would  pause  in  its  course,  if  fully  as- 
sured (hai,  as  a  mailer  of  principle,  another  nation  should  stead- 
fastly refuse  either  to  invade  a  foreign  territory,  or  to  make  any 
terms  whatever  with  aggressors  .upon  its  own,  and  would  hold 
them  all  individually  responsible,  just  like  any  other  criminait, 
fi)r  their  ofiences  against  life  and  property. 

War  between  nations  is  in  its  nature  the  same  as  a  duel  b^ 
tween  individuals.  It  is  an  appeal  to  combined  skill  and  brute 
£[>re  to  inflict  a  deadly  injuiy  upon  a  party  with  whom  we  ane  «i 
variance,  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  similar  injury  ourselves.  A 
resort  to  deadly  weapons  in  either  case  has  no  tendency  to  pvo* 
cure  redress  for  past  injuries.  By  so  doing,  the  party  aggrieved 
degrades  himself  to  the  level  of  the  aggressor.  Within  tbe 
memory  of  men  of  middle  age,  the  duel  has  sunk  into  disrepute, 
and  the  laws  of  honor  no  longer  require  one  to  give  or  receive  a 
challenge,  for  the  good  reason  that  only  evil  can  result  from  a 
hostile  meeting.  It  settles  no  disputed  question.  It  brightenB 
no  man* s  tarnished  honor.  It  has  no  tendency  to  repair  an  in- 
jury,  or  to  prevent  a  greater.    So  may  it  soon  be  with  war. 

Xw  C.   B* 
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PEACE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  TEST. 

T^om  a  long  tried  and  very  intelligent  friend  of  our  cause,  we  bave  re« 
ettved  the  following  communication,  witb  a  request  that  we  would  "present 
ttte  leading  thought  at  the  proper  time  to  our  Board,  or  a  meeting  of  the 
Society."  We  deem  it  fairest,  and  every  way  best,  to  let  him  speak  for 
himself.  We  hope  every  Christian  reader,  more  especially  every  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  will  ponder  well  the  issue  here  presented. — Ed. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  Peace  Society  should  ap- 
peal to  the  evangelical  churches  of  our  land  to  give  the  doctrines 
of  Peace  a  place  among  their  articles  of  Christian  faith,  and  insist 
on  their  practical  observance  by  their  members  ?  Especially, 
cbould  not  the  clergy  be  called  upon  to  set  forward  and  prosecute 
such  a  work  t  We  have  the  example  of  the  faith  of  primitive 
Ciiristians  for  the  first  three  centuries,  with  all  its  efficiency. 
We  have  the  assurance  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  success  of 
the  latter-day  church  should  be  the  concomitant  of  the  reign  of 
peace  ;  all  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  corroborate 
the  same  truth ;  and  the  arguments  of  your  various  publicationa 
demonstrate,  beyond  a  rational  doubt,  that  war  is  unchristian  in 
all  its  motives,  in  all  its  tendencies,  and  in  all  its  effects.  Nay, 
vonse ;  it  is  airUagomsHc  to  Christianity  in  all  these,  a  fearful  des- 
-troyer  of  eouls,  and  a  clog  to  missionary  operations  everywhere. 
You  have  clearly  shown  that  all  the  most  plausible  arguments  in, 
£i^or  of  war  are  futile,  and  only  expose  its  deleterious  character. 
Ton  have  received  the  concurrent  approbation  of  large  bodies  of 
-Hbe  most  distinguished  clergy  in  various  evangelical  denomina- 
tk>ne,  reiterating  these  truths.  What,  then,  remains  but  to 
bring  these  sentiments  into  practical  use  in  the  church  ? 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  an  application  of  our  prift- 
ciples.  I  ask  a  clergyman  to  patronize  the  cause  of  peace  with 
Ins  influence,  his  money,  and  his  personal  efforts.  He  says,  '  I 
telieve  our  people  are  <:^H)ui  right  on  ikis  subject.  The  cause  of 
peace  has  been  forty  years  before  the  public,  and  its  friends  have 
done  what  they  can ;  but  its  main  object,  the  abolition  of  war, 
JuM  not  been  reached — ^it  is  intangible.'  And  yet  we  see  pro- 
fMsed  Christians,  of  nearly  all  denominations,  ready  to  aid  a  war, 
''right  or  wrong,*'  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  war  of  our 
veufUry,  and  ready  with  their  suffrages  to  aid  in  promoting  to 
the  highest  honors  of  our  nation,  the  man  who  shall  have  most 
dietinguiebed  himself  by  military  achievments  even  in  a  war  they 
disapprove'!  The  best  apology  for  such  an  act  is,  '  we  vote  not 
ior  ^e  war-feature  of  the  man's  character,  but  only  in  view  of 
:lu8  availability.'  Still,  however,  reluctantly  the  vote  may  be 
^ven,  it  is  nevertheless  a  vote  in  honor  of  military  achievement, 
and  in  support  of  this  pernicious  availability.  Such  complioily 
ia  inconsistent  with  Christian  character. 

Mom  diffisrent  the  course  taken  by  early  followers  of  Ohiiirt  I 
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With  the  puritan  church  of  the  first  centuries  was  not  intrusted, 
as  with  us  now  in  cfiect,  the  control  of  the  question  of  war  or 
peace ;  and  yet  they  sustained  the  position,  that  all  wars  are  un- 
lawful, and  would  sooner  suffir  martyrdom  than  fight.  At  the 
present  day  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  especially  between 
Ohristian  nations,  nay  b3  regarded  as  indirectly  at  the  option  of 
the  church,  and  still  more  especially  and  directly  so  ia.  our  own 
nation.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  professed  Christians 
of  all  evangelical  denominations  held  and  sustained  the  true 
Christian  position  relative  to  war,  a  speedy  stop  would  be  put  to 
the  practice.  Only  withdraw  from  it  religious  support,  and  it 
would  sink  of  its  own  weight. 

War  assumes  a  prerogative  of  Ood,  that  of  disposing  of  human 
life.  Hence  the  religious  sanctions  that  have  been  drawn  about 
it  by  blood-thirsty  conquerors  to  blunt  the  conscience  of  the  soldier. 
Hence  the  profane  practice  of  making  it  an  appeal  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  prayers  offered  for  its  success.  Hence,  also,  the  pro- 
mises of  future  blessedness  to  the  soldier  for  his  daring  deeds  of 
blood.  Indeed,  so  repulsive  are  the  moral  features  of  war  to  the 
natural  conscience  of  man,  that  religious  sanction  of  some  sort. 
Pagan,  Mahometan  or  Christian,  has  been  thought  essential  to  its 
successful  prosecution. 

But,  alas  I  that  our  church  members,  who  participate  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation,  should  have  the  honors  bestowed 
on  war.  Already  we  see  and  feel  its  perdcious  effects.  Our  na- 
tion, by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  first  came  out  before 
the  world,  and  took  its  stand  on  sound  political  and  Christian 
principles,  and  many  of  the  States  have  in  a  good  degree  sus- 
tained the  position.  But  the  Federal  Government,  whose  elec- 
tions have  been  so  much  marked  with  this  spirit  of  complicity 
with  war,  and  its  bantling,  slavery,  has  strangely  degenerated 
from  these  first  principles.  This  degeneracy  may  be  most  ob- 
viously traced  in  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case ;  a  decision  which  professes  to  be,  and  the  President 
claims  it,  to  be  settled  law.  The  Declaration  makes  the  rights  of 
men,  all  men  equally,  the  bestowment  of  the  Creator ;  but  that 
decision  makes  a  large  class  of  persons,  though  native  freebom 
Americans,  a  subjugated  class,  possessing  no  rights,  but  what 
the  dominant  race  see  fit  to  grant  them.  The  Declaration  makes 
it  the  object  of  government  to  secure  to  all  men  their  inalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  pursuing  happi- 
ness ;  that  decision  makes  it  one  prominent  object  of  government 
to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  dominant  over  the  'subordinate 
race.  The  Declaration  makes  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  while  that  decision 
divides  the  persons  of  the  United  States  into  a  victorious  and  a 
vanquished  race,  who  hold  each  their  respective  positions  by 
hereditary  heirship.  The  Declaration  asserts  its  principles  as  self- 
evident    The  decision  ia  support  of  its  opinions  goes  back  to 
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Oreoian  and  Roman  history,  and  finds  its  support  among  the 
fragments  of  pagan  and  despotic  mythology.  Thus  are  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  both  our  goyemmcnt  and  our  religion,  sub- 
verted by  our  complicity  with  the  doctrine,  that  power  makes 
right. 

It  must  be  obyious  to  every  discreet  observer,  that  there  is 
political  power  enough  in  the  members  of  our  churches  to  lay  a 
veto  on  such  a  course  of  things.  Is  there  not,  also,  religious  and 
moral  courage  enough  to  do  it  f  We  trust  there  is.  And  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  calling  it  forth.  The  schemes  for  farther 
enlarging  our  public  domain,  are  fast  maturing,  and  we  may 
soon  see  the  scenes  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war  re-acted,  and 
perhaps  in  a  far  more  bloody  and  horrid  form.  The  churches 
should  forestall  such  an  event ;  but  should  the  work  linger,  and 
meet  strong  opposition  from  influential  members  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  the  cause  of  peace  can  lose  nothing  from  the 
agitation.  Such  agitation  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present 
state  of  torpor  on  the  subject.  I  ardently  desire  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried.  It  is  more  than  time  to  make  the  trial.  When, 
if  not  now,  or  where  if  not  here,  can  it  ever  be  made  ?  How 
much  longer  must  we  wait  f  More  than  eighteen  centuries  have 
passed ;  and,  at  th's  rate  when  is  peace  ever  to  come,  or  Christians 
as  a  body  to  take  any  peculiar  stand  in  its  behalf?  If  the  Gospel 
is  God's  appointed  method  of  redeeming  the  world  from  war, 
and  the  church  is  God's  appointed  bearer  of  the  gospel  as  the 
"  light  of  the  world,"  how  shall  the  human  race  be  redeemed 
from  war  while  the  Church  gives  a  false  light  on  the  subject  ?  If 
our  food  be  fresh,  we  find  salt  to  season  it ;  but,  *'  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  ?"  b. 


FUTURE  CHANGE  OF  OPINION  ON  PEACK 

There  has  already  been,  especially  since  the  rise  of  Peace  Societies,  a 
very  marked  advance  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  Peace ;  but  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  expect  in  due  time  still  greater  and  more  decisive 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  We  should  be  horrified  at  modes  of  thought 
and  feeliDg  once  common  all  over  Christendom ;  and  future  ages  will  doubt* 
less  look  back  with  equal  amazement  on  not  a  few  of  the  views  now  pre- 
valent amocg  the  very  leaders  of  public  opinion  alike  in  state  and  church. 

Take  a  specimen  of  opinions  current  in  past  ages  on  the  kindred  topic 
of  duelling.  '*  The  author  of  a  curious  old  "  History  of  Duelling,"  while 
oomdemning  the  practice,  quotes  a  writer  as  arguing  thus  in  its  favor.* — 
'  Without  the  spirit  of  duelling,  there  would  be  no  living  in  a  populous 
nation.  It  is  the  tie  of  society — ^there  has  b^'en  no  virtue  which  hath 
proved  half  so  instrumental  to  the  civilizing  of  mankind.  There  are  now 
many  thousands  of  mannerly  and  well-accomplished  gentlemen  in  Europe, 
who  would  have  turned  out  very  insolent  and  insupportable  cox-comps, 
without  so  salutary  a  curb.    Is  it  not  somewhat  slrange,  that  a  nation 
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ghonld  grudge  to  see  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men  aomfieed  in  a  twehr»> 
month,  to  attaio  such  invaluahle  blessings,  especially  a  nation  that  is  wo 
ready  to  expose,  and  willing  to  lose,  many  thousands  in  a  few  hours,  with** 
out  the  least  certainty  that  any  future  benefit  shall  accrue  to  her  from  such 
a  loss?' 

Thus  our  ancestors  thought  duelling,  and  the  constant  wearing  of  a 
sword,  quite  as  necessary  as  many  now  consider  war  and  military  de- 
fences ;  but  when  people  become  reaUy  Christian,  duelling  and  war  wiU  bv 
equally  regarded  as  barbarous  and  unchristian,  and  will  be  equally  avoided. 
Tne  generations  who  shall  witness  this  blessed  conformity  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  will  be  astonished  at  the  antiquated  speeches  and  writings  of 
those  who  undertook  to  be  public  instructors,  such  as  the  following : 
"  Peace  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  war."  "  I  am  the  watch-dog.  Tear  'm. 
Be  you  prepared  ;  get  your  guns,  get  your  ships  ready,  for  depend  upon 
it,  the  Emperor  knows  that  Cherbourg  is  a  standing  menace."*  ''  A  state 
without  military  defences,  is  but  the  Utopia  of  an  immature  benevolenot. 
The  sword  of  the  avenger,  ere  it  is  sheathed,  will  drink  deep  of  the  rehA 
blood.  Let  England  be  prepared  to  say.  Amen,  to  the  sentence  which  hear 
armies  are  prepared  to  execute."'!'  '^^^  Christians  of  that  day  will  scarce- 
ly believe,  that  a  society  existed  in  England  which  issued  in  one  year  near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  when  they  shall  find 
that  even  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  said,  "  It  is  by  the  bravery  of 
the  noble  soldier,  that  the  minister  of  religion  can  prosecute  his  holy  dutie8« 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  can  flourish,  that  coQumeroe  and  education  estt 
extend  their  benefits  "X — **  Bemember  that  we  fijtht  for  truth,  and  righteona^ 
ness,  and  peace ;  that  the  wars  of  Christian  nations  are  a  final  and  awful 
appe^  to  the  justice  of  the  God  of  battles."§ — W.,  in  London  IferdkL 


THE  FEABFUL  WASTE  OF  WAR. 

In  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years — ^between  1797  and  1813 — ^theFrenok 
army  absorbed  4,556,000.  Napoleon  obtained  Iw  the  conscription  2,476,- 
000  men.  Those  who  set  out  were  neyer  freed  irom  service  !  This  is  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Dam  in  his  report  to  the  legislative  body  on  the  con- 
scription. Spain  was  the  tomb  of  most  of  the  old  soldiers ;  of  those ^  who 
remained,  the  greater  part  perished  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  army  of 
1813,  was  composed  or  recruits  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Ill- 
ness, fatigue,  and  misery  decimated  them.  Of  1,260,000  men  raised  in 
1818^ — what  a  multitude  for  a  single  year ! — ^there  remained  in  1814,  to 
defend  the  soil  of  France,  only  100,000  men  above  the  ground ! 

But  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  not  all.  To  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  men,  cut  down  by  cannon  balls  and  bullets,  must  be  added  700  millions 
of  francs,  indemnity  of  war,  paid  by  France  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  400 
millions  for  the  support  of  the  foreign  garrison,  besides  a  multitude  of 
Yirious  indemnities,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  two  milliards.  What* 
eemmentary  this  upon  the  policy  of  great  standing  armaments,  and  upon 
the  terribly  suiddaa  recoil  of  the  war-system  upon  nations ! 


•See  Speech  of  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  at  Sheffield. 
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THB  CHIKESB  WAIUSTSTEltf : 

A  KJBV1E1V   BT  TORCH-LtOHT. 

Ths  Chinese  army  may  be  estimated  at  1,000,000  men  and  more,  in- 
dtiding  what  may  be  called  the  reserve.  The  purely  Chinese  element  may 
tte  counted  among  them  for  600,000  or  700,000  men.  The  Mantchous,  who 
stre  all  compelled  to  serre  in  the  army,  are  divided  into  nine  bodies.  The 
Jfongols  do  not  supply  more  than  300,000  men. 

Just  before  the  late  war,  there  was  a  review  of  troops  by  torch-light  oa 
the  plains  of  Yan-chen-ra,  at  the  gates  of  Pekin.  The  lights  were  attach- 
^  to  the  horns  of  oxen.  There  were  twenty-one  divisions  of  the  army, 
ectending  from  east  to  west.  Enormous  lanterns  were  suspended  in  front 
df  each  division,  which  indicated  the  name  by  means  of  letters  of  rose- 
oblored  paper.  The  soldiers  passed  backwaras  and  forwards  in  confusion, 
^ach  enaeavoring  to  find  his  place.  An  immense  tent,  painted  blue,  was 
placed  on  a  hill,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  entire  plain,  and  indi- 
eUted  the  places  allocated  to  the  officers.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  brass 
cannon,  three  feet  in  length,  were  placed  in  front  of  the  tent  Kach  gun 
was  mounted  on  a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  by  means  of  knotted  ropes. 
Home  of  the  guns  were  loaded,  and  some  not,  in  consequence  perhaps  of 
fteir  imperfect  condition,  indicated  by  the  iron  hoops  with  which  thev 
irere  held  together.  The  morning  dawned  before  the  troops  were  formed 
in  line.  The  lanterns  were  removed  from  the  horns  or  the  oxen,  and 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  the  individuals  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
to  review  the  army.  These  singular  personages  descended  from  their 
palanquins,  and  entered  the  large  blue  tent.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  aU 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  cannon,  fit  for  service,  were  fired. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  charge  their  guns  is  worthy  of  re* 
teark.  They  first  load  with  a  large  quantitjr  of  **  day"  (powder  composed 
of  charcoal,  mixed  with  small  portions  of  nitre  and  sulphur,)  the^  then  fill 
the  touch-hole  with  a  fine  powder,  and  finally  they  set  fire  to  it  wiUi  a 
iuatch  of  twisted  paper.  The  cannon  advances  and  recedes,  and  some 
t<$conds  elapse  berbre  the  explosion  takes  place.  One  may  judge  by  that 
of  the  precision  of  the  fire,  and  of  the  efiect  produced  by  the  cannon  balls 
— ^When  they  are  balls,  and  not  stones, — ^which  are  projected  from  such 
ibachines. 

The  firing  of  the  infantry  succeeded  that  of  the  artillery.  The  soldiers 
fired'  twenty  at  a  time,  commencing  with  the  centre,  and  ending  with  the 
flanks ;  those  who  fired,  advanced  a  few  steps  in  the  midst  of  a  confused 
noise  of  drums  beating.  This  Species  of  manoeuvre  was  repeated  six 
times,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  fire  ceased  along  the  entire  line,  the 
soldiers  firing  the  last  shots  in  the  air,  fearing  no  doubt  to  wound  their  com* 

rades. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  their  muskets  are  far  from  being  supplied 
mth  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  ours.  What  they  call  a  gun  is  notning 
more  than  a  large  iron  cylinder,  about  ten  inches  lonR,  fixed  to  a  sto(£ 
%ithout  either  lock  or  ram-rod.  A  small  iron  rod,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
ipplied  a  match  steeped  in  saltpetre,  serves  as  a  lock,  and  sets  fire  to  the 
]^wder  placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  barrel,  and  which  is  uncovered. 

After  the  infantry  exercise  came  that  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  grouped 
il^und  the  large  blue  tent,  and  Was  charged  with  the  guard  of  the  princmal 
colors.  When  the  signal  was  given  by  bugles,  the  cavalry  marcned  for- 
iHird  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  advanced  as  fast  as  their  horses  were 
Ale.  The  race,  for  it  deserved  no  other  name,  concluded  the  review.  The 
inspectors  returned  to  their  palanquins,  the  generals  and  officers  ouitted 
like  ground,  and  the  soldiers  did  the  same,  without  order  or  object, — mamk 
ttla  FkiU. 
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RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET. 

When  he  was  stripped  of  his  coat  and  shirt,  and  placed  at  the  entry  ef 
the  terrible  street  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  the  soldier  became  pal* 
again.  Two  soldiers  went  ahead  of  him ;  taey  marched  backward,  with 
their  bayonets  presented  to  his  breast,  so  as  to  force  him  to  keep  measure 
to  a  drum  whicn  brought  up  the  rear.  The  drum  was  muffled ;  its  slow 
and  dismal  beats  sounded  like  the  music  of  a  funeral  procession.  When 
he  received  the  first  stroke,  his  features  assumed  an  expression  of  pain,  and 
his  firm-set  lips  quiyered  slightly.  This  was,  however,  the  onl^  sigpa  of  sen- 
sation. Crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  pressing  his  teeth  close 
together,  his  proud  face  remained  henceforth  immovable.  His  mercilcat 
enemies  enjoyed  but  an  incomplete  triumph  after  all;  they  might  slash  his 
body  in  pieces,  but  his  proud  and  indomitable  spirit  they  could  not  break. 

Tne  blows  descended  with  a  fearful  violence  upon  him.  After  the  first 
dozen,  blood  came ;  but  never  did  he  utter  one  single  exclamation  of  pain ; 
never,  not  even  with  a  look,  did  he  implore  for  mercy.  An  expression  of 
soom  and  disdain  was  deeply  set  on  his  face  as  pale  as  death.  When  be 
had  reached  at  last  the  left  wing  of  the  company,  his  lacerated  back  pre- 
sented a  frightful  appearance.  Even  his  most  exasperated  enemies  migfal 
well  have  been  satisned  now ;  if  it  had  but  been  possible,  the  commanding 
officer  himself  would  have  interceded  in  his  behalfl  But  this  was  not  evea 
to  be  thought  of;  the  law  must  have  its  course.  They  faced  him  right 
about ;  he  had  to  make  the  same  way  back  again. 

There  was  one  formality  connected  with  tms  punishment,  which  was  a 
cruel,  barbarous  and  shameful  mockery ;  the  delinquent  had  to  thank  hk 
executors  for  his  tortures  P  When  the  victim  had  arrived  at  the  file-leader 
of  the  right  wing  of  his  company,  and  the  dreadful  execution  was  over  at 
last,  he  threw  one  last  long  look  full  of  contempt  at  his  tormentors.  Then 
he  was  seen  staggering  like  a  drunken  man  towards  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. His  eyes,  swollen  with  blood,  beamed  with  an  unnatural  brightness  s 
his  respitation  was  short  and  painful ;  touching  his  head  with  his  right 
hand,  m  token  of  the  military  salute,  he  said  in  a  voice  that  came  out  of 
his  throat  with  a  rattling  sound,  but  that  was  nevertheless  distinctly 
audible  all  over  the  place,  '<I  have  to — thank  your  honor  fot  this  ex- 
quisite punishmenti"  and  fell  down  dead. — Bickens't  Eowehold   Word$* 


I 


CHRISTIAN  NATIONS. 
From  Wmiam  Eauntfs  "  CimUzaium  and  GKnttumUy.*' 

Christianity  has  now  been  in  the  world  upwards  of  one  ikousand  eigki 
hundred  years.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  European  natione 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Christian;  some  of  theb 
monarchs,  those  of  Most  Sacred  <md  Most  Christian  Kings!  We  have 
long  laid  to  our  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  we  are  a  dvilixed  and  a 
Christian  people.  We  talk  of  all  other  nations  in  all  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  as  savages,  barbarians,  uncivilised.  We  talk  of  the  ravafes  of  the 
Huns,  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths ;  of  the  terrible  desolations  of  Timour, 
or  Genghis  Khan.  We  talk  of  Alaric  and  Attila,  the  sweeping  carnage  of 
Mahomet,  or  the  cool  cruelties  of  more  modem  Tippoos  and  Alies.  We 
shudder  at  the  war-cries  of  naked  Indians,  and  the  ghastly  feasts  el 
cannibals,  and  bless  our  souls  that  we  are  redeemed  firom  all  these  thingSi 
and  made  modeb  of  beneficence,  and  lights  of  God  in  the  earth ! 

It  is  high  time  that  we  looked  a  little  more  rigidly  into  our  pretencee. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  examined,  on  Uie  evidence  of  taota,  whether  we  are 
quite  so  refined,  quite  so  dTiliied,  quite  so  Christian  as  we  "^  ~^  "^ 
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to  be.    It  is  high  time  that  we  look  boldly  into  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tien,  and  learn  actually  whether  the  mighty  distanee  between  our  goodness 
aftd  the  moral  depravity  of  other  neople  really  exists.     Whether,  in  fact,  foe 
ore  Christum  at  all!    Have  bloodshed  and  cruelty  then  ceased  in  Europe  P 
AfKer  a  thousand  yean  of  acquaintance  with  the  most  merciful  and  the  most 
hearenly  of  religions,  do  the  national  characters  of  Europeans  reflect  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  that  religion  ?    Are  we  distinguished  by  our  peace, 
as  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  P    Are  we  renowned  for  our  eager- 
ness to  seek  and  save,  as  the  followers  of  the  universal  Saviour  P    Are  oar 
annals  redolent  of  the  delightful  love  and  friendship  which  one  would 
naturally  think  must,  after  a  thousand  years,  distinguish  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  the  peculiar  and  adopted  children  of  Htm  who  said 
*'  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another?"    lliese  are  very  natural,  but  nevertheless  venr  awkward 
questions.    If  ever  there  was  a  quarter  of  the  globe  distinguished  by  its 
quarrels,  its  jealousies,  its  everlasting  wars  and  bloodshed,  it  is  Europe. 
Sinoe  these  soi-dieanl  Christian  nations  have  risen  into  any  degree  of 
strength,  what  single  evidence  of  Christianity  have  they,  as  nations,  ex- 
hibitCKlP    Eternal  warfare !  —  is  that  Christianity  P    The  most  subtile  or 
absurd  pretences  to  seise  upon  each  other's  possessions,  the  contempt  of 
fiuth  in  treaties,  the    bieuest  policy,  the   most   scandalous  profligacy    of 
public  morals,  the  most  abominable  international  laws !  -^  are  they  Cnris  - 
tianity  P    And  yet  they  are  the  history  of  Europe.    Nations  of  men  selling 
themselves  to  do  murder,  that  ruthless  kings  might  ravish  each  other's 
orowns— nations  of  men,  standing  with  jealous  eyes  on  the  perpetual  watch' 
o&  each,  other  witn  arms  in  their  hands,  oaths  in  their  mouths,  and  curses  in 
their  hearts —^  are  those  Christians P    Yet  there  is  not  a  man  acquainted' 
with  the  history  of  Europe  that  will  even  attempt  to  deny  that  that  is  the' 
history  of  Europe.    For  what  are  all  international  boundaries,  our  lines 
of  demarcation,  our  frontier  fortresses  and  sentinels,  our  martello  towers 
and  guard  ships ;  our  walled  and  gated  cities,  our  bastions  and  batteries, 
and  our  jealous  passports  P    These  are  all  barefaced  and  glaring  testi- 
monies, that  our  pretence  of  Christianity  is  a  mere  assumption  ;  that  after' 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  of  the  boasted  possession  of  Christianity, 
Europe  has  not  yet  learned  to  govern  itself  by  its  plainest  precepts ;  and 
that  ner  children  have  no  claim  to,  or  reliance  on,  that  spirit  of  "  love 
which  casteth  out  all  fear." 

It  is  very  well  to  vaunt  the  title  of  Christian  one  to  another  —  every' 
nation  knows  in  its  own  soul  it  is  a  hollow  pretence.  While  it  boasts  of 
the  Christian  name,  it  dare  not  for  a  moment  throw  itself  upon  a  Christian 
faith  in  its  neighbor.  No ;  centuries  of  the  most  unremitted  hatred,  blood^ 
poured  over  every  plain  of  Europe,  and  sprinkled  on  its  very  mountain- 
tops,  cry  out  too  dreadfully,  that  it  is  a  dismal  cheat.  Wars  the  most 
lavage  and  unprovoked;  oppressions  the  most  desparate;  tyrannies  the 
most  ruthless ;  massacres  the  most  horrible ;  death-nres  and  tortures  the 
most  exquisite,  perpetrated  one  on  another  for  the  faith  and  in  the  very 
name  of  Ood ;  aungeons  and  inquisitions ;  the  blood  of  the  Vaudois,  and 
the  flaming  homes  of  the  Covenanters,  are  all  in  their  memories,  and  give 
the  lie  to  their  professions.  No ;  Poland  rent  in  sunder;  the  iron  heel  of 
Austria  on  the  prostrate  neck  of  Italy;  the  invasions  and  aggressions 
without  end,  make  Christian  nations  laugh  with  a  hollow  mockery  in  their 
hearts,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  solemn  professions  of  the  Christian  virtue 
and  faith. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  this  character  applies  rather  to  past  Europe  than 
to  the  present  What!  are  all  these  things  at  an  end?  For  what  then 
are  all  these  standing  armies  P    What  all  these  marching  armies  P    What 
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these  men-of-waT  on  the  ocean?  What  these  atrocities  going  on  from 
year  to  year  in  Spain  P  Has  any  age  or  nation  seen  such  battles  waged  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  time  P  How  many  Waterloos  can  the  annals  of 
the  earth  reckon  P  What  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  can  be  compared  to  the 
Napoleon  of  modem  Europe  P  The  greatest  scourge  of  nations  that  ever 
arose  on  this  planet ;  the  most  tremendous  meteor  that  ever  burnt  along 
its  surface !  Have  the  multitudes  of  those  who  deem  themselves  tlw 
phibsophical  and  refined,  as  well  as  the  Christians  of  Europe,  ceased  to  ad- 
mire this  modern  Moloch,  and  to  forget,  in  his  individual  and  retributary 
sufiferin^s  at  St.  Helena,  the  countless  agonies  and  the  measureless  ruin 
that  he  inflicted  on  innocent  and  even  distant  nations  P 

While  we  retain  a  blind  admiration  of  martial  genius,  wilfully  shutting 
our  senses  and  our  minds  to  the  crimes  and  the  pangs  that  constitute 
its  shadow,  it  is  laughable  to  say  that  we  have  progressed  beyond  our 
fathers  in  Christian  knowledge.  At  this  moment  all  Europe  stands  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  peace  of  every  individual  nation  is  preserved,  not  by  the 
moral  probity  and  the  mutual  faith  which  are  the  natural  growth  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  but  by  the  jealous  watch  of  armed  bands,  and  the  coarse 
and  undisguised  force  of  brute  strength.  To  this  moment  not  the  slightest 
advance  is  made  towards  a  r  gular  system  of  settling  national  disputes  by 
the  head  instead  of  the  hand.  To  this  moment'  the  stupid  practice  of 
settling  individual  disputes  between  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
superior  education  and  knowledge,  by  putting  bullets,  instead  of  sound 
reason,  into  each  other's  heads,  is  as  common  as  ever.  If  we  really  are 
philosophical,  why  do  we  not  show  it  P  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  our 
learning,  our  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and,  above  all,  to  our  religion, 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  if  a  dispute  arise  between  us  as  nations  or  as  men, 
we  fall  to  blows,  instead  of  rational  inquiry  and  adjustment.  Is  Chris- 
tianity then  so  abstruse P  No;  "He  that  runneth  may  read,  and  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein."  Then  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  have  we  not  learned  it,  seeing  that  it  so  closely  concerns 
our  peace,  our  security,  and  our  happiness  ?  Surely  a  thousand  years  is 
time  enough  to  teach  that  which  is  so  plain  and  of  such  immense  im- 
portance !  We  call  ourselves  civilized ;  yet  we  are  daily  perpetrating  the 
grossest  outrages.  We  boast  of  our  knowledge ;  yet  we  do  not  know  how 
to  live  one  with  another  half  so  peaceably  as  wolves.  We  term  ourselves 
Christians ;  yet  the  plainest  injunction  of  Christ,  "to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,*'  we  have  yet,  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  to  adopt ! 

But  most  monstrous  of  all  has  been  the  moral  blindness  or  the  savage 
recklessness  of  ourselves  as  Englishmen. 

Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 

To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 

Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 

Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague, 

Battle  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows) 

We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 

For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 

The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of — 

Spectators  and  not  combatants  t    Abroad, 

Stuffed  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names 

And  adjurations  or  the  God  in  heaven. 

We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certaifi  death 

Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands  I    Boys  and  girls 

And  women,  that  woiUd  groan  io  see  a  child  I 

FuU  off  an  insecfs  leg,  ail  read  of  war,  I 
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The  best  amusement  for  our  morning's  meal. 

The  poor  wretch  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 

From  curses ,  who  knows  scarce  words  enough 

To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Father, 

Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute, 

Technical  in  ^  ictories  and  defeat, 

And  all  our  dainty  tenns  for  fratricide ; 

Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  ton&;ue8, 

Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling,  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  soldier  aied  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  his  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Passed  off  to  heaven,  translated,  not  killed ; 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 

No  God  to  judge  him  ?    Thei-efore  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings  ? 


DANGER  OF  ARMED  DEFENCK 

Two  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  proceeding  homewards  recently 
about  midnight,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  were  violently  assaulted 
by  a  drunken  man,  who,  in  the  scufile  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a 
aword-cane  by  one  of  the  ofiicers,  and  was  left  lying  dead  in  the  road.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  on  the  inquest,  that  the  officer,  Lieutenant 
Clavering,  though  apprehensive,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  *'  have  pricked 
the  man,*'  had  no  idea  of  the  fatal  injury  hie  assailant  had  sustained,  and 
immediately  on  seeing  a  report  in  the  papers  of  the  finding  of  the  dead 
body,  he  at  once  gave  information  to  the  police  authorities,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  concern  at  what  had  occurred. 

We  notice  this  unhappy  case,  because  the  comments  upon  it  which  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  admit  of  a  meaning  and  application 
much  more  imnortant  and  significant  than  perhaps  the  writers  intended. 
The  practice  of  carrying  deadly  weapons  of  defence  is  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  a  more  stringent  law,  if  necessary,  is  suggested, 
mUiin^  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  person  to  carry  any  such  weapon  as  that 
used  with  such  fatal  effect  by  Lieutenant  Clavering.  It  is  argued,  that  the 
practice  of  Cbrrying  deadly  weapons  conduces  far  more  to  the  danger  of 
society  than  to  individual  security.  The  possible  death  of  a  wretched 
drunken  brawler  in  such  a  fray,  is  neld  of  so  much  moment  as  to  call  for  a 
prohibitorv  law,  by  wliich  every  citizen  shall  be  forbidden  to  arm  himself 
in  his  walks  with  weapons  of  defence,  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  others. 

We  rejoice  to  see  such  a  position  taken  by  our  journalists ;  but  surely 
the  arguments  thus  emplo;jred  to  mstify  individual  msarmament,  apply  witn 
tenfold  force  to  the  necessity  and  duty  of  disarming  states.  '  Better,'  thus 
runs  the  argument, '  that  men  should  incur  some  personal  danger,  or  be 
exposed  to  an  occasional  affront,  than  they  should  be  entrusted  with  a 
ireapon  to  strike  their  assailant  dead'  at  their  feet.'  By  the  same  ml^ 
better  that  nations  should  run  some  peril,  or  exercise  mutual  forbearance 
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under  offence,  than  that  they  should  seek  defence  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
or  be  always  ready  to  do  wholesale  murder  whenever  a  cry  of  vengeance 
rings  through  the  land. 

No  government  should  be  entrusted  with  the'  dangerous  liberty  to  carry 
arms.  The  abuse  of  that  liberty  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  use. 
The  sword  may  be  drawn  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  it  will 
speedily  be  wielded  for  purposes  of  aggression,  of  conquest  or  revenge. 
A  people  may  rush  to  arms,  with  **  Liberty"  for  their  watchword ;  but  in 
almost  every  war  so  commenced,  it  has  been  Liberty  that  has  received  its 
death- wound,  and  Despotism  that  has  reaped  the  substantial  fruits  of  the 
Btruggle. 

Nations  have  too  long  dared  the  penalties  of  their  gpreat  standing  arma- 
ments, and  those  penalties  attest  the  folly  of  such  daring.  It  is  time  now 
that  enlightened  and  Christian  communities  should  begin  to  dare  the  poliey 
of  disarmament,  to  refuse  to  lift  the  sword  one  against  another,  and  learn 
the  art  of  war  no  more.  The  dangers  of  such  a  policy  are  imaginary ;  for  it 
is  enjoined  by  a  lawgiver  whose  precepts  are  divine.  Yet  the  very  journals 
which  have  so  judicously  and  powerfully  argued  the  necessity  of  individual 
disarmament,  nave  been  the  foremost  to  cry  out  for  the  increase  of  Eng- 
land's war  establishment.  More  soldiers  !  more  ships !  more  batteries ! 
It  never  occurs  to  these  alarmists,  that  increase  of  armament  means  in- 
crease of  danger,  increase  of  blood,  increase  of  taxation ;  and  the  final 
result  no  man  can  pretend  to  foretel.  In  the  midst  of  this  infatuation  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  occur  to  us :  *'  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses  ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God."  —  E.  F,in 
Lond,  Her.  of  Peace. 

SCEAPS  FBOM  CABLYLK  AKD  SPT7B0E0N. 

Caklyle's  Definition  of  a  Battle.  —  A  terrible  conjugation  of  the 
verb  to  kill  —  I  kill,  thou  kiUest,  he  kUls ;  we  kill,  ye  kill,  they  kill,  all 
kUl." 

Spubgeon  on  Peace.  —  I  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  monuments  in  Trafalgar^square,  which  now  bear  the 
statues  of  a  Nelson  and  a  Nanier,  great  warriors  though  they  were,  shall 
have  in  their  place  a  Whitefield  and  a  Wesley.  The  day  is  coming  when 
Peace  Rhall  triumph  over  Wax ;  and  I  hail  the  dawn  of  that  happy  time 
with  delight 

HOW  WAR  EXPENSES  ARE  INCREASED: 

OB  THE  USUAL  PLEAS  OF  POLITICIANS  FOR  KOBE  EXPENPITUBES  ON  THE 

ABMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  the  great  engines  employed  by  despots  to  com- 
pass their  ends,  are  also  the  chief  tools  of  demagogues  under  a  popular 
government  for  gaining  their  selfish  purposes.  A  minute  analysis  of  our  own 
political  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  would  very  clearly  and  strikingly 
show  this ;  and  from  a  late  able  article  in  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  we 
take  some  very  pregnant  facts  and  figures  illustrating  similar  tricks  of 
English  politicians  : — 

"  The  cost  of  our  naval  and  military  establishments  for  the  present  year 
is  £22,520,000.  In  the  year  1835,  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  was  £11,750,000,  showing  an  increase  in  the  sum  now  ex- 
pended of  very  nearly  one-half.  What  sound  reason  can  be  asssigned  for 
this  enoi  mous  increase  ?    It  is  not  the  war  in  India ;  for  that  is  to  b« 
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defrayed  out  of  the  resources  of  India.  So  at  least  we  are  told  ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  no  part  of  the  Indian  expenditure  is  included  in  the 
twenty-two  millions  mentioned  above.  It  is  not  the  growth  of  our  colo* 
nial  possessions ;  for  so  far  as  we  know,  no  colony  of  any  importance  has 
been  added  to  nur  empire  since  1835.  It  is  not  the  extension  of  our  com- 
mprce ;  for  in  those  parts  of  the  worl  1  where  it  has  been  most  extended,  it  re- 
quires no  protection  whatever  from  our  armed  forces,  and  receives  none. 
How,  then,  has  this  prodigious  increase  taken  place  P  Why,  every  two  or 
three  years  within  the  period  we  have  named,  some  convenient  pretext  or 

§anic  nas  been  got  up  just  before  the  voting  of  the  annual  estimates,  un- 
er  cover  of  which  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  our  military 
establishments,  professedly  only  to  meet  and  ride  out  that  Fpe  ial  tempo- 
rary emergency,  though,  when  the  pretended  emergency  is  \  as*,  the  aug- 
mented war  preparations,  instead  of  being  relinquished,  are  made  perma- 
nent. 

We  will  cite  here  a    few  facts  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  managed.     In   1836,  there  was  a  great  apprehension  felt  or 
feigned  of  a  Kus<«ian  invasion ;  an  apprehension  whicn  every  body   now 
can  see  was  utterly  groundless  and  ridiculous.    Immediately,  there  was  an 
addition  of  5,000  seamen  to  the  navy.    1  hat  bugbear  disappeared  in  a  few 
months  ;  but  the  5,000  men  remained.    In  1838,  there  was  a  rebellion  in 
Canada,  the  result  of  our  own  gross  misgovernroent.    That  (?ave  rise  to  an 
increase  of  8,000  to  our  army.    The  rebellion  has  long  subsided,  and  Can- 
ada is  tranquil  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment; but  the  8,000  were  not  reduced.     In  1839,  there  was  a  Chartist  in- 
surrection at  Newport ;  and  straightway  there  was  an  addition  to  the  army  of 
5,000  men  rank  and  file.    That  domestic  disturbance  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  country  has  been  for  years  in  profound  tranquility ;  but  the  5,000 
men,  called  out  to  meet  that  emergency,  were  not  diminished.     In  1840 
and  184 1,  there  was  a  ouarrel  with  France  about  Syria,  and  with  America 
about  the  afiair  of  M'Leod  ;  and  there  was  an  increase  of  5,000  sailors 
made  at  that  time.    Those  differences  have  long  been  settled  and  healed  ; 
and  yet  the  5,000  additional  sailors  remain.    In  1842,  we  had  a  dispute 
with  America,  about  the  Maine  Boundary ;  4,000  men  more  were  added  to 
our  marine.    But  Lord  Ashburton  went  to  America,  and  returned  with  a 
treaty,  settling  amicably  the  whole  question  about  the  Boundary ;  but  the 
4,000  sailors  were  not  reduced.    In  1846,  there  was  a  panic  of  a  French  war 
about  Mr.  Prichard  and  Tahiti,  which  kept  the  two  countries  in  a  fever  for 
many  months,  and  was  used,  of  course,  as  an  irresistible  plea  for  augment- 
ing our  armaments.    In  1845,  we  .had  another  dispute  with  America  about 
the  Oregon  Boundary.    Well,  in  that  year  we  had  an  increase  in  the  esti- 
mates of  £1,700,000  in  the  army,  navy  and  ordinance.      But  the  Oregon 
question  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  Sir  Hober  PeePs  government  in 
1846  ;  still  the  increased  armament  was  not  reduced.    In  1846,  we  had  a 
diplomatic  quarrel  with  France  about  the  Spanish  marriages,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pamphlet  of  Prince  de  Joinville,  led  to  an  increase  of  our  ar- 
maments that  year  by  £1,200,000.    In  1849,  we  had  a  tremendous  panic — 
the  Duke  of  VVellington,  Lord  Ellismere,  and  Mr.  Pigou,  the  gunpowder- 
maker,  persuading  us  that  Louis  Phillipe  and  the  French  were  going  to  in- 
vade us.     Well,  we  had  another  increase  of  the  army  and  ordnance  in  that 
year  of  £1, 000,900.    But  the  revolution  put  and  end  to  the  possibility  of 
XiOuis  Phillipe  invading  England,  except  as  a  poor  homeless  fugitive  exile. 
But  then  the  revolution  itself  was  going  to  invade  us,  and  therefore  our  war 
establishments  must  be  kept  up  !   Then  came  the  elevation  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  power,  which  was  tne  signal  for  another  terrible  panic,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  dose  of  80,000  militia  men  could  allay.    NotwitbsUnding,  how- 
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ever,  the  embodiment  of  this  '  braye  domestic  force/  the  panic  was  still 
kept  up,  so  that  we  had  in  the  year  1852,  5,000  sailors  and  1,500  marines 
added  at  an  expense  of  £600,000. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  erery  one  of  these  panics,  about  inyasion 
of  war,  ended  in  nothing  ;  but  the  prodigious  armaments  they  called  forth 
were  still  kept  up,  until  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  have,  in  less 
than  twenty-five  years,  been  about  doubled,  all  resulting  from  the&e  suc- 
cessive pleas  of  necessity  about  meeting,  danger  that  in  every  case  van- 
ished in  smoke. 

Finally  came  the  Russian  War,  upon  which  we  expended  £100,000,000, 
and  40,000  human  lives,  and  which  was  undertaken,  we  are  t'>ld,  in  order, 
by  one  great  effort,  to  win  security  for  ourselves  and  for  Europe,  against 
tne  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  was  concludeii  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  in  which  it  was  supposed  we  had  extorted  '  a  material  guarantee  ' 
for  that  security  from  the  power  whom  we  professed  to  fear,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  solemn  engagements  of '  perpetual  peace  and  friendship '  with  our 
late  foe,  and  a  most  affectionate  and  eternal  alliance  with  the  other  states 
that  had  fought  with  us  in  the  war.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  securi- 
ties, covenants  and  friendships,  bought  by  such  fearful  and  costly  sacrifices, 
when  the  war  ended,  instead  of  returning  to  our  pievious  state,  as  regards 
our  naval  and  military  establishments,  we  found  ourselves  saddled  with  an 
increase  in  our  estimates  of  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling  as  com« 
pared  with  what  they  were  before  the  war. 

Well,  but  are  we  satisfied  now?  Is  it  felt,  after  all  these  prodigious 
augmentations  going  on  from  year  to  year,  until  they  have  been  doubled 
in  twenty-:  hree  years,  that  at  last  we  are  in  a  condition  of  adequate  de- 
fence, and  may  enjoy  some  sense  of  security,  as  the  fruit  of  the  treasure  we 
have  lavished  with  so  prodigal  a  hand  ?  Security !  So  far  otherwise,  that 
if  we  may  believe  certain  of  our  public  oracles,  we  have  never  been,  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  history,  in  such  imminent  peril,  in  such  an  utterly  help- 
less and  defenceless  plight !  If  we  ask  what  then  has  become  of  all  the 
money  we  have  paid  for  purposes  of  defence,  amounting,  even  ap%rt  from 
the  Russian  war  expenditure,  to  some  £730,000,000  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  we  are  told  that  we  are  a  set  of  impertinent,  mean-spirited,  sordid- 
minded  fellows  to  ask  such  questions." 

What  enormous  expenses !  Here  we  have  the  military  establishment 
of  England  increased  in  little  over  twenty  years  more  than  $50,000,000  a 
year  during  a  time  of  profound  peace  ;  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  even 
that  aristocratic,  expensive  government  would  have  been  without  this  mis- 
erable suicidal,  war-system.  In  forty-three  years,  she  spent,  besides  the 
cost  of  her  Crimean  war,  no  less  than  $3,650,000,000,  an  average  of 
some  eighty-five  millions  a  year !  Just  try  to  conceive  this  vast  sum  of 
$3,650,000,000  if  you  can.  Why,  it  would  take  a  man,  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  minute,  ten  hours  a  day  to  count  it  all  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety -five  years !  It  is  a  marvel  how  England  has  so  long 
borne  such  a  load ;  and  it  proves  the  indomitable  force  and  elasticity  of  her 
character,  beyond  that  of  any  other  people  on  earth. 

It  is  more  than  time  for  us  to  take  warning  from  such  am  example.  We 
are  goin^  on  in  still  more  gigantic  strides,  considering  our  age ;  and,  if  our 
people  do  not  hold  back  our  politicians  from  their  reckless  schemes  of  ex- 
penditure chiefly  for  war  purposes,  we  shall  ere  long  equal,  if  we  do  not 
exceed,  in  this  respect,  even  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT : 

PAXIL'S    TIEW    OF    THB    POWERS    THAT    BE. 

In  reading  the  last  Advocate,  I  find  your  worthy  correspondent,  L.  C.  R , 
lahorinx  under  what  I  regard  an  error,  and  a  very  common  one ;  one 
which,  as  a  misinterpretation  of  scripture,  has  done  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  to  keep  back  good  men,  especially  the  clergy,  from  active  and 
eflScient  co-operation  in  Uie  cause  of  peace.  1  speak  of  L.  C,  R.  as  a  wor- 
thy correspondent,  for  he  very  happily  expresses  the  views  I  have  long  en- 
tertained on  his  theme  until  you  recti. h  p.  235,  sec.  3.  What  I  regard  his 
error  is,  that  civil  officers  derive  their  official  power  directly  from  God,  ir- 
respective of  the  manner  or  agents  of  their  appointment. 

Now,  I  believe  the  true  view,  and  that  corroborated  by  scripture,  is  that 
man,  as  a  rational  being,  is  bound  by  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  by  the 
law  of  his  nature,  to  govern  himself;  that  law  and  civil  government, 
rightly  understood  and  construted,  is  but  a  contribution  and  combination 
of  the  governmental  powers  of  a  great  body  of  self-governing  individuals  to 
supply  the  lack  of  sucn  among  them  as  are  too  weak  or  too  wicked  to  govern 
themselves.  ''  The  law  is  not  made  for  the  righteous  man,  but  for  the  law- 
less.**  I  regard  it  pertinent  to  a  State  to  form  its  own  organic  law,  ever  keep- 
ing, however,  within  the  purview  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  to  require  its  agents 
to  officiate  in  their  several  departments  in  accordance  vrtth  it.  An  officer, 
in  his  acceptance  of  office,  is  equally  bound  to  see  that  nothing  is  required 
of  him  in  a  constitution  inconsistent  with  the  Moral  Law. 

This,  which  is  the  prima  fade  view  of  the  subject,  is,  I  think  also  corrobo- 
rated by  scripture.  See  1  Samuel,  8 :  7—9.  Luke  22  :  25, 26,  and  Prov. 
16  :  32.  But  as  a  few  expressions  in  the  section  to  which  I  am  replying, 
are  taken  from  Romans  13,  and  as  that  scripture  is  often  used  to  sanction 
government,  abstractly  considered,  and  clothe  it  with  divine  authority,  and 
the  power  of  binding  men*s  consciences,  I  will  give  my  views  on  the  pas- 
sage:— 

1  think  it  was  designed  for  a  concrete  case.  It  was  addressed  to  a  church 
composed  of  Christian  Jews,  and  those  converted  from  paganism  to  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Both  classes  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  full  persuasion  that  civil  govtmment,  and  its  laws,  derived  their  bind- 
ing force  from  some  invisible,  superhuman  power.  Hence  their  scruples 
about  rendering  obedience  to  the  Roman  power,  lest  they  should  th'jreby 
pay  worship  to  Jupiter.  The  apostle,  after  closing  the  doctrinal  part  of  his 
letter,  as  in  chapter  11,  proceeds  to  practical  applications  and  exhortations. 
Among  other  subjects,  he  speaks  of  allegiance  tnus,  (as  I  think  it  may  be 
rendered  without  violence  to  the  true  sense),  '  Admit  e-  ch  individual  to 
be  subject  to  the  authorities.  For  there  is  no  power,  hut  of  God,  (none  of 
Jupiter.)  The  present  existing  power  is  by  the  providential  arrangement 
of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  (nwt  Jupiter) 
the  providential  arrangement  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to 
themselves  condemnation  from  the  ruler.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  the  evil.  Wouldst  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  power? 
lio  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  ;  for  by 
God's  arrangement,  he  is  a  minister  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  because  he  beareth  not  penal  power  in  vain,  for 
he  is,  under  God*s  providential  arrangement,  an  avenger  executing  wrath 
upc  n  every  one  that  doeth  evil.  So  ye  see,  as  the  good  is  enjoined,  and 
the  evil  forbidden  by  him,  ye  are  laid  under  the  necessity  of  being  subject 
not  only  for  fear  of  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For  like  reason, 
pay  ye  tribute  also,  (tribute-paying  to  Roman  authority  being  regarded  as  i 
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test  of  Jewish  adherence)  for  the  business  occupies  his  time,  and  entxtlct 
him  to  pay.' 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  above  is  a  correct  literal  rendering ;  but  it 
presents  my  understanding^  of  the  passage,  and  is  taking  no  more  liberty 
than  is  just  and  common  m  understanding  Paul  in  other  passages,  where 
he  says,  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  of  meats  or  drink,  or  of  a  holv  day,  or  of 
the  sabbath  days."  "  Ever^r  creature  of  God  is  good  and  nothing  to  be  re- 
fused," &c.  "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing." 
Who  would  profane  these  sori^tures  by  attempting  to  make  them  justify 
the  Sabbath-oreaker,  the  inebriate  and  the  cannibal  ?  Or  understand  that 
the  rite  of  circumcision  placed  the  subject  beyond  the  benefits  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  Yet  I  could  no  sooner  believe  from  Romans  13  :  1 — 8,  that  govern- 
ments have  power  to  bind  men's  consciences.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  confer  on  government  powers  thev  do  not  possess.  True ;  but  to 
whom  was  the  injunction  given,  *'  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed?"  Was  it  not  to  n:an  P  And  cannot  man,  the 
community,  delegate  that  duty  to  an  executioner  P  But,  if  man  confer  goT- 
emmental  power,  where  is  the  sanction  of  law  P  I  answer,  in  the  Moral 
law.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Increase  the  sanction 
of  this  precept  by  the  numerical  aggregate  of  neighbors  in  a  State,  it  will 
afford  to  any  moral  man  sufficient  motive  to  obev  gcvernment  in  things 
lawful.  And  does  not  the  designation  of  different  duties  to  the  judge  and 
sheriff  belong  to  those  who  form  the  organic  law  of  a  State  P  If  we  believe 
that  the  Bible  enjoins  on  man  the  shedding  of  blood  for  murder,  caxmot 
man  combine  that  power  in  officials  P 

This  view,  if  just,  I  deem  highly  important  to  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
verily  believe  that  a  sort  of  veneration  for  civil  government,  derived  from 
this  and  a  few  kindred  passages,  has  done  much  to  keep  back  many  of  our 
best  ministers  and  churches  from  an  independent,  rational  view  of  war. 
"  Considering  the  mystic  divinity  hidden  in  civil  government,  can  their 

great  business,  war,  oe  wrong  ?"  "  Let  us  not  speak  evil  of  dignities." 
omething  like  this  I  too  frequently  meet  in  reply  to  peace  pleading.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  church  militant  is  God  s  appointed  instrumentality 
for  )  ecovering  the  world  from  war,  and  that  she  is  making  some  progress 
in  this  direction.  Were  the  Protestant  churches  generally  to  bear  a  pro- 
tent,  strong  and  decided,  against  war,  such  as  they  have  done  against  the 
hierarchial  power  claimed  by  the  Pope,  the  practice  of  war,  and  the  laws  of 
war,  would  ere  long  disappear  from  amonf  Christian  nations.  And  I  have 
as  little  doubt  that,  until  this  is  done,  little  progress  will  be  made  in  doing 
it  away.  War  is  a  prime  instrumentality  of  alhed  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  ;  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  s.  w.  B. 


A  SEA-FIGHT: 

DESCRIBED  BT  A  SAILOB  ENGAGED  IN  IT. 

« 

The  firing,  says  Leech,  commenced.  The  roaring  of  cannon  could  now 
be  beared  from  all  parts  of  our  trembling  ship,  and,  mingling  with  that  of 
our  foes,  it  made  a  most  hideous  noise.  jBy  and  by,  I  heard  the  shot  strike 
the  side  of  our  ship ;  the  whole  scene  grew  indiscnbably  confused  and  hor- 
rible ;  it  was  like  some  awfully  tremendous  thunder-storm,  carrying  death 
in  every  flash,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  its  victims ;  only  in  our  case 
the  scene  was  rendered  more  horrible  by  the  torrents  of  blood  on  our 
decks. 

The  cries  of  the  wounded  now  rang  through  all  parts  of  the  ship.  These 
were  carried  to  the  cock-pit  as  fast  as  they  fell|  while  those  more  fortunate 
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men  vho  were  killed  outright,  were  immediately  thrown  overboard.  A  man 
had  one  of  his  hands  cut  off  by  a  shot,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he 
reeeivi'd  another  shot,  ^hich  tore  open  his  bowels  in  a  terrible  manner.  As 
he  fell,  two  or  three  men  took  him,  and  as  he  could  not  live,  threw  him 
overboard.  The  battle  went  on.  Our  men  kept  cheering  with  all  their 
night.  I  cheered  with  them,  though  1  confess  I  scarcely  know  for  what. 
So  terrible  had  been  the  work  of  destruction  round  us,  it  was  termed  the 
alaughter-house.  We  had  several  boys  and  men  killed  and  wounded  near 
ita.  The  schoolmaster  received  a  death-wound.  The  brave  boatswain, 
who  came  from  the  sick  bed  to  the  din  of  battle,  was  fastening  a  stopper 
on  a  back-stay  which  had  been  shot  away,  when  hishead  was  smashed  to 
pieces  by  a  cannon-ball ;  another  man  going  to  complete  the  unfinished 
task,  was  also  struck  down.  A  fellow,  named  John,  was  carried  past  me, 
wounded ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  the  large  blood -drops  fall  pat,  pat,  on 
the  deck ;  hie  wounds  were  mortal.  Such  was  the  terrible  scene,  amid 
which  we  kept  on  shouting  and  firing.  Our  men  fought  like  tigers, 
Some  of  them  pulled  off  their  jackets  and  vests ;  while  some,  with 
nothing  but  a  handkerchief  tied  around  the  waistbands  of  their  trowsers. 
fought  like  heroes. 

The  din  of  battle  oontinued.  Grape  and  canister  shot  were  poured 
through  our  port-holes  like  leaden  rain,  carrying  death  in  their  trail.  The 
large  shot  came  against  the  ship^s  side  like  iron  hail,  shaking  her  to  the 
ver^  keel,  or  passing  through  her  timbers,  and  scattering  terrific  splinters 
'wbich  did  a  more  appalling  work  than  even  their  own  death -giving  blows. 
What  with  splinters,  cannon-balls,  grape  and  canister,  poured  incessantly 
npon  us,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  the  work  of  death  went  on  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  satisfactory  even  to  the  king  of  terrors  him- 
self. 

Suddenly  the  rattling  of  the  iron  hail  ceased.  We  were  ordered  to  cease 
firing.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  stifled  groans  of 
the  brave  sufferers  below.  The  enemy  had  shot  ahead  to  repair  damages, 
while  we  were  so  cut  up  that  we  lay  utterly  helpless.  Our  head-braces 
were  shot  away ;  the  fore  and  main  top-masts  were  gone ;  the  mizzen  mast 
hung  ever  the  stern,  having  carried  several  men  over  in  its  fall ;  we  were  a 
complete  wreck.  The  officers  held  a  council,  and  concluded  to  strike  our 
eolors. 

I  now  went  below  to  see  how  matters  appeared  there.  The  first  ob  ect 
I  met  was  a  man  bearing  a  limb  which  bad  just  been  detached  from  some 
suffering  wretch.  Pursuing  my  way  to  the  ward  room.  I  necessarily 
passed  through  the  steerage,  wiiich  was  strewed  with  the  wounded  ;  it  was 
a  sad  spectacle,  made  more  appalling  by  the  groans  end  cries  which  rent 
the  air.  Some  were  groaning,  others  were  swearing  most  bitterly,  a  few 
were  praying,  while  those  last  arrived  were  begging  most  piteously  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed  next.  The  surgeon  and  his  mate  were  smeared  with 
blood  from  head  to  foot ;  thev  looked  more  like  butchers  than  doctors. 
Haring  so  many  patients,  they  had  once  shifted  their  quarters  from  the  cock- 
pit to  the  steerage ;  they  now  removed  to  the  ward-room,  and  the  long 
table,  round  which  the  officers  had  sat  over  many  a  merrv  feast,  was  soon 
covered  with  the  bleeding  forms  of  maimed  and  mutilated  seamen.  Most 
of  the  poor  fellows  were  stretched  out  on  the  gory  deck,  and  it  was  with 
exceeding  difficulty  I  moved  through  the  steerage,  it  was  so  covered  with 
mangled  men,  and  so  slippery  with  streams  of  blood. 

QjJVB  BEOOYEBED  IN  Indu.— Over  a  million  of  guns,  including  cannons 
and  small  arms,  have  been  returned  to  the  Englijh  by  the  vanquished  Se- 
poys. 
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IMPROVED  WEAPONS  OF  WAR. 

The  hig;1ie8t  degree  of  talent  and  science  in  the  world  has  for  ages  past  been 
put  in  requiaition  to  perfect  the  art  of  human  destruction  in  war.  Had  a  tithe 
of  the  resources,  enlisted  in  this  work  of  hell,  been  consecrated  to  the  god- 
like aim  of  insuring  the  permanent  reign  of  peace  among  civilized  nationi- 
the  sword  of  all  Christendom  would  long  ere  this  have  been  turned  into  imple- 
ments of  peaceful  industry,  and  war  would  have  lived  only  in  the  reccord  of 
a  by-gone  barbarism.  There  seems  just  now  a  simultaneous  competition 
in  England,  France  and  our  own  country,  to  bring  into  use  an  improved 
kind  of  cannon  that  will  send  a  ball  with  much  precision  and  accuracy 
from  five  to  seven  miles,  and  thus  render  forts  and  fleets  well  nigh  super* 
fluous  and  useless. 

Armstrong  Gun. — This  is  an  English  invention  by  William  Armstrong 
— now  Sir  William  of  course  for  aiding  in  the  work  of  human  destruction — 
to  which  he  has  devoted  ten  years,  and  for  which  the  British  Government 
were  willing  to  give  him  any  price  he  might  choose.  He  asked  merely  $10,- 
000  a  year  for  his  ten  years  of  labor  upon  it  j  and  for  $100,000  he  would  give 
the  nation  all  his  patents  and  drawings.  At  this,  we  are  told,  "  the  House 
of  Commons ''  to  a  man  lustily  cheered  this  most  patriotic  and  disinter- 
ested offer;  for,  as  General  Peel  observed,  the  govemmtnt  wouldhave  been 
justified  in  offering  almost  any  sum  for  this  magniffcent  invention  \  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  been  directed  to  make  a  considerable  number  of 
these  guns  for  the  British  army  and  navy.  The  difiiculty  is  how  to  keep 
the  secret ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  process  of  manufacture  is  so  complicated 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  transpire. 

"  No  fort,  dockyard,  or  ship  can  escape  destruction  from  projectiles  so 
launched ;  for,  the  range  being  so  immense,  the  object  attacked  may  be  de- 
stroyed at  leisure,  while  the  assailant  cannot  be  touched.  It  fires  either 
shot  or  shell,  and  is  equally  available  in  batteries  or  on  board  ship.  Its 
durability  may  be  inferred  from  actual  trial,  it  having  been  fired  thirteen 
hundred  times  without  any  appreciable  injury  or  weakening.  It  weighs 
only  one-third  of  an  eighteen  pounder,  but  will  throw  as  heavy  a  shot  { 
while  a  proportionately  larger  gun,  on  the  Armstrong  principle,  with  only 
a  charge  of  five  pounds  of  powder,  will  throw  a  thirty-two  pounder  shot^ve 
miles  J  The  heavier  the  gun,  the  greater  the  range.  The  accuracy  of  the 
aim  is  the  next  important  point.  At  the  distance  of  three  thousand  yards, 
(nearly  two  miles),  its  accuracy  is  as  seven  to  one  compared  with  ordinary 
firing ;  at  one  thousand  yards,  the  object  was  hit  every  time,  while  other 
guns  only  hit  once  in  every  five  or  six  times." 

The  French  Cannon. — It  seems  that  the  French  are  on  the  same  sceqt 
of  blood ;  for  Louis  Napoleon  has  also  invented  a  gun  on  similar  principles, 
called  rifled  cannon.  He  keeps  its  construction  a  secret,  and  its  real  effeel 
will  not  be  known  until  war  breaks  out.  The  French  cannon  loads  at  tbe 
muzale,  while  the  Armstrong  gun  is  breech-loading. 
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We  belieTe  sonne  Yankee  genius  claims  to  have  gone  even  bf^yond  these 
tranelantic  improvements  in  the  work  of  slaughter  and  destruction ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  seen  a  description  of  his  invention,  and  shall  yait  till 
our  three  thousand  presses  midke  the  land  vocal  with  the  praises  of  this 
new  and  marvelous  patriotism  !  It  is  of  course  to  be  all  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  if  not  a  handmaid  of  Christianity,  a  pioneer  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  peace  among  the  heathen! 


BURDENS  OF  WAR : 

THE  MILITAKY  ARMAMENTS  OF  EUROPE. 

India  is  about  to  come  into  our  market  for  five  millions  sterling  above 
what  she  had  already;  the  Russian  government  asks  for  twelve  millions ; 
Austria  and  Sardinia  want  each  of  them  more  than  they  are  likely  to  get* 
At  the  same  time,  we  learn  that  France  is  eight  millions  in  arrear  for  the 
present  year.  This  is  the  result  of  the  ruinous  system  of  excessive  arma- 
ments which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  alike  carrying  on.  The  wages 
of  industry,  the  savings  of  self-denial,  are  all  swallowed  up  in  this  ever 
yawning  gulf.  It  may  be  said  that  the  profits  on  the  whole  international 
trade  of  Europe  do  not  defray  the  cost  of  the  armies  and  fleets  kept  up 
within  its  limits.  If  the  nations  were  to  return  to  a  state  of  barbarous 
isolation,  they  would  hardly  suffer  a  deeper  commercial  loss  than  this 
which  they  inflict  on  themselves  by  supporting  three  millions  of  men  in 
arms.  We  can  hardly  ask  the  question,  how  long  is  this  to  last,  "  for  the 
system  seems  to  give  no  token  of  decay,  nor  the  great  sovereigns  who  sup- 
port it  of  repentance."  The  levies  are  larger  and  larger  every  year ;  the 
materials  of  war  are  more  elaborate,  scientific  and  expensive ;  and  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  military  governments,  as  if  all  treaties  were  soon  to  be  torn  to 
pieces,  and  it  were  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  which  should  re-dis- 
tribute Europe. 

The  English  people  have  never  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  the  Conti- 
nental States,  and  particularly  with  France,  on  the  great  armaments  which 
make  peace  almost  as  burdensome  as  war,  and  the  answer  which  was  given 
to  our  appeals  some  years  since  is  no  longer  applicable.  It  was  then  said 
that  armies  were  kept  up,  not  for  defence  from  foreign  States,  but  from 
internal  enemies,  more  dangerous  than  any  invader.  The  French  govern* 
ment  was  obliged  to  keep  ludf  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to  defend  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens  from  the  Communists  of  thirty  infected  depart- 
ments, who  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  triumph  of  lawlessness  and  pillage. 
In  the  same  way,  Austria  approacned  yearly  nearer  and  nearer  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  in  order  that  the  Emperor  might  hold  down  Hungary  and 
Italy,  and  Keep  order  in  his  capital.  The  democratic  spirit  which  reigned 
all  through  Germany  was  an  excuse  for  the  armaments  of  Prussia  and  the 
minor  powers.  But  now  anarchy  and  sedition  are  thoroughly  suppressed ; 
the  great  Communist  conspiracy,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  destroyed  ;  no 
party  remains  to  question  the  rights  of  Emperors,  whether  hereditary  or 
elected,  and  yet  tne  armies  remain. 

Instead  of  diminishing  with  the  security  of  the  crowns  which  they  pro- 
tect, they  are  continually  increased,  until  now  they  are  so  enormous  that 
two  of  the  chief  powers  in  Europe  are  unable  to  support  even  their  peace 
establishments  without  recourse  to  continual  loans.    The  French  debt  has 
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risen  rapidly  in  amount  during  the  present  reign ;  and  now  we  find  that 
the  estimated  deficiency  of  the  Budget  is  eight  millions  sterling  for  the 
present  year,  a  sum  which,  we  may  be  sure,  represents  nothing  like  the 
real  cost  of  the  late  armaments  above  the  rej^ular  expenditure.  As  for 
Austria,  war  would  be  more  welcome  to  her  than  a  continuation  of  this 
state  of  wearisome  expectation.  But  it  is  not  the  first-class  States  alone 
which  are  thus  burdened.  The  Sardinian  government,  urged  on  by  ambi- 
tion, has  incurred  expenses  which  make  necessary  the  loan  it  is  now 
raising.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  German  States  keep  up  armies  and 
fortresses  far  beyound  their  means,  and  probably  will  be  content  to  bear 
the  burden  of  excessive  taxation  rather  than  relax  in  what  they  consider 
their  necessary  defences. 

But  the  habit  of  reckless  expenditure  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  nor  to 
despotic  governments.  In  our  own  conquest  of  India  we  see  how  war 
brings  on  war,  and  armament  makes  armament  necessary,  until  we  are  able 
to  understand  the  fatality  which  has  urged  on  the  great  military  empires  to 
their  present  position.  Good  government  may  in  a  few  years  make  India 
and  the  far  East  contributors  to  English  prosperity,  and  the  empire  may 
be  delivered  from  its  present  embarrassments.  But  for  the  continental 
nations  we  have  no  such  hope.  No  amount  of  industry  or  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  can  relieve  them  from  the  crushing  weight  of  their  militarj 
burdens.  Only  in  an  entire  change  of  system  can  they  hope  for  salvation. 
— London  Times,  March  29. 


Hope  of  Peace  suke. — ^Peace  shall  at  length  grow  her  olives  in  every 
nation  on  the  earth.  Has  not  this  been  the  burthen  of  prophecy  for  six 
thousand  years  ?  Was  it  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Hedeemer  that  he 
was  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  And  shall  we  doubt  the  final  coming  of  that 
mom  which  shall  behold  the  cruel  passions  of  War  destroyed,  and  its  ugly 
weapons  beaten  into  the  implements  of  peaceful  industry,  because  War 
yet  continues  to  break  out  in  the  world  ?  That  were  but  an  infidel's  faith. 
Knowing  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  condemn  all  war,  and  that  an 
appeal  to  arms  never  settled  any  question  of  right,  but  only  proved  who 
was  the  stronger  party,  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  time  will  come 
when  men  shall  condemn  it  as  wrong,  if  long  before  they  do  not  aliandon 
it  as  impracticable  and  absurd,  for  a  more  practical  and  common  sense 
method — arbitration.  That  day  will  come  whenever  men  shall  see  what  is 
sensible,  perhaps  long  before  Christ's  law  shall  rule  the  nations. 

But  we  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day.  We  can  already  behold 
indications  of  its  coming.  By  general  consent  Christian  nations  are  nar- 
rowing their  conflicts.  Methods  that  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  un- 
objectionable, are  now  not  tolerated.  This  reform,  like  every  other,  must 
begin  with  Ch)  is  dans,  and  continue  until  all  War  will  be  condemned  by 
them  as  thoroughly  as  several  obsolete  methods  of  fighting  are  now,  and 
the  reform  will  continue  until  it  shall  everywhere  prevail,  and 

•*  No  War  nor  battle  sound 
Be  heard  the  earth  around — 
No  hostile  chief  to  furious  combat  run.*' 

Oospd  Banner* 

Insensibilitt  about  War. — ^It  is  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  we 
now  see  on  the  Continent.  Nations  and  dynasties,  whose  interests,  nay, 
whose  very  existences^  perhaps,  are  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of 
peace,  are,  against  their  wills,  as  if  ordered  by  the  voice  of  Fate,  preparing 
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for  battle.  Still,  even  i^ow  on  the  very  yerge  of  actual  hostilities,  the 
people  are  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  the  vmole  thing  is  not  a  strange 
aream.  They  admit  the  crisis,  and  yet  persistently  refuse  to  credit  it. 
Even  the  public  journals,  which  speculate  most  about  the  war,  do  it  with  a 
coolness,  a  sang  froid^  which  betokens  anything  but  an  actual  realization 
of  its  horrid  propinquity.  And  yet  any  month,  indeed  almost  any  week, 
may  bring  the  wnole  continent  into  chaotic  confusion. — N,  Z.  Cowr, 
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Oar  land,  if  not  the  world,  resounded  not  long  ago  with  expectation  of 
what  was  to  be  achieved  by  our  fleet,  a  very  large  one  for  us,  sent  to 
chastise  or  intimidate  Paraguay  into  acquiescence  in  our  demands.  What 
is  the  result?  It  seems  that  Lopez,  the  President  of  Paraguay,  was 
quite  ready  to  receive  "  any  properly  authorized  and  discreet  commissioner" 
with  favor,  and  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  arose 
from  the  very  means  we  had  thus  employed  to  enforce  it,  from  the  fleet 
itself! 

'*  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  our  armed  fleet,  got  together  and  equipped 
at  great  trouble,  and  costing  in  the  whole  not  far  from  $5,000,000,  has 
been  of  any  use  whatever.  The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Bowlin  (our  Envoy) 
says  he  had  to  do,  on  arriving  in  the  South  American  ports,  was  to  remove 
the  reserve  and  enmUy  oceasi&ned  by  the  character  of  the  fleet !  It  was  onl^ 
when  he  had  effected  the  impression  that  his  designs  were  not  hostile,  that 
he  began  to  make  any  headway  in  his  mission.  Next  time  we  have  any 
diflicmty  with  foreign  rulers,  let  us  try  a  commissioner  mthofd  a  fleet." 

Such  is  the  wisdom  of  war  means  in  settling  national  difficulties.  Here 
are  millions  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  on  a  fleet  that  just  obstructed 
the  object  it  was  sent  to  accomplish  i  and  yet  this  feat  will  be  shouted  all 
over  the  land,  and  paraded  in  the  President's  next  annual  message  to  Con« 
gross,  as  a  signal  triumph  of  ''  our  gallant  navy."  When  will  common 
sense  be  applied  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  as  it  is  that  of  individuals  P 
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These  are  now  the  great  moral  forces  of  the  world ;  and  it  has  from  the 
flrst  been  the  aim  of  our  cause  to  secure  their  habitual  advocacy  of  its 
claims.  Its  chief  reliance  has  been  on  them ;  and  it  is  by  this  course  that 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  with  such  very  slender  means  as 
hftve  been  at  our  command. 

We  wish,  however,  to  do  vastly  more  in  this  way.  There  are  in  our 
country  more  tha^  thirty  thousand  pulpits,  and  nearly  three  thousand 
periodicals ;  and  all  these  we  hope  in  time  to  see  becoming  steady,  reliable 
co-workers  with  us  on  in  the  work  of  Peace.  We  have  already  secured 
tome  of  them  \  and  we  now  contemplate  special  efforts  to  enlist  them  all. 
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SeceipU. 


For  this  purpose  our  Committee  hope  to  secure  fine  means  of  sending 
our  Advocate  regularly,  with  some  of  our  other  most  effective  publications, 
to  all  the  periodicals  in  our  land^  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  to  leading  ministers  of  religion  in  every  denomination.  This  will 
require  a  large  outlay  for  us,  but  will  be  worth  vastly  more  than  it  can  cost 
Will  not  some  intelligent,  wealthy  friends  of  our  cause  furnish  from 
their  abundance  the  funds  requisite  for  this  purpose  P 


GransaAL  agent. — Rev.  C.  S  Macrkadino,  has  entered  the  servioe  of  our 
Society,  as  Lecturer  and  General  Agent  We  would  commend  him  in  bis  work 
to  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Christian  community.  His  labors  will 
be  chiefly  at  the  £jst  and  North  for  the  present.  We  trust  he  will  meet  a  oordisl 
welcome,  an  open  door,  and  cheerAil,  ready  responses  wherever  he  may  go. 


Anniversary.— The  American  Peace  Society  will  hold  its  Thirty-first 
Anniversary  in  Boston,  May  23,  in  Park  Street  Church,  at  half-past  7  P.  M. 
The  business  meeting  will  be  at  3  P.  M.  The  public  services  will  consist 
chiefly  of  an  Eulogy  on  the  Society's  late  President,  Hon.  Willum-  Jat, 
by  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D. 

WILLIAM  C.  BROWN,  Bee.  Secretary. 


RECEIPTS. 


Legacy  in  f\ill  from  estate  of 
tiie  late  D^con  Timothy 
Stillman,  WeatfaersfieldyCt. 
by  George  Stillman $100  00 

L^acy  in  part  of  the  late 
Seacon  Baalis  Bullabd, 
Uxbridge,  by  Ellis  BuUard    801  00 

SacOf  Me, —  Tracy  Hews,  ....        1  00 

Fi^ckburg,  Bei\)  Snow. .  5  00 

Francis  Perkins 3  00 

S.  M.  Dole 3  00 

Josiah  Sheldon 2  00 

W.  H.  Vose 2  00 

T.  R.  Boutelle  2  00 

John  Caldwell 2  00 

Others, smaller  sums.. 20  00      30  00 

Westmimter  — 

Beig.  Wood 2  00 

Aaron  Wood 2  00 

Marcus  Ames 2  00 

B.  Bigelow 2  00 

Others 2  90     10  90 


Leominster  — 

L.  Burrage 3  00 

Joel  Smith 2  00 

Mrs.  C.  Strong 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walker..  .  2  00 

C.C.  Field 2  00 

Solon  Carter 3  00 

James  Burdett 2  00 

Others 8  00     94  40 

ITeene,  Al  H.— 

Asa  Duren 2  00 

W.P.Wheeler 3  00 

Simeon  N.  Perry 30  00 

Others 3  00     38  00 

ColdwaUr,  Mich 8  00 

Jefferton^       •*       7  00 

JXUlt,  ««       3  56 

Wright,         "       4  15 

Waitrloo,       "       2  46 

Onondaga,     "       5  90 

Lyon,  ••       3 

Jfankin,        ««      7 


JReceipis* 
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KtnHngtontMieh.  7  00 

So.Milford,''       5  62 

IndiTidaals,    '*       3  22 

Brandon,  F't, — 

B.  Davenport 3  00 

Others 2  00        4  00 

PUU/ord,  VL— 

J.Tottingham 2  00 

Stargis  Penfield 2  00 

W.  H.  Manley 2  00 

aH.  Kellogg 2  00 

Others 4  00      12  00 

Cornwall,  Fi.— 

P.  Warriner 2  00 

M.  0.  Porter 2  00 

Jer.  Brigham 2  00 

Others 2  00       8  00 

Middleburg,  Vt.— 

Ira  Allen 2  00 

Others 2  00       4  00 

Vergennes,  VL 5  00 

Burlington,  Vi 7  00 
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£.  P.  Walton 5  00 

Charles  Bowen 2  00 

C.  W.  Storrs 2  00 

Others 4  00      13  00 

8L  Johnsbury,  Vi — 
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B.  Thompson 5  00 

W.P.Frost 2  00       7  00 

Exeter,  JV.  fT.— 

Robert  Shute 2  00 

0.  G.  Odiome 5  00 

J.  T.  Oilman 1  00       8  00 

fynoich 3  50 

JpbxAorott^A— 

B.  Carpenter 3  00 

Otis  Carey 3  00 

James  Baniels 2  00 

Spencer  Hodges 1  50 

Others 4  50      14  00 

Providence,  JR.  /. — 

B.  White 5  00 

J.W.King 5  00 

A.  C.  Barstow 5  00 

T.  SaUsbury 2  00 

John  Kingsbury 2  00 

W.S.  Greene 2  00 

S.  S.  Wardwell 2  00 

Others 2  00      25  00 

Uxbridge^Vf.  C.  Capron  5  00 
Others 6  00      U  00 

Milbury,  Cyrus  March.  .2  00 

T.  Waters 2  00 

A.  Wood  &  Sons 2  00 

H.  Armsby 2  00 

Others 11  00      19  00 

Beverly,  O.,  £.  Moore 1  00 

Marion,  JV.  Y. — 
R.H.Lee 5  00 

Gardner,  Geo.  Kelton 5  00 

Brainiree,  A.  Morrison  2  50 
R.S.  Storrs 2  00        4  00 

Hollision,  Timothy  Fiske  ...        5  00 

Caeileton,  Vi,-- 
By  S.  W.  Boardman 26  00 

Amhertt,  Prof.  Snell 2  00 

Farmingion,  VL — 
A.  Thompson 5  00 

JVew  MU/ord,  CL— 
D.  C.  Sanford 5  00 

Compion,  JV.  /f. — 
Ephraim  Cook 2  00 

Penn  Van,  J>r.  F.— 
Charles  C.  Sheppard 2  00 

Middleiown,  CL — 
J.  H.  Sumner 2  00 

Hopkinton,  JV.  H. — 
M.  B.  Angier 2  00 

Enfield,  Henry  Fobes 2  00 

Bluehill,  Jtfe.,  Isaac  Parker       2  00 

Phelpe,  JV.  H.,  G.  W.  Gates       1  00 

Chicopee,  Elias  Carter 5  00 

Wineied,  CL,  Tho.  Watson.        2  00 

Lewieton^  Me.,  A.  C.  Locke.        1  00 

Bt^alo,  JV.  F.,  W.  B.  Gwin       2  00 
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Thetford^  F/.— 

Mra.  A.  Conaint 3  00 

Syraeute,  JV.  F.,  8.  G.  May.  2  00 
Elgin,  liL,  O.  Davidson....  2  00 
Sudbury,  Mra.  N.  Thompeon  1  00 
Castine,  Me. — 

Samuel  Adams 5  00 

W.  Wetherbee 8  00      10  00 

E,  WiUon,  JV.  F.— 

H.Halscy 5  00 

Seneca  Cattle,  A*.  F.— 

C.  Whitney 2  00 

H.  W.Jones 1  00       3  00 

Westminster,  Ct. — 

A.  K.  Butts 1  00 

Knowlesville,  J^T,  F. — 

W.  Knowles 2  00 

Waukegan,  HI. — 

Nathaniel  Norton 1  00 

Jackson,  O.,  Samuel  Miller. .  2  00 
Dedham — 

Rev.  Dr.  Burgess  ....  10  00 

James  Downing 5      15  00 

Ringicood,  RL-^ 

John  Rockword 2  00 

Meridian,  JST.  Y,,  H.  Haskins  1  00 
So.  Merrimack,  JST.  H. — 

D.  Sawyer 2  00 

W.  Springfield,  E.  Eldredge  2  00 
Sunderland  Falls,  Vt. — 

W.  Humphrey- 2  00 

^orth  Hartland,  Vt.  — 
Anna  H.  Cutts 1  00 

Chicago,  III.,  TutfaiU  King. .        2  00 

Reading,  David  Emerson ....        1  00 

Abington,  Ct,  by  £.  Lord..        5  00 

Salem,  S.  M.  Worcester 2  00 

Springfidd,  III.,  A.  Hale. ...        2  00 

Jtollin.Mich. — 
W.  Beale&c 2  00 

^0.  Weymouth  — 

James  Jones 2  00 

L.  Torry 1  00       3  00 

Wey.  Landing,  E.  Richards.        1  00 

Stratlitm,  JV.  /f.— 

O.  W.  Thompson 5  00 

Mra.  0.  W.  T 5  00 

Friend 1  00      11  00 

Holland  Patent,  JV.  F.— 
W.  S.  RoUo 1  00 

Boston,  C  €.  Barry  ...  5  00 

John  Field 25  00 

Friend 1  00      31  00 

Coventry,  JV*.  V. — 
By  J.  B.  Hoyt 5  00 

W.  Rutland,  Vt.— 

E.  Boardman 2  00 

C.  £.  Boardman 2  00 

Others 2  00       6  00 

Lowell,  W.  A.  Burke... 5  00 

0.  M.  Whipple 5  00 

B.6.  Mack 3  00 

J.  A.  Butrick 2  00 

A.  L.  Brooks 2  00 


Samuel  Kidder 2  00 

Otfaera 2  50      21  90 

Nashua,  A*.  H. — 

G.  W.  Underwood 3  00 

Others 5  00 

Toumsend 8  00 

Lancaster,  C.  Humphrey  2  00 

C.  T.  ^mrnes 2  00       4  00 

Clinton.  3.  B.  Parker..  .2  00 
CT.  W.  PariLhur8t....l  00       3  00 
Cambridge  — 

J.  B.  Worcester 50  00 

C.  Francis 3  00      53  00 

Galena,  III. ,  A.  Kent 2  00 

Waterbury,  Ct,  Isaac  Coe..  2  00 
Per  ma,  Mich.,  D.  Landon  ..  1  00 
Putnam,  Ct  — 

By  G.  J.  Tillotson 3  50 

Dorchester,  Richud  Clapp  . .  5  00 
Winchester  — 

Stephen  Cutter 3  00 

N.  B.  Johnson 1  00       4  00 

Woburn,  T.  Richardson. 2  00 

C.  Richardson 2  00 

L.  Thompson 2  00 

Mary  B.  Bacon 2  00 

B.  Cutter 1  00       9  00 

Medford,  Samuel  Train  .3  00 

Charles  Brooks 2  00        5  00 

Southborough 0  30 

JYorthborough  — 

Cyrus  Gale 5  00 

A.  W.  Seaver 2  00       7  00 

MiddJeboro*  — 

I.  W.  Putnam 1  00 

Sherwood,  JV.  F. — 

P.  F.  Falcott 1  00 

W.  Meriden,  Ct,  E.  TutWll  3  00 
Auburn  JV.  Y.,  W.  Steele  ...  1  00 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Malcom  . .  5  00 
PlatUburg  JV.  F.— 

S.  R.  Woodruff 2  W 

Jewett  City  Ct— 

T.  L.  Shipman 2  09 

East  Hartford  Ct— 

L.  Olmstead 5  00 

Union  City,  Mich* —  '' 

C.  H.  Coales 2  00 

Quincy,  III,  S.  H.  Emery. . . .  1  00 
King's  Ferry,  JV.  F. 

S.&M.L 200 

Bluefiill,  Me.,  J.  S.  Osgood.        3  OO 

Greenfield,  D.  T.  Root 1  06 

Rochester,  Wis.,  J.  Stetson <  2  OO 
Raymond,  Wis.,  G.  Judson.  3  OO 
Gardner,  Asa  Richardson. . .  5  00 
Litchfield,  Me.,  D.  Thurston  2  OO 
Winthrop,  Me,Yf.M.  Marr  1  00 
Bloom  field.  Wis.— 

C.C.Caldwell 1  •• 

Westown,  Pa.,  D.  Knight. .  •        1  00 
Beekmanton,  JV.  F. — 
By  S.  R.  Woodmff 3  15 
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THE  SAFETY  OP  PEACE  JPRIXCIPLES : 

/ 

THEIR   POWER  OVER  ALL  CLASSES    OF  MEN. 

The  principles  of  peace  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  young. 

"  One  day/'  says  a  city  missionary  in  Boston,  "  I  visited  one  of 

the  primary  schools.     Some   fifty  children,   from  four  to  eight 

years  old,  were  present.    A  boy  about  seven  years  old,  and  his 

sister  about  five,  sat  near  me  ;  and,  while  I  was  talking  to  the 

school,  George  doubled  up  his  fist,  and  struck  his  sister  on  tho 

head.     She  was  angry  in  a  moment,  and  raised  her  hand  to  strike 

him  back.     The   teacher,   happening  to  see  her  at  the  instant, 

promptly  said,  '  Mary,  you  had  better  kiss  your  brother.'     The 

girl  dropped  her  hand,  and  looked  up  at  her  teacher  as  if  she  did. 

not  understand  her.     She  had  never  been  taught  to  return  good 

for  evil,  but  thought,  if  her  brother  struck  her,  she  must  strike 

him  back.     The  teacher,  looking  very  kindly  both  at  her  and  at 

George,  said  again,   *My  dear  Mary,  you  had  better  kiss  your 

rother.      See  how   angry  Jie   looks  ! '      Mary  looked  at  her 

rother,  who  seemed  very  sullen  and  wretched  ;  but,  soon  forget- 

ngher  resentment,  she  threw  both  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 

hissed  him.     The  poor  boy,  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  return, 

')urst  into  a  flood  of  tears.    The  gentle  sister,  taking  the  corner 

f  her  apron,  and  wiping  away  his  tears,  sought  to  comfort  him 

y  saying,  '  don't  cry,  George,  you  didn't  hurt  me  much  ;'    but 

only  cried  the  harder." 
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Of  the  Bame  tenor  is  the  story  of  William  Ladd  and  his  neigh- 
bor. "  I  had,''  said  he,  '*  a  fine  field  of  grain  growing  upon  an 
out-^rm,  at  some  distance  from  the  homestead.  Whenever  I 
rode  by,  I  saw  my  neighbor  Pulsifer's  sheep  in  the  lot,  destroying 
my  hopes  of  a  harvest.  These  sheep  were  of  the  gaunt,  long- 
legged  kind,  active  as  spaniels ;  they  could  spring  over  the 
highest  fence,  and  no  partition-wall  could  keep  them  out  I  com- 
plained to  neighbor  Pulsifer  about  them,  and  sent  frequent  mes- 
sages, but  all  without  avedl.  Perhaps  they  would  be  kept  out  for 
a  day  or  two ;  but  the  legs  of  his  sheep  were  long,  and  my 
grain  rather  more  tempting  than  the  adjoining  pasture.  I  be- 
came angry,  and  told  my  men  to  set  the  dogs  on  them ;  and  if 
that  would  not  do,  I  would  pay  them  if  they  would  shoot  the 
sheep. 

**  I  rode  away  much  agitated,  for  I  was  not  so  much  of  a  peace 
man  then  as  I  am  now,  and  I  felt  literally  full  of  fight.  All  at 
once  a  light  flashed  in  upon  me.  I  asked  myself,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  to  try  in  your  own  conduct  the  peace  principle  you 
are  preaching  to  others  f  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  settled  down 
my  mind  as  to  ihe  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

"  The  next  day  I  rode  over  to  see  neighbor  Pulsifer.  I  found 
him  chopping  wood  at  his  door.  'Good  morning,  neighbor.' 
No  answer.  'Good  morning,'  I  repeated.  He  gave  a  kind  of 
grunt  like  a  hog,  without  looking  up.  '  I  came,'  continued  I,  *to 
see  about  the  sheep.'  At  this  he  threw  down  Lis  axe,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  most  angry  manner,  ^  *  now  aren't  you  a  pretty 
neighbor,  to  tell  your  men  to  kill  my  sheep  ?  I  heard  of  it— a 
rich  man  like  you  to  shoot  a  poor  man's  sheep  I ' 

"'I  was  wrong,  neighbor,'  said  I ;  '  but  it  wont  do  to  let  your 
sheep  eat  up  all  'that  grain  ;  so  I  came  over  to  [Say  that  I  would 
take  your  sheep  to  my  homestead  pasture,  and  put  them  in  with 
mine,  and  in  the  fall  you  may  take  them  back,  and,  if  any  one  is 
missing,  you  may  take  your  pick  out  of  my  whole  flock.' 

"  Pulsifer  looked  confounded  —  he  did  not  know  how  to  take 
me.  At  last  he  stammered  out,  '  now,  Squire,  are  you  in  ear- 
nest ? '  '  Certainly  I  am,'  I  answered  ;  '  it  is  better  for  me  to 
eed  your  sheep  in  my  pasture  on  grass,  than  to  feed  them  here 
on  grain ;  and  I  see  the  fence  can't  keep  them  out.' 

"  After  a  moment's  silence,  '  the  sheep  shan't  trouble  you  any 
more,'  exclaimed  Pulsifer.  '  I  will  fetter  them  all.  But  I'll  let 
you  know  that  when  any  man  talks  of  shooting,  I  can  shoot  too. 
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wkBSk  they  are  kind  and  neighborly,  I  can  be  kind  too.'  The 
eheep  never  again  treepaaaed  on  my  lot.  And  my  friends/'  he 
would  continue,  addressing  the  audience,  "  remember  that  when 
you  talk  of  injuring  your  neighbors,  they  will  talk  of  injuring  you. 
When  nations  threaten  to  fight,  other  nations  will  be  ready  too. 
Love  will  beget  fove ;  a  wish  to  be  at  peace,  will  keep  you  in 
peace.    You  can  overcome  evil  only  with  good." 

Even  savages  feel  the  charm  of  this  principle.  About  the  year 
1812,  Indiana  was  the  scene  of  Indian  hostilities ;  but  the  Shak- 
ers, though  without  forts  or  arms,  lived  in  perfect  safety,  while 
the  work  of  blood  and  fire  was  going  on  all  around  them.  '  Why,' 
said  the  whites  afterwards  to  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  '  why  did 
you  not  attack  the  Shakers  as  well  as  others  f '  '^  What  I "  ex- 
claimed the  savage,  "we  warriors  attack  a  peaceable  people! 
We  fight  those  who  wont  fight  us  I  Never ;  it  would  he  a  dis- 
grace to  hurt  such  a  people." 

A  &mily  of  Quakers  from  Pennsylvania  settled  at  the  west  in 
a  remote  place,  then  exposed  to  savage  incursions.  They  had 
not  been  there  long  before  a  party  of  Indians,  panting  for  blood, 
started  on  one  of  their  terrible  excursions  against  the  whites,  and 
passed  in  the  direction  of  the  Quaker's  abode  ;  but,  though  dis- 
posed at  first  td  assail  him  and  his  family  as  enemies,  they  were 
received  with  such  open-hearted  confidence,  and  treated  with 
Buch  cordiality  and  kindness,  as  completely  disarmed  them  of 
their  purpose.  They  came  forth,  not  against  such  persons,  but 
against  their  enemies.  They  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those  who 
bad  injured  them ;  but  these  children  of  peace,  unarmed  and  en 
tirely  defenceless,  met  them  only  with  accents  of  love,  and  deeds 
of  kindness.  It  was  not  in  the  heart  even  of  a  savage  to  harm 
them ;  and  on  leaving  the  Quaker's  house,  the  Indians  took  a 
white  feather,  and  stuck  it  over  the  door,  to  designate  the  place 
as  a  sanctuary  not  to  be  harmed  by  their  brethren  in  arms.  Nor 
teas  it  harmed.  The  war  raged  all  around  it ;  the  forest  echoed 
often  to  the  Indian's  yell,  and  many  a  white  man's  hearth  was 
drenched  in  his  own  blood  ;  but  over  the  Quaker's  humble  abode 
gently  waved  the  white  feather  of  peace,  and  beneath  it  his  fitm- 
ily  slept  without  harm  or  fear. 

The  early  history  of  America  is  replete  with  such  instances  of 
personal  preservation.  Most  horrible  was  the  Indian's  mode  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  his  foes,  ^y  day  he  lurked  in  ambush 
idong  their  path,  and  shot  them  down  without  warning  ;  at  night 
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h^  prowled  aroQBd  tbeir  piUoin:  of  r^ose,  kindled  the  flames  over 
their  headfl^  and  made  their  own  dwelling  their  funeral  piia. 
JProm  Bach  dangers  most  of  the  inhabitants  sought  safely  by  reh 
tiring  to  fortified  places  ;  and  persons,  when  compelled  to  pass 
beyond  the  range  of  siix>h  protection,  provided  themselves  wiUi 
arms  for  their  defence.  Such  was  the  general  policy  ;  but  the 
Quakers,  true  to  idieir  pacific  principles,  would  neither  arm  them- 
selves, nor  retire  to  the  garrisons.  While  their  neighbors  were 
flying  to  forts  for  surety,  they  remained  opeilj  in  the  country, 
.and  pursued  their  ordinary  occupations  at  home,  or  in  the  field, 
without  a  weapon  for  anoyance  or  defence.  Were  they  butcher- 
led  in  cold  blood  ?  No, ;  they  aU  escaped  unhurt  except  three* 
And  how  came  these  to  &11  victims  ?  They  abandoned  their 
pacific  principles,  and  then  were  killed,  not  as  men  of  peace,  but 
as  men  of  blood.  Two  were  men  who  •  had  been  wont  to  pursue 
their  labors  in  the  open  field  without  weapons,  in  simple  reliance 
on  God  ;  but,  being  seized  with  fear,  they  took  weapons  for  their 
defence,  and  the  Indians  who  had  hitherto  spared  them  as  peace 
men,  now  regarded  them  as  enemies,  and  shot  them.  The  third 
victim  was  a  widow  who  refused  for  a  time  the  profiered  shelter- 
of  a  garrison,  and  continued  with  her  children  safe  in  her  defence- 
less habitation  ;  but,  impelled  at  length  by  '<  a  slavish  fear,"  she 
took  refuge  by  night  in  a  fort  not  far  from  her  dwelling,  and  soon 
after  the  Indians  waylaid  and  killed  her. 

The  eflScacy  of  peace  principles,  however,  is  not  restricted  to 
Quakers,  but  extends  to  all  of  like  faith  and  practice,  A  multi- 
tude of  proofs  might  be  gathered  from  Indian  history ;  but  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  one  from  the  banks  of  the 
Piscataqua.  Sereral  villages  early  began  to  rise  there  as  far  up 
as  what  is  now  Dover,  N.  H.  Their  intercourse  with  the  tawny 
dons  of  the  forest  was  not  always  that  of  enemies ;  the  latter 
often  came  forth  to  visit  their  white  brethren  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship ;  and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  a  squaw,  with  her  infant 
suddenly  taken  ill,  sought  a  place  for  shelter  and  repose.  A 
widow,  alone  with  her  family  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement, 
kindly  welcomed  them  to  her  humble  abode,  nursed  the  sick  babe 
as  her  own,  and,  when  it  was  restored  to  health,  sent  them  on 
their  way  with  her  blessing.  That  deed  of  kindness  was  not  lost. 
Years  rolled  on ;  but  the  Indian  did  not  forget  his  humble  bene- 
factor. Strife  arose  between  the  two  races ;  and  tlie  Indians  pre- 
pared to  empty  upon  the  place  the  vials  of  their  wrath.     They 
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•nrrounded  it  at  dead  of  night ;  but  before  striksng  a  single  blow, 
they  sought  the  poor  widow's  house,  and  placed  there  a  giiard^ 
lest  some  of  the  warriors  ahonld,  in  their  ignorance  or  heedless 
rage,  wreak  npon  their  Mend  a  vengeance  aimed  only  at  their 
foes.  This  done,  they  went  to  their  work  of  fire  and  blood ;  nor 
did  they  stay  their  hand  until  the  settlement  was  in  flames,  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants,  save  the  widow  and  her  children,  wero 
butchered  or  made  captives. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  peace  over  savages ;  can  it  be  less 
influential  over  civilized  men  ?  To  this  we  might  quote  many  an 
answer  from  the  ferocious  and  terrible  rebellion  of  1798,  in 
Ireland.  Seldom  has  there  been  warfare  more  savage,  passiosui 
more  Aerce,  or  the  spirit  of  revenge  more  blood-thirsty  and  xfh 
morseless.  It  was  a  fiendish  conflict,  the  death-struggle  ^ 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  of  brother  against  brother.  The 
gangrene  prevaded  the  whole  community  ;  every  body  was  ro* 
quired  to  take  sides,  and  none  allowed  in  safety  to  remain  neutral. 
Yet  the  Quakers,  firm  in  their  faith,  did  continue  neutral  an4 
pacific,  Mends  to  all^  enemies  to  none.  Anticipating  the  stormy 
they  had  prepared  to  meet  it  by  girding  themselves  anew  witl^ 
th^eir  principles,  by  destroying  whatever  weapons  they  chanced  to 
have  in  their  possession,  and  by  exhorting  each  other  to  Btan4 
fast  in  their  peaceful  faith.  The  storm  came,  and  Ireland  wafi^ 
drenched  in  fraternal  blood.  The  Quakers,  in  going  to  their 
places  of  worship,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  over  fields  of 
dead  bodies ;  and  repeatedly  did  each  party  in  turn  threaten  to 
bum  their  meeting-houses  over  their  heads,  or  butcher  them  in 
their  own  homes.  The  bloody  strife  raged  week  after  week  all 
around  them  and  up  to  •their  very  doors ;  their  own  domestica 
were  instigated  to  destroy  them  ;  their  houses  were  entered  by 
exasperated  soldiers  on  purpose  to  kill  them  ;  and  ofben  did  it 
seem  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to  escape  a  general  massacre^ 
Still  the  Quakers  trusted  in  God  and  were  safe.  Persisting  ii4 
their  ordinary  attendance  on  his  worship,  in  their  refusal  to  tak^ 
any  part  in  the  contest,  and  in  their  habits  of  equal  kindness  to 
Buflerers  from  both  Actions,  they  came  ere  long  to  be  respected^ 
trusted  and  loved  by  all,  and  their  houses  became  places  of  refuge 
to  fugitives  from  each  p^rty.  Their  faith  made  them  at  length 
the  mediators,  the  guardian  angels,  ojf  a  warring  community ;  and 
the  badge  of  a  Quaker,  regarded  at  first  as  a  sure  precursor  of 
death  or  violence^  came  in  the  end  to  be  a  sort  of  talisman,  i^ 
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pMsport  to  safety  and  uniyeraal  confidence.  Their  principles 
prored,  under  Ood,  a  far  better  protection  than  the  sword  ;  for 
they  lost  only  one  of  their  number,  and  that  one  a  Tictim,  not  to 
his  principles  of  peace,  but  to  his  own  folly  in  renouncing  them. 
Losing  his  confidepce  in  their  power  to  protect,  he  dressed  him- 
self in  regimentals  for  safety ;  and  then  he  was  shot,  not  as  a 
peace-man,  but  as  a  man  of  blood.  How  strongly  does  such  an 
exception  confirm  the  general  rule  I 

The  same  principles  insured  equal  protection  to  others  during 
the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  rebels,  who  had  long  meditated  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Orace  Hill,  marched  at 
length  a  large  body  of  men  into  the  town ;  but  the  Moravians, 
true  to  their  principles,  ofiered  no  resistance,  and  no  means  of 
violent  defence.  God  was  their  trust.  Assembled  in  their 
chapel,  they  besought  him  to  be  their  shield  in  that  hour  of  their 
danger;  and  he  gave  at  once  a  most  signal  answer  to  their 
prayers.  The  infuriated  soldiers  were  astonished  at  a  sight  so 
contrary  to  their  expectations  ;  they  paused  and  listened  to  the 
devotions  of  their  intended  victims ;  they  heard  the  Moravians 
imploring  mercy  for  their  expected  murderers ;  such  an  exhibition 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  of  the  peace  principle,  disarmed  their 
rage ;  and,  after  lingering  in  the  streets  a  day  and  a  night,  they 
turned  and  marched  ofi"  without  killing  or  injuring  a  single 
individual. 

The  principle,  too,  is  just  as  safe  for  communities  as  for  individ- 
uals. "  I  have  read,"  says  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  "  of  a  certain 
regiment  ordered  to  march  into  a  small  town,  (in  the  Tyrol,  I 
think,)  and  take  it.  It  chanced  that  the  place  was  settled  by  a 
colony  who  believed  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their  fidth 
by  works.  A  courier  from  a  neighboring  village  informed  them 
that  troops  were  advancing  to  take  the  town.  They  quietly 
answered,  '  if  they  vrill  take  it,  they  must.'  Soldiers  soon  came 
riding  in  with  colors  flying,  and  fifes  piping  their  shrill  defiance. 
They  looked  round  for  an  enemy,  and  saw  the  fanner  at  his 
plough,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  women  at  their 
churns  and. spinning-wheels.  Babies  crowed  to  hear  the  music, 
and  boys  'ran  out  to  see  the  pretty  trainers  with  feathers  and 
bright  buttons,  *  the  harlequins  of  the  nineteenth  century/  Of 
course  none  of  these  were  in  a  proper  position  to  be  shot  at. 
*  Where  are  your  soldiers  V  they  asked.  '  We  have  none,'  was 
the  brief  reply.     '  But  we  have  come,  to  take  the  town,'   '  Well, 
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friends,  it  lies  before  you.'  '  But  is  there  nobody  here  to  fight  t' 
'No  we  are  all  Christians.'  Here  was  an  emergenoy  altogether 
unprovided  for  by  the  militaiy  schools.  This  was  a  sort  of 
resistance  which  no  bullet  could  hit ;  a  fortress  perfectly  bomb* 
proof.  The  commander  was  perplexed.  *  If  there  is  nobody  to 
fight  with,  of  course  we  can't  fight,'  said  he.  '  It  is  impossible 
to  take  such  a  town  as  this.'  So  he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to 
be  turned  about,  and  they  carried  the  human  animals  out  of  the 
village  as  guiltless  as  they  entered,  and  perchance  somewhat 
wiser.  This  experiment  on  a  small  scale  indicates  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  dispense  with  armies  and.  navies,  if  men  only  had 
fidth  in  the  religion  they  profess  to  believe." 


THE  ITALIAN  WAR 

Wk  do  not  wish  to  dwell  now  on  the  rise,  progress  or  probable 
results  of  this  great  conflict  between  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  men  calling  themselves  Christians ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  beneath  the  meridian 
blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  pregnant  with  most  important 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  warning.  Of  all  these  lessons  we  would 
call  attention  for  a  moment  to  only  a  single  one  —  the  obvious 
and  pressing  necessity  of  far  more  effort  in  the  cause  of  Peace, 

To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any  oc- 
casion to  enfore  a  point*  so  plain.  This  cause  has  been  in  pro- 
gress more  than  forty  years ;  but  in  all  this  time  how  very  little 
has  been  attempted  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  of  the  object  to  be  gained  I  It  is  no  ex- 
i^geration  to  say  that  there  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  this  great 
Christian  Reform  a  hundred,  if  not  a  thousand  times  more  effort 
than  has  been  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  used  from  the  first,  means 
at  all  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  they  would,  with 
moral  certainty,  have  averted  tbe  deluge  of  crimes  and  woes 
sure  to  flow  from  the  present  war. 

Look  at  a  few  patent  facts.  In  less  than  two  months  from  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  there  were  marshalled,  for  deadly 
strife  in  northern  Italy,  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  troops,  at 
a  daily  expense  to  the  parties  of  perhaps  two  million  dollars  a 
day,  and  an  incidental  loss  of  still  more  in  the  destruction  of 
property,  as  well  as  life,  and  in  the  suspension  or  derangement  of 
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all  kinds  of  business.  Had  a  single  week's  cost  and  waste  of 
Ihis  conflict  been  spent  with  a  wise  economy  in  efforts,  daring 
the  last  forty  years,  to  enlighten  in  season  the  general  mind  of 
Europe  on  the  subject  of  peace,  the  present  deplorable 
spectacle  could  never  have  been  witnessed,  but  in  its  place  we 
might  have  seen  assured  peace  and  prosperity  all  over  the  Old 
Worid,  and  such  a  reduction  of  standing  armaments  as  would 
have  saved  ere  this  thousands  on  thousands  of  millions  of 
treasure.  One  million  a  year,  spent  in  season  and  aright,  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  might  have  done  all  this.  When  will  good  men 
wake  to  the  claims  of  this  cause  t 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  it  is  now  too  late  for  such  argu- 
ments. To  the  millions  involved  ih  this  struggle,  it  may  be ; ' 
but  to  the  spectators  of  the  scene,  the  world  at  large  looking  on 
the  bloody  strife,  now  is  just  the  time  to  reflect  on  its  suicidal 
folly,  and  devise  means  to  avert  like  crimes  and  calamities  fix)m 
themselves.  Used  aright,  it  would  be  a  very  effective  argument 
against  the  whole  practice  of  nations  apdbdMng  to  the  blind  and 
brutal  arbitraments  of  the  sword ;  and  j  heard -^ds  of  God  and 
man  will  be  quite  inexcusable  if  they  dMnMi«»6ncc  turn  it  to 
such  account  in  pressing  the  claims  of  peace.  Such  arguments  it 
is  every  day  working  out  at  a  terrible  rate ;  and,  though  the  im- 
mediate combatants  are  too  hot  and  furious  in  the  work  of 
mutual  slaughter  to  pause  for  reflection,  outsiders  may  and 
should  use  them  with  greatly  increased  effect  in  dissuading  fi-om 
the  custom  of  war. 

Such  ought  to  .be  the  use  made  of  the  present  war ;  but  how  is 
it  in  fact  treated  f  Does  the  press  or  even  the  pulpit  denounce 
or  much  deplore  it  as  a  ifearful  crime  or  calamity  f  No ;  they 
nearly  all  speculate  upon  it  as  a  problem,  whose  character  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  results,  good  or  evil,  to  which  it  may  in 
time  lead.  On  this  contingency  they  suspend  their  verdict, 
and  wait  to  see  whether  they  shall  praise  or  blame,  rejoice  or 
mourn.  If  a  better  state  of  things  in  Italy,  or  in  Europe  at  large 
shall  result  from  this  vast  and  fearful  accumulation  of  crimes  now- 
perpetrated  before  earth  and  heaven  by  the  armies  representing 
a  hundred  million  of  nominally  Christian  people,  they  will  laud 
deeds  that  outrage  every  principle  of  the  gospel,  and  every 
instinct  of  an  enlightened  humanity.  Strange  perversion  and 
infatuation  I  If  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men,  well  organized 
and  drilled  for  their  informal  work,  were,  in  spite  of  law  and  its 
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officers,  to  pass,  with  a  sword  in  one  band,  and  a  torch  in  tbd 
oth^,  through  the  streets  of  London  or  New  York,  spreading 
on  every  side  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  conflagration,  what 
Bhould  we  think  if  the  press  and  the  pulpit  should  unite  in  a 
chorus  of  exultation  at  the  prospect  or  hope  of  ultimate  good 
from  such  wholesale  yillainies,  and  prepare  chaplets  of  immortal 
renown  for  the  triumphant  leaders  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  presses 
and  pulpits  are  treating  very  much  in  this  way  the  war  now 
raging  in  Italy ;  presses  and  pulpits  that  claim  to  advocate  a 
pure  Christianity,  and  really  believe  that  the  gospel,  as  received 
and  taught  by  themselves,  will  one  day  put  an  end  to  all  war  I 

Alas  I  how  slow  we  all  are  to  learn  the  wisdom  taught  by  God 
in  his  word  and  his  providence  I  Most  devoutly  do  we  hope 
that  the  present  war,  in  every  view  so  inexcusable,  and  fraught 
with  so  many  evils,  may  open  the  eyes  of  Christians  at  least  to 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  custom,  and  rally  them  to  a 
hundred  fold  greater  efforts  than  they  have  yet  made  for  its 
abolition.  Outside  of  the  combatants,  there  never  was  a  better 
time  to  work  in  this  cause  ;  and  shall  we  not  promptly  seize  the 
occasion,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  aocount  possible  ?  In  England 
our  co-workers  are  doing  so  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  commend 
their  example  to  our  friends  here. 


SOME  PROGRESS  IN  PEACE : 
AS  SHOWH  BT  VAcrrs  coNNScren  with  the  present  war. 

1.  The  first  is  the  stand  taken  by  England  against  any  com- 
plicity, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  pending  struggle.  On  this 
point  both  her  people  and  her  rulers  seem  now  to  be  united  and 
firm.  How  different  from  her  course  for  centuries  I  Scarcely  a 
war,  certainly  not  one  of  any  considerable  note,  has  occurred  on 
the  Continent  for  ages,  but  she  plunged  into  it,  or  mixed  herself 
with  it  by  diplomacy,  and  poured  out  her  treasures  and  blood 
like  water.  Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  millions  has  she, 
within  the  last  century  aloile,  spent  in  sustaining  such  wars.  It 
is  a  change  in  her  policy  as  strange  as  it  is  auspicious,  and  due 
chiefly  to  the  wise,  able  and  persistent  efforts  made  by  the  as- 
sociated friends  of  peace  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  there  on 
the  subject. 

2.  Another  significant  and  uopefiil  fact  is  found  in  the 
endeavors  of  the  British  Government  to  have  the  dispute  between 
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the  belligerents  settled  by  amicable  reference.  They  made 
apparently  sincere  and  strenaous  efforts  for  this  purpose,  by 
mediating  first  alone,  and  then  in  concert  with  other  friendly 
powers.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  in  good  faith  the  principle 
of  arbitration  recommended  to  all  governments  by  the  Peace 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  made  an  honest  effort  to  secure 
their  adoption  by  the  parties  in  the  present  war. 

3.  There  is  no  little  encouragement,  moreover,  "  in  the  fact 
— a  fact  which  certainly  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  former  period 
of  European  history  —  that  the  contending  parties  were  restrain- 
ed for  nearly  three  months  from  actual  conflict  by  the  anxious 
endeavors  of  other  friendly  states  to  find  a  pacific  solution  for 
the  difficulty  without  having  recourse  to  the  bloody  wager  of 
battle.  When  we  remember  that  the  disputes  of  nations  have 
been  for  so  many  ages,  and  by  almost  universal  consent  submitted, 
to  the  arbitration  of  "  violence  and  sword-law,"  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  this  sinister  supremacy  can  be  overthrown  in  a 
day.  It  is  only  gradually,  and  after  many  efforts  and  failures, 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  the  dominion  of  reason  and  justice  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  brute-force,  in  the  regulation  of  international 
affairs.  But  every  honest  attempt  of  that  nature  tends  in  the 
right  direction,  and  contributes  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  more  and  more  felt,  not  only  to  be  right  in  the  ab- 
stract^ but  in  harmony  with  the  requirenients  and  aspirations  of 
the  age,  and  in  fact  absolutely  necessary  to  save  civilization  from 
being  swamped  by  material  and  military  predominance." 

4.  There  is  still  another  fact  of  very  emphatic  significance  con- 
nected with  this  war,  viz.:  that  "it  has  been  entered  into  not 
only  without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the  earnest  and  loudly 
expressed  protests  of  the  people  in  every  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sardinia,  where  the  popular  passions  have  been 
sedulously  excited  by  the  government.  In  Prance,  especially, 
despite  of  all  restrictions  placed  upon  press  and  tribune,  public 
opinion  has  pronounced  in  most  unmistaheable  tones  against  war. 
In  a  remarkable  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Italian  discussions,  the  writer,  adverting  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  says  :  — '  Go,  no  matter  where, 
and  get  information.  Penetrate  into  the  garret  of  the  poor  man, 
into  the  workshopu,  the  farm-yards,  the  petty  shops  and  larger 
warehouses,  in  every  spot,  on  all  sides,  you  hear  but  one  voice, 
and  that  voice  raised  in  favor  of  general  tranquility.      On  every 
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Bide  yon  will  be  asBnred  that  France  not  onl j  does  not  believe  in 
the  reasonableness  of  war,  bat  that  she  is  profoundly  hostile  to 
intervention  abroad;  that  she  reprobates  beforehand  all  that 
would  be  done  in  that  way ;  and,  if  the  government  took  a  step 
in  this  direction,  she  would  lose,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  her  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  speech  at  Bordeaux  ;  France  will  no  longer 
believe  that  the  empire  means  peace.  ...  Be  under  no  de- 
lusion —  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter ;  out  of  86,000,000  of  peo 
pie,  there  are  more  than  35,000,000  who  offer  up  prayers  for 
peace.' 

It  is  quite  true,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  testimony, 
that  the  people,  when  their  passions  are  awakened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  by  every  kind  of  artful  appeal  to  their 
pugnacity  and  pride,  may  be  lashed  into  a  sort  of  artificial 
enthusiasm  for  the  very  thing  they  have  most  deprecated.  But 
the  £;ict  stands  on  record,  and  will  no  doubt  be  yet  remembered 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  that  the-  potentates  have 
plunged  the  nations  into  the  guilt  and  misery  of  war,  at  the  time 
when  all  Europe  was  longing  and  passionately  pleading  for 
peace.'' 

Here  certainly  are  omens,  of  hope  and  peace.  Such  facts,  so 
rare  in  past  ages,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  such  a  wide 
and  deep-seated  aversion  of  the  public  mind  to  war,  as  has  very 
seldom  preceded  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  indicates  an  altered  tone 
of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  promises  in  future  a  more 
peaceful  order  of  things. 


War  Seldom  Successful. — The  last  war  Tirith  England,  waged  for 
the  very  purpose  of  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  abrogating 
this  right  of  search,  failed  entirely  of  its  object.  We  were  ready  and  glad 
to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  which  wholly  Ignored  the  question.  Another 
attempt  might  be  similarly  unsuccessful.  Wars  seldom  accomplish  the 
precise  object  for  which  they  are  waged.     Circumstances  change,  and  the 


seldom  attains  what  cannot  be  acquired  by  negotiation. 

Mobilization. — This  word  means,  in  military  parlance,  calling  troops 
into  active  service ;  pnd  a  terrible  significance  it  is,  not  only  to  the  army, 
but  to  society  at  large.  By  the  Prussian  law,  every  men  is  a  soldier  up^  to 
the  age  of  40;  and  consequently,  from  the  moment  the  mobilization 
takes  place,  all  business  is  at  an  end,  and  every  thing  sucked  into  the 
Tortex  of  the  war  movement  The  tribunals,  work-shops,  railwaj-s,  and 
administrations  of  sJl  kinds,  are  forced  to  give  up  to  the  army  their  most 
able  hands ;  there  remain  only  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
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AMteRICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

THIRTY-FIRST   ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  doe  notice,  May  23,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  the 
veatsy  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  Saogeri 
D.  D.,  the  Hev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,_one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  wa« 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  Society's  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  was  laid  before  the 
Society,  and  adopted.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  the  Directors,  read  their  Annual  Report,  which,  after  dis- 
cussion, and  some  slight  modification,  was  adopted^  and  the  Secretary 
directed  to  present  a  brief  abstract  at  the  public  exercises  in  the 
evening. 

On  nomination  by  a  committee  previously  appointed,  the  following 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  wds  unanimously  chosen: — (See 
page  320.) 

Benj-  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  suggested  the  expediency  of  publishing  a  Pkacb 
Almanac,  and  kindly  offered  to  furnish  gratuitously  tlie  astronomical  cal- 
culations for  it ;  whereupon  it  #as 

Voted^  That  the  Question  and  mode  of  publishing  a  Peace  Almanac 
for  1860^  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee: 

Adjourned  to  the  public  services  in  the  Church  at  7  1-2  o'clock. 
Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  exercises  were  open 
ed  in  the  evening  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John  Waddington,  of  London. 
The  newly  elected  President,  after  brief  appropriate  remarks  on  the  pro- 
gress and  hopeful  prospects  of  the  cause,  introduced  the  Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Cheever,  D.D.,  who  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  a  Eulogy  on  the  late 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  William  Jay.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  Speaker  "  for  his  able  and  interesting  Address,  and  a 
copy  requested  for  the  press." 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

The  Society  has  been  called  the  past  year  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  members.  •  In  October  last  its  beloved  and 
venerated  President,  Hon.  William  Jay,  was  taken  to  his  rest  and  his  re- 
ward ;  and  our  Directors,  at  a  special  meeting  summoned  on  the  occasion, 
say,  "  while  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Qod  in  this  event,  we  desire  to 
record  our  high  estimate  of  his  distinguished  and  manifold  excellencies  as 
a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  model  Christian  Patriot,  Philanthropist  and  Re- 
former, but  more  especially  our  grateful  sense  of  the  important  services  he 
long  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Peace.  As  our  President  for  the  last  tea 
years  of  his  life,  his  well-known  and  universally  respected  name  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  j  and  besides  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  purse,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  his  polished  and  powerful  pen  for  three  Annual  Ad« 
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dresses  before  our  Society,  for  his  unanswerable  Seviao  of  ff^e  Hfextccm 
War  as  waged  in  the  interest  of  Slayery,  and  for  his  brief  but  admirable 
Essay  on  Peace  and  War,  etiibodying  the  practical  idea  of  Stipulated 
Arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  the  sword.  His  interest  in  our  great  work, 
though  slow  in  its  rise,  steadily  increased  to  the  last.  We  thank  God  that 
we  hare  been  permitted  so  long  to  enjoy  his  leadership  in  the  cause  o^ 
Peace,  and  now  to  embalm  in  our  hearts  so  precious  a  memory  of  his  wor1& 
and  his  services." 

Among  other  prominent  friends  of  our  cause,  death  has  not  been  so  busy 
tbe  past  year  as  in  the  preceding  one ;  but  we  have  lost  several  whom  w^ 
shall  long  and  seriously  miss.  Hon.  Bobket  Rantoul,  a  much  honored 
Vice-President  of  our  Society,  and  for  many  years  a  personal  friend  of  it' 
Pounder,  William  Ladd,  has  died  since  our  last  anniversary  in  a  ripe  old 
age.  Another  venerable  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Rev.  Alva^  Uki>£B- 
woop,  has  passed  to  the  peace-maker's  reward.  Up  to  tho  age  of  nearly 
eighty,  he  retained  a  fresh  and  active  interest  in  our  cause ;  and  not  long 
before  his  death  he  subscribed,  from  his  small  resources,  a  hundred  dollaiB 
towards  our  thirty-thousand  dollar  fund,  with  the  hope,  if  his  li£e  should 
be  spared,  of  increasing  his  subscription. 

The  Finances  op  the  Society, — though  far  less  favorable  than  the 
friends  of  God  and  man  ought  to  have  made  them,  have  been  much  bettear 
than  our  fears.  We  have  kept  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
and  still  have  continued,  even  in  these  trying  times,  nearly  our  ordinary 
«eal«  of  operations,  and  in  some  departments  have  done  considerably  more 
than  usual.  Our  income  from  all  sources,  including  a  small  balance  from 
last  year,  has  been  $4|783.38,  and  our  expenditures,  $4,619.43,  leaving  in 
our  treasury  a  balance  of  $163.95. 

Bequests. — We  observe  with  pleasure  a  growing  disposition  among  our 
friends  to  remember  this  cause  in  the  final  distribution  of  their  property. 
Several  illustrations  of  this  have  come  to  Hght  the  last  year ;  and  we  trust 
their  number  will  steadily  and  widely  increase.  The  Founder  of  our 
Society,  whose  memory  is  destined  to  be  sweetly  fragrant  long  after  that  of 
warriors  shall  have  rotted  with  their  bones,  set  in  this  respect  an  example 
wortiiy  of  all  praise,  by  devoting  his  property,  as  he  had  his  life,  to  an 
€nteTprise  identified,  as  eurs  ever  must  be,  with  the  highest  welfare  of  our 
whole  race.  The  bulk  of  his  estate  was  reserved  for  .the  support  of  his 
widow ;  but  on  her  decease,  which  occurred  more  than  three  years  ago.  It 
was  all  to  be  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Peace.  The  will  was  contested 
by  the  hdrs  at  law ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  case,  recently  made  by 
^e  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine,  awards  all  .that  remains  of  his 

property  to  our  Society  as  residuary  legatee.  How  much  that  may  turn 
out  to  be,  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  foresee ;  but  nothing  has  yet  come, 
ct  is  likely  to  come  for  some  time,  into  om-  hands,  or  those  of  Mr.  Ladd^ 
trustees.  It  is  dear  we  cannot  rely  on  this  resource  for  the  means  of  sus- 
taining our  cause,  but  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  look  to  the  liberality 
and  zeal  of  its  living  friends  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
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OuB  Aqbmcibb — ^have  be«a  somewhat  ku  than  uiual.  Our  Secretary  has 
oontinued  the  same  sarrioes  as  heretofore ;  and,  besides  nine  Local  Agents 
selected  to  look  after  our  cause  each  in  his  respective  vicinity)  and  perform 
such  labor  in  its  behalf  as  they  can  consistently  with  their  duties  as  pastors, 
and  without  charge  to  the  Society,  we  have  commissioned  during  the 
year  four  Lecturing  Agents.  Two  of  these  have  recently  ent^ed  our 
service, .one  as  our  General  Agent;  and  the  other  two  have  labored  only  a 
part  of  the  time. 

OuB  Publications — have  been  considerably  increased.  We  have 
issued  the  usual  number  of  our  periodical,  a  new  edition  of  one  of  our 
stereotyped  volumes,  and  a  number  of  our  stereotyped  tracts  Isxger  than 
for  several  years  before.  We  have  ster^typed  only  one  new  work,  a  tract 
of  twenty-four  pages  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walkeb  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  London  Peace  Society  has  already  published  the  same  popular 
and  efibctive  argument  against  the  folly  of  military  armaments.  In  various 
ways,  we  have,  by  our  own  publications,  or  by  the  use  of  our  funds,  put 
before  the  public  an  amount  of  matter  on  the  subject  of  Peace,  equivalent 
to  more  than  twelve  million  tract  pages,  or  an  average  of  more  than  three 
thousand  such  pages  for  every  dollar  we  have  expended  during  the  year  in 
our  entire  operations.  All  this  besides  the  current  expenses  of  our  office, 
and  what  we  have  done  by  our  lecturing  agents. 

Li  such  ways  we  have  contrived,  with  our  very  slender  means,  to  keep  the 
subject  more  or  less  before  the  public  mind.  We  have  sent  our  periodieals 
to  a  somewhat  large  number  of  preachers  in  different  denominations,  to  all 
our  leading  religious  newspapers,  and  to  the  best  of  our  secular  papers,  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  them  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  great  Christian  Re- 
form. How  much  light  we  may  have  spread  by  these  means  on  the  sub» 
ject  through  the  conmiunity,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate ;  but  we 
think  the  incidental  influences  thus  silently  diffused  will  be  found  in  time 
to  act  like  leaven  on  the  general  mind,  and  contribute  largely  towards 
forming  the  christianised  public  opinion  that  shall  at  length  undermine 
and  sweep  away  the  whole  war-system  forever. 

Such  a  consunmiation  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Every  year,  every 
day,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  proving  how  urgently  it  is  needed. 
It  is  the  great  want  of  our  age,  and  of  all  ages.  Patriotism,  Philanthropy, 
Beligion,  all  are  sighing  for  the  relief  of  some  expedient  whereby  nations 
can  be  rescued  from  the  enormous  evils  inseparable  from  the  warnsystem  | 
a  system  requiring  for  its  support  even  in  a  time  of  peace  more  than  thrice 
as  much  treasure,  talent  and  life  as  would  suffice  to  evangelize  the  whole 
pagan  world.  The  present  state  of  Europe  ought  to  be  an  irresistible 
argument  in  favor  of  increasing  efforts  in  this  cause  a  hundred  fold.  Had 
there  been  from  the  first  such  efforts  on  its  behalf  as  its  vast  importance 
demanded,  they  would  ere  this  have  effected  a  change  in  the  opinion  aad 
policy  of  Christendom  that  must  have  arrested  all  serious  danger  of  such  a 
conflict  as  now  threatens  the  Old  World. 
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PROOKESS  ALREADY  MADE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of 
Peace ;  but  precisely  how  much,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  entire  confi- 
dence. The  common,  popular  tests  of  success  are  not  fully  applicable  to 
the  case.  It  tells  not,  as  in  kindred  enterprises,  of  so  many  missionaries 
sent  forth,  of  so  many  churches  gathered,  or  of  so  many  Bibles  or  tracts 
put  in  circulation.  Such  indices  of  progress  we  cannot  expect  in'  a  cause 
like  this.  Like  leayen,  it  vanishes  from  view  in  the  very  act  of  gaining  its 
purpose  by  absorption  in  the  general  mind ;  and  if  we  would  learn  how 
much  has  actually  been  accomplished.  We  must  trace,  with  patient  care,  the 
change  that  has  been  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  taking  place  in  men's 
minds  on  the  subject  through  a  series  of  years,  and  observe  the  agencies 
set  permanently  at  work  to  recast,  in  a  new,  more  Christian  mould,  the 
general  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  small  gain  involved  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
question  has  been  brought  distinctly  before  the  public  mind.  Sudb  a  fact 
draws  a  great  deal  after  it  It  teems  with  far-reaching,  world-wide  results* 
It  sets  the  ball  in  motion.  It  starts  inquiry,  and  puts  men  upon  asking 
why  a  custom,  fraught  with  such  a  multitude  of  acknowledged  evils,  is  still 
continued.  It  loosens  the  hold  which  war  has  so  long  had  upon  the  sup- 
port of  mankind,  and  thus  compeb  an  examination  of  its  claims.  For 
more  than  fifty  centuries  had  these  claims  been  admitted  without  serious 
protest  or  question ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  won  for  this  reform  by 
merely  bringing  and  keeping  the  ajibjeot  before  the  public  It  is  the  first 
step  and  entering  wedge  for  the  overthrow  of  all  hoary,  deep-rooted,  in- 
veterate abuses.  It  is  John  the  Baptist  pioneering  the  way  for  the  prom- 
ised Messiah. 

Few  are  fully  aware  how  much  has  already  been  gained  in  this  respect. 
Time  was,  not  very  long  ago,  when  warriors  received,  with  little  challenge 
of  their  daims,  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  when  the  idea  of  abolishing 
war  was  scouted  as  the  wildest  of  Utopian  dreams  ;  when  no  press,  hardly 
a  pulpit,  denounced  this  trade  of  blood  as  at  all  incompatible  with  our 
religion  of  peace;  when  the  sword,  as  arbiter  of  disputes  between  nations  | 
vas  considered  no  less  necessary  and  proper  than  courts  of  law  between  in- 
dividuals; and  when  ministers  of  the  gospel,  otherwise  excellent, 
preached  in  favor  of  war  as  zealously  as  any  now  do  in  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and,  like  the  pious  and  eloquent  Davies,  urged  their  hearers  to 
'^cherish  a  war-spirit  as  derived  from  God,  as  a  sacred,  heaven-bom  fire.' 

Such  used  to  be  the  general  tone ;  but  how  much  is  it  already  altered  for 
tlie  better !  The  evidences  of  such  change  meet  us  on  every  hand.  Pass 
over  this  land,  oj  any  other  in  Christendom  j  converse  with  any  and  every 
class  of  men ;  listen  to  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit,  or  read  the  issues  of 
the  press ;  and  at  every  turn  will  you  find  views  far  more  pacific  than 
formerly  prevailed.  How  wide  the  response  now  to  Jeremy  Benthamy 
when  he  said,  "  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  general  feeling  on  the 
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fiubjoct  of  war.  The  chiiroh,  tae  «tate,  the  ruling  tem,  the  subject  many, 
all  seem  in  this  case  to  have  coitibined  to  patronize  yice  and  crime  in  their 
widest  sphere.  The  period  will  assuredly  arrive  when  better  instructed 
generations  will  require  all  the  evidence  of  history  to  credit,  that  in  times 
deeming  themselves  enlightened  human  beings  should'ihave  been  honored  in 
the  very  proportion  of  the  misery  they  caused,  and  the  mischiefs  they  per- 
petrated ;  that  men  there  were,  men  deemed  worthy  of  popular  recompense^ 
who,  for  some  pecuniary  retribution,  hired  themselves  out  to  do  any  deeds 
of  pillage,  devastation  and  murder  M'hich  might  be  demanded  of  them,  and 
that  such  men-destroyertf  were  marked  out  as  the  eminent  and  illustrioua, 
as  the  worthy  of  laurels  and  monuments,  of  eloquence  and  poetry."  So 
said  Lord  Brougham,  "  I  abominate  war  as  unchristian.  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes.  I  deem  it  to  include  all  others — violence,  blood, 
rapine,  fraud,  everything  that  can  deform  the  character,  and  debase  the 
name  of  man/' 

Such  views  as  these,  once  so  rare,  are  now  becoming  common,  and  must 
in  tiitae  undermine  the  whole  war-system.  It  cannot  live  long  under  the 
general  frown  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  is  setting  strongly  against  it,  and  even  now  tolerates  it  only  as  an 
alleged  necessit5%  War  is  clearly  at  a  large  discount ;  tod  notional  com- 
petition is  fast  passing  from  the  field  of  battle  to  those  departments 
bf  science,  art  and  industry  which  procure  wealth,  and  promote  social 
refinement  and  happiness.  It  is  a  doomed  institution  j  its  overthrow, 
sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable ;  and  the  only  question  is,  when  and  how  ? 

This  depends  of  course  on  public  opinion ;  and  many  are  the  agencies 
already  at  work  to  recast  that  opinion  in  the  right  mould.  Good  men,  in 
various  countries,  have  been  since  1815  combining  in  this  work  j  and  these 
associations,  embracing  some  of  the  purest  and  most  gifted  minds  in 
Christendom,  have  begun  to  put  in  operation  a  variety  of  simple  yet  effec- 
tive means.  They  employ  the  living  voic^,  and  are  sending  forth  popular 
.lecturers.  They  wield  the  press,  and  are  circulating  far  and  wide  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets  and  tracts.  They  have  also  published  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  volumes  on  the  subject;  and  some  of  these,  written  with 
singular  ability,  have  gone  to  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  to  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  the  palaces  of  kings.  Millions  of  pages  havQ  been,  from 
year  to  year,  scattered  over  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Christendom, 
and  sent  occasionally  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  power  of 
the  press  is  proveirbial ;  and,  if  continued  thus  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  must 
it  not  in  time  work  out  the  change  of  public  opinion  requisite  for  our 
purpose  ? 

There  are  other  agencies,  scarcely  less  powerful,  conspiring  to  the  same 
result.  The  pulpit  is  at  length  awaked  somewhat  to  its  duty  on  this 
subject ;  and,  though  most  ministers  may  still  sleep  over  it,  yet  not  a  few 
are  now  preaching  peace  as  no  less  a  part  of  the  gospel  than  repentance  or 
faith.  The  periodical  press,  that  engine  of  such  ubiquitous  power  over 
public  opinion,  is  beginning  to  discuss  in  earnest  this  grand  question  of 
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the  age  and  the  world.  *  It  is  stirring  more  and  more  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian  community ;  and  not  only  individual  churches,  but  ecclesiastical 
bodies  representing  almost  every  considerable  denomination,  have  passed 
strong  resolves  in  favor  of  its  claims.  The  subject  has  likewise  been 
brought  before  not  a  few  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  in  these  great  nur- 
series of  opinion  and  character,  it  is  attracting  attention,  calling  forth 
discussion,  and  thus  raising  up  youthM  friends  destined  one  day  to  be- 
come its  powerflil  and  triumphant  champions. 

Still  mo  e,  we  have  gone  to  the  very  seat  of  political  power,  appealed 
to  the  men  who  decide  every  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  remonstrated 
with  them,  in  some  cases  with  success,  against  a  threatened  resort  to  arms. 
In  .the  name  of  religion,  humanity  and  common  sense,  we  have  protested 
against  such  a  brutal,  insane,  suicidal  method  of  settling  national  (Hsputes. 
We  have  diown  them  a  far  more  ezceUent  way.    We  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  superseding  war  by  rational,  peaceful  means,  and  urged 
them  to  adopt  such  substitutee  in  place  of  the  cannon  and  the  sword. 
Especially  have  we  petitioned   them  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  war, 
either  by  incorporating  in  treaties  a  pledge  to  settle  their  disputes  in  the 
last  resort  by  reference  to  umpires  mutually  chosen,  or  by  calling  a 
eongress  of  nations  to  frame  an  authoritative  code  of  international  law,  and 
establish  an  international  tribunal  for  the  interpretation  of  such  law,  and. 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  nations  as  now 
between  individuals. 

Thus  is  the  leaven  slowly  yet  surely  woridng;  and  already  does  public 
opinion  begin  to  prevent  the  return  of  actual  war,  and  to  put  the  system 
itself  under  ban.  Step  by  step,  it  is  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
the  real  ruler  under  every  form  of  government  It  is  in  truth  their  voice 
that  even  now  decides  virtually  every  question  of  peace  or  war ;  nor  is 
there  in  all  Christendom  a  despot  that  wovdd  venture  to  draw  the  sword 
without  first  feeling  in  some  way  the  popular  pulse.  Here  is  a  most 
salutary  check,  a  great  safety-valve ;  and  just  as  fast  as  the  people  become 
enlightened  on  the  subject,  will  rulers  find  it  diilicult,  and  ultimately  im- 
possible, to  play  this  fearful  game  of  blood.  Such  light  the  people  are 
slowly  yet  surely  obtaining.  The  question  is  coming  more  and  more  be- 
fore them ;  and  already  is  it  discussed  by  high  and  low,  by  old  and  young, 
by  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant,  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate 
and  the  forum«  in  literary  societies,  popular  lyceums,  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  in  volumes  and  pamphlets,  in  quarterlies  and  monthlies,  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 

What,  then,  is  the  natural  result  of  all  this  P  Peace  is  becoming  a  para- 
mount, stereotyped  demand.  Public  opinion  is  calling  louder  than  ever 
for  other  means  than  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  all  national  disputes. 
Such  substitutes  are  clearly  possible;  and  already  are  difficulties  which 
would  once  have  plunged  nations  in  fierce,  protrac^ted  wars,  coming  to  be 
adjusted  with  scarce  a  thought  of  appealing  to  arms.  Negotiation,  arbitra* 
tion,  and  other  pacific  measures,  are  actually  taking  the  place  of  the  sword 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  it  was  formerly  used.  War  is  ceasing  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  abiter  of  national  disputes ;  the  leading  cabinets  of 
Christendom  are  gradually  adopting  for  this  purpose  pacific  expedients  as 
their  established  policy ;  and  should  this  policy  continue,  it  will  ere  long 
suffice,  far  better  than  fleets  and  armies,  to  keep  its  nations  in  assured, 
permanent  peace. 

Is  here  no  progress?  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  such  means ;  but  we  may  with  confidence  refer  to 
some  results  of  vast  importance  about  which  nobody  can  doubt.  From 
1815  to  1854,  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
Europe  for  a  wonder  remained  in  general  peace,  In  all,  nearly  forty  years  ; 
a  longer  period  of  rest  from  war  than  Christendom  had  ever  known  before. 
8o  with  our  own  country  on  a  smaller  scale.  Besides  our  exposure  to  war 
with  France  in  1835,  we  have,  in  not  less  than  three  marked  ihstancesi 
been  on  the  very  brink  of  a  war  with  England,  and  in  each  case  our  esci4>e 
was  owing  very  much  to  the  altered  tone  of  popular  sentiment  created  by 
special  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  peace.  ProTocations  not  half  as  great,  had 
often  led  to  long  and  bloody  wars ;  and  had  public  opinion  been  what  it 
was  fifty  years  before,  nothing  could  haye  averted  that  most  deplorable  of 
all  calamities. 

Here  we  might,  if  we  chose,  rest  our  argument.  If  such  facts  do  not 
prove,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  actual,  though  not  friU  success  in  this  caus^ 
we  should  like  to  know  what  can  ever  prove  it.  On  any  other  subject  such 
proof  would  be  deemed  ample  and  decisive.  Had  no  duel  been  fought  in 
all  our  Southern  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  would  not  this  alone,  in 
oontrast  with  their  previous  history,  have  shown  a  steady  and  sure  decline 
of  that  practice  ?  Had  there  been  no  case  of  actual  intoxication  in  our 
whole  country  for  forty  years,  would  not  that  single  fact  have  proved  the 
cause  of  temperance  signally  successM  P  Why  then  should  we  not  regard 
the  general  peace  of  Christendom  for  forty  years,  as  equally  decisive  of  the 
success  of  the  Peace  Cause  P 

But  we  have  done  more  than  merely  prevent  actual  war ;  we  have  begun 
the  process  of  abolishing  the  custom  itself.  Here  is  the  surest  and  most 
hopeful  index  of  progress  in  this  reform.  We  are  gradually  reaching  the 
very  hinges  on  which  the  whole  thing  turns.  We  might  stop  a  hundred 
duels,  or  save  a  thousand  drunkards  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  without 
making  any  perceptible  or  effective  impression  on  the  general  practice  of 
duelling  or  of  intemperance.  We  must  break  up  the  usage  or  custom ; 
for  nothing  short  of  this  will  suffice.  Just  so  on  the  subject  of  peace.  We 
must  change  the  general,  permanent  habits,  and  train  nations,  like  Individ, 
uals,  to  settle  their  disputes,  and  regulate  their  whole  intercourse,  without 
resort  to  arms.  All  this  we  are  doing,  not  indeed  at  once,  for  that  would 
be  impossible,  but  faster  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

Observe  how  far  the  sword  is  coming  in  fact  to  be  superseded  by  peace* 
ful  expedients.    A  dispute  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  was  refer- 
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red  in  1822,  to  the  Emperor  in  Russia,  a  similar  one  between  the  same 
parties  to  the  £.ing  of  the  Netherlands  in  1827,  and  matters  in  controversy 
between  us  and  Mexico,  to  the  King  of  Pfussia  in  1838,  in  each  case  pre- 
venting thereby  a  resort  to  arms.  This  practice  is  widely  extending ;  and 
the  friends  of  peace  have  been  making  special  efforts,  with  fair  prospects 
of  full  success  in  time,  to  bring  nations  into  the  habit  of  setting  all  their 
disputes  by  reference  to  umpires,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The 
principle  is  received  with  marked  favor.  So  long  ago  as  1849,  Richard 
Ck)bden,  at  the  call  of  more  than  200,000  petitioners  in  England,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  and  obtained 
for  it  more  votes  than  had  ever  been  given  by  that  body  to  any  new  meas- 
ure  at  its  start.  In  our  own  country,  quite  a  number  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures have  passed  unanimous  resolutions  in  its  favor  ;  and  in  Congress  it 
was  recommended,  "  that  our  government,  whenever  practicable,  should 
secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the 
decision  of  umpires  all  future  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  satifac- 
torily  adjusted  by  amicable  negotiations."  Already  have  we  begun  to  form 
treaties  on  this  principle ;  and  the  Paris  Congress,  which  in  April,  1856, 
terminated  the  Crimean  war,  gave  it  their  full  and  decided  endorsement. 
Here  was  in  effect  the  voice  of  all  Europe ;  and  "  the  Plenipotentiaries  did 
not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name  of  their  governments,  the  wish  that 
states,  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power.*'  Thus  is  arbitration 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  sword ;  nor  is  the  hope  at  all  unreason, 
able,  that  it  may  in  time  render  war  as  unnecessary  between  nations  as 
duels  are  between  individuals. 

Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  reached  at  once ;  and  meanwhile 
the  influences,  set  at  work  chiefly  by  the  friends  of  peace,  are  mitigating  in 
many  ways  the  evils  of  war.  When  we  began  our  labors,  privateering  was 
everywhere  recognized  as  no  less  a  part  of  the  custom  than  its  seiges  or  its 
battles ;  but  the  Crimean  war  opened  with  a  proclamation,  that  no  letters 
of  marque  would  be  issued  to  privateers,  and  at  its  close  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, April,  1856,  unanimously  decreed  its  perpetual  abolition.  Such  a 
degree  of  success  the  Mends  of  peace  could  hardly  have  expected  so  soon ; 
and  had  they  never  done  anything  more,  this  alone  would  have  compensa- 
ted them,  a  thousand  times  over,  for  all  their  efforts.  Yet  this  is  only  one 
of  the  meliorations  secured  by  their  influence  in  the  law  of  nations;  for 
the  same  Congress  decided,  that  there  should  be  no  blockade  without  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  enforce  it,  that  all  neutrals  shall  pass  unmolested  in  war 
as  in  peace,  that  the  flag  of  every  country  shall  protect  whatever  it  covers, 
and  that  nothing  shall  be  liable  to  capture  but  articles  strictly  contraband 
of  war. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  all  these  proofii  of  progress  in  the 
direction  of  peace  can  insure  any  part  of  Christendom  against  the  occasion- 
al return  of  war ;  but  they  certainly  do  prove  that  this  great  reform  is 
already  started  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  and  is  even  now  doing  not  a 
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little  to  prevent  or  mitigate  war,  to  supersede  its  alleged  necessity,  and 
thus  pave  the  way  in  time  for  its  entire  and  perpetual  disuse.  It  is  indeed 
a  slow  and  a  hard  process ;  but,  with  God,  his  proTidence  and  his  gospel 
on  our  side,  we  cannot  fail  of  ultimate  success.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Such  a  huge  folly,  crime  and  curse  as  war,  cannot  continue  forever 
in  a  world  given  in  God's  promises  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  is  a  burn- 
ing shame  that  his  followers  have  allowed  it  to  continue  so  long  in  the 
very  shade  of  his  own  sanctuaries ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  say  how  much 
longer  this  libel  of  blood  shall  remain  upon  a  religion  of  peace.  If  they 
would  all  do  their  whole  duty  on  the  subject,  not  another  war  could  ever 
sweep  over  any  past  of  Christendom  its  besom  of  fire  and  blood.  With 
them  rests  the  question ;  and  God  will  hold  them  respoxlsible  for  the  result. 
With  the  gospel  in  their  hand,  they  can,  if  they  will,  put  an  end  to  war  in 
every  Christian  land.  Will  they  do  it  P  Are  they  doing  it  now,  or  seri- 
ously trying  to  do  it  P  The  war-system  of  Christendom  is  costing  pro- 
fessed Christians  alone  perhaps  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year ;  but 
meanwhile  how  much  are  they  giving  for  its  abolition,  for  the  Cause 
of  Peace  P  Not  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  even  now,  and  during  the 
last  forty  years  an  average  of  little  more  than  half  this  sum.  With  such 
a  beggarly  pittance  of  means,  have  they  a  right  to  expect  any  decisive  or 
signal  success  P  Let  them  contribute  to  this  cause  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  only  a  thousandth  part  for  peace  that  they  alone  now  do  for  war;  and 
the  next  generation,  if  not  the  present,  shall  see  an  end  put  in  fact,  if  not 
in  form,  to  the  war-system  of  Christendom,  and  all  its  nations  reposing 
henceforth  in  perpetual  peace. 


BBSOLVES  ON  DI6ABMAMENT. 

1.  Mesotved,  That  we  regard  the  present  iniquitous  war  in  Ital^,  as  a 
legitimate  fhdt  of  the  great  European  system  of  standing  armies,  and 
war-like  preparations  in. time  of  Peace.   ' 

2.  Besoloidf  That  military  armaments  not  onlv  fiimish  the  means  by 
which  alone  wars  now  become  possible,  but  greatly  increase  the  probability 
of  their  recurrence ;  and,  so  long  as  the  absurd  maxim,  "In  time  of  peace 
nrepare  for  war,"  is  received  and  acted  upon,  so  long  wiU  tyrants  be 
nirnished  with  the  power  of  oppressing  their  subjects,  and  stifling  all 
aspirations  for  freedom ;  and  so  long  will  the  burdens,  miseries  and  crimes 
of  war  be  perpetuated. 

3.  Besolvedf  That  since  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that,  under  the  present 
system,  the  more  any  one  nation  prepares  for  war,  the  more  every  other 
will ;  that  while  one  increases  its  armv  or  navy,  others  are  sure  to  do  the 
same;  and  that  to  whatever  extent  this  policy  is  carried,  the  peace  dP 
nations,  so  far  from  being  secured,  is  more  and  more  put  in  peril ;  it  be* 
comes  the  dictate  of  common  sense  that  all  who  would  secure  their  own 
safety,  or  the  peaoe  of  the  world,  should  insist  on  a  geneiial  disaiuia^ 

IQSMT.  , 

4w  ReBohedf  That  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  friends  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  should  unite  their  efforts  for  the  accompUshment  .of 
this  spedfic  object,  audi  whatever  their  difiioenoe  of  opinion  on  other  quea* 
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tionSy  should  concentrate  their  influence  and  energies  to  create  such  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  will  banish  from  the  earth  a  policy  alike  repugnant  to  rea- 
son, and  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

5.  Eesolved,  That,  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  immense  reyenues  of  all 
Christendom  is  now  expended  in  preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  the 
policy  of  cessation  from  such  glanng  folly  cannot  fail  of  commending  it- 
self to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  people,  in  relieving  them  from  the 
chief  source  of  taxation,  and  in  securing  to  commerce  and  every  branch  of 
productive  industry  all  the  blessings  or  peace,  we  have  every  reason  to 
relieve  that  vigorous  and  well  directed  enorts  for  the  attainment  of  such 
an  object,  will  receive  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  the  mass  of 
intelhgent  minds  in  every  country  and  clime. 

6.  JSegolved,  That  the  measures  already  taken  by  the  London  Peace 
Society  to  bring  the  question  of  Dibabmament  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, both  by  public  address  and  through  the  press,  meet  our  warmest 
approbation ;  and,  hoping  that  such  efforts  will  be  continued  with  unabated 
.seal,  and  largely  increas^,  we  pledge  them  all  the  co-operation  and  aid  in 
our  power. 

JOSEPH    STUBGE. 

On  learning  the  decease  of  this  distinguished  friend  and  ornament  of 
our  cause,  our  Executive  Committee  passed  the  following  resolves : 

Besolved,  That  we  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Stubos,  late 
President  of  the  London  Peace  .Society,  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  His 
earnest  and  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Peace ;  his  eminent  services 
in  its  behalf,  not  omy  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country ;  his  untiring  zeal  and 
liberal  contributions ;  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  judicious  counsels,  aU 
conspired  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  co-laborer  in  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  and  his  sudden  and  lamented  death  leaves 
a  chasm  in  our  ranks  not  easy  to  be  filled. 

JResolved,  That  we  would  embalm  the  memory  of  Joseph  Stubge,*  not 
only  as  a  sincere,  persistent  friend  of  Peace,  but  as  an  active  promoter 
of  every  good  work ;  a  philanthropist  *'  whose  country  was  the  world,  and 
whose  countrymen  were  all  mankind*;"  ever  ready  to^labor  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  for  the  relief  of  me 
suffering,  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  for  the  rights  of  every 
human  being. 

Sesolvedf  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  friend  our 
warmest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  request  our  friend^on.  Abcasa 
Wai<kbk,  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting  Ejqgland,  to  present  them  with  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 


EXOUfiOBS  FOR  MILITARY  PREPARATIONS. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  remark  how  each. power,  while  violently  accusing 
its  neighbors  as  designing  mischief  by  warUke  preparations,  solemnly  den« 
recates  on  its  ofvn  account  any  other  intention  than  what  is  most  amiable 
and  pacific.  Count  Cavour,  in  his  circular  note,  after  broadly  charging 
Austria  with  hostile  and  aggressive  designs  against  his  country  in  adding 
to  her  forces  in  Italy,  tells  the  world  that  the  military  measures  Sardinia 
has  taken,  or  is  preparing  to  take,  **  have  an  exclusively  defensive  object^ 
and,  far  fr^m  containing  any  menace  to  the  tranouility  of  Europe,  are  in« 
tended  to  calm  agitation.    Austria,  on  the  other  nand,  solemnly  declares, 
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''  that  she  is  not  an  aggressive  Power,  and  that  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the 
military  preparations  made  hy  her  in  her  Italian  })088e88ibns,  have  only  a 
defensive  ohject  in  view ;  that  they  were  in  fact  mtended  to  repel  an  at- 
tack openly  and  loudly  announced  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ticino."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  pamphlet  ascribes  the  increased  Austrian  arma- 
ments in  Italy  to  a  secret  purpose  to  retain  and  extend  unjust  conquest, 
while  the  Emperor's  Speedi  protests  that  France  is  solicitous  only  "  to  in- 
augurate a  svstem  of  peace  which  coidd  not  be  disturbed/'  Austria  reiter- 
ates her  deniid,  fuid  gently  insinuates  that,  if  the  French  Government  is 
so  anxious^for  peace,  '*  she  may  expect  the  news  of  the  cessation  of  ^  the 
armaments  of  France."  And  so  they  go  on  with  reciprocal  accusations, 
disclaimers,  and  protestations  in  an  indefinite  series,  each  ascribing  the 
other's  military  preparations  to  a  guilty  desire  for  war,  and  its  own  to  a 
pure  and  passionate  love  of  peace." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  dim  but  constantly  increas- 
ing recognition,  which  is  very  mtifying  to  us,  of  the  necessity,  imnort- 
ance  and  practicability  of  deciding  the  differences  of  nations  by  moral  in- 
fluence rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  brute  force.  The  words  of  Count  de 
Momy  in  addressing  the  French  Legislative  body,  were  very  significant  in 
this  sense.  After  exhorting  them  to  repose  conndence  in  that  memorable 
declaration  of  the  Emperor,  U Empire  c^est  la  paix,  he  proceeds,  "  How 
many  other  considerations  are  there,  also,  which  ought  to  dispel  our  anx- 
iety !  Religion,  philosophy,  civilization,  credit,  manfactures,  have  made 
peace  the  first  necessity  of  modern  times ;  the  blood  of  people  can  no 
longer  be  lightly  shed — war  is  the  last  resort  of  imured  right  or  wounded 
honor.  Almost  all  difficulties  are  now  solved  vbymplomocy  or  pacific  arbi- 
tration. Kapid  international  communications  and  publicity  have  created  a 
new  European  power  with  which  all  governments  are  obliged  to  reckon — 
this  power  is  opinion."  It  certainly  is  no  little  gain  to  the  cause  of  rea^ 
son  and  humanity,  that  the  masters  pf  the  world  are  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  public  opinion,  and  to  appear  and  plead  their 
own  cause  before  its  sovereign  tribunal.  It  is  still  more  gain,  to  find 
that  they  acknowledge  that  almost  all  disputed  questions  can  and  ought 
now  to  be  settled  by  pacific  arbitration. — jSerdid  ofPeace^ 


COURT    07   ARBITRATION. 

The  events  leading  to  the  present  war  in  Europe,  drew  forth  in  Paris, 
as  elsewhere,  a  variety  of  publications  on  the  question  of  Peace;  and,  among 
others,  one  arguing  with  much  force  that  the  Italian  controversy  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  Paris  Congress  which  terminated  the  Crimean 
war,  and  unanimously  adopted  principles  fitted  and. designed  to  meet  just 
such  a  case.  He  goes  indeed  so  far  as  to  say  that  its  principlelt  afford 
ground  for  erecting  it  into  something  like  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion for  examining  and  deciding  all  disputes  between  the  Powers  repre* 
sented  in  that  Congress: 

'*  The  Congress  of  Peace  did  what  it  could  ;  but  what  it  could  not  do, 
ought  we  now  to  accomplish  by  means  of  arms,  or  by  way  of  diplomatic 
negotiation  P  Must  war  come  again  to  oppress  the  ledgers  of  nations  with 
overwhelming  charges,  to  interrupt  productive  labor  and  international  re- 
lations ?  Or  shall  we  continue  in  the  path  opened  to  us  b^  the  Congrees 
of  Paris  P  Shall  we  submit  to  a  European  tribunal  the  adjustment  of  the 
differences  which  produce  so  much  agitation  around  us  P  Is  there  at  this 
moment  a  nation  m  Europe  which  has  a  real  interest  in  makinir  war  P" 
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But  this  pacific  inBtrument  (Congress  of  Paris)  dates  only,  as  it  were, 
from  yesterday  ;  we  are  not  yet  familiarised  with  it ;  the  idea  of  submitting 
international  aifferences  to  a  high  court  of  diplomacy  and  arbitration,  just 
as  individuals  submit  to  civil  tribunals  their  contending  claims,  that  idea 
has  not  fet  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  large  number  even  of  able  and 
distinguished  men.  But  what  happen^  aner  the  Eastern  war  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  enlighten  even  the  least  clear-sighted.  The  Congress  of 
Paris  was  certainly  something  more  than  an  accidental  and  fortuitous 
meeting  ;  it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  great  institution,  llie  actual 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  the  practical  use  (au  fanctionnement)  of  this 
eminently  civilizing  institution.  Why  not  make  the  experiment,  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  from  it,  on  an  occasion  so  decisive  and  so  grave  as  that 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  P  Since  all  good  men  are  at  present 
agreed  in  regarding  war,  even  the  most  legitimate,  as  a  ruinous  proceeding^ 
to  which  recourse  oueht  to  be  had  only  in  the  extremest  cases,  why  should 
we  not  first  exhaust  all  means  of  conciliation  and  arrangement? 

Since  time  has  improved  the  means  of  peace,  as  weU  as  perfected  the 
implements  of  war ;  since  the  Crimean  war  had  for  its  result  to  unite 
around  the  same  table  all  the  representatives  of  European  nations ;  since 
there  exists  to-day  something  analogous  to  a  family  council,  a  high  court  of 
arbitration,  which  in  1856,  proclaimed  with  common  accord  certain  great 
principles,  it  follows  that  Europe  h  <s  at  present  at  her  disposal,  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  which  it  had  not  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  forth. 

It  is  ^uite  evident  that  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  example,  in 
accord  with  one  or  more  of  his  allies,  were  to  appeal  to  all  the  sovereigns 
who  had  ratified  the  different  treaties,  conventions,  and  declarations  of  1856, 
and,  in  the  name  of  these  same  .treaties,  were  to  submit  this  question,  if  it 
is  right,  if  it  is  moral,  if  it  is  for  the  public  good,  to  leave  existing  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  a  permanent  menace  of  trouble  and  insurrection,  a  vol- 
cano which  may  at  any  moment  burst  forth,  and  ravage  everything  that 
stands  in  its  course,  the  great  probability  is,  that  such  an  appeal  would  be 
listened  to,  that  the  situation  of  Italy  would  be  peaceably  regulated,  and 
that  Austria,  Rome  and  Naples  would,  under  sucn  a  moral  pressure  which 
would  have  force  for  its  sanction,  make  important  concessions. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  European  sovereigns  who  agreed  to  declare 
that  privateering  is  abolished,  that  the  neutral  fla^  covers  all  merchandise, 
except  contraband  of  war,  that  neutral  merchandise,  excepting  contraband 
of  war,  is  not  seizable  under  an  enemy's  flag,  that  blockades  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effectual,  that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  an  enemy's  shores — ^it  is  not  possible,  we  say,  that 
sovereigns  united  by  principles  so  advanced  and  so  humane,  should  not  feel 
that  war  is  an  extreme  proceeding,  to  which  they  ought  not  to  have  re- 
course, until  all  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  the 
wisest  policy,  as  well  as  that  most  conducive  to  international  interests,  con- 
sists in  preventing  an  explosion." 


EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  FINANCES. 

« 
Teto  idea  that  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe  would  prove  to  our  ffain,  is 
being  belied  by  tiie  events  of  every  successive  day.  Tnere  is  no  feding  so 
demoralizing.  Or  so  much  to  be  condemned  on  moral  grounds,  as  the 
exiiltation  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  turning  the  troubles  of  others  to 
-our  own  profitable  account.  But  the  derangements  and  disasters  arising 
out  of  the  war  are  not  confined  to  the  actual  belligerents,  or  even  to  those 
supposed  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  war.  They  extend  to  us  across  the 
broad  Atlantic.    The  belt  of  commerce  encircles  the  commercial  world ; 
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that  belt  or  pirde  disturbed  in  any  one  point,  is  made  to  vibrate  the  world 
through. 

AH  the  advices  from  the  great  European  Continent  are  full  of  gloom  and 
evil  forebodings.  The  contractions  or  credit  and  the  currency  are  havinA^ 
the  effect  of  collapsing  trade  and  commerce,  by  reducing  everything  to  cash 
prices.  The  demand  for  specie  everywhere  is  the  effect  of  this  war,  which 
Is  bringing  disaster  on  our  mercantile  relations,  and  a  heavy  depreciation 
on  the  value  of  our  cotton.  The  difference  to  the  owners  of  the  cotton  on 
hand,  and  coming  forward,  is  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  dollars.  The 
losses  have  already  produced  serious  trouble.  The  Charleston  banks  have, 
it  is  said,  come  forward  to  the  assistance  of  one  large  house  in  that  city 
having  connections  in  New  York  and  Liverpool.  In  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  ItEuy,  an  entire  want  of  confidence  prevails  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  what  is  still  more  serious  to  us  in  the  United  States,  as 
affecting  the  absorption  of  specie,  this  >irant  of  confidence  has  spread 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  savings  banks  in  Germany  are 
being  run  upon.  The  working  classes  are  stipulating  for  payment  of  their 
wages  in  specie,  before  they  consent  to  work.  The  rorced  loans  by  Austria 
on  their  own  subjects,  and  the  plunder  and  rapine  she  inflicts  on  Sardinia, 
have  aroused  a  revolutionary  feeling  for  revenge,  and  filled  all  Central 
Europe  with  alarm.  The  damage  of  the  Austrian  inroad  on  Piedmont, 
destined  happily  to  be  but  temporary,  it  is  stated  already  amounts  to  hurt' 
dreds  of  fnillions  of  dollars,  France  and  Sardinia,  it  is  Jioped,  will  not 
retaliate  in  like  manner  on  Austria.  The  point,  however, J  which  troubles 
us,  is  that  all  classes  are  grasping  at  specie,  which  is  the  only  property 
that  is  really  safe,  or  in  their  power  to  secrete  and  hoard. 

Already  securities  are  being  forwarded  to  great  centres,  and  this  forcing 
of  specie  forward  at  an^  cost  involves  a  contraction  of  trade,  and  realiza- 
tion of  assets,  which  point  steadily  and  gloomily  to  a  coming  convulsion 
only  paralleled  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  those  of  the  first 
French  Empire.  Historical  parallels  are  instructive.  The  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  Kevolution  occasioned  such  a  heavy  drain  of  specie  from 
England,  from  1792  to  1797,  under  similar  want  of  confidence  and  hoard- 
ing as  is  taking  place  now,  that  in  the  year  1797  there  was  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  which,  though  voted  to  be  for  only /bur  months  by  the 
British  Parliament,  lasted  for  twenty-two  years,  indeed,  until  in  the  year 
1819,  by  the  act  known  as  Sir  Robert  Peers,  specie  payments  were  resum- 
ed, the  violent  reaction  of  which  brought,  in  1825,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  in 
its  train. — N,  Y,  Independent, 


GLIMPSES  OF  WAR  ON  THE  SPOT, 

EvEBT  war,  whatever  may  be  its  aim,  musi  be,  from  first  to  last,  a  tissue 
of  crimes  and  woea,  a  vast  aggregation  of  guilt  and  auffering.  We  copy  a 
few  illustrations  : —  • 

Austrian  Exactions  in  Piedmont.— The  mardi  of  Gen.  Gyulai  into 
Piedmont,  and  his  marchings  and  counter-marchings  in  that  twenty-five 
miles  of  space  between  the  Ticino  and  his  advanced  posts,  seem  to  have 
had  no  other  design  than  that  of  plunder.    The  opinion  generally  promul- 

fated  in  Europe  before  the  war,  that  Austria  woula  be  obhged  to  cominenoe 
obtilities  in  spite  of  the  Congress,  in  order  to  give  its  army  something  to 


eat  and  an  instalment  on  arrear  pav,  is  now  more  than  doubly  confirmed. 

iled  by        " 
cruel  exactions  as  would  have  disgraced  the  barbarous  ages  of  warfare.    In 


The  whole  country  has  been  despoiled  by  such  a  rate  of  exhorbitant  and 
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certain  localities,  it  is  said  that  all  men  between  21  and  45  years  of  age, 
hare  been  enrolled  by  force  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  sent  back  to  the 
Hussian  frontier  of  Austria,  whence  escape  is  impossible.  The  exactions 
in  money  and  rations  are  so  enormous  on  each  village  or  town  occupied, 
that  if  the  Austrian  occupation  were  to  cease  to-day,  the  country  would 
require  a  generation  to  recover  fi'om  its  prostration.  The  King,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  deeply  grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  has  sent  a  pro- 
test to  the  Count  Gyulai,  not  as  King,  but  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Sardinian  forces,  desiring  to  know  how  the  Austrian  army  intends  to  make 
war — whether  as  soldieri  or  as  brigands.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  from 
present  indications,  that  Austria  only  invaded  Piedmont  in  order  to 
replenish  her  army  stores,  and  then  to  fall  back  under  the  protection 
of  the  strongholds  of  Lombardy. — Cor,  N,  T.  Times* 

PoptTLAR  SuFFEBiNGS  AND  VENGEANCE. — ^A  Correspondent  of  the  N. 
Y.  Post,  from  the  seat  of  the  war  m  Italj,  sajs,  "  In  passing  along  the 
route,  one  of  those  scenes  that  maft  an  indelible  impression,  occurred  at 
one  of  the  stopping  places  between  Turin  and  Alessandria,  called  Asti. 
There  were  collected  a  number  of  women  whose  husbands  were  killed  by 
the  Austrians  in  some  of  the  skirmishes  that  have  already  taken  place. 
The  train  in  which  I  was,  contained  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers  with 
their  officers.  Arrived  at  Asti,  men  and  officers  got  out  to  stretch  their 
limbs.  As  soon  as  the  women  saw  the  French,  they  rushed  towards  them, 
throwing  themselves  at  their  feet,  csyin^  out,  '  kUl  them,  kill  them— 
ayenge  our  husbands — ^kill,  kill  the  Austnans.'  Frantic  with  hatred  and 
desire  of  revenge,  these  women  were  terrible  to  behold ;  their  eyes  glared, 
and  they  convulsively  clutched  the  officers,  shrieking,  '  kill  them !  kill 
them  !*  I  cannot  fina  words  to  describe  to  yotf  the  terrible  reality  of  this 
painful  scene.  The  officers,  moved  and  excited,  could  only  shake  the  hands 
of  the  weeping  women,  promising  them  that  their  turn  would  come,  and 
that  the  Austnans  woula  pay  dearly  for  the  blood  they  had  spilled,  and  the 
desolation  and  misery  they  had  brought  upon  an  unoffending  people.  As 
for  the  soldiers,  they  were  most  profoundly  impressed,  and  one  old  fellow, 
slapping  his  musket  most  energetically,  said  to  a  woman  near  him  that 
was  weeping  bitterly,  *  Don't  cry,  Sapristi,  they  shall  soon  make  acouain- 
tance  with  this  bijou,  and  then  gare  la  dessous,*  He  walked  off,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  cursmg  and  swearing  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  He  was 
moved,  and  knew  of  no  other  method  ^f  soothing  his  feelings." 

How  Fbench  Soldiers  lite. — ^'llie  allowance  for  the  keep  of  a  French 
soldier  is  six  sous  for  two  meals  a  day.  Some  of  our  friends  in  England 
seem  to  think  that  these  gallant  fellows  are  fed  on  pate  defoiegras,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  barrack  cooking  is  quite  artistic  and  delicious.  Now 
the  fact  is  simply  this — ^French  soldiers  in  garrison  have,  every  day  of  their 
lives,  two  basins  of  soup  with  the  strings  in  it,  which  they  call  meat,  and 
perhaps  a  few  bits  of  pnion  or  vegetable  by  wa^  of  giving  a  flavor  ;  besides 
this,  each  man  has  li  lb.  of  coarse  bread,  nothing  more.  When  on  servioe 
they  have  a  little  wine ;  but  otherwise,  except  on  grand  occasions,  such  as 
reyiews,  they  have  none,  nor  any  spirits,  oeer  or  ooffee. — Letter  from 
Paris. 

DRUNEENNfiss  OF  FRENCH  SoLDlERS. — Drunkenness  is  universal  itt 
Paris  just  now,  and  encouraged  by  the  govemmentf  because  it  makes  the 
soldier  and  conscript  forget  every  thing  at  a  moment  when  memory  is 
prone  to  be  so  busy,  and  remembrances  so  painful.  The  discipline  in  this 
particular  is  entirely  relaxed.  I  have  s^en  company  after  company  move 
along  so  drunk  they  could  scarcely  walk.  As  tneir  guns  are  taken  away 
from  them,  and  will  be  given  them  only  when  they  reach  Genoa,  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  doing  damage  with  their  weapons. 
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A  SOLDTEBS'  Pabting. — The  strangest  thing  I  saw  was  at  the  Lyons 
railway  station,  where  the  troops  took  their  departure  huddled  together. 
Each  nad  a  well  filled  knapsack,  on  the  hack  of  which  was  strapped  a  flat 
cake  of  hrown  bread,  a  foot  wide  and  four  inches  thick. ,  The  sergeants 
were  busily  engaged  calling  the  roll,  and  leading  their  men  into  the  cars. 
There  were  dranken  fellows  cramming  all  their  pockets  with  hard-boiled 
Easter  eggs.  Many  groups  were  formed  by  weeping  mothers  and  sisters, 
and  fathers  and  brothers,  bidding  farewell  to  the  loved  ones.  How  many 
of  these  I  have  seen  depart  will  return  here  again  P  No  scene  of  all  those 
I  saw,  touched  me  so  near  as  the  parting  between  a  brother  and  sister. 
The  girl  was  a  seamstress,  and  wore  no  bonnet,  but  a  neat  muslin  cap 
decked  with  cherry  ribbons,  which  set  off  her  embrowned  face  with  great 
adrantage.  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  been  more  than  eighteen. 
Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She  filled  every  pocket  he  had  with 
something  or  another,  she  had  bought  from  the  peddlers  that  hawked 
eatables  around,  and  when  his  pocbits  were  full,  she  took  a  little  silk 
apron  she  wore,  and,  packing  it  to  its  utmost  capacity,  tied  it  securely  and 
placed  it  under  his  arm.  When  the  parting  moment  came, — 1,000  men 
were  sent  off  every  hour, — the  poor  child  hung  to  her  brother  as  if  she 
would  have  that  second  eternal,  and,  bowing  her  head  on  his  breast,  wept 
silently  and  bitterlv.  His  lip  quivered,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  He 
la  has !  97  /  97  /  ae  peche^toi  done  /*'  cried  the  sergeant.  The  brother 
kissed  the  girl  on  both  cheeks,  and  jn  a  moment  was  hid  by  the  great  door, 
behind  which  none  but  soldiers  can  go. — Cor.  Boston  lYaveUer, 
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Sardinia  is  undergoing  the  full  rigors  of  war,  being  obliged  not  only  to 
maintain  an  army  Out  of  an  empty  treasur)',  but  also  to  extend  a  burden- 
some hospitality  to  an  invading  and  to  an  auxiliary  force,  numbering  in  all 
well  nigh  three  hundred  thousand  men,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  battle 
fields  on  which  these  armies  may  fight,  A  more  unhappy  fate  cannot  well 
be  conceived.  The  advantages  ought  indeed  to  be  great,  which  can  make 
amends  for  all  that  she  now  has  to  endure.  Besides  the  loss  of  men  and 
money  which  befall  the  Austrians  aqd  French  as  well,  she  has  to  look  also 
upon  the  pillaging,  of  her  towns,  and  the  devastation  of  her  fields  by  a 
hostile  force,  upon  the  suspension  of  all  useful  and  regular  employments, 
and  the  draining  of  the  scanty  resources  of  her  citisens. 

Not  only  wealth  itself,  but  the  very  soiirces  of  wealth,  are  drained  off  in 
the  process  to  which  she  is  subjected.  No  wonder  that  the  Austrians 
would  fain  adhere  like  vampires  to  the  region  where  they  have  fSBistened,  or 
that  the  allies  should  strive  to  shift  the  seat  of  war  across  the  Austrian 
border.  Certainly  all  the  more  obvious  horrors  of  war  visit  especially  the 
country  which  becomes  the  theatre  of  its  actual  conflicts,  even  where  that 
country  is  not,  like  Sardinia,  a  party  to  them. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  not  all,  perhaps  not  the  greatest,  misfor- 
tunes belong  to  the  party  upon  whom  injury  is  inflicted.  A  deeper  and 
more  permanent  harm  is  wrought  upon  the  men  and  the  governments  who 
do  the  fighting  and  pillaging,  and  commit  the  innumerable  barbarities 
of  war.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  that  **  predominant 
"  habits  of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of  industry,  not 
"  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction  which  render  its  efforts 
'' unavailing,  but  through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which 
'*  they  produce."  After  no  long  time,  the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  nature 
restores  to  the  farmer  his  plundered  harvests,  and  industry  will  renew  its 
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EeacefUl  round,  and  all  the  orderly  moyements  of  society  will  begin  again, 
iut  who  shall  o  f  oon  restore  to  the  rulers  and  the  men  that  have  plunged 
themselves  actively  into  the  carnage  and  robbery  of  war,  the  respect  for 
human  life,  and  property,  and  rights  which  they  have  lost  P 

Histor}'  bears  witness  that  war  is  the  great  demoralizer  of  kings  and 
subjects  alike.  The  personal  outrages,  the  pillage  and  injustice  which 
they  practice  upon  enemies,  are  easily  and  indeed  unconsciously  continued 
at  home.  Use  breeds  a  habit,  and  it  is  unfortunately  a  habit  which  is  at 
war  with  all  that  human  laws  and  human  society  are  laboring  to  establish. 
Governments  find  always  excuses  for  their  most  arbitrarv  acts  in  the  real 
or  pretended  necessities  of  Var;  the  people  learn  the  lessons  of  abject 
submission,  in  deference  to  these  same  necessities ;  and  thus  the  way  is 
smoothed  by  encouraging  in  the  government  a  disposition  to  encroach,  and 
in  the  people  a  willingness  to  submit,  for  the  free  play  of  those  fatal  ten- 
dencies into  which  the  rulers  and  the  military  classes  have  been  falling  in 
the  active  prosecution  of  war.  All  this  is  of  course  forgotten  when  once 
the  rage  of  military  ambition  takes  possession  of  a  nation,  or  when  a  real 
necessity  summons  it  to  war. — Boston  Advertiser, 
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It  is  said  tbat  the  money  spent  on  such  preparations  is  like  that  paid  to 
an  Insurance  Company  for  protection  against  loss  by  fire  or  other  contin- 
gency. But  the  analogy,  totally  fails  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
tne  incessant  augmentation  of  armed  forces,  so  far  from  diminishing,  only 
increases  the  risk  of  that  very  calamity  against  which  it  professes  to  be  an 
insurance.  It  accumulates  the  materials  out  of  which  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, seeing,  as  all  history  attests,  that  the  possession  of  large  mili- 
tary armaments  has  ever  been  a  temptation  to  states,  to  indulge  in  a^  tem- 
per, and  to  follow  a  policy  tending  oirectly  to  bring  them  into  collission 
with  other  powers.  In  the  next  place,  a  nation  by  constantly  adding  to 
these  warlike  appliances  without  any  intelligible  cause,  excites  to  jealousy/ 
and  provokes  to  emulation  in  the  same  path  of  extravagance  and  folly,  the 
rulers  of  other  nations.  We  wonder  what  insurance  society  in  London  or 
New  York,  would  issue  a  policy  to  two  tradesmen  living  on'oppositie  sides 
of  the  street,  who,  though  engaged  in  doing  a  large  trade  wiih  each  other, 
were  nevertheless  keeping  huge  stores  of  blunderbusses  and  gunpowder  in 
their  respective  cellars,  to  protect  them  against  attacks  they  apprehended 
from  eacn  other !  Or  would  any  insurance  society  exact  a  smaller  or  larger 
premium  for  insuring  the  life  of  a  man  who  should  tell  him  that  he  always 
went  about  with  a  brace  of  pistols  charged  to  the  muzzle  in  his  pockets,  a 
bowie-knife  at  his  girdle,  and  a  sword-stick  in  his  hand  ? 

But  suppose  the  analogy  were  correct,  and  that  the  sums  expended  on 
military  establishments  resembled  what  we  pav  for  insuring  our  property, 
even  on  that  showing,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  amount  is  ab- 
surdly and  ruinously  high.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  risk  against  which 
the  English  are  insuring  P  Have  invasions  of  England  been  so  common, 
as  to  warrant  very  high  premiums  being  demanded  for  an  insurance  against 
them  P  Let  us  consmt  tne  testimony  of  history,  and  it  will  tell  us  she  has 
never  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  army  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  about 
1000  years  ago.  And  what  should  we  say  to  the  common  sense  of  that 
man,  who  would  pay  about  one-third  of  his  entire  income  to  insure  his 
property  against  a  foreign  invasion  P 

The  same  illustration  applies  to  America.  Massachusetts  has  never 
been  invaded  by  a  foreign  pc^er,   her  skirmishes  ar,  Concord,  Lezing- 
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ton  and  Bunker  Hill  having  been  with  those  who  had  been  up  to  that 
time  her  rulers ;  but  she  has  kept  up  during  her  whole  existence,  a  military 
organization,  for  which  there  has  been  little  or  no  occasion.  She  might, 
even  on  the  principle  of  avowed  defence,  have  been  as  well  guarded  against 
external  danger  without  the  millions  on  millions  she  has  worse  than  wasted 
upon  her  militia  system ;  a  mode  of  defence  exceedingly  cheap,  we  grant, 
in  comparison  with  standing  armies,  pet  costing  in  the  agin*egate  a  vast 
amount  of  money  for  a  state  so  small. 
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EXTBACTS  FBOM  THE  &EFOBT8. 

Lectttres. — The  Society  has,  during  the  past  year,  diligently  employed 
its  ordinary  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  peace  by  means 
of  lectures,  public  meetings,  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  tracts  and 
other  publications. 

The  principal  lecturers  have  been  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  O'Neil, 
Kev.  William  Strokes,  and  Edmund  Fry,  who  are  reported  as  having 
visited  with  much  acceptance  a  large  number  of  the  chief  towns. 

Publications. — There  has  been  a  continued  issue  of  publications 
from  the  press,  which  have  been  put  into  circulation  by  every  means  that 
the  Committee  had  at  their  disposal.  Several  new  tracts  have  been  issued 
during  the  year,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  War  and  Taxation; 
The  Demand  for  more  ArmamenU ;  War  opposed  to  the  Christian  Idea  of 
Man ;  Le  Monde,  or,  In  Time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War,  an  admirable 
little  apologue,  exposing  the  folly  of  that  oft-repeated  axiom,  from  the  pen 
of  our  esteemed  mend  and  correspondent  in  America,  the  Hon.' Amasa 
Walker.  Th^  Society's  periodical,  the  Herald  of  Peace,  besides  its  rec:ular 
circulation,  has  been  sent  gratuitously  to  nearly  500  ministers  oif  the 
gospel,  of  various  denominations,  from  many  of  whom  communications 
have  been  received,  expressing  in  the  kindest  terms  their  sense  of  its  value 
and  importance.  Altogether  the  publications  of  all  kinds  issued  during 
the  year,  amount  to  nearly  200,000  copies. 

Auxiliaries. — At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  a  general  feeling  was  expressed  in  favor  of  visiting  some  of  the 
Auxiharies  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  revise  and  re-organise  the  Peace 
cause,  and  especially  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  active  co>operation  of  the 
young,  so  as  to  replenish  the  breaches  produced  in  our  ranks  by  the 
removal  of  many  of  the  early  friends  of  the  institution.  Pursuant  to  thiA 
resolution,  deputations  from  the  Parent  Committee  have  during  the  past 

J  ear  been  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  work.  Ip  the  montn  of 
uly,  a  Conference  of  the  Priends  of  Peace  was  called  at  Manchester,  at 
which  the  London  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  Mr.  EdU 
ward  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Barrett,  and  the  Secretary.  At  this  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  a  considerable  body  of  persons,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  new  association  in  that  city,  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  Conferesice 
and  Arbitration  Society,  the  programme  of  whose  principles  and  modes  ctf 
operation  was  soon  after  published,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  r&* 
spectable  and  influential  gentlemen,  not  only  in  Manchester,  but  in  many 
of  the  surrounding  towns.  The  Committee  hope  that  this  is  a  body  destin- 
ed, in  process  of  time,  to  render  good  service  oy  its  vigilance  and  activity 
to  the  mterests  of  international  peace.  La^er  in  the  year  Messrs.  Sturge, 
Smith,  and  Richard  visited,  on  a  similiar  mission,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  AdL* 
worth.   Wakefield.  Rawdon.  Bradford.  York.   Darlinirton.   Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne,  and  Scarboro'.  ErerTwhere  they  met  with  a  most  kind  and  cordial 
reception ;  and  in  most  of  the  places  mentioned  many  young  persons  came 
forward,  at  the  close  of  the  meetings,  to  unite  with  the  societies  already 
existing,  and  to  render  such  service  as  lay  in  their  power  for  the  general 
promotion  of  the  cause.  It  is  intended  to  continue  this  mode  of  action 
during  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  confidentljr  hoped,  that  with  the  earnest 
oo-operation  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  the  several  localities,  both 
before  and  after  the  visits  of  the  deputations,  much  may  be  done  to  revive 
and  to  extend  the  influence  of  peace  principles  throughout  the  community. 

Efforts  in  favor  of  Non-intervention. — When  it  became  known 
that  a  general  election  was  to  take  place,  the  Committee  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  and  sending  out  in  large  quantities  circulars,  bills,  and  placards, 
entreating  the  electors  not  to  lose  si^ht,  et  so  eventful  a  crisis,  of  those 
questions  that  bear  on  the  preservation  of  international  peace.  Special 
Btress  was  laid  on  the  portentous  and  ever-growing  evil  of  that  ruinous 
rivalry  in  armaments,  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  which  all  Christen- 
dom is  groaning,  and  all  but  suffocated,  which  leads,  as  it  is  estimated,  to 
the  maintenance,  even  during  a  time  of  peace,  of  at  least  four  millions  of 
armed  men  in  Europe.  Above  all,  the  constituencies  of  this  country  were 
emphatcally  besought  to  declare  unequivocally  their  sentiments  affainst 
Ei^land  being  involved  on  any  pretext  in  that  war  of  despots  then  loom- 
ing in  Italy.  It  is  believed  that  these  appeals  were  not  without  their  effect 
in  helping  to  elicit  that  decisive  utterance  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  which  was  everywhere  observable  during  the 
election. 

Since  then,  however,  and  after  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities, 
the  Committee  fdt  that  thev  were  called  upon  to  make  another  and  a 
distinct  effort  for  j;he  same  object.  Kemembering  how  frequently  in  our 
past  history  England  has  been  embroiled,  without  any  necessity  whatever, 
in  continental  wars,  the  only  lasting  results  of  which  have  been  to  entail 
oppressive  and  everlasting  burdens  upon  the  nation;  and  remembering, 
moreover,  how  easily  we  migat  be  entaoigled  in  the  present  strife  by  secret 
engagements  and  alliances  contracted  by  our  rulers  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  people,  it  was  thought  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  aa  gener- 
ally as  possible  throughout  the  country  a  timely  and  formal  declaration 
against  all  such  medming  on  the  part  of  whatever  government  may  be  in 
power.  With  this  view,  the  Committee  addressed  an  earnest  appeal  to  all 
their  oorrespondents,  encouraging  them  to  obtain  memorials  to  the  minis- 
ters, signed  by  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  their  fellow-citizens,  pray- 
ing that  England  may  preserve  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality.  Already, 
and  in  some  cases  bcdTore  our  appeal  was  known,  this  duty  seems  to  have 
Ulk»n  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind.  Leeds,  Darlington,  Kendal,  New« 
castle,  Sunderland,  Marylebone,  Woolwich,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  other 
towns  and  boroughs  have  spoken  out  boldly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
movement  will  spread  until  not  a  county  or  borough  in  the  kingdom  shall 
be  found,  which  has  not  uttered  its  protest  in  favor  of  non-intervention. 
One  of  Uie  most  satisfactory  incidents  connected  with  this  movement  is 
the  fact,  that  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales — a  body 
representing  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
Independent  denomination  in  England  and  Wales — at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  London,  in  May,  passed  an  admirable  resolution,  deprecating  in 
the  most  eameet  terms  cdl  interference  on  the  part  of  this  countrv  in  the 
deplorable  war.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  within  a  tew  days 
a  jKoyal  Proclamation  has  been  issued,  declaring  that  her  Majesty  is 
**  firmly  purposed  and  determined  to  abstain^altogether  from  taking  part, 
dther  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  war,  and  to  maintain  a  strict  and  im* 
partial  neutrality  in  the  hostilities  now  existing"  between  some  of  the 
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other  aoYereigns  of  Europe.  But  even  this  authoritative  assuranoe  does 
not  absolve  Uie  people  of  this  country  from  the  duty  of  giving  emphatic 
utterance  to  their  own  opinions,  were  it  only  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty  in  the  wise  and  patriotic  cause  she  has  avowed  her  determina- 
nation  to  pursue." 

Here  is  patent  and  decisive  proof  of  the  power  which  the  friends  of  peace 

have  already  acquired  over  the  people  and  the  government  of  England. 

From  time  immemorial  she  has  been  a  most  notorious  intermeddler  in  the 

quarrels  on  the  Continent ;  and  this  public  announcement  of  a  new  and  hr 

wiser  policy  is  chiefly  traceable  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  our  co-workers 

there  on  the  subject.    If  they  had  never  done  anything  more,  this  alone,  in 

its  far  reaching  results,  would  be  worth,  a  thousand  times  over,  all  the 

labor  and  money  thus^  far  expended  in  our  cause.    It  is  clear  that  the 

leaven  of  our  views  is  slowly  yet  surely  working  even  underneath  the  war 

system  of  the  Old  World. 

The  war  spirit  and  princjiple  still  at  work. — ^But,  while  it  is  thus 
^ratifying  to  find  so  general  a  concurrence  as  to  the  duty  of  England  to 
follow  the  strict  policy  of  non-intervention,  the  Committee  cannot  but  re- 
gard, with  the  deepest  regret  and  apprehension,  the  efforts  that  are  made  by 
exaggerated  alarms  and  increased  military  preparations,  to  foment  a  warlike 
temper  among  the  people  of  this  country.  General  declarations  of  neu- 
trality will  be  of  little  avail,  if  at  the  very  moment  they  are  uttered,  we  are 
sedulously  cultivating  the  spirit  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  other  nations.  The  Committee  must  in  an  especial  manner  ex- 
press their  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  notice  lately  issued  by  the  Government 
of  its  intention  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Kifle-clubs,  a  measure  whidi 
in  their  judgment  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  disastrous  influence  in  many 
ways,  dinusing  through  the  community  a  love  of  arms,  to  which,  happily, 
our  countrymen  have  been  hitherto  strangers ;  luring  the  young  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation  which,  as  all  experience  proves,  almost  invariably 
attend  these  forms  of  amateur  soldiership ;  fostering  warlike  tastes,  ana 
feelings  t>f  national  arrogance  and  emulation,  that  will  be  found  most  peril- 
ous to  the  interests  of  peace,  and  encouraging  the  still  further  development 
of  those  military  institutions,  the  enormous  over-growth  of  which  already 
constitutes  the  greatest  curse  and  calamity  of  Europe. 

Progress  of  Peace  Views. — In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would 
repeat  their  solemn  belief,  which  everything  they  witness  around  them 
tends  only  to  confirm,  that  the  principles  they  hold  are  not  only  most  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
the  claims  of  justice,  the  instinct  of  natural  conscience,  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not 
to  feel  that  a  slow  perception  of  this  truth  is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon 
some  of  those  who  have  oeen  wont  to  point  at  us,  and  our  labors,  the  slow, 
unmoving  finger  of  scorn.  The  worm  has  been  astonisned  of  late  to  find 
not  only  the  doctrines,  but  the  arguments,  the  illustrations,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Peace  Society,  flowing  from  the  lips  of  its  bitterest  revilers. 
Those  measures  which  we  have  so  long  advocated,  amid  every  kind 
of  obloquy  and  insult,  of  stipulated  arbitration,  an  international  congress, 
a  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments,  and  non-intervention  in  the  adffairs 
of  other  states,  are  beginning  to  be  admitted  into  good  society.  It  is 
imnossible  indeed  not  to  regret  that  these  powerful  organs  of  public 
opmion  did  not  earlier  receiv^  the  light  that  is  now  tardily  dawning  upon 
them.  If  the  statesmen  and  publicists  of  Europe,  those  who  mould  the 
character  and  direct  the  destimes  of  an  age,  had  forty  years  ago,  instead 
of  fawning  upon  them  in  cald  disdain,  or  assailing  them  with  cavil  and 
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invective,  calmly  inquired  into  the  reaflonableness  of  those  views' pro- 
pounded by  the  Peace  Society,  and  then  united  their  influence  to  give 
effect  to  such  of  them  as  were  thought  practical  in  the  customs  of  states 
and  the  constitution  of  political  society,  how  much  of  misery  might  have 
been  spared  to  mankind ;  how  much  sacrifice  of  life ;  how  much  waste 
of  wealth;  how  much  agony  of  human  hearts;  how  much  of  mutual 
suspicion,  terror  and  hatred  to  the  nations  of  Christendom  ;  how  much  of 
demoralization  to  society ;  how  much  of  scandal  to  religion ;  how  much  of 
irreparable  damage  done  to  the  progress.of  truth,  liberty  and  civilization. 
It  18  very  probable  that  these  late  converts  may  still  continue  to  cast 
reproach  and  ridicule  upon  those  who  were  the  earliest  and  most  consistent 
advocates  of  the  principles  which  they  are  now  disposed  to  adopt.  Be  it 
so.  That  is  of  very  small  moment  as  compared  with  the  progress  of  the 
principles.  It  matters  litUe  who  gains  the  nonor,  so  the  Work  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  little  insects  that  build  up  the  beautiful  islands  which  stud  the  face 
of  the  Southern  seas  work  for  ages,  we  are  told,  in  the  "  dark  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean,"  myriads  of  them  perishing  in  obscurity  long  before  their 
graceful  architecture  even  begins  to  peep  above  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
but  each  content  to  contribute  its  tiny  labors  to  hasten  on  the  final  con- 
summation, when  its  isle  of  beauty  shall  stand  complete,  glittering  like  a 
gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  crowned  with  vercture  and  fertihty,  and 
teeming  with  life  and  abundance.  So  it  is  with  those  who  labor,  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  remote  good. 
They  may  be  destined  to  work  on  for  generations  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt, conscious  only  that  they  are  working  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of 
Oo<C  and  that  they  are  helping,  in  however  feeble  a  degree,  in  bringing  to 
pass  those  scenes  of  blesseoness  and  peace,  upon  which  humanity,  even  in 
Its  darkest  moments,  has  loved  to  repose  in  hope ; 

**  Those  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 
Scenes  of  aocomplished  dUbs,  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospects,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresh'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  !*' 

BES0LXJTI0N8. 

1.  That  this  meeting  cannot  but  regard  the  war  that  has  Just  broken  forth  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  between  three  proftssedly  Christian  natiQus,  as  a  reproach 
to  civilization,  and  a  scandal  to  Christianity;  and,  while  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  the  strenuous  and  prolonged  efforts  of  our  6wn  Qovemment  to  adjust 
the  matter  in  dispute  by  mediation,  records  its  solemn  conviction,  in  accordance 
with  that  already  so  generally  expressed  by  the  country,  that  it  is  both  the  in- 
terest and  duty  of  England  to  observe  a  stnct  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  to 
abstain,  not  merely  from  overt  and  immediate  acts  of  war,  but  from  all 
entangling  engagements  and  allianoes  which  may  endanger  our  being  ultimately 
involved  in  the  conflict,  and  from  such  menacing  demonstrations  of  force  as  most 
tend,  bpr  stimulating  warlike  passionfl  at  home,  and  exciting  suspicion  and 
animosity  abroad,  to  bring  about  the  very  evil  which  the  nation  so  earnestly 
and  unanimously  deprecates. 

2.  That  this  meeting  cannot  fidl  to  recognise  in  the  deplorable  events  by  which 
Europe  is  now  distracted,  a  solemn  and  instructive  illustration  and  oonflrmation 
of  the  views  always  held  and  promulgated  by  the  Peace  Society,  as  to  the  im 
policy  and  danger  of  great  standing  armaments,  the  maintenance  of  which  ha 
grown  into  a  system  of  chronic  riva&y  between  the  professedly  Christian  Powers 
of  Europe.  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been 
saorifioed,  and  the  nations  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  desolatmc:  and  san- 
guinary war,  not  because  of  political  difficulties  incapable  of  pacific  solution, 
but  bee  'Use  of  the  existence  or  these  vast  armaments  continually  thrust  forward 
by  rival  dynasties  to  threaten  and  coerce  each  other,  to  obstruct  and  counteract 
dmlomaoy,  and  to  claim  ultimately  for  the  umpirage  of  brute  force,  a  result 
wbidi  could  only  be  satis&otorily  obtained  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  for- 
bsscanoe  and  oonsoicpee. 
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confessedly  under  the  same  general  obligations  to  each  other  as 
individuals  in  society ;  and  we  simply  ask  the  former  to  settle 
their  disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  the  latter  do 
theirs.  How  do  individuals  adjust  their  difficulties  f  Always  in 
one  of  two  ways  —  either  by  amicable  agreement  between  them- 
selves, or  by  reference  to  a  third  party  as  umpire.  There  is  no 
other  way  possible ;  and  hence,  if  nations  cannot  or  will  not 
acyust  their  own  difficulties,  they  must  of  necessity  resort  to 
some  form  of  reference. 

Here  is  no  really  new  idea^  but  one  as  old  as  govemment  or 
society  itself.  Common  sense,  the  world  over,  has  ever  decided, 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  judge  in  his  own  case ;  and 
this  principle  is  just  as  applicable  to  communities  as  to  indi- 
viduals. It  underlies  and  pervades  every  process  of  justice  in 
our  courts  of  law.  Every  trial  there  is  a  reference  ;  and  no  liti- 
gant is  allowed  to  decide  in  his  own  case,  but  must  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  impartial  peers.  Ought  not  governments  to  adjust 
their  own  differences  in  the  same  way  ?  We  ask  them  merely  to 
adopt  for  themselves  this  simple,  elementary  principle  of  justice, 
with  such  modifications  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  as  their  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they  would 
settle  every  dispute  by  themselves  ;  but,  if  they  cannot,  then  let 
them  submit  the  points  in  issue  to  arbiters.  We  urge  them  to 
make  this  their  established  method  of  adjustment,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  it  in  their  treaties  by  express  agreement  in  advance.  We 
would  fain  have  them  stipulate  for  it ;  and  hence  we  call  it  Stipu- 
lated Arbitration.  We  propose  that  they  incorporate  in  every 
treaty  a  clause  binding  the  parties  to  settle  whatever  disputes 
may  ever  arise  between  them,  by  reference  to  umpires  mutually 
chosen. 

Now,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  such  an  expedient  ?  It 
relinquishes  no  right;  it  neither  sacrifices  nor  endangers  any 
interest ;  it  contradicts  no  important  principle  in  morals  or  poli- 
tics ;  it  requires  no  great  or  essential  change  in  public  opinion, 
but  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  con- 
sistent alike  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  dictates 
of  sound  policy ;  it  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  and  com- 
mends itself  strongly  to  their  good  sense  as  safe  and  just,  as 
clearly  feasible,  and  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Nor  would  such  an  experiment  be  entirely  novel ;  for  the 
principles  has  for  ages  been  occasionally  tried  with  the  best 
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salts.  ''When  sovereigns/'  says  Yattel,  a  high  authority  on 
international  law,  '<  cannot  agree,  they  sometiriies  trust  the 
decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbitrators.  This  method  is  very 
reasonable,  and  very  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations."  He 
quotes  a  variety  of  examples,  but  dwells  especially  on  that  of 
Switzerland,  and  says,  "  the  Swiss  have  had  the  precaution  in 
all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and  even  in  those  they 
have  contracted  with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  before- 
hand on  the  manner  in  which  their  disptdes  were  to  he  8id>mitled 
to  artntraiors,  in  case  (hey  could  not  themselves  acfjust  (hem  in  an 
amicable  way.  This  wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  maintain  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  that  flourishing  state 
which  secures  its  liberty,  and  renders  it  respectable  throughout 
Europe.'' 

Occasional  arbitration  has  ever  been  a  part  of  our  own  foreign 
policy.  A  question  of  boundary  between  us  and  Great  Britain 
we  united  in  referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1822,  a 
similar  one  between  the  same  parties  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1827,  and  matters  in  controversy  with  Mexico  to  the 
Eing  of  Prussia  in  1838,  with  success  in  each  case  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  an  appeal  to  arms.  Such  is  coming  to  be  the 
usage  of  civilized  nations ;  and  we  ask  that  this  principle  be 
made  the  ordinary  method  of  settling  all  such  disputes  as  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation. 

To  such  a  measure  we  cannot  well  conceive  any  serious  objec« 
tion,  but  a  host  of  arguments  in  its  favor.  Its  general  adoption 
would  work  a  new  and  most  glorious  era  in  the  world's  progress  ; 
and  fain  would  we  ask  the  earnest  attention,  especially  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Press,  to  the  subject,  and  solicit  their  aid  in  form- 
ing such  a  public  opinion  as  shall  in  time,  perhaps  ere  long, 
constrain  the  more  enlightened  and  influential  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, like  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  to  provide 
'for  the  settlement  of  all  difiSculties  in  the  last  resort  by  some 
form  of  reference,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  safe,  gradual, 
entire  abandonment  of  their  present  war^system,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  peaceful  substitutes  that  shall,  in  the  long  run, 
far  more  effectually  secure  all  its  legitimate  ends. 
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SAFETY  OF  PSAGE  PBINCIFLES. 

The  efficacy  of  pacific  principles  is  not  confined  to  Gbristianfl. 
Even  paganism  has  furnished  occasional  illustrations  of  their 
beauty  and  power.  The  Island  of  Loo-Ohoo  in  the  Chinese  sea, 
was  visited  in  1816  by  the  two  war-ships  which  took  Lord  Am- 
herst to  China  as  ambassador  from  England.  In  order  to  procure 
supplies,  and  make  some  repairs,  they  anchored  in  a  harbor  of  tlie 
island ;  and  many  of  the  natives  immediately  came  on  board,  to 
whom  the  Captain,  through  an  interpreter,  stated  whence  the 
ships  came,  on  what  embassy  sent,  and  why  they  had  anchored 
there.  Learning  what  things  were  wanted,  they  began  forthwith 
to  furnish  them  in  great  abundance,  which  they  continued  for  six 
weeks,  and  then  refused  the  slightest  compensation. 

Some  of  the  crew  being  sick,  were  taken  ashore  to  a  temple  as 
a  temporary  hospital,  and  there  treated  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness. "  Nothing,"  says  Capt  Hall,  "  could  be  more  interesting 
than  to  observe  the  care  which  the  natives  took  of  our  sick  men. 
They  crowded  round  to  assist  them  out  of  the  boats,  carried  those 
confined  to  their  beds  all  the  way  from  the  beach  to  the  hospital, 
and  gently  supported  those  who  had  strength  barely  to  walk ; 
and  when  safely  lodged,  they  were  immediately  supplied  with 
eggs,  milk,  fowls  and  vegetables  already  cooked. 

I  was  absent  awhile  on  a  survey  of  the  coast ;  and  on  my  return 
I  was  glad  to  find  the  sick  men  much  recovered,  and  very  grateful 
for  the  kindness  of  the  natives.  The  best  provisions  had  been 
brought  to  them  every  day ;  and  when  disposed  to  take  exercise, 
they  were  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  who 
helped  them  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  behind  the  hospital,  to  a 
grassy  spot  on  the  summit,  and  having  lighted  pipes  for  them, 
remained  patiently  till  the  invalids  wished  to  return.  Never  were 
sailors  so  caressed ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  our  hardy 
seamen  so  much  softened,  that  they  laid  aside  for  the  time  all 
the  habitual  roughness  of  their  manners,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference of  the  officers,  treated  the  natives  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  from  the  first  hour  of  our  visit,  their  amiable 
disposition  and  gentle  manners  won  the  good  will  of  all ;  and,  by 
a  sort  of  tacit,  spontaneous  understanding,  eveiy  one  of  our  men 
treated  them  not  only  with  kindness,  but  with  entire  confidence. 
The  proud,  haughty  feeling  of  national  superiority,  so  conjaon 
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among  British  seamen,  was  here  completely  subdued  by  the  kind 
and  gentle  manners  of  this  pacific  people.  Though  continually 
intermingled,  no  quarrel  or  complaint  occurred  during  all  our 
stay ;  but  each  succeeding  day  seemed  to  increase  our  mutual 
cordiality  and  friendship. 

'  We  also  inquired  into  their  government ;  and  while  partaking 
of  the  general  mildness,  we  deemed  it  highly  efficient  from  the 
great  order  always  maintained.  The  chiefs,  though  quite  decided 
in  giving  their  commands,  were  mild  in  manner  and  expression ; 
and  the  people  always  obeyed  them  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and 
cheerfrdness.  Grimes  were  said  to  be  very  unfrequent ;  the  peo- 
ple went  entirely  unarmed  ;  and  they  always  declared  that  they 
had  no  military  weapons.  We  looked  sharply  for  them,  but 
could  find  none.  Their  behavior  on  seeing  a  musket  fired,  showed 
their  ignorance  of  fire  arms ;  and  tiiey  invariably  denied  having 
any  knowledge  of  war  by  experience  or  tradition. 

The  case  of  William  Penn,  however,  is  perhaps  the  fullest  and 
fiiirest  illustration  of  pacific  principles  in  their  bearing  on  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  His  colony,  though  an  appei^ange  to 
England,  was  to  the  Indians  an  independent  State.  They  knew 
no  power  above  or  beyond  that  of  Penn  himself ;  and  they  treated 
his  colony  as  another  tribe  or  nation.  Their  king  had  himself 
expressly  abandoned  these  Quakers  entirely  to  their  own  re- 
sources. "  What  I "  said  Charles  II.  to  Penn  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  "  venture  yourself  among  the  savages  of  North  Am- 
erica !  Why,  man,  what  security  have  you,  that  you  will  not  be 
in  their  war-kettle  within  two  hours  after  setting  your  foot  on 
their  shores?"  'The  best  security  in  the  world,'  replied  the 
man  of  peace.  '  I  doubt  that,  friend  William  ;  I  have  no  idea 
of  any  security'against  those  cannibles,  but  a  regiment  of  good 
soldiers  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets  ;  and  I  tell  you  before- 
hand, that,  with  all  my  good  will  for  you  and  your  family,  to 
whom  I  am  under  obligations,  1  will  not  send  a  single  soldier 
with  you."  '  I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers ;  I  depend  on  some- 
thing better.'  "  Better ! '  on  what  f  "  'On  the  Indians  them- 
selves ;  on  their  moral  sense,  and  the  promised  protection  of 
God.' 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Penn.  He  resolved  to  treat  the  Indians 
as  the  Gospel  requires,  and  then  rely  for  safety  on  the  better 
principles  of  their  nature,  and  the  promises  of  God.    He  brought 
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no  cannon ;  he  built  no  forts ;  nor  was  there  at  his  command  a 
single  musket  or  sword  to  assail  or  repulse  an  enemy.  He  treated 
none  as  enemies,  but  all  as  friends,  and  threw  himself,  with  open- 
hearted  confidence,  upon  the  red  man's  generosity  and  justice* 
He  met  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest  as  brethren ;  his  kindness 
disarmed  their  enmity,  and  lulled  their  suspicions  and  fears 
asleep  ;  he  won  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  friendship ;  and, 
sitting  down  with  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  they 
smoked  together  the  calumet  of  peace  and  love. 

NoW;  what  was  the  result  of  such  a  policy  t  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  warlike  tribes  on  this  continent,  the  Quakers  lived  in 
safety  ;  while  all  the  other  colonies,  acting  on  the  war-policy  of 
armed  defence,  were  involved  almost  incessantly  in  bloody  con- 
flicts with  the  Indians.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  the  personal  tact 
of  William  Penn  t  Shrewd  he  doubtless  was  ;  but  the  success  of 
his  policy  was  owing  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  its  pacific  charac- 
ter. Penn  was  only  an  embodiment  of  his  principles,  and  the 
efficacy  of  these  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, dujjing  all  the  seventy  years  of  her  peace  policy,  remained 
without  harm  from  the  Indians,  but  suffered,  as  soon  as  she 
changed  that  policy,  the  same  calamities  with  the  other  colonies. 

Such,  then,  is  the  efficacy  of  pacific  principles.  Not  that  they^ 
or  anything  else,  can  prevent  aU  evil  in  a  world  like  ours ;  but, 
when  rightly  applied,  they  are  a  far  surer  protection  than  the 
sword.  We  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  been  put  to  a  fair 
test  without  proving  successful ;  and  any  people  who  shall  dare 
to  trust  these  principles,  will  find  them  safe.  Who  seemed  less 
likely  than  American  Indians  to  feel  their  power?  Yet  how 
readily  did  they  lay  their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives  .at  the 
feet  of  Penn,  and  humbly  apologize  for  killing  the  only  Quakers 
they  ever  attacked.  '  The  men  carried  arms,'  said  they  ;  '  we 
supposed  them  to  be  fighters,  and  thought  they  pretended  to  be 
Quakers,  merely  because  they  were  cowards.'  So  said  the  mur- 
derers of  Lyman  and  Munson.  '  They  came  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  we  took  them  for  enemies.  Had  we  known  they  were 
men  of  God,  come  to  do  us  good,  we  would  have  done  them  no 
harm.'  There  is  no  policy  so  safe  as  that  of  peace.  Let  any 
people  abjure  all  war,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  will 
never  fight  under  any  provocation,  but  will  be  ready  to  settle  all 
difficulties  with  other  nations  by  umpires  mutually  chosen ;  and 
would  any  nation  attack  9uch  a  people  ?    No  sooner  than  a  duel- 
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Kst  will  now  figbt  a  woman  or  a  child.  Would  not  any  nation  be 
ashamed  of  an  act  so  mean,  and  the  whole  world  ciy  shame  upon 
them,  and  brand  them  as  the  basest  of  paltroons  and  assassins  f 

'  But  experience  pleads  for  the  war-principle ;  all  nations  have 
hitherto  acted  upon  it ;  and  does  not  this  prove  its  necessity  1 ' 
No  more  than  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  paganism  prove 
that  to  be  necessary.  Men  have  tried  war  more  than  five  thou- 
sand years ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  A  world  covered  with 
crime,  and  drenched  in  blood  and  tears.  Could  any  policy  of 
peace  have  led  to  worse  results  f 

'  But  would  you  have  no  means  of  defence  f '  —  Yes  the  best 
in  the  world  ;  such  as  Ood  himself  has  prescribed  ;  such  as  Penn 
used  with  perfect,  glorious  success  ;  such  as  eveiy  fair  trial  has 
shown  to  be  far  more  effectual  than  any  weapons  of  war.  We 
plead  for  the  strictest  principles  of  peace,  not  only  because  they 
are  true,  but  also  because  they  are  the  best  security  both  for 
individuals  and  for  nations. 

'  But  what  security  do  these  principles  afford  for  our  liberties 
and  rights  ? '  —  The  best  possible ;  incomparably  better  than  the 
sword  can  give.  Search  all  history,  and  you  will  find  war  to 
have  been  the  deadliest  foe  to  popular  freedom  and  rights.  True, 
it  has  been  alleged  to  have  secured  them  both ;  but  far  more 
trulj  has  it  ever  trampled  them  under  its  iron  hoof.  Peace  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  soil  for  the  sure  and  steady  growth 
of  free  institutions ;  and  one  centuiy  of  universal,  unbroken 
peace  would  accomplish  wonders  for  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
mankind. 

'  But  will  nations  ever  act  on  the  strict  principles  of  peace  f ' — 
Individuals  have,  and  nations  may ;  but  whether  they  will  or 
not,  time  alone  can  determine.  We  believe  they  one  day  will, 
for  Ood  has  promised  they  shall ;  but  until  they  do,  surely  these 
principles  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  safety,  any  more 
than  a  medicine  can  cure  those  who  do  not  take  it.  If  all  nations 
would  adopt  them,  .there  would  of  course  be  an  end  to  war,  and 
the  fear  of  its  evils.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  great 
national  brotherhood  of  Christendom,  or  any  of  its  members,  will 
90on  come  fully  into  these  views,  discarding  the  sword  ^s  the 
arbiter  of  international  disputes,  and  ceasing  from  all  war,  and 
all  preparations  for  war ;  but  already  the  whole  civilized  world 
are  gradually  approaching  this  policy ;  and,  just  as  fast  as  they 
do,  will  their  safety,  as  well  as  their  general  prosperity  and  hap* 
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piness,  be  correspondiDgly  increased.  No  &if-minded  man  win 
now  deny  that  a  pacific  policy  is  in  every  respect  the  best ;  and, 
if  we  cannot  bring  all  nations,  or  any  one  of  them,  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  gospel,  we  would  fain  bring  them  as  near  to  it 
as  we  can.  Our  utmost  efforts  will  doubtless  leave  them  muck 
below  that  standard ;  but  every  approximation  to  it  will  strongly 
tend  to  insure  their  peace,  and  to  promote  their  general  and 
permanent  welfare. 


CARNIVAL  OF  BLOOD: 

REHARKS  m  ANTICIPATION  OP  THE  ITALUN  WAR.* 

If  anting  could  testify  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  ninteenth  century 
civilization,  it  is  the  coolness  with  which  professedly  Christian  cabinets 
trade  in  the  stupendous  game  of  blood.  If  anything  could  testify  to  the 
dulled  edge  and  semi-worldly  tone  even  of  the  professed  Christian^  church, 
it  is  the  almost  unanimous  silence  upon  its  guilt,  its  enormity  and  its  folly, 
with  which  the  religious  press  and  pulpit  of  Europe  and  America  greet  the 
impending  carnival  of  murder,  usually  called  a  general^  war.  Statesmen, 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  this  world,  seem  incapable  of  being 
taught  the  uselessness  and  the  idiocy  of  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  ;  and  divines,  with  their  supposed  wisdom  of  the  children  of  light, 
have  apparently,  with  all  their  zeal  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  fearless  application  of  its  principles,  forgotten  the  law  of  Moses  that 
says,  Thou  ajuut  not  MU ;  and  the  law  of  Christ,  that  commands  us  to  Love 
WT  enemies.  Frigid  calculators  of  markets  and  nrioes  may  augur  well  for 
our  commerce,  if  Sie  rest  of  the  world  are  engagea  in  cutting  one  another's 
throats  ;  for  then  we  shall  supply  them  with  wheat  and  com.  But  the  phi- 
losopher, not  to  say  the  philanthropist,  knows  full  well  that  when  one 
member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  wit}\  it ;  and  that  a  social  chaos, 
«ind  desent  from  the  functions  of  men  to  those  of  bears,  tigers  and  wolves, 
cannot  involve  the  ancient,  beautiful  seats  of  civilization  and  faith,  with- 
out dragging  us,  half  round  the  world,  sooner  or  later,  into  a  partnership 
in  the  widespread  crime  and  calamity.  A  war  in  Europe,  no  matter  for 
what  pretences  fought,  becomes  a  vital  question  in  America. 

The  first  sophistry  which  needs  to  be  scattered  and  annihilated  on  this 
subject  is,  that  such  a  war  as  now  impends,  prophecies  freedom  to  the 
down-trodden  massee  of  Europe.  This  numbug  has  long  enough  cheated 
the  friends  of  Humanity.  Rare  are  the  cases  in  which  the  sword  has  not 
cloven  the  fair  form  of  Liberty  to  the  earth,  rather  than  smitten  off  her 
chains.  The  few  cases,  as  the  Grecian  resistance  to  the  Persian  invasioAi 
the  American  Revolution,  and  some  others,  have  turned  the  heads  of  san- 
guine patriots.  But  by  an  examination  of  the  processes  and  results  of  war, 
we  see  how  utterly  vain  is  the  hope  in  this  way  of  hastening  the  progrett 
of  the  people's  emancipation.  War  consumes  the  athletic  and  most  enter- 
prising young  men  of  a  country.    It  arrests  the  occupation  of  industry, 

*  Selected  for  our  last  number;  but,  though  a  Uttle  out  of  tlme,the  article  de- 
serves to  be  prceerved. 
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destroys  fhe  results  of  famnaii  skill  and  labor,  loads  both  parties  'with  deb^ 
of  almost  fabulous  figure,  reverses  all  the  ciTilizing,  enlightening  and 
moralixing  operations  of  society,  and  wastes  the  attention,  thought  and 
manly  courage  of  a  country  or  a  continent,  in  the  often  futile  attempt  to 
repel  physiciu  evil,  instead  of  pouring  them  as  mighty  spirit-streams  into 
the  channels  of  positive  improvement. 

The  march  of  armies  is  the  si^id  to  stop  the  dock,  that  strikes  the  hours  of 
the  world's  most  beneficent  victories.  Smiting  down  human  life,  and  the 
value  of  life,  war  demoralises  the  conscience,  and  brutalizes  the  manners  of 
mankind.  The  disaster,  too,  befaUs  not  the  princes,  but  the  populace.  They 
who  set  in  motion  the  bloody  enginery  that  will  sweep  myriads  into  untimely 
sraves,  tie  other  myriads  to  wounded  and  8u£fering  bodies,  and  consume  the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  honest  and  happy  peace  in  a  few  years  of  frenxied 
and  diabolical  conflict,  are  not  the  ones  who  expose  their  own  delicately  nur- 
tured bodies  to  the  iron  hail  of  the  battle-field.  Now  they  sit  far  and  safe 
from  the  Qolgotha,  and  plot  mischief  and  ruin  for  the  human  family,  on  a 
scale  seemingly  too  gigantic  for  man's  puny  arm  and  scanty  intelligence. 
What  care  they  for  the  widow's  onlv  son,  conscripted  to  the  horrors  and 
vices  of  camp-life,  fights,  marches  and  sieves  ?  What  care  they  for  the  poor 
laborer's  last  penny,  eaten  up  by  the  ommvorous  war-tax,  and  orphans  east 
by  the  hundred  of  thousands  upon  the  bleak  world  P  They  never  hear  the 
besieging  tempest  of  human  sighs,  and  yells,  and  groans,  that  rises  in 
awful  chorus  from  every  battle-field,  and  howls  through  that  visible  hell,  a 
war-hospitaL 

One  pretty  sure  evidence  that  war  is  not  favorable  to  human  rights  is, 
that  it  18  almost  Invariably  waged  by  the  kings  and  princes,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  popular  freedom,  and  resolutely  bent  on  retaininff  their  ill* 
gotten  and  abused  power  at  every  risk.  With  profuse  professions  of 
patriotism,  and  love  of  their  people  on  their  lips,  they  would  sacrifice  any 
number  of  their  fellow-men  rather  than  abate  one  jot  or  title  of  their 
haughtjr  pretensions,  or  yield  an  imaginary  point  of  honor  or  ambition  for 
the  pacification  of  a  whole  continent 

In  the  contest  apparently  just  ready  to  crimson  anew  the  hills  of  fair 
Italv  and  Germany,  the  kossuths  and  Mazzinis  of  a  forlorn  hope  no 
doubt  fondly  imagine  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  the  signal  to  eman* 
cipate  fallen  nationalities*  It  is,  we  believe,  a  vain  delusion.  Did  the 
elder  Napoleon  restore  Poland?  Will  an  inferior  orince  of  the  same  line 
do  any  better  for  Hungary  P  Once  the  conqueror  or  Italy  had  honors  and 
banquets  rained  upon  him,  as  her  Deliverer ;  but  did  the  sword  hew  out 
the  road  for  freedom  then,  and  has  it  acquired  any  new  magic  by  which  it 
can  better  do  it  now  P  Must  the  Tree  of  Liberty  be  enriched  with  human 
blood? 

War  is  the  life  and  eanse  of  standing  armie/r  and  navies.  Europe  has 
about  three  millions  of  soldiers  and  marines  under  arms  on  land  and  sea 
at  this  time.  The  prospect  of  a  general  war  drains  the  farms  and  work- 
riiops,  by  a  new  conscription  of  enormous  size.  Is  the  despotism,  too,  of 
militmry  rule  a  favorite  school  in  which  to  train  the  sons  of  hberty  P  Will 
the  peasantiy  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  not  now  distinguished  for 
their  general  intelligence,  or  preparation  for  self-government  and  the  ballot- 
box,  be  advanced  in  their  education  by  the  martinet  and  the  drum-major  ? 
Are  the  lotteries  of  war,  the  stunning  cries  of  defeat  or  victory,  a  good 
opiate  for  headlong  passions,  and  a  wholesale  discipline  to  temper  the 
selfishness  of  the  masses,  to  respect  others'  rights,  while  they  vindicate 
their  own  P  Who  is  dupe  enough  to  believe  that  the  professed  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  is  sincerely  meant  for  the  steady  upUfting  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  that  war  entered  upon^  with  whatever 
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honeyed  accents  of  love  of  popular  advancement,  or  nationality,  or  Italian 
independence,  means  anything  else  than  a  change  of  masters  ? 

No  ;  sorry  as  ve  are  to  say  it,  and  sad  as  we  feel  at  the  prospect,  we 
must  avow  the  most  earnest  conviction,  which  we  believe  events  will 
justify,  that  freedom  has  everything  to  fear,  and  little  or  nothing  to  hope 
from  a  general  war  in  Europe.  It  will  load  her  heavier  with  chains, 
thrust  her  into  a  deeper  dungeon,  and  put  off  still  longer  the  day  of  hor 
jubilee. 

Were  not  the  conscience  of  the  world  sophisticated  and  palsied  by  the 
idle  common-places  of  politics,  and  the  mouth  of  the  church  struck  aumb 
against  the  most  gigantic  of  Antichrists,  there  would  arise,  not  from  one 
humble  sect  alone,  but  from  consolidated  Christendom,  such  a  remon- 
strance against  plunging  into  another  Red  Sea  of  slaughter,  which  would 
reach  the  loftiest  throne  or  the  most  secret  cabinet. — Ch.  Begiaier. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  PEACE  IN  ITALY. 

Once  more  have  the  nations  of  Europe  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
what  war  can  do  to  promote  the  liberty,  civilization  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale,  ana  the  most  un- 
limited  supply  of  all  the  means  and  agencies  which  the  war-system  can  fur- 
nish. Blood  and  money  have  been  squandered  without  stint.  Upper  Italy 
has  been  converted  into  one  vast  human  shambles.  In  little  more  than  two 
months,  five  sanguinary  battles  have  been  fought — Montebello,  Palestro, 
Magenta,  Malegnano,  and  Solferino.  Taking  into  account  those  who  per- 
ished on  the  battle-field,  those  who  were  swept  away  by  disease,  those 
who  died  in  excruciating  agony  in  the  hospitals,  and  those  who  are  even 
now  pining  away  into  premature  graves  through  wounds  and  injuries  re- 
ceivea  in  the  war,  it  will  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  100,000 
men,  ••  full  of  hearty  life,"  have  been  swept  out  of  life  in  three  months 
before  this  mad  tornado  of  human  passion.  If  we  affirm  that  a  hundred 
millions  of  money,  (^500,000,000,)  have  been  wasted,  we  believe  we  shall 
greatly  understate  the  case  \  for  we  must  include  in  our  estimate  not  only 
the  sums  spent  by  the  three  belligerent  states, — France,  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia— in  tne  actual  conflict,  but  the  enormous  expenditure  it  occasioned  to 
the  neutral  nations,  England,  Prussia,  the  minor  German  States,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  more  or  less  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  by  what 
gauge  shall  we  measure  the  wide-spread  miseries  it  has  spread  among  the 
habitations  of  humanity,  or  the  inconceivable  moral  mischiefs  it  has  in- 
flicted upon  all  Christendom  ? 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  portentous  outbreak  of  wickedness 
and  suffering  ?  What  good  is  it  likely  to  do  P  There  are  certain  profound 
philosophers  among  us,  who  pretend  to  find  in  war  ample  **  compensations" 
whicli  suffice  to  reconcile  them  to  all  the  sacrifices,  moral  and  material,  it 
involves.  What,  then,  are  the  <*  compensations "  in  the  present  case  ? 
The  professed,  and  perhaps  the  real,  object  of  the  war  was  the  liberation  of 
Italv.  Italy  was  to  be  free  of  the  foreigner  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
And  what  has  been  the  result  P  First  of  all,  Sardinia,  by  whose  invitation 
Italy  was  converted  into  a  battle-field  for  two  of  the  great  military  monar* 
chies  of  Europe,  had,  as  a  preliminary,  to  sur^nder  its  form  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  submit  to  a  dictatorship.  Whether  it  will  revert 
to  the  former,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  what  is  unquestionable  is  this,  that 
Count  Cavour,  to  whose  restless  and  ambitious  intrigues  this  war  was  owing 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  horror-struck,  and,  let  us  hope,  conscienoe- 
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lu8  own  country  to  no  purpose,  has  flung  up  his  office  in  disgust.  Lorn- 
bardy,  without  any  pretence  of  consulting  its  own  will,  is  given  by  Francis 
Joseph  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  by  Louis  Napoleon  is  tossed  contemptu- 
ously into  the  lap  of  Victor  £mmanueL  Venetia,  with  Pesohiera,  Mantua 
and  jBoreoforte,  remain  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  The  princes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena  return  to  their  States.  Italy  is  to  be  formed  into  a  Confeder- 
ation, under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  Pope,  but  probably  under  the 
real  authority  of  Austria.  Here  vou  see  the  whole.  This  is  all  that  has 
been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  1U0,000  lives,  100  millions  of  money,  and 
the  convulsion  of  all  Europe  with  alarm. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  concluding  this  peace. 
Far  from  it.  Any  peace  is  better  than  a  continuance  of  the  brutal  butchery 
that  was  going  on  m  Italy ;  and  those  who  imagine  that  any  better  result 
could  have  ensued  from  pushing  the  war  to  the  uttermost,  until  all  Europe 
had  been  drawn  into  the  eddy,  must  have  read  history  to  no  purpose.  To 
be^n  the  war,  was  an  act  of  folly  and  crime  of  the  firat  magmtude ;  but  to 
fimsh  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  courageous  and  honourablei  and 
gives  us  a  better  opinion  than  we  had  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  spectacles  of  horror  he  witnessed  on  the  battle-fields,  and 
in  the  hospitals,  appealed  to  his  better  feelings,  and  made  him  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  ^fperpetuating  so  much  misery.  He  has  stated  his  reasons 
for  withdrawing  from  the  conflict,  with  a  candour  that  is  rare  on  the  part 
of  crowned  heads.  He  acknowledges  that  he  was  fighting  against  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Europe ;  that,  if  the  war  proceeded,  it  must  have  assumed 
still  more  formidable  dimensions,  and  that  he  shrunk  from  a  course  which 
would  have  rendered  it  necessary  '*  to  go  on  shedding  precious  blood,  and 
to  risk  that  which  a  sovereign  should  only  stake  for  the  mdependence  of  hit 
country." 

But  the  most  important  question  is,  will  the  nations  of  the  earth  see  and 
learn  the  lesson  with  which  this  event  is  pregnant  P  "Will  they  profit  by 
the  moral,  for  the  second  time  within  three  years  inscribed  as  it  were  across 
the  heavens  in  letters  of  blood  and  flame,  as  to  the  abortive  issues  for  all 
good  purposes  of  this  appeal  to  the  sword  P  Will  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
length  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy despotism  and  to  establish  freedom  by  war,  as  it  is  to  cast  out  devils 
by  fieelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils  P  WiQ  the  friends  of  Christianity 
cease  from  the  fatuous  hope  that  a  system  which  sanctions  and  evokes  all 
forms  of  "  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envyingSt 
murders,  drunkenness,  revilings,  and  such-like,"  will  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  a  religion  whose  fruits  are  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance  ?  "  Or  must  the  earth  be 
again  drenched  with  blood,  and  the  heavens  filled  with  blasphemy,  before 
man  will  consent  to  relinquish  these  insane  delusions  P — Heraid  of  Peaet* 


HOW  WAR  VIOLATES  THE  SCEIPTURES, 

EyEN  the  Old  Testament  does  not  sanction  war  aa  a  custom.  In  each 
case,  there  mentioned,  of  lawful  war,  it  was  entered  upon  by  the  express 
command  of  God.  If  such  authority  were  now  given,  we  might  worthily 
resort  to  arms.  But  without  such  authority,  how  dare  we  violate  the  ge- 
nius of  Christianity,  and  set  at  naught  the  example  of  Christ  P  The  wars 
sanctioned  in  olden  times  were  not  appointed  to  decide  doubtful  questions, 
or  to  settle  quarrels.    They  were  to  inflict  national  punishment,  and  were 
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As  to  the  Now  TeBtament,  a  mtiltitude  of  its  precepts  ml^ht  be  quoted 
expressly  against  all  fighting.  "Ye  have  heard,  &c.,  an  eye  for  an  eye; 
but  I  say  unto  you  reaiai  not  eviL**  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men."  "  Love 
one  another/'  "  Do  justicei  love  mercy."  "  Love  your  enemies."  "  Fol- 
low righteousness,  fkith,  charity,  peace."  **  Return  good  for  evil."  <*  Let 
aU  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking  be  put 
away  from  you,  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you."  **  If  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight !  <'If  ye 
forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither,"  &c.  "  Be  ye  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  '^Render  not  evil  for  evil,  but  contrariwise, 
blessing."  Such  passages  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  They  abound 
in  the  New  Testament.  How  shall  they  be  disposed  of  P  No  interpreta* 
tion  can  nullify  their  force,  or  change  their  application.  Take  any  sense 
the  words  will  bear,  and  they  forbid  war.  They  especially  forbid  retalich 
iian,  which  is  always  advanced  as  the  best  pretext  for  war. 

Such  texts  as  have  been  quoted,  relate  to  the  single  matter  of  retaUation 
and  fighting.  But  belligerent  nations  violate  every  precept  of  the  gospel. 
It  enjoins  every  man  to  be  meek,  lowly,  peaceable,  easy  to  be  entreatedi 
gentle,  thinking  no  evil,  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  quiet,  studious,  patienty 
temperate.  Let  a  man  rehearse,  one  by  one,  the  whole  catalogue  of 
Christian  graces,  and  he  will  see  that  war  repudiates  them  all. 

Examine  that  superlative  epitome  of  Cliristianity,  our  Lord's  sermon  on 
the  mount  Its  nine  benedictions  are  upon  so  many  classes  of  persons — 
the  poor  in  spirit,  mourners,  the  meek,  the  merciAil,  the  peace-makers,  the 
persecuted,  the  reviled,  those  who  hunger  after  righteousness,  and  the  pure 
in  heart.  In  which  of  these  classes  can  the  professed  warrior  place  him* 
self  P    Alas,  he  shuts  himself  out  from  all  the  benedictions  of  heaven. 

The  discourse  proceeds  to  teach,  that  not  only  killing,  but  anger  is  mur- 
der. It  expressly  rebukes  the  law  of  retaliation ;  and  exploding  the  tradi» 
donary  rule  of  loving  our  neighbor,  and  hating  our  enemy,  it  requires  us 
to  love  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  those  that  despitefully  use  us.  After- 
ward, in  presenting  a  form  of  prayer,  it'  not  only  teaches  us  to  say,  " For- 
give our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us,"  but  adds* 
"  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly  Father 
forgive  you."  What  a  peace  sermon  is  here !  What  modem  peace  society 
goes  further,  or  could  be  more  explicit  P 

But  let  us  take  a  few  of  the  Christian  graces  more  in  detail.  The  Chris- 
tian is  required  to  cherish  a  sense  of  direct  and  supreme  responsibility  to 
God.  TThe  irrespofuible  feelings  of  a  soldier  are  a  necessary  part  of  hia 
profession,  as  Lord  Wellington  once  said ;  "  A  man  who  has  a  nice 
sense  of  religion,  should  not  be  a  soldier."  The  soldier  makes  war  a  pro- 
fusion,  and  must  be  ready  to  fight  any  nation,  or  any  part  of  his  own  na- 
tion, as  he  is  ordered.  He  must  have  no  mind  of  his  own.  He  must 
march,  wheel,  load,  fire,  charge,  or  retreat,  as  he  is  bidden,  and  because  ha 
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to  military  discipline,  !•  breaking  their  tpiiita  to  piincipiea  of  possiye  obe- 
dience.'' The  nearer  a  soldier  comes  to  a  mere  machine,  the  better  soldier 
he  makes.  Is  this  right  for  a  Christian  P  Is  it  compatible  with  his  duty 
to  **  examine  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ?  '* 

Nor  is  there  a  Christian  grace  which  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  value 
of  a  professed  soldier.  Some  graces  are,  it  is  true,  useful  in  camp ;  where 
a  man  may  be  called  to  act  as  a  servant,  or  laborer.  It  is  then  desirable 
that  he  be  honest,  meek,  £uthful,  that  he  may  properly  attend  to  a  horse, 
or  a  wardrobe.  But  such  qualities  spoil  him  for  tiie  field.  He  must  there 
cast  away  meekness,  and  fight ;  he  must  cast  away  honesty,  and  forage ; 
•inust  cast  away  forgiyeness,  and  revenge  his  country  |  he  must  not  return 
good  for  evil,  but  two  blows  for  one. — Z^.  Malcom. 


PBACE  AND  MISSIONS. 

Thb  Peace  Heform  is  needed  to  remove  ohstadee  io  the  spread  of  the 
Oospd.  A  multitude  of  these  have  been  scattered,  age  after  age,  over  the 
whole  earth  by  the  martial  character  of  Christendom.  Its  wars,  however 
nnjust  the  charge,  are  actually  charged  by  the  heathen  upon  our  religion  as 
one  of  its  supposed  fruits ;  and  thus  have  they  reared  all  round  the  whole 
unerangelizej  world  a  barrier  of  prejudice  very  Hke  the  wall  of  China. 
Their  ports,  their  ears,  their  hearts  have  been  closed  teat  against  us. 
Christians  are  regarded  with  terror ;  and  Christianity  itself,  though  an  angel 
of  peace  and  love,  has  thus  become,  aU  over  the  earth,  a  hissing  and  a  scorn. 

You  cannot  well  conceive  how  far  the  wars  of  Christendom  have  set  the 
great  mass  of  unevangeliaed  minds  sternly  against  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
Not  only  does  the  infidel  oast  them  in  onr  teeth,  and  the  Jew  insist  that  the 
Messiah,  promised  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  cannot  have  come,  since  nations, 
reputedly  Christian,  have  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war  i  but  even 
the  follower  of  the  false  prophet,  calls  us  "  Christian  dogs,**  and  taunts  us 
£or  our  glaring  hypocrisy. 

The  result  is  inevitable  in  cheeking  the  spread  of  CSirisdanity.  How  came 
'liie  gospel  to  meet  in  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Islands,  a  reception  com- 
paratively so  cordial,  and  a  degree  of  suooess  so  glorious  P  Other  causes  of 
oonrse  conspired ;  but  a  principal  one  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  wars  of 
Christendom  were  little  known  to  the  natives,  and  they  saw  Christianity 
exhibited  before  them  first  in  the  lives  of  ite  humble  peaceful  missionaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  why  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries  so  indignantly  spelled 
firom  China  P  Whence  suoh  rancorous  hatred  of  the  gospel  in  Japan,  that 
every  maft,  woman  and  eMLd  was  for  ages  rehired  to  go  once  a  year  through 
the  ceremony  of  pnbliclytrampHng  in  seomon  the  cross,  and  no  Christian 
eren  now  can  pnthis  foot  on  theahores  olthat  island,  without  first  renouncing 
his  religion  ?  They  had  heard  of  Christiaa  nalienf  ezantoning  their  path 
by  sea  and  land  with  blood ;  and  they  very  naturally  suspected  those  Jesuits 
of  having  come  to  involve  them,  some  how  or  other,  in  the  same  calamities 
that  nominal  Christians  had  so  often  inflicted  upon  one  another.    The 
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countries  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  traversed  by  Apostles,  and  covered 
with  primitive  Churches,  have  been  for  ages  filled,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  fierce,  bloody  wars  so  long  waged  between  Mohammedans  and  reputed 
Christians,  with  such  deep  and  bitter  prejudices  as  centuries  can  hardly 
suffice  to  remove.  Such  prejudices  more  or  less  overspread  the  globe,  and 
must  be  removed  before  its  myriads  can  be  evangelized. 


RUIN  OF  SOULS  BY  WAR. 


How  vast  and  fearful  the  havoc  of  immortal  souls  directly  occasioned  by 
war !  The  thought  is  appalling  beyond  expression  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for 
the  truth  on  this  point,  if  on  no  other,  to  be  rung  aloud  in  the  ear  of  every 
Christian  community.  Too  long  has  the  poor  soldier  been  permitted,  partly 
through  our  own  connivance  or  neglect,  to  dream  of  wading  through  all  the 
atrocities  and  horrors  of  war  up  to  the  throne  of  an  immaculate,  meroiful 
God.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  none  have  ever  gone  even  from  the 
field  of  blood  to  the  realms  of  glory;  but,  if  war  is  so  notorious  a  hot-bed  of 
vice  and  irreligion  ;  if  it  breathes  a  spirit,  forms  a  character,  and  absolutely 
enjoins  atrocities,  so  utterly  inconsistent^with  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  if  the 
field  of  battle  is  such  a  theatre  for  the  worst  passions  that  ever  rage  in  the 
bosom  of  man ;  if  fleets  and  camps  are,  the  world  over,  such  proverbial 
reservoirs  of  impiety,  pollution  and  crime,  I  dare  not  suppose  that  <tfcA 
masses  of  moral  putrefaction  are  borne  up  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
Him  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean. 

What  a  destroyer,  then,  of  immortal  souls !  Scarce  a  war  that  does  not 
slay  its  thousands,  its  scores  of  thousands ;  and  how  often  have  there  fallen 
upon  a  single  field  of  battle,  ten  thousand,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand,  a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  thousand!  No  uncommon  number 
this  in  ancient  warfare ;  and  since  the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  tnere 
perished,  in  less  than  six  months  of  the  Russian  campaign,  half  a  million 
of  the  French  alone ;  in  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  some  tbree  mil- 
lions each ;  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  six  millions ;  in  the  wars  of  Jenghii* 
Khan  some  thirty-two  millions ;  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens^ 
sixty  millions  each ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  ever  seen,  (Dr.  Dick) 
puts  the  sum  total  of  its  ravages  from  the  first  at  fourteen  ihoueand  mtUUmSf 
eighteen  times  as  many  as  all  the  present  population  of  our  globe ! 

Will  the  church  of  Christ  never  awake  to  a  subject  so  immensely  impor- 
tant ?  Believers  in  the  gospel  of  peace,  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  God  of  Peace,  eofi  you  still  fold  your  hands  in 
apathy  or  despair,  and  let  such  a  fell  destroyer  of  mankind  for  two  worlds 
continue  his  work  of  death  and  4>erdition,  unchecked,  unresisted  by  aay 
efforts  or  even  prayers  from  youP 
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LETTER  FROM  TITUS  OOAN. 

EiLOy  Hawaii,  April  26,  *59. 

G.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  8tc?y  of  Am*  Peace  Society : 

My  Ever  Dbab  Bbotheb.  —  I  receiy^d,  a  few  weeks  ago,  your  good 
box  of  olive  leayes.  I  waited  a  little  for  the  arriyal  of  the  box,  before  an- 
swering your  letters.  It  was  longer  in  coining,  because  the  ship  passed  Hiloi 
and  landed  the  box  at  HonolulUt  whence  it  came  to  me  in  a  packet.  I  was 
Tery  happy  to  gel  the  publications,  as  ships  were  in  at  the  time,  and  I  dis- 
tributed many  at  once.  They  are  all  acceptable,  and  will  all  be  useful 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  number  of 
volumes  of  the  Peace  Book,  but  you  may  not  have  been  weU  supplied  with 
it.  For  every  ship  which  visits  Hilo,  I  endeavor  to  prepare  a  generous  pack- 
age of  reading  matter,  composed  of  religious  books,  tracts  of  the  American 
Tracty  Peace,  Temperance,  and  other  Societies,  together  with  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  various  languages  which  may  be  spoken  by  sailors. 

In  this  work,  and  in  preaching  to  seamen  and  conversing  with  them,  I  spend 
such  snatches  of  time  as  I  can  redeem  from  the  more  abundant  labors  of 
pastor  to  the  natives.  I  am  just  now  hard  pressed  with  cares,  and  cannot  write 
you  so  fully  and  freely  as  I  would.  We  have  just  finished  and  dedicated 
our  new  church  edifice,  and  hung  the  largest  bell  at  the  Islands,  in  its  tow- 
er. I  am  also  engaged  in  touring  some  two  hundred  miles,  over  and 
around  my  rough  parish,  and  in  a  few  weeks  our  general  meeting  com- 
mences at  Honolulu,  so  that  in  journeying,  in  directing,  in  preparing  re- 
ports, and  in  attending  to  the  thousand  details,  sec  ilar,  social,  moral  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  my  position,  I  am  kept  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  with  dan. 
ger  of  a  trip  and  a  stumble  now  and  then. 

But  you  will  rest  assured  of  one  thing;  while  this  heart  beats,  it  must 
beat  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Never  can  I  forsake  that  cause  unless  I  for- 
sake with  it  every  good  cause,  and  cease  to  sympathise  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  his  work  olf  mercy  on  earth*  The  object  for  which  our  Redeemer  came 
to  earth  is  so  distinct,  and  the  spirit  and  agencies  by  which  he  carries  on 
his  purposes  of  love  are  so  dear,  that,  to  me,  not  to  be  an  advocate  for 
peace,  would  be  simply,  not  to  be  a  Christian.  This  is  the  rule  by  which 
I  judge  myself ;  but  I  assume  to  be  judge  of  no  other  man.  Every  minis- 
ter and  every  professed  follower  of  the  Lamb  must  stand  or  fall  "  to  his 
own  Master." 

Philosophy  speaks  of  latent  heat  and  of  free  caloric.  Is  there  not 
•omethiug  analogous  to  this  in  love  ?  Do  not  many  Christians  possess  a 
latent  or  inert  principle  of  love  to  the  cause  of  peace,  while  they  fail  to  give 
free  expression  to  this  principle  in  word  and  action  ?  The  time  with  them 
may  not  have  come,  or  some  of  the  conditions  are  wanting  to  develope  that 
active  state  of  interest  which  we  love  to  see,  and  which  we  may  feel  is  the 
normal  state  of  the  friends  of  Christ. 

There  are  hard  questions  connected  with  the  state  of  the  church,  ques* 
tions  which  we  cannot  settle,  and  our  relief  is,  that    "  the  Lord  reigns,** 
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and  that  darkness  and  sin  and  soirow  will  yet  flee  before  him,  and  in  due 
time  He  will  say,  "  Behold !  X  make  aU  things  new." 

I  know  not  when  we  shall  be  able  to  send  you  another  mite.  Our  new 
church  has  cost  us  more  than  we  anticipated,  yea,  twice  as  much.  Our 
bills  are  not  yet  all  brought  in ;  but  we  think  the  building,  bell,  and  other 
appurtenances,  have  cost  some  $15,000.  Our  people  have  given  nobly, 
and  out  of  what  Americans  would  call  deep  poverty.  This  work  has,  of 
course,  diverted  a  large  share  of  their  funds,  and  still  many  out-stationa 
are  tmprovided  with  substantial  meeting-houses.  So  long,  however,  as 
my  counsels  shall  prevail,  your  Society  will  not  be  the  first  to  be  neglected. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  according  to  the  small  ability  God 
gives  us,  in  your  work  of  faith  and  love,  and  we  do  pray  the  God  of  all 
grace  to  comfort  and  strengthen  you,  and  all  y<>ur  fellow-laborers,  to  hear 
your  prayers,  and  to  crown  your  toils  with  glorious  success.  We  shall 
soon  pass  from  this  earthly  theatre  of  action,  and  should  God  in  infinite 
mercy  grant  that  we  may  reach  a  world  beyond  the  reach  of  base  and  earth« 
bom  passions,  we  shall  never  regret  the  little  toil  and  care  he  has  enabled 
us  to  bestow  on  this  blessed  cause.  In  fraternal  sympathy  and  Christiaa 
love,  T.  CoAN. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  AMASA  WALKER. 

Lmdan,  July  21th,  1859. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Agreeably  to  my  promise  I  write,  to  give  you  some  account 
of  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  Peace  cause  in  England.  On  my  way 
to  this  place,  I  passed  through  Birmingham,  intending  to  present  the  Reso- 
lutions of  Condolence  which  were  sent  by  my  hands,  from  the  American 
Peace  Society,  to  the  family  *of  the  late  lamented  Joseph  Sturge.  I 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  absence  of  the  family  from  town  $  but 
I  left  them  in  charge  of  Charles  Sturge,  brother  of  the  deceased,  by  whom 
they  will  be  duly  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Sturge.  There  is  one  uniform  and 
heartfelt  -expression  of  regret  at  the  death  of  Joseph  Sturge.  He  un- 
doubtedly occupied  the  highest  position  as  a  philanthopist,  of  any  man 
living ;  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt.  He  was  not  only  a  life-long  peace 
man,  but  he  was  an  equally  devoted  temperance  and  anti-slavery  man,  and 
engaged,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  most  active  measures  to  promote  the 
education  and  moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  working  classes. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place,  I  visited  our  good  old  friend  and  faithfbl  oo- 
laborer.  Rev.  Henry  Richards,  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  and 
found  him  at  his  post,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  position.  Upon 
laying  the  Resolutions  of  the  American  Peace  Society  on  the  subject  of 
mutual  and  simultaneous  disarmament  before  him,  he  proposed  at  once  to 
call  together  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  London  and  its  neighborhood,  to 
take  those  Resolutions  into  consideration,  and  upon  the  18th  of  July,  I 
liad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  at  the  office  of  the  London  Society. 
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The  resolutions  were  read  and  considered,  and  met  the  hearty  approval ' 
of  all  present  They  were  cordially  responded  to  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
a  copy  of  which  I  presume  you  will  find  in  the  next  number  of  the  Herald 
of  Peace.  Our  meeting  was  an  interesting  und  encouraging  one.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  met,  by  invitation,  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of 
Peace  at  a  very  pleasant  soiree,  at  the  charming  residence  of  John  Morley> 
Esq.,  at  Heath  Lodge,  near  Croyden,  about  ten  miles  from  London.  The 
English  people  know  how  to  get  up  re-unions  of  this  kind  in  a  very  agree* 
able  and  effective  manner.  Amongst  the  guests  were  Charles  Gilpin,  Esq., 
M •  P.,  and  now  a  member  of  the  ministry,  and  several  other  persons  well 
known  as  devoted  friends  of  Peace.  I  had,  by  request  of  the  company 
assembled,  a  good  opportunity  of  giving  a  statement  respecting  the  Peace 
cause  in  America,  and  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  uniting 
and  conceptratin^  all  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  favor  of  Dis- 
AKMAHENT.  Li  this  all  seemed  to  concur.  Lideed,  in  all  the  circles  to 
which  I  have  since  been  introduced,  and  with  all  the  individuals  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  the  proposition  meets  with  approval.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  promising  and  effective  measure  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed, especially  at  this  time,  when  public  attention  is  being  called  to  the 
subject  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day. 

L[|  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  (on  23d,  I 
think)  the  idea  of  general  and  simultaneous  dUairmament  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  D'Iraelli  and  Mr.  Bright ;  and  it  is  a 
theme  of  general  discussion  in  all  the  newspapers.  This  is  a  novel  state 
of  things.  A  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Cobden  introduced  the  proposition 
into  Parliament,  it  was  scouted ;  and  no  one  thing  contributed  more  to  the 
defeat  of  that  distinguished  man  at  the  next  election,  than  this  attempt  to  * 
turn  public  attention  in  the  right  direction. 

But  his  efforts  were  not  lost,  the  idea  was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Cobden  has 
been  triumphantly  returned '  to  Parliament,  and  offered  a  place  in  the 
Queen's  Cabinet!  Such  is  the  reward  which  this  honest  and  faithful  pub- 
lic servant  has  received,  and  his  position  to-day,  as  the  man  of  the  people, 
is  stronger  than  any  other  statesman  in  England,  if  we  except  the  noble 
John  Bright,  who  seems  to  stand  on  an  equally  elevated  and  popular  plat- 
form. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  a  stop  to  the  wasteful  and  idle  system  of  insane  and 
cowardly  preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  is  certainly  very  gratifying ; 
and  although  we  cannot  reasonably  hope,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary element  in  this  country,  that  that  system  will  be  at  once  abolished,  I 
do  think  that  we  may  regard  it  as  doomed,  and  that  its  accomplish- 
ment  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

'  You  will  have  learned,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  suffering  from  one  of  their  periodical  attacks  of  fear  of  **  a  French 
Invasion.**  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  yet  it  is  reaL  The  aristocracy  whose 
interest  it  always  is  to  promote  the  most  extravagant  expenditures  for  war- 
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like  purposes,  aided  and  abetted  bj  its  great  organ  tbe  TimeSt  are  laboring 
but  too  successfully  in  creating  a  war  panic }  and  although  the  knoving 
ones  understand  the  gamci  the  common  people  are  frightened  out  of  their 
senses ;  and  parliament,  the  present  session,  votes  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty *five  millions  of  dollars  for  military  and  nayal  purposes ;  a  great 
increase  over  preyious  appropriations.  Very  fortunately  the  goTernment 
has  determined  to  lay  an  additional  income  tax  of  four  pence  on  the  pound 
to  meet  this  increase  of  expenditure.  This  brings  the  matter  home  to  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  causes  them  to  grumble  badly.  The  effect  of 
this  measure,  however,  is  good,  for  it  leads  men  to  reflect  more  seriously 
than  they  would  otherwise  do,  on  the  occoBiofi  for  such  increased  taxation ; 
and  they  listen  more  attentiTely  to  any  proposition  which  will  relieTe  them 
of  such  a  necessity  in  future. 

With  one  thing  I  have  really  been  much  amused  since  J  came  ha-e,  9Xid 
that  is,  that  almost  everybody  I  have  conversed  with  on  public  affsirs,  has 
said  to  me, '  if  France  was  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  England,  would 
not  the  United  States  help  us  P '  It  is  really  liaughable,  but  nevertheless 
a*  fact,  that  the  common  people  who  are  mudi  frightened  about  a  French 
invasion,  do  turn  their  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  strong  hope  that» 
in  any  great  emergency,  we  should  assist  them ;  that  we,  who  have  never 
exhausted  our  energies  and  expended  our  resources,  to  any  great  extent,  in 
preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace ;  that  we,  whose  standing  army  is 
not  a  tenth,  or  perhaps  twentieth  part  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  should 
afford  assistance  to  her  in  her  hour  of  need  I  That  we  could  do  so  effeo- 
tually,  there  is  no  doubt ;  that  our  sympathies  are  with  England  is  equally 
true ;  but  that  we  shall  ever  be  called  upon  for  such  a  service  is 
entirely  improbable.  But  if  the  great  cause  of  oonstitutional  freedom  were 
elidangered,  there  can  be  no  question  on  which  side  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  would  be  thrown. 

I  have  now  an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  Peace  and  Temperance 
Festival,  at  the  baronial  residence  of  our  mutual  friend,  Doctor  Lee,  at 
Hartwell  Park.  Should  I  be  able  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  I  shall 
give  you  an  account  of  it  hereafter. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  %  Amasa  Walker. 


Wab  pkeexinentlt  deplokable  in  such  an  age  as  this. — War 
is  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  an  infinite  calamity ;  but  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  no  age  sinoe  the  world  began  could  it 
have  inflicted  such  wide-spread  ruin  and  misery  on  mankind  as  it  would,  if 
it  broke  forth  at  such  a  time  as  this  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  with  its  won- 
derful system  of  industry,  commerce  and  credit,  binding  the  nations  together, 
and  with  the  unparalleled  progress  it  has  made  within  the  last  fifty  years  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  peace.  Even  the  bare  appiiehension  of  war 
is  found,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  to  be  pregnant  with  incalculable  mischief, 
exciting  dangerous  passions,  deranging  ail  relations  of  trade,  and  still  further 
aggravating  the  evu,  already  so  oppressive,  arising  from  that  fatal  rivalry 
in  military  preparations  during  peace,  by  which  all  the  governments  of  Chris- 
tendom are  involving  themselves  in  manifold  and  endless  emburasaments. 
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COMMON-SENSE  STATESMANSHIP. 

Bayakd  Taylor's  Bketch  of  the  Farmer-Legislature  of  Norway,  contains 
not  a  little  food  for  useful  thought : — 

**  I  was  indebted/'  he  savs,  **  to  Professor  Munck  for  a  si^ht  of  the 
Siorihing^  or  National  Legislative  Assembly,  which  is  at  present  in  session. 
The  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  body  strikingly  reminded  me  of  one 
of  our  State  Legislatures.  The  members  were  plain,  practical  looking 
men,  chosen  from  all  classes,  and  without  any  distinguishing  mark  of 
dress.  The  Speaker  was  auite  a  young  man,  with  a  moustache.  Schwei- 
gaard,  the  first  jurist  in  Norway,  was  speaking  as  we  entered.  The  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  has  been  in  operation  forty-three  years,  and  its  pro  vis* 
ions,  in  most  respects  so  just  and  liberal,  have  been  most  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  tested.  The  Swedes,  and  a  small  conservative  party  in  Nor- 
way, would  willingly  see  the  powers  of  the  Storthing  curtailed  a  httle ;  but 
the  people  know  now  what  they  have  got,  and  are  further  than  ever  from 
yielaing  any  part  of  it.  In  the  house  of  almost  every  Norwegian  farmer, 
one  sees  the  Constitution,  with  the  fac  simile  autographs  of  its  signers, 
framed  and  conspicuously  hung  up.  The  reproach  has  been  made  that  it 
is  not  an  original  instrument — that  it  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  Spanish 
Constitution  of  1812,  a  copy  of  the  French  Constitution  of  1791,  &c. — but 
it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Its  framers  at  least  had  the  wisdom  to  pro* 
duce  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and,  by  th^r  resolute  and  deter- 
mined attitude,  to  change  the  subject  province  into  a  free  and  independent 
State  $  for,  carefully  guarded  as  it  is,  the  union  with  Sweden  is  a  source  of 
strength  and  security. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  (Storthing  is,  that  a  majority  of  its  members  are, 
and  must  necessarily  be,  farmers,  whence  Norway  is  sometimes  nu^named 
the  Farmer  Stale.  Naturally,  they  take  very  good  care  of  their  own  inter* 
ests,  one  of  their  first  steps  being  to  abolish  aU  taxes  on  landed  property  | 
but  in  other  respects  I  cannot  learn  that  their  rule  is  not  as  equitable  as 
that  of  most  legislative  bodies.  Mugge,  in  his  recently  published  Northern 
Picture-Book,  gives  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  a 
Swedish  Statesman  on  this  subj'ect.  The  latter  was  complaining  of  the 
stubbornness  aqd  ignorance  of  the  Norwe^an  farmers.    Mugge  asked : 

The  Storthing,  then,  consists  of  a  majonty  of  coarse  and  ienorant  people? 

Statesman, — 'I  will  not  assert  that.  A  certain  practjcal  understanding 
cannot  be  denied  to  most  of  these  farmers,  and  thev  otten  give  their  sons  a 
good  education  before  giving  them  the  charge  of  the  paternal  fields.  One 
therefore  finds  in  the  country  many  accomj^shed  men.  How  could  there 
be  700  students  in  Christiania,  if  there  were  not  many  farmers'  sons  among 
them?' 

Author. — ^But  does  this  majority  of  farmers  in  the  Storthing  commit  ab- 
surdities ?  Does  it  govern  the  country  badly,  burden  it  with  debts  or  enact 
unjust  laws  ? 

Statesman. — '  That  cannot  exactly  be  admitted,  although  this  majori^ 
naturally  gives  its  own  interests  the  preference,  and  shapes  the  govern- 
ment accordii%ly.  The  State  has  no  debts ;  on  the  contrary,  its  treasury 
is  full,  ad  abundance  of  silver,  its  bank-notes  in  demand,  order  everywhere, 
and,  as  you  see,  an  increase  of  prosperity,  with  a  flourishing  commeroe. 
Here  lies  a*statement  before  me,  according  to  which,  in  the  last  six  months 
alone,  more  than  a  hundred  vessels  have  been  launched  at  the  different 
ports.' 

Author, — ^The  Farmer-Legislature,  then,  takes  care  of  itself,  but  is  nig- 
gardly and  avaricious  when  its  own  interests  are  not  concerned  ? 
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this  reproach  cannot  be  made  against  the  &rmer8.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  for  science,  or  for  so-called  utilitarian  objects,  they  are  always  ready 
to  give  money.  If  a  deserving  man  is  to  be  assisted,  if  means  are  wanted 
for  beneficial  purposes,  Insane  Asylums,  Hospitals,  Schools,  and  such-like 
Institutions,  the  Council  of  State  are  always  sure  that  they  will  encounter 
no  opposition.  On  other  occasions,  however,  these  lords  of  the  land  are  as 
har4  and  tough  as  Norwegian  pines,  and  button  up  their  pockets  so  tight 
that  not  a  dollar  drops  out.' 

Atdhor, — On  what  occasions  P  '* 

Statesman. — '  Why,  you  see,  (shrugging  his  shoulders,)  these  farmers 
have  not  the  least  compreheruion  of  statesmanship  f  As  soon  as  there  is 
any  talk  of  appropriations  for  increasing  the  army,  or  the  number  of  officers^ 
or  the  pay  of  foreign  ministers,  or  the  salaries  of  high  official  persons,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  you  can*t  do  anything  with  them  ! ' 

Author,  {to  himsdf.) — God  keep  them  a  long  time  without  a  comnrehen- 
aion  of  statesmanship !  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Storthing,  I  would  have 
as  thick  a  head  as  the  rest  of  them. 
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Abe  we  resolutely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  history  on  this  sub- 
ject P  How  were  the  liberties  of  Rome  destroyed  P  Precisely  in  this  way 
—  the  extent  of  her  conquests  compelled  her  to  maintain  immense  armies 
in  her  remote  provinces ;  and  these,  when  summoned  back^  became  the 
willing  instruments  of  tyranny  at  home.  "  The  decline  of  Rome,"  says 
Oibbon,  '*  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  fatness. 
Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  Diulti« 
plied  with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident  had 
removed  the  artificial  Bupports,ihe  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  its  own  weight  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  and,  instead 
of  inquiring  %Dhy  the  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be 
surprised  that  it  nad  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious  legions,  who  in  distant 
wars  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers  and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  republic,  tmd  afterwards  violated  the  mcQesty  fif  tke  purpUJ* 

But,  much  more  recently,  and  much  nearer  home,  we  have  bad  a  warning 
example,  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  infatuation  to  overlook.  There 
can  be  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  of  deep  execration,  at  the  atrocious  and 
dastardly  attempt  lately  (1858)  made  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  but  amid  all  our  horror  and  indignation  of  that  crime,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  state  of  things  in  that  country  is  such  as  no  friend  of 
freedom  can  look  upon  without  bitter  regret.  Every  trace  of  liberty  has 
vanished.  The  noblest  minds  of  France  are  either  in  exile,  or  so  fettered, 
gagged  and  humiliated,  that  they  dare  not  give  any  utterance  to  their 
thoughts.  And  by  what  means  has  a  country  of  thirty-six  millions  of  souls, 
certainly  among  the  most  intelligent  and  civilised  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
been  brought  to  this  condition  of  abject  political  servitude  P  What  waa 
the  instrument  of  their  enslavement  and  degradation  P  We  entreat  our 
readers  to  mark  this  answer — the  Army  of  Mgeria,  It  will  be  found  that 
this  is  strictly  correct  The  officers  who  were  the  ready  implements  for 
suppressing  every  trace  of  liberal  institutions  in  France— -vour'Bugeauds 
and  St  Arnauds, — were  men  who  had  been  trained  in  that  school  of  African 
conquest  The  men  who  had  fleshed  their  swords  upon  the  Arabs,  were 
equally  ready,  when  occasion  came,  to  strangle  the  liberties  of  th  or  own 
country,  and  to  sweep  the  streetaand  boulevards  of  Paris  with  their  dastardly 

and  dfittdlv  ftiftilladefl.— •^«ril2<i  ofPeacA. 
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PROGRESS  OP  PEACE  VIEWS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  sometimes  doubted,  though  only  by  persons  not  well  informed  on  the 
tubjecty  whether  the  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  have  really  produced  as 
yet  any  change  in  public  opinion,  or  had  any  effect  in  either  preventing 
war,  or  altering  the  policy  of  rulers.  On  this  question,  so  far  as  respects 
England,  we  see  from  a  late  French  paper,  the  Journal  des  Debts,  how  in- 
telligent minds  in  France,  and  all  oyer  the  continent,  view  the  matter  : — 

"  England  has  just  caused  a  strange  surprise,  not  to  Europe  only,  but  to 
those  statesmen  who  fancied  they  knew  her  best,  to  those  among  her  own 

treat  citizens  who  thought  they  were  perfectly  certain  to  lead  her.  For  the 
rst  time  perhaps  in  her  history  she  has  allowed  a  great  war  to  commence 
and  continue,  a  re-arrangement  ot  territory  to  be- announced  and  accomp- 
ished,  not  only  without  takinj;  part  in  it,  but  with  the  firm  resolution  of 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it  She  has  imposed  this  resolution  on  her 
statesmen;  she  has  watched  with  jealous  attention,  lest  they  mi^ht  be 
tempted  to  disobey  her ;  she  has  forbidden  them  to  entertain  the  slightest 
intention  of  mixing  up  with  this  conflict  the  name  and  arms  of  the  English 
people ;  and  so  well  has  she  succeeded  in  this  difficult  design,  that  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  peace  re-established  in  Europe,  without  Eng- 
land's taking  any  greater  part  in  it  than  Portugal  or  Denmark. 

The  ministers  who,  true  to  the  tradition  of  their  country,  formed  a  differ- 
ent idea  of  her  interests  and  duties,  no  more  succeeded  in  moving  her  than 
Don  Quixote  did  in  carrying  off  that  celebrated  wooden  horse  on  which  he 
fancied  he  could  travel  tnrough  the  vast  fields  of  air.  It  was  in  vain  they 
let  off  crackers  near  the  ears  of  the  peaceful  animal,  and  put  squibs  under 
his  tail ;  nothing  stirred  his  iijflexible  immobility,  and,  after  all  this  alarm, 
be  found  himself  in  the  same  place  as  at  first.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
England  finds  herself,  at  the  end  of  this  episode,  in  the  same  place  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  whether  she  comes  out  of  this  trial  as  intact  as  Don  Quix- 
ote's steed. 

First  of  all,  let  us  inquire  what  were  the  chief  causes  of  England's  taking 
80  new  and  decided  an  attitude  in  the  ereat  crisis  we  have  just  ])a8sed 
through.  Above  all,  it  was  that  increasing  disgust  of  war,  which,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  both  the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  civilixed  commu- 
nities. It  must  be  admitted  that  England  never  manifested  greater  repug- 
nance to  war,  or  greater  attachment  to  peace,  than  during  the  first  months 
of  this  year.  It  is  not  only,  as  people  are  too  fond  of  saying,  the  immense 
development  of  material  interests,  that  makes  nations,  when  they  have  the 
control  of  their  own  destinies,  so  slow  as  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  it  is  a 

general  sentiment  of  humanity ;  it  is  a  greater  respe6t  for  human  life,  a 
velier  consciousness  of  the  manifold  evils  brought  by  war,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  those  who  let  loose  such  a  scourge  upon  the  world 
without  absolute  necessity.  If  these  ideas  exercise  at  the  present  day  a 
'  great  influence  upon  the  Pontinent  itself;  if  the  most  warlike  nation  in  the 
world  has  Mt  their  constraining  power,  what  action  must  they  not  have 
upon  England,  laden,  as  she  indeed  is,  with  the  most  genial  blessings  of 
modem  civilization,  accustomed  more  and  more  to  internal  peace,  to  labour, 
order  and  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
nations  can  desire  ? 

Not  only  are  the  English  inclined  in  these  days  to  consider  war  barbar- 
ous, but  a  considerable  part  of  the  English  public,  deeply  imbued  with 
Chnstian  ideas,  regard  it  as  a  sin.  They  hesitate  long,  they  weigh  all  the 
circumstances,  before  admitting  tins  right  of  drawing  the  sword,  which  a 
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short  time  back  gave  so  little  trouble  to  the  conscience  of  nations  or  sov- 
ereigns. This  tolerably  numerous  portion  of  the  public  have  come  by  de- 
grees to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  nations  those  absolute  maxims  that  con- 
stitute the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  duty  of  a  people,  like  that  of  a  martyr,  is  to  suffer  itself  to  be  immo- 
lated, nor  even  to  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter ;  but  they  concede  to  a 
peojple  nothing  beyond  the  right  of  defendinj^  its  existence,  and  thev  deny 
its  right  of  raising  itself  as  formerly,  or  maintaining  itself  by  arms  amidst  the 
recurring  conflicts  that  agitate  the  world.  They  nave  thus  inver.ted  a  sort 
of  catechism  for  the  use  of  nations  that  was  utterly  unknown  to  Elizabeth, 
Cromwell,  and  Pitt,  and  which  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  if  they  take  an 
interest  about  such  things  in  the  other  world,  must  bitterly  regret  not  to 
have  seen  disseminated  and  put  in  practice  earlier  among  the  English 
people." 

This  we  take  to  be  a  pretty  fair  and  just  statement  of  the  change  which 
the  friends  of  peace  in  England  have  already  effected  in  her  sentiments  and 
her  policy.  The  change  is  clearly  due  to  their  influence ;  and  it  is  a  signal 
achievement  When  there  in  1843  and  again  in  1851,  we  found  them  assailed 
with  obliquay  and  reproach  for  their  bold,  earnest,  persistent  advocacy  of 
the  policy  which  has  at  length  won  a  triumph  so  comi^ete  and  decisive  as  to 
be  adopted  by  all  parties,  and  proclaimed  from  the  throne  itself.  It  is  thus 
that  the  cause  of  peace  is  silently  and  slowly,  yet  surely  working  itself,  first 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  finally  into  the  views  and  policy  of  gov- 
ernments. The  victory  cost  many  years  of  strenuous  effort ;  but  its  present 
and  prospective  results  will  be  worth  a  thousandfold  more  than  all  it  has 
cost 

It  is,  however,  amazing  to  observe  how  little  credit  the  friends  of  peace 
get  for  all  this.  The  very  men  and  presses  in  England  that  have  come 
80  fully  into  these  new  views,  the  views  they  had  so  long  scouted  and 
scorned,  continue  still  to  misreprent  and  abuse  the  friends  of  peace  almost 
as  much  as  ever.  We  care  little,  however,  for  the  credit,  except  that  it 
would  increase  our  power  to  promote  this  great  cause,  and  may  well  be 
content  if  we  can  se6  our  principles  thus  prevail  among  both  rulers  and 
people.  How  very  few  among  ourselves  dream,  because  they  stop  not  to 
inquire,  how  much  it  has  already  accomplished. 


THE  WAGES   OF   WAR. 

There  is  a  well^nown  picture  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  American 
painters,  entitled  *  The  Wages  of  War,'  in  which,  amid  much  garniture  of 
ruin,  a  soldier-hero  lies  prone  in  death,  his  brow  yet  helmeted,  and  his 
hand  clutching  the  hilt  or  his  broken  sword,  while  near  by  a  widowed, 
form,  with  disheveled  hair  and  streamng  eyes,  leans  against  a  mausoleum, 
where  lies  buried  her  bosom  companion,  her  light  of  life,  stricken  down  in 
his  prime  on  the  field  of  blood.  The  picture  is  eloquent  of  desolation.  A 
charred  and  gory  field,  cottages  smouldering  in  fiery  ruin,  women  and 
children  flying  in  terror,  men  and  horses  piled  in  manerled  masses,  the  air 
dun  and  sulphurous  —  these  are  the  awful  shadows  flitting  athwart  the 
scene,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  horrors  and  woes  of  war. 

Yet,  suggestive  as  the  picture  is,  it  fails,  like  every  limning  of  pencil  or 
pen,  inflnitely  short  of  portraying  the  tremendous  ruin  everywhere  hover- 
ing on  the  track  of  battle — of  cities  sacked,  of  hamlets  razedj  of  innocence 
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thousand  years  the  earth  made  one  wide  human  slaughter-house.  What 
picture  —  what  fancy,  even,  can  take  in  this  awful  spectacle,  paramount 
amonff  all  peoples  and  through  all  the  ages  ?  What  figures  can  measure 
the  crime,  the  sorrow,  the  wretchedness,  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the 
total  wages  of  war?  Reckon  a  single  great  conquest  or  conflict;  and 
while  the  product  shocks  the  soul,  multiply  it  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  upon  public  calamity  heap  private  misery,  to  wasted  treasuries 
add  desolatea  homes,  to  the  patient  grief  of  the  orator,  who  bewails  the 
chiefs, 'add  the  myriad  sighs  and  cries  of  widows  and  orphans  bewailing 
the  dead  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  given  forth  to  the  kites,  and  to 
manure  the  earth ;  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  of  Mars  begins 
to  dawn. 

Still  in  spite  of  all  this  palpable  ruin  —  the  trillionth  part  of  which, 
wrought  on  a  private  scale,  would  brand  man  a  murderer  and  fiend  —  in 
spite,  too,  of  tne  peaceful  dispensation  which  has  been  proclaimed  these 
eighteen  centuries  past,  the  spirit  of  which  is  claimed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  ruling  nations  of  the  eartn,  the  throat-cutting  soldier  is  the  dominant 
hero,  and  war  the  uppermost  concern  of  the  world.  Historian  and  bard 
hasten  first  to  recora  and  sing  the  story  and  the  glory  of  battle.  God  is. 
invoked  to  smile  on  either  and  every  side  of  the  conflict;  in  His  name  sound 
the  trumpets  to  the  carnage,  and  in  His  name  are  the  nameless  dead  hud- 
dled into  their  unmarked  graves.  And  of  every  hundred  who  feed  this 
holocaust  of  War,  ninety-nine  have  no  quarrel,  or  care  to  quarrel,  with  the 
ninetv-nine  against  whom  they  are  set.  Dragged  from  quiet  homes,  from 
all  they  treasure  or  love,  they  are  forced  into  a  strife  that  beggars  the 
ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  all  in  the  name  of  honor,  or  to  sate  the  pride  or 
pique  of  kings. 

Even  now,  with  the  blood  shed  in  the  Crimean  War.  scarcely  dried,  and 
while  the  grief  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  is  fresh  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  homes  made  desolate  by  that  awful  struggle,  another  cloud  of  battle  rises 
over  Europe,  possibly  to  be  dissipated  by  diplomacy,  but  as  possibly  to 
break  in  torrents  of  blood.  And  who  that  knows  of  the  provocations  to 
this  threatened  disaster,  believes  for  a  moment  ihat  it  could  happen  if  only 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  were  consulted — if  no  ambition 
or  caprice  of  despotism  was  to  be  served,  no  matter  what  millions  of  people 
perish,  or  live  on  hut  to  suffer  and  weep.  0,  it  is  horrible  in  this  century  ot 
Uhristian  enlightenment,  amid  cdl  this  progress  of  science  and  art,  that 
great  Christian  nations  can  be  pluneed  into  war  for  any  cause  short  of 
absolute  self  defence.  When  life  or  liberty  is  at  stake,  war  may  be  tolera- 
ble, but  never  else.  War  for  other  causes  is  but  murder,  rapine,  ruin !  for 
one  surge  of  which  not  all  Uie  heads  of  all  the  rulers  on  earth  could  atone/' 

The  above  article,  and  two  others  of  like  drift,  we  lately  found  on  a  single 

page  of  the  N.  Y.  Ledger^  a  paper  that  has  a  circulation  of  450,000  copies, 

and  perhaps  thrice  or  flve  times  as  many  readers.    Let  all  our  papers  just 

unite  to  spread  light  on  this  subject,  and  how  surely  and  speedily  must  war 

cease.    Let  the  friends  of  peace  enlist  so  mighty  an  engine  as  the  press 

far  more  than  ever  in  our  cause.    They  easily  can,  if  they  wilL 


A  Grand  Scheme  of  Peace  by  Napoleon  the  Great. —We  find, 
that  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  re- 
ferring to  the  designs  he  nourished  if  the  Peace  of  Amierls  had  not  been 
broken,  he  gave  utterance  to  these  memorable  words  :  *  For  me  I  meant  to 
devote  mvself  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  France,  and  I  believe  that 
I  should  liave  accomplished  wonders.  I  should  have  lost  nothing  on  the 
side  of  ftloTX.  and  flrained  how  much  on  the  side  of  hanniness !    I  should 
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by  arms.  Of  what  lastre  am  I  deprived !  I  had  a  project  for  fleneral  peace 
by  drawing  all  the  powers  to  agree  to  an  immense  reduction  of  their  stand- 
ing armies.  And  then,  perhaps,  as  intelligence  became  uniyersallydiffased, 
one  might  be  permitted  to  dream  of  the  application  to  the  great  European 
family  of  an  mstitution  like  the  American  Congress,  or  that  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  in  Greece ;  and  then  what  a  perspective  before  us  of  greatnessy 
of  happiness,  of  prosperity !  what  a  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  V 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  WAR. 

This  war  has  been,  in  its  general  features,  very  like  all  preceding  wars  ; 
but  we  think  it  well  to  cull  from  it  a  few  illustrations  of  the  custom  in  this 
meridian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

BOTH  PARTIES    ACTING    ONLY  IN    SELT-DEPENCE ! 

Austrian  Manifesto. — I  have,  says  the  Emperor,  ordered  my  faithful 
and  gallant  army  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inimical  acts  which  for  a  series  of  years 
have  been  committed  by  .the  neighboring  State  of  Sardinia  against  the 
indisptdable  rights  of  my  Crown,  and  against  the  integrity  of  the  realm 
placed  by  Ood  under  my  care,  which  acts  have  lately  attained  the  very 
nighest  point  By  so  doing  I  have  fulfilled  the  painful  but  unavoidable 
duty  of  a  Sovereign.  Jfy  conscience  being  at  rest,  I  can  look  up  to  an 
omnipotent  God,  and  patiently  await  His  award.  With  confidence  I  leave 
my  decision  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  contemporaneous  and  future 
generations. 

I  have  ordered  my  army  to  enter  Sardinia.  I  am  aware  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  measure ;  and  if  ever  my  duties  as  a  Monarch  weighed  hearily 
upon  me,  it  is  at  this  moment.  War  is  the  scourge  of  mankind.  I  see  with 
sorrow  that  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  my  subjects  are  imperiled, 
and  deeply  feel  what  a  severe  trial  war  is  for  my  realm,  which  being  occupied 
with  its  internal  development,  greatly  requires  the  continuance  of  peace. 
But  the  heart  of  the  Monarch  must  be  silent  at  the  command  of  honor  and 
duty.  •  •  •  The  sword  which  I  have  been  forced  to  draw,  is  sanctified 
as  a  defence  'for  the  honor  and  rights  of  all  people  and  states.  •  •  • 
Our  struggle  is  a  just  one ;  and  we  begin  it  with  courage  and  confidence. 

Sardinian  Proclamation. — Soldiers!  Austria,  who  is  increasing  her 
armies  on  our  frontier,  and  threatens  to  invade  our  territory  because  here 
liberty  reigns  with  order,  because  not  might,  but '  concord  and  affection 
between  the  people  and  the  Sovereign,  here  govern  the  State,  because  the 
groans  of  oppressed  Italy  here  find  an  e<%ho, — Austria  dares  to  ask  us,  vsho 
are  armed  tnUy  in  telf  dtfence,  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  submit  to  her 
clemency.  That  insulting  demand  received  the  reply  it  deserved.  I  rejected 
it  with  contempt.  Soldies,  I  tell  it  to  you,  convinced  that  you  will  take  an 
insult  to  your  King  and  to  your  nation,  as  an  insult  to  yourselves.  The 
announcement  I  make  to  you  is  the  announcement  of  war !  Soldiers,  to 
arms ! 

You  will  have  to  face  an  enemy  not  new  to  you ;  but,  if  brave  and 
disciplined,  you  need  not  fear  the  comparison.  I  will  lead  you.  I  am 
sure  that  on  the  field  of  honor  and  of  glory,  you  will  maintain,  even  add 
to,  your  reputation  for  bravery.  March,  then,  confident  in  victory,  and 
twine  new  laurels  round  your  flag,  that  tricolor  under  the  folds  of  which 
the  elite  of  the  youth  of  Italy  is  collected,  and  which  indicates  to  you  that 
the  task  before  you  is  the  independence  of  Italy,  that  just  and  holy  work 
which  will  be  your  battle-cry. 
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APOLOGIES  FOB  HAKINe  FEACB. 

Napoleon.  —  When,  after  a  successfnl  campaign  of  two  months,  the 
French  and  Sardinian  armies  pitched  their  camp  oefore  the  walls  of  Verona, 
the  struggle  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  unaergoing  a  change  in  a  mill* 
tarj  as  well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view,  I  was  fatally  obliged  to  attack  in 
front  an  enemy  entrenched  behind  finreat  fortresses,  protected  against  any 
diversion  on  his  flanks  by  the  neutnSity  of  the  territories  which  surrounded 
him  ;  and  in  commencing  a  long  and  sterile  war  of  sieges,  I  found  in  the 
presence  of  me  Europe  in  arms,  ready  either  to  dispute  our  success  or  to 
aggravate  our  reverses.  It  was  necessary  to  resolve  boldly  to  break  tt  rough 
the  barriers  raised  by  neutral  territories,  and  then  to  accept  the  struggle  on 
the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  Adige.  It  came  to  this :  to  accept  everywhere  the 
support  of  revolution.  More  precious  blood  must  have  been  shed,  and 
enough  has  been  shed  already ;  in  a  word,  to  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
stake  what  no  sovereign  ought  to  stake,  unless  the  independence  of  his 
country  in  danger.  If,  then,  I  stopped  short,  it  was  not  from  weariness 
or  exhaustion,  nor  from  abandonment  of  the  noble  cause  I  wished  to 
serve,  but  because  a  louder  voice  spoke  within  my  heart,  "  The  interests 
of  France ! " 

Emperor  of  Austru.  —  Under  the  conditions  in  which  I  was  placed,  it 
was  my  duty  as  a  sovereign  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  which  had  been  made  to  me.  The  consequences  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  would  have  been  so  much  the  heavier,  because  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  from  the  faithful  people  of  my  dominions  new 
sacrifices  of  blood  and  of  money,  much  more  considerable  even  than  those 
which  had  been  made  up  to  that  time.  And  notwithstanding  success 
would  have  remained  doubtful,  since  I  have  been  so  bitterly  deceived  in  my 
well-founded  hopes  that  this  contest,  not  having  been  entered  into  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  Austria  only,  I  should  not  be  left  alone  in  it. 

In  spite  of  the  ardent  sympathy,  worthy  of  acknowledgment,  which  the 
justice  of  our  cause  has  inspired,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Germany,  nur  natural  allies,  most  ancient  allies,  have  obstinately 
refused  to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  grand  question  of  the  day. 
Consequentlv  Austria  would  have  been  obliged  ul  alone  to  face  the  events 
which  were  being  prepared  for,  and  which  every  day  might  have  rendered 
more  grave. 

The  honor  of  Austria  coming  intact  out  of  this  war,  thanks  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  her  valiant  army,'  I  have  resolved,  yielding  to  political  consider- 
ations, to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  re-esiablisnment  of  peace,  and  to  accept 
the  preliminaries  which  ought  to  lead  to  its  conclusion ;  for  I  have  acquired 
the  conviction  that  I  should  obtain  in  any  event  conditions  less  unfavorable 
in  coming  to  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with- 
out the  blending  of  any  third  party  whatsoever,  tnan  in  causing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  the  three  great  powers  which  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  struggle. 

AFTER-SCENES    OF    BATTLE. 

The  two  Emperors  needed  no  excuse,  besides  the  horrors  which  their  own 

eyes  must  have  witnessed,  for  putting  so  sudden  an  end  to  the  war.    We 

will  sketch  none  of  the  battles,  but  will  record  a  few  specimens  of  the 

sufferings  immediately  consequent  upon  them. 

How  THE  WOUNDED  WERE  CARRIED  FROM  THE  FIELD. — The  army  allies 
seems  not  to  be  provided  with  any  means  of  removing  the  wounded,  but 
relies  entirely  upon  the  conveyances  they  can  procure  from  the  surrounding 
peasantry.    Everything  for  miles  around  had  been  called  into  requisition. 
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men,  made  to  carry  stone  or  other  ponderous  articles  orer  the  fields.  Each 
of  them  had  a  flat  platform  six  or  eight  feet  yride,and  twelve  or  fifteen  long. 
Some  hay  was  spread  upon  this,  and  upon  that  the  wounded  soldiers  were 

E laced  as  thickly  as  they  could  be  laid,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  or  pil- 
>ws  for  their  heads,  or  blankets  for  their  limbs,  except  such  as  they  might 
happen  to  have  upon  them.  The  weather  has  been  excessively  warm,  the 
storm  on  the  day  of  the  battle  being  the  last  rain  that  has  fallen,  and  yes- 
terday and  to-day  the  sky  has  been  perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  heated  with 
the  warmest  rays  of  an  Italian  sun.  The  roads  are  perfectly  hard  and  very 
dusty,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  well  persons  to  travel  along  them 
with  any  comfort  without  protection  of  some  kind  from  the  heat  You  can 
judge,  then,  of  the  intense  sufiering  which  these  thousands  of  maimed  and 
mutilated  creatures  must  have  endured  during  that  fearful  journey  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  performed  at  the  slowest  pace  of  heaven  oxen,  and  com- 
pelled constantly  to  stop  by  some  interruption  of  the  procession. 

It  was  enough  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart  to  see  the  state  in  which 
they  arrived.  The  peasants  who  drove  them  seemed  not  to  have  the  slight- 
est sense  of  their  condition,  or  to  take  the  least  pains  to  alleviate  their 
agony.  Some  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  whose  wounds  were  less  serious 
and  permitted  them  to  move  about,  had  cut  branches  from  the  willows  and 
other  trees  that  border  the  road,  and  made  of  them  a  slight  shade  for  some 
of  those  who  could  only  lie  upon  their  backs,  their  faces  turned  to  the 
brazen  and  burning  sky.  As  far  as  tbe  eye  could  see,  a  dense  cloud  of 
white  dust  marked  the  approach  of  the  advancing  train.  As  the  carts  came 
into  the  town,  many  of  the  poor  wretches  stretched  out  their  hands,  pite- 
ously  crying  for  water,  or  for  wine,  as  they  were  perishing  of  thirst  The 
people  of  the  village  had  prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  their  reception. 
Committees  had  been  appomtcd,  a  quantity  of  soup  had  been  preparea,  and 
the  young  women  and  men  of  the  place  went  to  work  to  supply  the  most 
pressing  necessities  of  the  poor  creatures  who  were  suffering  on  their  be- 
nalf.  They  went  about  from  cart  to  cart,  asking  what  each  needed,  and 
provided  for  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Austrians  and  French  were 
mingled  indiscrimately,  and  were  treated  with  precisely  the  same  kindness 
and  attention. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  Austrians  were  very  badly  wounded,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  terribly.  They  were,  so  far  as  had  been  convenient,  placed  upon 
the  same  carts,  and  frequently  six  or  eight  carts  would  arrive  with  none  out 
Austrians  upon  them  ;  but  still  more  frequently  there  would  be  three  or 
four  Austrians  upon  a  cart  with  twice  as  many  French.  In  many  cases 
I  have  seen  a  French  soldier  assisting  the  Austrian,  who  lay  by  his  side, 
into  some  easier  position,  or  endeavaring  to  procure  for  him  water  or  some- 
thing else  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  in  need.  All  differences  of  nationality 
were  submerged  in  the  intense  and  overmastering  agonies  of  their  common 
fate.  Upon  one  cart  which  came  up,  lay  an  Austrain  who  had  died  on  the 
road ;  and  close  by  his  side  was  a  French  soldier  just  able  to  raise  himself 
from  his  place  and  beg  for  water.  As  he  raised  his  head,  he  looked  over 
at  his  companion,  and  said,  as  if  envying  his  lot,  '  Poor  fellow !  he  needs 
nothing  now.'  The  Austrian  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  cart,  his  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  face,  which  was  turned  directly  upward  to 
the  sun,  wearing  an  expression  of  intense  suffering.  Five  or  six  others, 
less  severely  wounded,  were  sitting  in  front 

Upon  another  cart  lay  a  poor  fellow  entirely  naked  above  his  waist,  ex- 
cept a  broad  bandage  which  had  been  passed  around  his  body  to  protect  a 
frightful  wound  received  from  a  musket  ball  in  his  side — the  ball  seemed  to 
have  passed  entirely  through  his  body — his  face  was  pale  and  inexpressibly 
sad ;  and  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  lift  himself  up  ana  beg  for 
water.    It  was  immediately  orousrht :  and  as  soon  as  his  condition  was  per- 
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placed  in  the  liall  of  tbe  hospital ;  but  he  lived  only  a  few  minates  longer. 
As  they  were  lifting  him  out,  the  blanket  was  drawn  from  under  the  feet  of 
another  poor  fellow  lying  in  the  same  cart,  and  the  motion  extorted  from 
him  a  cry  of  anguish  more  intense  than  I  ever  heard  before. 

But  it  is  utterly  useless  to  multiply  notices  of  individual  cases  of  suffer- 
ing. Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
instances  of  dreadful  agony  which  attracted  my  special  attention  at  the 
time  ;  and  if  each  one  of  them  could  be  described  in -writing,  not  even  a 
faint  impression  would  be  given  of  the  fearful  horrors  of  the  scene  as  it 
met  the  eyes  of  a  spectator. 

Battle  oe  Magenta — the  wounded  among  the  victors.  — The 
Milanese,  immediately  after  the  Austrian  evacuation,  sent  up  a  train  to 
fetch  the  wounded.  As  they  were  found,  they  were  brought  in  succession 
to  the  station  by  the  soldiers,  a  detachment  of  two  companies  of  the  first 
Fusileers  of  the  Guard.  At  the  station,  the  surgeons  were  in  atic.idance 
to  applv  the  first  dressing,  and  the  trains  from  Milan  went  to  and  fro  to 
carry  them  off.  The  trains  consisted  of  nothing  but  third-class  carriages 
and  good  wagons,  partly  covered,  partly  open.  Those  who  were  only 
slightly  wounded,  and  could  walk,  were  put  into  the  carriages,  while  tM 
others  wer«  laid  in  the  good  wagons,  which  were  made  as  soft  as  the  ctr- 
eumstances  admitted  by  putting  straw  and  hay  at  the  bottom.  To  these 
the  unfortunate  wretches  were  carried  in  agonies  of  nain  caused  by  the 
movement.  A  large  barrel  of  cooling  drink,  made  oi  water  and  syrup, 
was  near,  as  well  as  another  filled  with  wine,  with  which  to  assuage  the 
fiery  thirst  caused  by  their  wounds.  Boughs  were  cut  to  make  an  awaning, 
BO  as  to  protect  the  miserable  inmates  from  the  rays  of  a  real  Italian  sun. 

This  station,  and  the  railway  train  itself,  were  certainly  the  most  shock- 
ing scenes  of  misery  which  one  can  possiblv  conceive.  It  was  the  darkest 
vide  of  a  brilliant  victory,  looking  behind  the  scenes  by  daylight ;  the 
wounded  in  all  stages  of  agony  and  pain,  only  half-clad,  torn  dusty,  and 
muddy,  in  their  own  blood.  The  priests  walking  about  with  the  viaticum 
to  administer  the  last  sacrament  to  the  dying ;  the  glazed  eye  of  death  in 
some  showing  that  they  had  ceased  to  suffer ;  the  working  eyes  of  others 
and  the  kneeling  priest  before  them,  showing  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  sighing  their  last.  Near  them  were  others  whom  you  would  have  thought 
dead,  had  it  not  been  for  the  imperceptible  movement  of  the  eye,  or  a  con- 
vulsive twist  of  the  limb.  You  became  involuntarily  silent  when  you 
entered  and  took  off  your  cap  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery.  Even  the 
lively  French  soldiers  who  ministered  to  the  wants  of  these  defaced  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  became  grave ;  and  this  dead  silence  was  only  broken 
from  time  to  lime  by  the  words  of  the  priest,  a  faint  sob,  a  frantic  sbri^ 
or  a  weak  sigh.  You  forgot  almost  that  here  was  a  victory  to  redeem  the 
dark  scene,  and  these  men  who  would  otherwise  have  peacefully  followed 
their  domestic  occupations,  were  summoned  to  expose  themselves  to  all 
this  for  a  cause  whi<»)  is  not  their  own«  which  they  know  nothing  about, 
nor  care  for.    It  was  indeed  a  hard  lot. 

But  it  was,  above  all,  when  the  wounded  had  to  be  moved  to  the  oarriaget 
that  the  neighborhood  became  almost  intolerable.  Such  shrieks,  such  pale 
faees  contracted  by  pain,  such  torn  limbs !  The  soldiers  ordered  to  trani*- 
port  them  seemed  to  forget  everything  in  their  anxiety  to  alleviate  the  paia 
of  the  sufferers.  Philanthropists  would  have  been  touched  by.  so  much 
«are,  and  the  cynic  might  have  sneered  at  the  idea  that  the  very  men  who 
bad  made  the  wounds,  should  now  try  to  cure  the  mischief,  retAy  to  begin 
again. 

Sufferings  op  the  wounded. — As  a  general  thing  the  wounded 
made  but  little  noise.    Many  of  them  were  too  mueh  expausted,  none  of 
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them  cried  alond«  and  comparatiTely  few  ooald  be  heard  to  groan.  Bat 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  their  faces,  which  spoke  of  intense 
a^ony  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  suppress  and  conquer  it.  As  I  was 
nding  through  the  principal  street  in  GastigHone  this  afternoon,  passing 
the  largest  hospital,  I  saw  lying  in  the  street,  close  to  the  wall  fifty  or 
sixty  Austrian  wounded  who  had  iust  been  brought  in  from  the  field,  and 
for  whom  no  place  within  the  builaing  could  yet  be  found.  One  of  diem, 
a  large,  powerful  man,  with  an  intelligent  face,  was  sitting  upright,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  uttering  with  a  chattering  sound  the  most  intense 
and  heart-rending  yells  of  pain.  He  looked  eagerly  into  the  face  of  eyery 
one  who  passed,  as  if  he  must  have  help ;  but  he  could  only  await  his  turn. 
In  another  part  of  the  town,  on  a  cross-road  leading  from  the  hill  in  front 
of  Solferino,  I  met  twenty-one  ox-carts  laden  with  Austrians  in  every  stage 
of  suffering.  One  of  the  carts  contained  but  two,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
their  agony  they  had  half  risen  to  their  knees,  {grappled  one  another  by  the 
shoulder,  and  were  gazing  into  one  another's  faces  with  a  fixed  and  stony 
look  of  frienzied  horror  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

A  CHURCH  TURNED  INTO  A  HOSPITAL. — Just  before  dark  on  Sunday 
evening,  I  looked  into  the  large  church  in  this  place,  to  which  the  greatest 
number  of  the  wounded  were  taken.  It  was  a  Uatholic  Church,  of  course, 
as  there  are  no  others  here.  All  the  furniture  of  every  kind  had  been 
taken  out,  from  the  altar  and  side  chapels,  as  well  as  from  the  nave  of  the 
building ;  and  upon  rows  of  mattrasses  extended  lengthwise  upon  the  stone 
floor,  as  closely  as  they  could  lie,  the  wounded  were  placea  All  whose 
injuries  would  permit  their  removal,  had  been  taken  away,  and  sent  on  to 
Montechiaro,  Brescia  and  other  towns,  and  only  those  were  left  who  seemed 
very  near  their  end.  In  one  side  chapel  lay  eight  Austrians,  two  or  three 
gasping  for  breath,  and  in  the  very  act  of  dying,  and  not  one  of  the  whofo 
eight  could  possibly,  it  seemed  to  me,  live  an  hour.  The  entire  floor  was 
covered  with  the  poor  victims  of  war,  nearly  all  rapidly  approaching  Uie 
same  extremity.  Men  and  women  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  not  to  soothe  or  comfort  the  dying,  for  there  was  no 
time  for  that,  but  looking  for  those  who  might  still  be  saved.  Over  the 
altar,  looking  down  upon  this  horrid  scene,  was  an  immense,  well-painted, 
life-like  picture  illustrating  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  representing 
the  Redeemer  saying  to  those  about  him,  '  Blessed  are  the  peace-makerst 
for  they  shall  he  c<dled  the  Children  of  QodJ  What  an  awfutl  comment 
upon  that  sacred  text ! 

A  Glimpse  of  a  battle-field  three  days  after  the  battle. — 
Muskets,  some  broken,  but  most  of  them  quite  uninjured,  lay  all  over  the 
fleld.  Cartridges  unused,  in  immense  quantities,  were  strewn  about ;  balls 
of  all  kinds  could  be  picked  up  everywhere,  though  many  had  sunk  into 
the  earth ;  ramrods,  bayonets,  priming  tubes,  and  all  the  little  utensils  of 
war  lay  around ;  bits  of  clotning,  gloves,  belts,  pocket  combs  such  as 
soldiers  carry,  and  great  Quantities  of  letters,  were  strewn  about  in  every 
direction ;  and  at  least  a  hundred  dead  horses  could  be  seen  from  any 
point  where  you  might  choose  to  stand,  some  torn  almost  asunder  by  can- 
non balls,  some  pierced  in  the  side  by  grape-shot,  and  others  with'  their 
legs  completely  shot  away.  A  surface  of  level  ground,  embracing,  according 
to  the  best  estimate  I  could  make,  not  less  than  six  square  mileSf  was  densely 
covered  with  these  ghastly  relics  of  the  fight.  I  could  not  spend  much 
time  in  traversing  the  field  ;  for  the  bodies,  owing  to  the  intense  heat,  were 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  and  the  stench  was  overpowering  ! 

A  sight  of  the  dead. — The  plain  of  GuidizzoUo,  a  part  of  the  battle- 
field of  Solferino,  is  really  horrible  to  look  upon.  The  dead  were  to  be  seen 
in  groups  of  twenty  and  thir|;y,  huddled  together  in  one  spot,  where  a  ahdl 
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had  exploded,  or  the  Chassetm  d^Afirique  had  passed.  All  still  maintained 
the  attitude  in  which  death  had  struck  them  down.  Here  was  one  with 
uplifted  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  had  split  open  his  skull,  and  splashed 
his  brains  far  and  near.  Close  by  was  another,  witn  his  hand  upon  his  breast 
shivered  and  rent  by  the  grape.  Another  seemed  to  be  smiling,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  grim  warrior's  approach.  Some  were  lyin^  npon  their  backs, 
with  faces  turned  towards  heaven,  and  prayers  still  seeming  to  linger  upon 
their  lips.  Further  on  there  was  a  Hungarian,  who  had  thrust  his  dotnes 
into  a  ghastl}^  wound  near  the  heart.  At  his  left  was  a  Tyrolese,  with  the 
unused  cartridge  between  his  teeth.  To  the  right,  a  Croat  had  his  head 
cut  off  by  a  ball,  and  the  head  was  by  his  side,  with  its  horrible  eyes,  flaring 
and  leering,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  dismembered  body.  Two  young  Tads,  of 
certainly  not  more  than  sixteen,  were  lying  in  each  other's  arms.  Death 
had  surprised  them  in  that  attitude ;  or,  perhaps,  feeling  themselves  about 
to  die,  they  had  clung  together  in  a  last  embrace,  and  Iim  fallen  thus  never 
to  rise  again.  Upon  the  body  of  a  Bohemian  officer  we  noticed  a  dog, 
waiting  apparently  for  his  master  to  get  up !  We  had  not  the  heart  to  ctul 
off  the  faithful  animal  by  a  word  or  a  gesture,  for  we  felt  sure  that  God 
would  reward  the  devotion  of  tliis  poor  oumb  creature,  so  touchingly  shown 
amidst  the  carnage  which  man  had  )|aged  against  his  fellow  man.  On  every 
side  it  was  the  same.  Death,  in  his  most  horrible  and  ghastly  form,  glared 
at  us,  no  matter  where  we  gazed# 

How  Soldiers  are  Buried. — At  one  point  by  the  side  of  the  road,  ten 
or  fifteen  peasants  were  burying  the  dead.  They  gathered  them  from  the 
field  upon  hand-barrows,  from  which  they  were  rolled  into  the  hollow 
places  on  the  road  side,  from  which  gravel  had  been  taken  to  repair  the 
track,  and  after  five  or  six,  or  as  many  as  the  space  would  hold,  had  been 
tumbled  in,  a  foot  or  two  of  dirt  was  shovel^  over  them.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  any  of  their  clothing,  or  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  or 
in  any  particular  position.  Thev  were  tumbled  in  just  as  it  happened, 
and  were  covered  up  just  as  tney  chanced  to  falL  In  many  cases,  they 
were  lain  lengthwise,  m  single  file,  and  then  covered  over,  a  single  row 
being  next  nut  in,  then  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  over  two 
hun&ed  haa  been  buried  in  a  single  place. 

A  Terrible  Aggregate. — The  general  opinion,  says  one  writing  from 
Solferino,  appears  to  be  that  the  total  of  siain  and  mutilated  in  this  one 
engagement  will  not  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  40,000  or  60,000.  At 
Magenta  the  local  authorities  are  said  to  have  stated  that  they  actually 
buried  13,000.  The  wounded  in  the  late  battle,  therefore,  probably 
amounted  to  25,000  or  30,000.  Looking  at  the  previous  losses  on  both 
sides,  at  Palae^tro,  and  in  the  various  contests  conducted  by  Garibaldi,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  have  perished  in  crossing  the  Alps,  and  in  other 
movements,  it  will  be  a  moderate  calculation  to  suppose,  that  the  tale  of 
blood  and  misery  now  numbers  at  least  130,000  victims  I  Beckoning  the 
number  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  this^  host,  600,000  or  700,000 
survivors  must  also  be  suffering  the  deepest  anguish. 


Feelings  in  Battle. — Our  officers,  says  a  young  French  officeri 
describing  his  first  battle,  kept  us  back,  for  we  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  charge  upon  the  enemy.  This  was,  moreover,  most  prudent ;  for  this 
murderous  fire,  so  fatal  to  the  white  coats,  did  u»  but  little  harm.  Our 
conical  balls  penetrated  their  dense  masses,  while  those  of  the  Austrians 
whittled  past  our  ears,  and  respected  our  persons.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  faced  fire,  nor  was  I  the  only  one.    Well,  I  am  satisfied  with  myself, 
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beginning  of  eyerj  batde.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  physical  effect,  independent  of 
the  will. 

But  this  tribute  paid,  if  you  could  only  feel  how  each  shot  electrifies  you. 
It  is  like  a  whip  on  a  racer's  legs.  The  balls  whistle  past  you,  turn  up  the 
earth  around  you,  kill  one,  wound  another,  and  you  hardly  notice  them. 
You  grow  ifUoxiccUed.  The  smell  of  gunpowder  mounts  to  your  6ratn.  The 
eye  becomes  blood-shot,  and  the  look  is  fixed  upo^i  the  enemy.  There  is 
something  of  all  the  passions  in  that  terrible  passion  excited  in  a  soldier 
by  the  sight  of  blood,  and  the  tumult  of  battle.  Everybody  who  has  tried 
it,  testifies  to  the  peculiar  intoxication  produced  by  being  in  a  battle. 
There  is  aninfatuaiiug  influence  about  the  smell  of  powder^  the  shrill  whistU 
of  a  bullet,  and  the  sight  of  human  bloody  that  instanUy  transforms  men 
prom  cowards  to  heroes ;  from  women  sometimes  to  monsters.  None  can 
tell  of  the  nature  or  mystery  of  that  influence,  but  those  who  haye  been  in 
the  afiray  themselves.  ' 
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My  belief  is,  says  Lord  Derby,  that  the  policy  of  England,  which  is 
best  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  firm  but  temperate  maintainance  of  our  own  rights;  in  the  next  place, 
a  studious  ancl  careful  recognition  of,  and  respect  for,  the  riffhts  of 
others,  together  with  an  anxious  desire  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
the  internal  afiairs  of  other  states ;  and  also  a  determination  not  willingly 
to  give  or  take  offence,  and  a  determination,  if  offence  unhappily  arise,  to, 
have  reference  to  the  principle  which,  to  its  endless  honor,  loov  embodied  us 
the  protocols  of  the  Conferance  of  Paris,  viz :  to  resort  in  the  first  instaneef 
not  to  hostilities,  biU  to  the  good  offices  and  mediation  of  some  friendly 
power.** 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  new  measure  of  peace,  a  resort  to 
mediation  in  place  of  the  sword,  was  adopted  by  the  Paris  Congress  of 
1856,  and  recommended  to  all  nations,  through  the  special  agency  of  the 
friends  of  peace.  It  was  the  result  of  discussions  and  efforts,  continued  by 
them  for  a  whole  generation,  and  culminating  in  the  appeals  made  by 
the  London  Peace  Society,  first,  to  the  British  government,  and  finally  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Paris  Congress.  The  credit  is  fairly  due  to  our 
cause,  and  shows  how  surely,  though  slowly  and  silently,  it  is  gaining  its. 
great  ends. 

OuK  Public  Anoxs^^espedaUy -the  Adroo^te,  we  are,  hy  the  aid  of  oar  fliendi,  sjH^ead- 
Ing  more  and  more  widely  before  the  public.  We  think  we  ajre  making  clear  and  hope- 
Ail  progress  in  these  ways }  but  we  much  need,  as  we  earnestly  bespeak,  tiie  oo-operaUoos 
Qt  our  friends. 


LowDom  Peace  SoaErr^s  Finavges.— Its  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  $  i;Z28  firam 
tiie  previous  account,  are  for  the  year  $  10.835,  and  its  expenses  $  8,963,  leaving  on  hand 
$2,722  to  start  the  operations  of  another  year.  The  League  of  Brotherhood  and  Olfre 
Leaf  Circles,  merged  now  in  this  Society,  we  find  credited  with  (611,  and  charged  with 
$1,100  nearly  twice  as  much.  Legacies  have  the  last  year  yielded  $2,350  •  an  amount,  we 
believe,  considerably  larger  than  usuaL  One  marked  peculiarity  of  this  Society's  flnaa* 
oes,  is  that  they  are  so  regular,  unifbrm  and  reliable,  essentially  the  same  iirom  yemr  to 
year,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  because  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  principle.   How 

much  does  the  cause  need  In  our  own  countiy  a  similar  basislbr  its  support  and  pcsa* 
neritv. 
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To  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will, 
in  their  own  columns,  use  its  contents  in  whatever  waj  they  may 
think  best  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. It  is  a  service  they  can  easily  render  without  hazar:^  to  their  oim 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  a  cause  dear  to  Ood  and  humanity. 

^"To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  sent 
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and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 
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ADVOCATE  OF    PEACE. 
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THE  PULPIT  ON  PEACE : 

WILT  IT  PLEAD   THE   CAUSE   OF   PEACE  IN   EARNEST? 

We  surely  might  expect  the  Christian  pulpit  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  pea^e  as  one  of  its  most  favorite  themes  ;  and,  if  it 
would  do  this  with  the  same  spontaneous,  habitual,  persistent 
fidelity  and  zeal  that  it  shows  in  pressing  the  obligations  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  we  should  ere  long  see  the  pacific  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel  leavening  the  mass  of  every  Christian  com- 
munity, all  war  and  all  fear  of  war  banished  from  Christendom,, 
and  her  whole  war-system,  with  its  enormous  evils  for  time  and 
eternity,  brought  to  a  perpetual  end.  To  this  high  service  we 
have  long  been  earnestly  calling  ministers  of  every  Christian  de- 
nomination; and  had  they  heeded  our  oft-repeated  appeals,  by  ap- 
plying the  gospel  aright  to  the  custom  of  war,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  been  spared  the  sight  of  so  many  hundred  thousand 
lives  sacrificed,  and  so  many  myriads  on  myriads  of  treasure 
wasted,  all  to  so  little  purpose,  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars. 

We  speak  not  at  random,  and  beg  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  pon- 
der well  what  we  say.  The  power  of  the  pulpit  is  proverbial,  and 
able,  under  God,  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  in  time  the  worst 
evils.  Only  open  its  moral  batteries  against  war ;  and  neither  this 
nor  any  other  custom  can  permanently  stand  before  it.  Are  we 
not  right  in  deeming  it  the  special  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to 
make  such  an  application  of  the  gospel  to  this  crying  sin  and 
scourge  of  Christendom  f    Would  they  all  unite  in  earnest  for 
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this  purpose,  how  certain  and  comparatively  easy  would  be 
their  triumph  over  this  monster  evil.  Take  only  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world ;  and  how  much  could  they  alone  do,  if  they  would,  to  put 
this  practice  under  the  ban  of  ail  Christendom.  It  is  perhaps 
safe  to  reckon  the  number  of  preachers  in  the  £nglish  language 
at  nearly  100,000 ;  and  if  these,  scattered  in  Europe  and  America 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  islands  of  the  sea,  would  all  combine  their  ut- 
most efforts  against  this  custom^  they  might,  with  moral  cer- 
tainty, bring  it,  before  the  olose  of  the  present  generation,  to  an 
end  in  every  Christian  land. 

It  was  such  views  as  these  that  induced  the  Peace  Society  to 
start,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  practice  of  re- 
questing ministers  of  the  gospel  to  pleach  at  least  once  a  year  a 
set  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  The  plan  met  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  ecclesiastical  bodies  representing  nearly  all  denomL 
nations  in  oi^r  land.  The  time  selected  was  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, generally  on  or  near  Christmas ;  and  as  that  occurs  this  year 
on  the  Sabbath,  we  trust  that  a  much  larger  number  of  ministers 
than  usual  will  take  the  occasion  to  bring  before  their  people  the 
great  theme  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Fain  would  we  press  all  Christian  ministers  into  this  service. 
How  surely  and  easily  might  the  forty  thousand  in  our  land  cre- 
ate such  a  public  opinion  on  this  subject  as  would  keep  us  from 
war  in  all  future  time,  and  supersede  for  ourselves  the  whole  war 
system  forever,  by  the  introduction  of  rational,  peaceful  substi- . 
tutes  that  would  secure  all  its  legitimate  ends  of  justice  and  se- 
curity far  better  than  the  sword  ever  did,  or  ever  can.  In  effect- 
ing such  a  consummation,  the  pulpit  must,  by  its  quiet  yet  power, 
f  ul,  ubiquitous  influence,  take  a  leading  part,  especially  by  leaven- 
ing the  general  mind  with  sentiments  of  Christian  peace. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  point  to  such  a  theme  as  strikingly 
appropriate  just  now ;  nor  do  we  see  how  any  true  ambassador  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  can  fail,  at  such  a  time,  to  recognize  its  spe- 
cial claims  upon  his  followers.  Is  it  not  more  than  time  now  to 
preach  and  practice  this  part  of  his  gospel  ?  If  such  startling 
exhibitions  of  the  folly,  guilt  and  evils  of  war  will  not  wake  the 
pulpit  to  its  duty  on  this  subject,  what  ever  can  ?  If  the  meeting 
of  half  a  million  of  men,  all  of  the  same  faith,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Christendom,  beneath  the  meridian  blaze  of  this  nineteenthcentury* 
for  the  set  and  sole  purpose  of  mutual  slaughter,  sacrificing 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  lives  in  two  months,  shall  not  have 
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the  effect  of  constrainiiig  ministerB  of  Christ  to  preach  in  earDest 
his  gospel  of  peace  against  such  an  infernal  custom,  we  must  de- 
spair of  ever  seeing  it  applied  effectively  to  this  chief  sin  and 
curse  of  Christendom,  until  a  new  and  better  race  of  preachers 
shall  arise.  May  the  God  of  Peace  make  his  servants  in  the 
Christian  ministry  faithful  in  this  regard  to  their  high  and  sacred 
trust  I 


THE  CHIEF   INSTRUMENTALITIES  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 

PEACE. 

Means  are  requisite  for  every  end  sought  In  the  cause  of 
Peace  we  aim  to  do  away  the  practice  of  nations  adjusting  their 
difficulties  by  the  sword ;  and  such  a  change  can  be  effected  only 
by  influences  that  shall  reach,  with  a  steady,  all-pervading  effi- 
cacy, alike  individuals,  society  and  government.  Clearly,  all 
this  cannot  be  done  at  once.  War  is  a  chronic  evil ;  and  having 
prevailed  for  so  many  thousand  years  in  all  lands,  and  thus  be- 
come an  organic  disease  of  every  community,  it  must  require,  for 
it«  entire  and  permanent  cure,  an  immense  amount  of  labor, 
continued  every  where  through  long  ages.  The  very  laws  of  the 
human  mind  forbid  the  hope  of  accomplishing  in  a  day,  or  in  a 
single  generation,  a  change  so  vast  and  so  difficult.  It  can  come 
only  as  the  result  of  such  influences  as  shall  bring  the  general 
mind  into  habitual,  permanent  accordance  with  the  gospel  on  this 
subject.  Such  a  reform  can  never  be  carried  with  a  rush.  We 
might  as  well  expect  from  seed  sown  in  the  morning,  to  reap  a 
fall-grown  crop  at  night.  Peace  is  not  such  a  mushroom,  but  a 
more  than  century  plant,  that  must  require  long  ages  of  incessant 
culture  to  make  it  bring  forth  its  promised,  |ippropriate  fruit. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  War  is  not  merely  an  occasional  out- 
burst or  offshoot  of  depravity,  but  a  natural,  inevitable  result  of 
those  wrong  habits  in  which  our  whole  race,  Christians  as  well 
as  Pagans,  have  in  all  ages  been  educated,  until  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  second  nature.  All  this  must  be  reversed.  We  must 
every  where  educate  men  anew  on  this  subject.  Such  an  edu- 
cation of  society,  such  a  re-casting  of  the  general  mind  iu  the 
mould  of  the  gospel,  most  assuredly  would,  but  nothing  short  of 
this  ever  can,  put  an  entire  and  perpetual  end  to  war. 

For  such  a  consummation,  we  must  of  course  set  at  work  meana 
permanently  influential  on  the  whole  community.    We  must  put 
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in  operation  the  agencies  that  create  or  control  public  opinion  oa 
every  subject  of  this  sort.  We  must  every  where  enlist  the  fire 
side  and  the  pulpit,  our  schools  and  our  presses,  as  the  great  nur- 
series of  character,  and  main-springs  of  influence  on  the  general 
mind.  We  must  reach,  above  all,  those  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  which  are  trained  the  chief  law-givers  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  men  that  mould  or  sway  society,  and  thus  come  in  time 
to  shape  the  policy  of  government — our  legislators  and  teachers, 
our  editors,  authors,  and  professional  men.  Such  leading  agen- 
cies and  all-pervading  influences  we  must  permanently  enlist  in 
active  support  of  this  cause,  as  our  main  reliance  under  God  for 
its  steady  progress  and  ultimate  triumph. 

1.  In  the  van  of  these  instrumentalities,  then,  must  stand  the 
Press.  Such  it  has  ever  been.  Noah  Worcester,  the  pioneer  of 
our  cause,  seldom  employed  in  person  any  other  agency  ;  and  in 
our  own  use  of  it  we  have  been  wont  to  expend  the  largest  share 
of  our  money  and  labor.  We  have  always  issued  a  periodical  as 
our  organ ,  and  its  circulation  has  sometimes  exceeded  ten  thour 
sand  copies.  We  have  already  stereotyped  nearly  a  hundred 
tracts,  and  published  a  number  of  volumes,  some  of  which  have 
been  scattered,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  through  the 
land.  Indeed,  the  press  has  been  from  the  first  our  grand  instru- 
ment ;  and  for  every  dollar  of  our  small  income,  we  have  oHen 
circulated,  in  one  way  and  another,  an  amount  of  matter  equal  to 
a  thousand  tract  pages,  one  year  more  than  thrice  this  amount, 
besides  all  we  did  for  the  cause  in  other  ways. 

The  Periodical  Press,  however,  we  are  most  anxious  to  enlist ; 
for  it  is  an  engine  of  vast,  ubiquitous  power,  whose  aid  we  can- 
not forego  in  such  a  cause  as  this.  There  are  supposed  to  be  in 
our  country  more  than  four  thousand  newspapers,  besides  other 
periodicals  ;  and  all  Ihese,  having  already  (1859)  a  circulation  of 
more  than  four  hundred  million  sheets  a  year,  we  hope  to  press 
into  the  service  of  Peace.  With  this  view,  we  induce  as  many  as 
possible  of  our  friends  to  write  on  the  subject  for  the  press,  and 
furnish  all  our  religious  newspapers,  and  the  most  widely  circu. 
lated  of  our  secular  ones,  with  our  own  periodical,  and  some  of 
our  other  publications,  as  helps  in  bringing  the  question  before 
the  public.  How  many  minds  we  thus  reach,  or  how  much  light 
we  spread  before  them,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  hopeful  way  of  sifting  the  subject  into  the 
community,  keeps  attention  constantly  awake  more  or  less  to  its 
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importance^  and  can  hardly  fail  to  work  in  time  a  general  and  de* 
cisive  change  for  the  better.  In  no  other  way  could  we  do  bo 
much  by  so  small  an  outlay.  It  is  drop  by  drop  that  wears 
away  the  rock  ;  and  by  such  silent,  ceaseless  attritions  as  these 
upon  the  public  heart  and  conscience,  we  may  hope  yet  to  create 
a  popular  sentiment  that  shall  at  last  frown  all  war  from  every 
land  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Equally  essential  is  the  aid  of  the  Pulpit;  and  every 
means  in  our  power  have  we  taken  to  enlist,  in  habitual  advocacy 
of  this  cause,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
Christian  ministers  in  our  land.  We  must  have  their  co-operation. 
They  are  God's  chosen  pioneers  and  champions  in  every  such 
cause,  and  are  able  to  plead  and  promote  it  as  no  other  class  in 
the  community  can.  How  much  might  they  do  for  it,  if  they 
would  I  Speaking  on  God's  day  from  God's  word,  they  enjoy 
very  peculiar  means  of  access  to  the  individual  and  the  general 
conscience.  They  touch  every  where  the  great  main-springs  of 
moral  power,  and  might,  if  they  would,  prevent  all  actual  war  in 
Christendom,  and  put  an  end  ere  long  to  her  whole  war  system. 
It  cannot  live  under  their  united,  irrevocable  ban.  Often  and 
earnestly  have  we  reminded  them  of  this  high  responsibility,  urg- 
ed them  to  exert  their  utmost  power  in  behalf  of  this  cause  as 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  furnished  them  with  our  best  helps  in 
advocating  its  claims.  We  send  our  periodical  gratuitously  to 
every  one  that  regularly  preaches  on  the  subject  once  a  year,  and 
gives  his  people  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  object. 
We  bring  it  occasionally  before  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  and  repeat- 
edly have  we  procured  from  them  resolutions  '  commending  it  as 
eminently  entitled  to  the  cordial  cooperation  and  support  of  all 
Christians.'  How  much  aid  we  may  thus  secure,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  believe  that,  despite  the  strange  apathy  of  most  ministers 
on  the  subject,  there  are  in  the  aggregate,  not  a  few  already 
opening  their  minds  to  ils  importance,  and  pressing  its  claims 
upon  their  people.  It  needs,  as  one  day  it  assuredly  will  receive, 
the  spontaneous  advocacy  oi  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

To  some  extent,  moreov  er,  we  ourselves  employ  the  pulpit 
directly  by  our  servants.  We  have  sometimes  had  half  a  dozen 
lecturers  in  the  field,  besides  a  larger  number  of  local  agents ; 
and  we  ought  to  have,  as  we  trust  we  shall  have  in  time,  one  or 
more  in  every  State  of  the  Union  devoted  entirely  to  this  cause. 

3.  Besides  all  these  auxiliaries,  we  endeavor  to  press  into 
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our  service  the  wbole  System  op  Popular  Education.  Here  is  the 
grand  nursery  of  Peace.  We  must  educate  men  everywhere  into 
it ;  and  fain  would  we  make  every  fireside,  every  common  and 
Sabbath  school,  ail  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  habitual 
and  effective  coworkers  in  training  every  community  to  such 
habits  as  shall  spontaneously  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Already  is  this  process  begun.  Juster  views  are  coming  to 
prevail  more  and  more  in  the  education  of  the  young ;  works  less 
steeped  in  the  war-spirit  are  now  issued  for  their  amusement  as 
well  as  for  their  instruction ;  and  we  find  in  this  respect  a  mark- 
ed and  very  auspicious  improvement  in  the  text-books  prepared 
for  our  common  and  higher  seminaries.  Society  is  slowly  yet 
surely  throwing  off  the  exuviae  of  its  old  war  habits,  and  forming 
in  their  place  other  habits  more  peaceful  and  Christian. 

In  this  work  we  wish  to  enlist  especially  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  future  leaders  of  society,  gathered  in 
these  nurseries  of  knowledge  and  character,  must  be  won  to  right 
views  on  this  subject ;  and  hence  we  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
establishing  in  all  our  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  pre- 
miums for  essays  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  cause  of 
Peace.  In  every  one  of  these  two  hundred  or  more  institutions, 
we  propose,  as  we  have  arrangements  in  progress  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  offer  a  prize  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  often  enough  to  keep  the  subject  before  every  gene- 
ration of  students.  The  most  important  of  these  seminaries  we 
have  furnished  with  a  set  of  our  publications ;  and  to  them  all  we 
regularly  send  our  periodical. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  chief  instrumentalities  set  at  work 
^  the  cause  of  Peace.  Are  they  not  clearly  practicable  and  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view  ?  If  used  aright,  would  they  not  in 
time  do  away  all  war  ?  Most  men  now  look  upon  it  as  a  necessi- 
ty ;  but  there  is  in  truth  no  more  need  <jf  it  than  there  is  of  duel- 
ling, intemperance,  or  any  other  wrong  practice.  It  exists  solely 
because  men  choose  it ;  its  continuance  depends  entirely  on  their 
choice ;  and  whenever  they  shall  change  that  choice  into  a  deter- 
mination to  have  it  cease,  it  will  cease  every  where.  All  turns  on 
public  opinion ;  and  such  a  change  in  that  as  we  seek  to  produce 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  war  and  the  war-system  forever.  To 
this  consummation  our  whole  system  of  efforts  is  steadily  con- 
verging ;  and  the  indications  of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  the 
promises  of  his  word,  give  decisive  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO    STIPULATED    ARBITRATION. 

The  intercourse  of  mankind  will  always  be  liable  to  misunder- 
standings ;  and,  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  these,  their  com- 
mon sense  has  from  time  immemorial  provided  some  form  of 
reference  to  umpires.  When  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, they  selected  others  to  decide  for  them.  This  principle, 
underlying  all  our  courts  of  justice,  we  would  extend  to  nations, 
first  by  having  them  expressly  agree  in  their  treaties,  that  they 
wiQ  submit  to  umpires,  mutually  chosen,  all  difiBculties  which 
they  can  not  satisfactorily  adjust  between  themselves,  and  finally 
by  establishing  a  Congress  of  Nations  to  regulate  their  intercourse 
and  settle  their  disputes  without  resort  to  arms.  The  latter,  it 
may  require  ages  to  cany  into  full  effect ;  but  the  practice  of 
stipulated  arbitration  may,  with  comparatively  little  delay  of 
efibrt,  be  adopted  with  safety  and  success. 

This  substitute  for  the  sword  has  already  begun  to  gain  the  ear 
of  statesmen  in  both  hemispheres.     So  long  ago  as  1849,  Richard 
Cobdcn,  in  response  to  more  than  200,000  petitioners,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  in  favor  of  this  measure,  and 
obtained  for  it  no  less  than  eighty  votes — the  largest  number  ever 
given  by  that  body  at  the  outset  for  any  new  measure  of  like  im- 
portance.    In  our  own  country  we  have  been  still  more  success- 
ful.    Some  half  dozen  of  our  State  Legislatures,  during  their 
session  in   1862-3,  all  before  whom  the  subject  was  properly 
brought,  passed  resolutions,  with  entire  uoanimity  in  every  case 
except  one,  decidedly  in  favor  of  stipulated  arbitration  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  war.     It  has  also  met  with  like  favor  from  our  nationa 
rulers.     In  1851,  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
unanimously  recommended  the  resolve,  "  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  desirable  for  the  government  of  these  United  Stated,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a 
provision  for  referring  to  the  decision  of  umpires  all  future  mis- 
understandings that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable 
negotiation."     In  1853,  Judge  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  made, 
on  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  an  able  and  elaborate  report 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  same  measure.     President  Fillmore,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Everett,  declared  their  own  read- 
iness, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  to  insert  such  a 
provision  in  the  treaty  then  pending  between  us  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  treaty,  when  completed  by  their  successors  in 
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office,  contained  an  express  stipulation  for  the  adjustment,  by  ar- 
bitration in  the  last  resort,  of  all  such  misunderstandings  under 
the  treaty  as  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  Uie  par- 
ties themselves,  and  thus  fell  short  of  our  wishes  only  in  not 
extending  this  provision  to  all  disputes  of  every  kind  that  may . 
ever  arise.  We  had  just  before  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land for  adjusting  in  the  same  way  a  large  number  of  minor  dis- 
putes ;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  incorporated  in  our  two 
last  treaties  with  Mexico.  The  great  Peace  Congress  of  Paris 
(1856)  that  closed  the  Crimean  war,  endorsed,  in  the  name  of  all 
Europe,  the  same  principle,  and  some  of  its  governments  are  be- 
ginning to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Thus  is  this  great  reform  already  started  ;  and  what  we  now 
need  is  to  carry  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  the  permanent . 
policy  of  all  Christendom.  This  will  of  course  take  a  long  time  ; 
but  it  can  be  done  ;  and  we,  for  many  reasons,  are  the  nation, 
above  all  others,  to  lead  the  van  of  such  a  movement.  The  way 
is  surely  preparing  for  it ;  and  even  now  public  opinion,  if  not  ripe 
enough  to  demand  it,  is  quite  ready  to  sanction  and  sustain  it. 
We  could,  if  we  should  attempt  it  in  earnest,  get  England  and 
France  into  the  measure  ere  long ;  and  if  these  three  leading 
powers  should  by  such  a  simple  and  easy  precaution  forclose  the 
chief  dangers  of  war  between  themselves,  their  example,  so  rich 
in  benigQ  results,  would  soon  be  followed  by  minor  states,  and 
thus  bring  at  length  all  civilized  nations  into  a  league  of  perpet- 
ual peace. 

1.  To  such  a  measure,  we  see  not  what  valid  objection  can  be 
made.  Do  you  deem  it  '  inconsistent  with  national  dignity  ?' 
It  certainly  is  honorable  for  individuals  and  minor  communities  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  reference  to  umpires  ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  equally  so  for  nations  f 

2.  Perhaps  you  think  '  governments  will  not  thus  pledge  them- 
selves in  advance,*  A  plea  quite  untenable,  because  every 
treaty  binds  them  in  advance ;  and  if  we  discard  such  pledges, 
we  must  abjure  all  treaties  ;  but  if  they  may  pledge  themselves 
on  any  point,  they  may  equally  well  on  this.  Indeed,  such  a 
pledge  in  advance  is  the  very  thing  needed  to  prevent  a  sudden 
rush  to  arms  under  the  blind  impulses  of  passion. 

3.  Do  you  deem  *  arbitration  uncertain  in  its  results  ?'  It 
cannot  be  half  as  uncertain  as  the  sword  ;  nor  is  there  likely  ever 
to  occur  any  national  dispute  which  it  would  not  be  far  more  safe 
to  submit  to  arbitration  than  to  to  the  hazards  of  war. 
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4.  Do  you  fear  that  '  the  parties  would  violate  their  engage- 
ment ?'  True,  tliej  might ;  but  no  such  fears  deter  us  from  other 
treaties  ;  and  why  should  they  from  this  ?  A  multitude  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  would  conspire  to  keep  them  faithful  to  a 
stipulation  so  preeminently  important.  Public  opinion,  already 
the  virtual  ruler  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  fast  increasing  in.  its 
power,  would  stand  sentinel  and  security  for  the  due  observance 
of  such  a  treaty.  *'  There  is,'*  said  Webster,  "  something  great- 
er on  earth  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has 
its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake 
has  its  power  ;  but  there  is  something  among  men  more  capable 
of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind  or  earth- 
quake ;  and  that  is  the  excited  and  aroused  indignation  of  the 
whole  civilized  world." 

6.  Do  you  apprehend  that  'we,  being  republicans,  while 
other  nations  are  nearly  all  monarchists,  should  have  no  fair  or 
equal  chance  of  justice  ?'  Questions  touching  the  peculiar 
forms  of  government  in  different  countries,  the  sole  hinge  of  this 
objection,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion by  any  people,  but  only  such  disputes  as  men  under  any 
and  every  form  of  government  may  be  equally  qualified  to  decide 
aright.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  selecting  rulers  as  umpires,  in- 
stead of  such  men  as  a  Mansfield  or  a  Marshall,  a  Peel  or  a  Web- 
ster; men  in  whose  qualifications  for  the  service  the  whole 
world  would  confide.  Each  party  would  unite,  of  course,  in 
choosing  the  umpire  ;  and  this  alone  would  be  ample  security  for 
the  rights  of  both. 


NEGLECT  OF  PEACE— HOW  STRANGE! 

How  strange^  how  awful,  that  to  such  a  trade  as  war,  mankind  has,  in 
all  ages,  lifted  up  its  admiration !  Poetry  lends  its  fascinationR,  and 
philosophy  its  inventions.  Eloquence,  in  forum  and  field,  has  wrought  up 
the  war  spirit  to  fanaticism  and  phrenzy.  Even  the  pulpit,  whose  legiti- 
mate and  glorious  theme  is  **  P£:ace  ox  Earth,"  has  not  withheld  its 
solemn  sanctions.  The  tender  sex,  with  strange  infatuition,  have  admired 
the  tinselled  trappings  of  him  whose  trade  is  to  make  widows  and  orphans. 
Their  hands  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  distaff,  to  embroider  warrior's 
ensigns.  The  young  mother  has  arrayed  her  proud  boy  with  cap  and 
feather,  toyed  him  with  drum  and  sword,  and  trained  him,  unconsciously, 
to  love  and  admire  the  profession  of  a  man-killer. 

Scarcely  has  a  voice  been  lifted  up  to  spread  the  principles  of  peace* 
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Erery  other  principle  of  Christianity  has  had  its  apostles.  Howard  re- 
formed prisoners.  Sharp,  and  Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce  arrested  the 
slave  trade.  Carey  carried  the  gosj^el  to  India.  Every  form  of  vice  has 
its  antagonists,  and  every  class  of  sufferers  find  philanthropists.  But  who 
stands  forth  to  urge  the  law  of  love  ?  Who  attacks  the  monster  Wab  P 
We  have  not  waited  for  the  millennium  to  abolish  intemperance,  or  Sab- 
hath' breaking  ;  but  we  do  wait  for  it  to  abolish  war.  It  is  certain  that  the 
millennium  cannot  come  till  war  expires. 

Shall  it  so  remain  ?  Shall  this  gorgon  of  pride,  corruption,  destructive- 
ness,  misery  and  murder,  be  still  admired  and  fed,  while  it  is  turning  men's 
hearts  to  stone,  and  the  garden  of  the  Lord  into  the  desolation  of  death  ? 
Let  every  heart  say  no.  Let  Christians  shine  before  men  as  sons  of  peace, 
not  less  than  as  sons  of  justice  and  truth.  If  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
continue,  let  the  church  stand  aloof.  It  is  time  she  was  purged  of  this 
stain.  Her  brotherhood  embraces  all  nations.  Earthly  rulers  may  tell  ua 
we  have  enemies  ;  but  our  heavenly  King  commands  us  to  return  them 
good  for  evil ;  if  they  hunger,  to  feed  them ;  if  they  thirst,  to  give  them 
^nk. 

Rise  then.  Christians,  to  noble  resolution  and  vigorous  endeavors !  Re- 
tire from  military  trainings,  and  spurn  the  thought  of  being  hired  by  the 
month  to  rob  and  kill.  Refuse  to  study  the  tactics,  or  practice  the  handi- 
craft of  death ;  and  with  **  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,"  proclaim 
the  principles  of  universal  peace,  as  part  and  parcel  of  eternal  truth. 

A  portion  of  our  missionary  spirit  should  be  expended  in  this  depart- 
ment. Shall  we  pour  out  our  money  and  our  prayers,  when  we  hear  of  a 
widow  burnt  on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  or  deluded  wretches  crushed 
beneath  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  but  do  nothing  to  dethrone  this  Moloch 
to  whom  hundreds  of  millions  of  Christians  have  been  sacrificed  P  Among 
the  fifty  millions  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  the  average  number  cf  sut- 
tees (widows  burned)  were  for  twenty  years  not  less  than  500,  or  ia 
the  proportion  of  one  death  in  a  year  for  such  a  population  as  Philadelphia 
What  is  this  to  war  P    Every  day  of  some  compaigns  has  cost  more  lives 


SIEGE  OF  MAGDEBURG, 

The  resistance  by  the  besieged  was  long  and  obstinate  ;  but  at  length 
two  gates  were  forced  open  by  the  besiegers,  and  Tilly,  marching  a  part 
of  his  infantry  into  the  town,  immediately  occupied  the  principal  streets, 
and  with  pointed  cannon  drove  the  citizens  into  their  dwellings,  there  to 
await  their  destiny.  Nor  were  they  held  long  in  suspense  ;  a  word  from 
Tilly  decided  the  fate  of  Magdeburg.  Even  a  more  humane  general 
would  have  attempted  in  vain  to  restrain  such  soldiers  j  but  Tilly  never 
once  made  the  attempt.  The  silence  of  their  general  left  the  soldiers 
masters  of  the  citizens ;  and  they  broke,  without  restraint,  into  the 
houses  to  gratify  every  brutal  appetite.  The  prayers  of  innocence  excited 
some  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but  none  in  the  rude 
breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.    Scarcely   had  the  mas^ore  com- 
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menced,  when  the  other  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  eavalry,  with 
the  fearful  hordes  of  Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  town. 

Now  began  a  scpne  of  massacre  and  outrage  which  history  has  no  lan- 
guage, poetry  no  pencil,  to  portray.  Neither  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
nor  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  neither  youth  nor  sex,  neither  rank  nor 
beauty,  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerers.  Wives  were  dishonored 
in  the  very  arms  of  their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  parents, 
and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  loss  of  virtue  and  life. 
No  condition,  however  obscure,  or  however  sacred,  could  afford  protec- 
tion against  the  cruelty  or  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  Fifty- three  women 
were  found  in  a  single  churcti  with  their  heads  cut  off!  The  Croats 
OMiused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into  the  flames,  and  Pappen- 
heim*s  Walloons  with  stabbing  infants  at  their  mother's  breasts !  Some 
oflicere  of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  scenes  so  dreadful,  ventured  to 
remind  Tilly,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  **Reiurn 
in  an  hour,"  was  his  answer,  "  and  I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  the 
soldier  must  have  some  recompense  for  his  dangers  and  toils  T' 

No  orrlers  came  from  the  general  to  check  these  horrors,  which  con« 
tirued  without  abatement  till  the  smoke  and  flames  at  last  stopped  the 
course  of  the  plunderers.  To  increase  the  confusion,  and  break  the  resis- 
tance  of  the  mhabitants,  the  invaders  had,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
assault,  fired  the  town  in  several  places ;  and  a  tempest  now  arose,  and 
spread  the  flames  with  frightful  rapidity,  till  the  blaxe  became  universal, 
and  forced  the  victors  to  pause  awhile  in  their  work  of  rapine  and 
carnage.  The  confusion  was  deepened  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  the  clash 
of  swords,  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  strewing  the  ground,  the  crash  of 
falling  ruins,  and  the  streams  of  blood  which  ran  along  the  streets.  The 
atmosphere  glowed ;  and  the  intolerable  heat  finally  compelled  even  the 
murderers  to  take  refuge  in  their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this 
strong,  populous  and  flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Germany, 
was  a  heap  of  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  churches,  and  a  few 
houses. 

Scarcely  had  the  flames  abated,  when  the  soldiers  returned  to  satiate 
anew  their  rage  for  plunder  amid  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town.  Mul- 
titudes were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  ;  but  many  found  rich  booty  in  the 
cellars  wheie  the  citizens  had  concealed  their  most  valuable  effects.  At 
length  Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town  after  the  streets  had  been 
cleared  of  ashes  and  corpses.  Horrible  and  revolting  to  humanity  was 
the  scene  that  presented  itself!  The  few  survivors  crawling  from  under 
the  dead;  little  children  wandering  about,  with  heart-rending  cries,  in 
quest  of  their  parents  now  np  more ;  and  infants  still  sucking  the  dead 
bodios  of  their  mothers  !  More  than  five  thousand  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  Elbe  just  to  clear  the  streets ;  a  far  greater  number  had  been 
consumed  by  the  flames ;  the  entire  amount  of  the  slaughter  was  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand ;  and  in  ^atitude  to  the  God  of  peace  for  such  horrid 
success  in  the  butchery  of  his  children,  for  this  triumph  of  Christian  over 
Christian  in  blood,  and  fire,  and  rapine,  and  brutal  lust,  a  solemn  mass 
was  performed,  and  Te  Deum  sung  amid  the  discharge  of  artillery ! ! 


PAUL  RABAUT. 

SAFETY  OP  PEACE   P&INCIPLES  IN  PEESF.CUTION. 

The  dragonnades  which  preceded  and  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  involved  the  Protestants  in  frightful  peril,  and  witnessed 
many  signal  deliverances.  Those  of  the  Huguenots  who  took  the  sword, 
mostly  perished  by  the  sword;  whilst  very  many  of  those  who,  when 
they  suffered,  threatened  not,  but  committed  themselves  to  Him  that 
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The  history  of  Paul  Rahaut,  one  of  the  most  earnest,  devoted  and 
daring  of  the  "  pastors  of  the  desert/'  affords  a  striking  iUustration  of 
this.  He  was  horn  9th  January,  1718.  and  as  he  attained  manhood,  he 
entered  upon  the  pastoral  office,  though  it  was  an  almost  certain  path  to 
the  gibbet  or  the  wheel.  Where  he  resided  during  the  half  century  of 
his  ministry,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  for  during  almost  the  whole  of 
that  time,  he  was  in  hi  iing,  and  during  a  large  part  of  it  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head.  So  far  from  coinciding  with  his  brethren  in  thpir  armed 
resistance  to  the  troops  sent  against  them,  he  ever  maintained  that  readi- 
ness to  suffer  martyrdom  was  the  surest  means  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Christ.  On  one  occasion  he  met  a  party  of  armed  men  proceeding  to 
liberate  one  of  the  Protestant  pastors.  His  own  arrest  at  that  time 
seemed  inevitable.  He  stopped  them,  and  with  tears  earnestly  besought 
them,  that  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  they  would 
not  embitter  his  last  moments  by  attempting  his  rescue  by  force  of  arms  ; 
and  he  extracted  from  them  a  promise  to  this  effect,  as  the  only  condition 
on  which  he  would  continue  to  hold  the  pastoral  office.  Though  a  pro- 
scribed outlaw,  he  preached  constantly  and  boldly,  and,  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel,  encountered  perils  from  which  almost  all,  save  him- 
self, would  have  shrunk  with  terror.  Yet  he  saw  nearly  all  his  associates 
cut  off  by  violent  and  bloody  deaths,  whilst  he  died  in  his  bed  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven. 

Among  the  vicissitudes  of  danger  and  escape  which  marked  his  adven- 
turous life  are  the  following.  On  one  occasion  his  hiding-place  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  traced  to  the  house  of  a  baker.  The  place  was  forth* 
with  invested,  and  every  avenue  of  escape  blocked  up.  Hastily  putting  on 
the  dress  of  a  working  baker,  and  dusting  himself  over  with  flour,  he 
took  an  emptv  wine  flask  in  his  hand,  and,  as  though  going  out  to  pro- 
cure wine,  boldly  passed  the  sentinels,  who  failed  to  recos^nize  him  in  his 
disguise,  which  was  rendered  more  complete  by  his  holding  a  rose  in  his 
mouth,  thus  hiding  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

Although  Kabaut  made  every  possible  exertion  for  escaping  the  penl 
which  beset  him,  and  though  he* never  had  recourse  to  violence,  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  face  danger  if  the  cause  of  Christ  or  of.  his  brethren 
required  it.  When  the  prisons  and  galleys  were  crowded  with  Protes- 
tants, and  the  scaffolds  were  drenched  with  their  blood,  he  alone  ventured 
to  address  a  petition  to  the  Marquis  de  Palmy,  governor  of  the  province. 
He  met  him  on  the  high  road,  surrounded  by  fits  s^uard  of  honor,  fearlessly 
but  respectfully  accosted  him,  and  made  known  his  wishes.  The  marquis, 
charmed  by  his  free,  dauntless  bearing,  and  the  spirit  of  self  devotion  he 
evinced,  conversed  with  him  some  time,  and  then  generously  let  him  go 
free.  At  that  time  his  arrest  would  have  besn  followed  by  his  certain 
and  immediate  execution. 

As  intimidation  was  found  ineffectual,  and  as  the  providence  of  God 
bore  him  harmless  amidst  all  the  attempts  which  were  made  upon  his 
life,  the  government,  in  despair  of  silencing  him  by  other  means,  offered 
him  a  large  bribe  if  he  would  quit  France.  This  he,  of  course,  indig- 
nantly rejected,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  till  at  length  his  constancy 
was  rewarded  by  his  living  to  hear  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship  proclaimed  by  law. 

But  his  perils  were  not  yet  over.  In  his  old  age  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  notwithstanding  his  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 
His  advanced  years  and  infirmties  failed  to  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
wretches  who  were  sent  by  the  Jacobin  government  to  superintend  the 
judicial  murders  at  Nismes.  Too  feeble  to  walk,  he  was  tnrown  across 
an  ass,  and  thus  conveyed  to  prison,  whence  he  was  only  to  come  out  to 
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the  Bcafibld.  But  he  was  not  forgotten,  even  In  this  the  most  perilous 
crisis  of  his  adventurous  life.  The  fall  of  Bohespierre  restored  him,  and 
thousands  more,  to  liberty.  Full  of  years,  and  with  his  death-bed  sur- 
rounded by  loTing  friends,  "  he  fell  asleep,"  on  the  6th  September,  1794, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  **  pastors  of  the  desert." 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 
Mis  name  shaU  be  oaUed,  the  prince  of  pba.ce.    Isaiah. 

By  frequent  use  it  hath  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  darkest  hour  is 
nearest  the  dawn,**  or  "man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  The 
sentiment  of  this  proverb  is  expressed  plainly  in  the  song  of  Moses » 
spokenjust  before  his  ascent  to  the  top  of  ^Pisgah  to  view  the  promised 
land  and  to  die.  "For  the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people,  and  repent 
Himself  for  His  servants  when  He  seeth  that  their  power  is  gone,  and 
that  there  is  none  shut  up  or  left ;"  that  is,  as  Henry  hath  it,  "  God's  time 
to  appear  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  is  when  things  are  at  the  worst 
with  them."  How  often  and  aflfectingly  this  truth  is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  in  their  deep  straits  and  surprising  deliverances,  I  need 
not  remind  any  who  are  accustomed  carefully  to  study  the  Bible- 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearing.  "The  people  walking  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light 
—  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  death  shades,  light  has  beamed  upon 
them."  This  received  a  glorious  fulfilment  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah — 
an  event  of  which  the  prophet  speaks  as  though  it  were  then  transpir- 
ing. "  For  a  child  is  born  to  us,  (or  for  us)  a  Son  is  given  to  us ;  and  the 
government  is  upon  His  shoulder ;'  and  His  name  is  called,  Wonderful 
Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father.  The  Prince  of 
Peace"  Not  that  He  should  actually  bear  either  of  these  names,  but 
that  they  would  be  descriptive  of  His  character.  "  For  the  increase  of 
the  government,  (a  powerj  and  to  the  peace  (or  prosperity  of  this  reign) 
there  shall  be  no  end  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom 
to  establish  it,  and  to  conQrm  it  in  justice  and  in  righteousness  from 
henceforth  and  forever."  This  language  was  applied  to  Christ  before  His 
birth  by  the  angel  Gabriel  in  addressing  His  mother.  "  He  shall  be 
great,  and  sliall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  He  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

The  "desire  of  ell  nations,"  blessed  be  God,  has  come,  and  to-day  multi- 
tudes are  commemorating  this  supposed  anniversary  of  His  birth.  Let 
lis,  on  this  occasion,  contemplate  His  character  as  we  have  it  in  the 
prophetic  annunciation  which  I  have  quoted.  "  2'he  Prince  of  Peace/* 
Why  is  the  Lord  Jesus  thus  called  ?  I  reply  briefly.  He  is  entitled  to  this 
most  honorable  appellation  because,  (1.)  lie  alone  procured  peace  hettoeen 
Qod  and  men.    This  He  did  by  giving  Himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
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for  men  in  a  state  of  nity  with  God.  That  this  was  the  design  of  the 
Bon  of  Ood  in  becoming  incarnate,  was  plainlyj  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  H9  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  —  by  which  our  peace  with 
God  is  procured — is  upon  him,  and  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  Most 
emphaiically  is  this  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Therefore,  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  haye  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.''  "  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  sometime  were  far  off, 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  He  is  our  peace"  i.  e.  the 
procurer  of  our  peace  with  God  —  "  who  hath  made  both"  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile —  "  one ;  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
us,  for  to  moke  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace ;  and 
that  He  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having 
slain  the  emnity  thereby,  and  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  which 
were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh."    Ephesians  11.  13 — 18. 

Again,  the  same  writer  thus  addressed  his  Colossian  brethren  :  ''For 
it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fullness  dwell;  and 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  rec« 
oncile  all  things  unto  Himself.  And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He  reconciled 
in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  unblame- 
able,  and  unreprovable  in  His  sight"  Well  may  He  be  called  "The 
Prince  of  Pc^ace,"  who  hath  at  an  amazing  expense  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion  between  God  and  His  rebellious  creatures. 

He  deserves  this  honorable  apellation  because,  (2.)  He  has  procured  for 
men  peace  in  their  own  bosoms.  Peace  is  a  stranger  to  every  man  who  livea 
in  sin  —  who  cherishes  a  disobedient  tamper — ^refuses  to  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  ''The  wicked  man  travailcth  with  pain  all  his  days.  A  dread- 
ful sound  is  in  his  ears ;  in  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come  upon  him." 
Again,  **  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  Still  again,  *'  the  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt  There  is  no  peace  saith  my  God  to  the  wicked."  While  cherishing 
an  unholy  temper,  living  in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  appetites,  men  must 
be  devoid  of  all  peace.  Such  know  something  of  the  feelings,  if  they  do 
not  use  the  language,  of  him  who,  as  the  poet  hath  it,  exclaimed  : 
"  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  —  myself  am  hell."  So  true  is  it,  the  sinner's 
heil  begins  on  earth. 

But  for  men  of  this  character  Jesus  Christ  procured  peace,  and  when 
by  faith  they  embrace  Him,  they  at  once  ^perience  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  He  gave  His  disciples  when  with  them.  "  Peace' 
Heave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as  the  world. giveth 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 
Again,  "  these  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  in  me  ye  might 
have  peace."  Paul  in  exhorting  his  Philippian  brethren  to  **  be  careful 
for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
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giTing  to  let  their  requests  be  made  known  unto  God,"  adds — "  and  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus."  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfeet 
peace,"  declares  the  prophet,  addressing  Israel's  God,  '*  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  Is  not  He  who  can  give 
such  a  legacy,  in  very  deed,  the  Prince  of  Peace  P 

Christ  is  entitled  to  this  honorable  appellation,  (3.)  inasmuch  as  Peace 
ia  the  legacy  which  He  bequeathed  to  the  world.  This  He  did  by  His  exaxa-' 
pie.  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  fol- 
low His  steps ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suf- 
liered  He  threatened  not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righ- 
teously." '*  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was  afflicted ;  yet  he  opened  not 
His  mouth ;  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth."  **  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me,"  is  the  language  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  *'for  1  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  Again,  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight  that  I  should 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  ^'I 
Paul  myself  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ" 

The  whole  example  of  Christ,  from  the  commencement  of  His  mission 
till  on  the  cross  He  cried  with  His  expiring  breath,  **  Father  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do,"  was  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
meekness  and  forbearance  under  the  grossest  provocation.  He  was 
emphatically,  the  Son  of  peace.  His  life  was  a  perfect  model  of  peace, 
and  in  setting  this  example  He  bequeathed  Peace  as  a  legacy  to  the 
world. 

This  He  did,  also,  by  precept  He  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  sons 
of  peace.  ''  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  "  But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil  \  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute 
you."  In  these  precepts,  our  Lord  inculcated  lessons  of  peace,  and  thus 
bequeathed  it  as  a  rich  legacy  to  a  distracted  and  wretched  world.  So 
the  Apostles,  imbued  with  His  Spirit  which  was  Christ  speaking  through 
them,  taught  the  same  doctrine.  "  If  it  be  possible"  says  Paul  to  his 
Roman  brethren,  "  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.*' 
Again,  "  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  after  things  which  make  for  peace." 
'*God  hath  called  us  to  peace."  "Finally,  brethren,  farewelL  Be  per- 
fect, be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you."  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is — peace." 
M  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves."  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men."  "  The 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first,  pure,  then  peaceable."  "  Let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts."  "  Endeavormg  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
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Thus  plainly  does  it  appear  that,  in  procuring  peace  between  God  and 
men,  in  providing  for  its  residence  in  the  bosoms  of  renewed  sinners,  and 
in  bequeathing  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  richly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  given  by  the  prophet,  The  Prince  of  Peace, 

From  this  subject  it  may  be  inferred,  (1.)  That  the  era  of  universal  peace 
will  be  hastened  jtist  inproporiion  as  the  church  of  Christ  awakes  to  duty. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of 
universal  peace.  Prophetic  of  this  time  we  read :  *'  He  maketh  wars  to 
cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth ;  He  breaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  the 
spear  in  sunder ;  He  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire  *,"  t. «.,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  war  shall  be  destroyed  —  wars  shall  cease.  "  In  the  last  days," 
—  under  the  Messiah's  reign,  we  are  told  that  '*  the  mountain  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  peo- 
ple shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths ,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more  :  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree  s  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  hath  spoken  it."  In  Zechariah  we  have  the  prophecy  which  the 
evangelist  John  applies  to  our  Lord  on  His  triumphant  entrance  into  Je- 
rusalem. To  this  the  prophet  adds  :  "And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen ;  and  His  dominion  shall  be 
from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
"  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills  by 
righteousness.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  cMf 
peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in 
the  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  in  thy  border ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise." 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  predictions  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject 
of  universal  peace.  Must  not  the  heavenly  hosts  have  had  their  eye  on 
these  thrilling  predictions  when,  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  Saviour's  birth,  they  sang  <*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  ?"  And  must  they  not  have  expect* 
ed  that  from  that  time  forward  wars  would  cease,  and  Peace  spread  her 
wings  over  a  once  distracted  world  ?  Alas  !  that  more  than  eighteen  cen* 
turies  should  have  passed  away  since  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  yet  we  wait  the  fulfilment  of  these  glowing  predictions.  And  why 
thus  delay  ?  What  shall  hasten  the  era  of  universal  peace  P  Plainly,  the 
church  of  Christ  must  awake  to  duty.  God  will  be  inquired  of  by  His 
people  to  do  this  for  them,  just  as  He  will  in  accomplishing  every  other 
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purpose  of  His  beneyolent  heart.  He  will  work  by  means  in  banishing 
war,  and  in  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  peace,  just  as  He  does  in  healing  the 
sick,  in  giying  us  the  finest  of  wheat,  and  in  conyerting  sinners.  He  will 
make  EQs  people  co-workers  with  Him  in  spreading  the  principles  of  peace 
through  the  whole  earth.  The  entire  church  must  come  up  to  this  work  — 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Especially  must  the  ministers 
of  Christ  be  awake  to  their  responsibility  in  this  matter.  They  must  become 
leaders  in  this  work.  At  present  I  greatly  fear  it  is  not  so.  A  voice  not 
long  since  reached  me  from  your  side  of  the  great  waters  which  separate 
us  from  each  other,  saying :  "  The  inattention  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  the  claims  of  peace,  is  utterly  amazing.  It  is  even  beyond  their  former 
apathy  or  inaction  on  the  subject  of  Freedom.  It  depresses  the  friends  of 
peace  exceedingly  in  their  good  work.  The  greater  part,  more  than  nine 
in  ten,  treat  the  subject  as  though  they  cared  little  about  it." 

The  era  of  peace  will  not  be  hastened  while  such  a  state  of  indifference 
perrades  the  church,  and  especially  while  the  leaders  of  Christ's  hosts  are 
fast  asleep  on  their  watch-towers.  These  commissioned  heralds  of  the 
cross  must  awake  thoroughly  to  duty.  They  must  urge  the  claims  of 
peace  on  the  attention  of  their  churches.  Instead  of  quoting  the  proverb 
'^one  sword  keeps  another  in  the  scabbard,"  which  I  am  son*y  to  see  late- 
ly quoted  by  an  English  divine  now  living,  followed  by  words  of  ridicule 
against  the  efforts  of  Peace  Societies,  they  should  use  the  one  pronounc- 
ed by  our  Lord :  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'* 
How  deeply  important,  how  infinitely  desirable,  that  all  who  profess  ta  be 
the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  glorious  Prince  of  Peace,  should, 
breathe  His  Spirit ,  copy  His  example,  and  importunately  beseech  Hixo 
to  usher  in  the  glorious  day  of  universal  Peace. 

Again,  I  remark  that  from  this  subject  it  may  be  inferred  (^.)  that  men 
v>ho  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  cannot  suitably  commemorate  the  ann»per- 
sary  of  Sis  birth  —  cannot,  with  the  Jieavenly  hosts,  shout,  **  Glory  to  Qod 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men," 

That  multitudes  in  some  way  or  other  notice  the  supposed  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  is  a  well  known  fact  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  in 
the  East  do  so.  Stanley,  in  his  recent  work,  **  Egypt  and  Palestine,**  tells 
us,  that  *'  whether  from  its  being  usually  first  seen  by  travellers,  or  from 
its  own  intrinsic  solemnity,  there  is  probably  none  which  produces  so  great 
an  impression  at  first  sight,  as  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem. 
It  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
firom  east  to  west,  and  consisting  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  with  the 
three  convents,  Latin,  Greek  and  Armenian.'*  On  that  hill,  not  a  few 
firom  each  of  those  churches  may  this  very  day  be  collected,  to  commemo- 
rate, with  unmeaning  rites,  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  and  it  will  be 
well  if  they  finish  the  celebration  and  leave  the  spot  without  shedding 
each  other's  blood,  or  appealing  to  Mohammedan  soldiers  to  settle  their 
senseless  disputes.  Could  the  Lord  Jesus  speak  to  them  from  His  throne 
of  glory,  He  might  be  supposed  to  address  them  in  the  words  of  JehuHo 
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king  Joram :  ''What  peace  so  long  as  tbe  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jeze- 
bel, and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?"  What  have  ye  to  do  in  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  while  yonr  hearts  are  filled  with 
hate  to  each  other,  your  hands  reeking  with  each  other's  blood? 

Next  to  these  are  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe,  some  of 
whose  numbers  doubtless  commemorate  the  day  with  suitable  feelings,  but 
most  of  whom  probably  make  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  and  festivity.  And 
then  what  multitudes  who  have  no  other  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian 
than  that  they  live  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  preached,  though  they  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  it,  or  than  that  they  have  the  Bible  in  their  houses, 
though  they  neglect  to  read  it,  who  never  take  the  name  of  Christ  upon 
their  lips  but  to  profiBine  it.  I  repeat,  what  multitudes  of  these  are  prompt 
in  their  observance  of  this  day !  Not  with  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
Him  who  died  for  them ;  not  with  a  penitent  sense  of  their  sins,  nor  with 
the  faintest  desire  of  His  pardoning  mercy,  or  with  the  slightest  determin- 
ation to  honor  Him,  or  even  to  prepare  to  meet  Him  in  judgment.  They 
merely  improve  this  as  another  holiday.  They  mingle  in  the  dance,  quaff 
the  intoxicating  bowl ;  others  engage  in  the  bloody  fight  and  blaspheme 
the  dread  name  of  Him  whose  day  they  profess  to  celebrate.  How  these 
impious  doings  on  such  a  day  provoke  the  God  of  heaven !  How  must 
they  grieve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  How  they  tend  to  harden  the  heart, 
and  thus  ripen  men  for  aggravated  ruin ! 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  spirit,  the  temper  of  Christ  alone, 
will  qualify  any  man  for  the  suitable  commemoration  of  a  season  like  this. 
Just  as  a  patriotic  spirit,  a  love  of  country  alone,  will  qualify  a  man  to 
commemorate  his  country's  independence.  An  alien,  one  wanting  in 
love  to  country,  could  not  do  it,  much  less  an  enemy.  So  he  that  cherish- 
es a  spirit  of  war  cannot  suitably  observe  the  ^anniversary  of  the  Saviour's 
birth.  The  thing  is  impossible.  S}nnpathy  with  the  design  of  Christ  in 
coming  into  the  world — ^^love  to  His  character  and  person,  and  to  his  fel- 
low-men everywhere  for  Christ's  sake,  are  indispensable  to  a  proper  cele- 
bration of  His  advent  to  earth.  These  feelings  alone  will  enable  us  to  hail 
the  day  with  joy.  Possessing  suitable  and  affecting  views  of  His  chazmo- 
ter  —  of  His  work  as  the  Redeemer  of  lost,  and  guilty,  and  wretched  men, 
and  of  His  object  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  unite  in 
the  angelic  song  heard  on  the  pleins  of  Bethlehem  on  thLs  memorable  day, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.".  J.  S.  Gkbek* 

Mackawao,  Maui,  Hanoaiian  Islands,  May  20, 1869. 


British  R\ilroads  in  America.— Before  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  will  be  completed  to  Detroit,  Micnigan,  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles  in  a  direct  line,  with  branches  in  addition,  making 
1000  miles  of  complete  railway,  including  the  Victoria  Bridge,  costing  up- 
wards of  sixty  milUons  of  dollars ! 
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INTERNATIONAL  AIMAMENT  UNCHRISTIAN. 

.  The  nations  of  Christendom  call  themselTes  Christians ;  but  what  is 
th^  grand  {)eculiarity  of  their  religion  as  a  system  of  morals  bearing  upon 
men  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  individuals  and  communities  P  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  love»  peace  and  charity.  So  obviously  is 
this  the  case,  that  amid  the  innumerable  varieties  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vail among  its  votaries  on  almost  every  conceivable  point,  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  there  is  an  absolute  agreement  in  affirming  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  love  —  love,  boundless,  infinite,  divine,  first 
glancing  from  the  bosom  of  God  towards  man,  and  thence  diffusing  itself 
among  men  in  the  various  relations  they  mutually  sustain.  This  is  the 
-  spirit  that  is  most  conspicuously  embodied  in  the  whole  life  and  character 
of  its  Founder,  that  is  most  earnestly  and  constantly  inculcate  I  on  his 
followers  b]^  Him  and  His  apostles,  that  is  laid  down  as  the  most  infalli'- 
ble  test  of  sincerity  in  Christian  profession.  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.**  "  If  a  man  sav  I 
love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar ;  ft>r  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
Been  ?  " 

Such  is  the  religion  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  what  are- 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  those  who  profess  it  ?  A  spirit  of  mutual  hatred, 
so  violent  and  ferocious,  that  they  can  see  nothing  in  each  other's  charac-^ 
ters  but  the  worst  attributes  of  tne  very  vilest  forms  of  wickedness  known 
among  men.  They  are  perpetually  interchanging  accusations  of  cherish- 
ing the  foulest  designs  against  each  other.  The  intercourse  of  Christian 
nations  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  reciprocal  suspicion,  distrust 
and  abhorrence,  as  we  are  told  exist  among  the  scum  of  the  earth's  scoun- 
drelism  that  are  fathered  together  in  the  vilest  of  our  criminal  settlements. 
They  believe,  and  loudly  proclaim,  that  they  are  not  safe  for  one  moment 
from  each  other's  propensities  to  murder  and  robbery,  except  by  exercising 
the  sleepless  vigilance  of  hatred  over  each  other's  conduct.  And  so  far 
from  feeling  any  sense  of  degradation  and  dishonor  in  connection  with  this 
state  of  things,  they  exult  in  it  as  the  highest  triumph  of  enlightened 
statesmanship.  The  man  among  them  who  exhibits  the  most  settled  dis- 
trust, the  most  deadly  animosity,  towards  the  rulers  and  people  of  other 
nations,  and  who  assails  them  in  the  loudest  tones  of  defiance  and  scorn,  is 
the  man  most  honored  as  the  pink  of  patriotism ;  while  any  one  who  ven- 
tures to  doubt  whether  all  our  Christian  neighbors  ought^ot  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  congregation  of  brigands  and  pirates,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  and  prudent  to  treat  them  with  something  more  of  confidence 
and  conciliation,  is  scouted  as  a  fool,  or  denounced  as  a  traitor.  The  prac- 
tical results  of  this  policy  ma^  be  seen  in  that  enormous  system  of  stand- 
ing armaments  now  existing  in  Europe,  which  is  the  bitterest  satire  upon 
its  pretended  civilization  and  Christianity ;  a  system  which  would  have 
been  branded  as  absurd  had  it  been  found  prevailing  among  the  most  bar- 
barian communities  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  which  is  utterly  monstrous 
when  constituting,  as  it  does,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  policy  of 
nations  who  loudly  claim  supremacy  over  all  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the 
ground  of  their  professing  a  religion  of  peace  and  brotherly  Idve .  What  ai 
libel  on  such  a  religion  is  the  peace  establishment  of  Europe,  the  support 
of  more  than  four  million  of  men  in  a  time  of  peace  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's call  for  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter  ?  Can  anything  be  more  ab- 
surd and  revolting  ? — Her.  of  Peace* 
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ARMAMENTS  OF  EUROPE: 

HER  FBSPARATIONS  FOR  WAR  IN  A  TIVE  OF  PEACE. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  with  precise  accuracy  what  i&  tJtfi 
amount  of  armed  force  constituting  what  is  facetiously  called  the  Peace 
eslahlishments  of  Europe  at  the  present  epoch.  The  difficulty  arises 
partly  from  the  intricate  and  confused  manner  in  which  Governments 
present  their  statements  on  these  matters  to  the  world,  and  which, 
whetlier  by  desi^  or  accident,  are  admirably  adapted  to  bewilder  under 
the  pretence  of  informing?  the  people.  It  is ,  also,  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  in  almost  all  the  large  countries  of  Europe,  there  are,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  forces  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  fighting,  or  learning 
to  fight  as  the  sole  occupation  of  their  lives,  a  number  of  mongrel  bodies, 
half  soldier  and  half  citizen,  with  whom  one  is  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
deal.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  correct  information  on  this 
point.  Tlie  following  list  is  taken  principally  from  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha  for  the  present  year,  compared  with  the  figures  given  in  WraxaWs 
Armies  of  the  World,  and  other  publications  that  profess  to  treat  of  the 
subject  In  this  statement  we  have  omitted  all  account  of  the  *'  mongrel 
bodies  "  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  restricting  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  number  of  actual  fighting  men  habitually  maintained  in 
the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  during  peace* 

Austria 418,937 

Baden 7^91 

Bavaria 188,601 

Belgium 100,000 

Bremen 7G0 

Brunswick 2,720 

Benmark 84,489 

France 40«\678 

Frankfort - 1,119 

Great  Britian  (including  British  troops  in  India) 282,254 

Greece 11,176 

Hanover 26,938 

Hesse 10,621 

Ionian  Isles 4,000 

Liechenstein 70 

'Lippe  (Scambourg) 840 

Marino  (San) 1,300 

Meoklenburgh-Schwerin 5,380 

Modena 5,300 

^Nassau 5,498 

Netherlands 64,440 

Oldenburg 3,738 

Farma 3,663 

Portugal 29,375 

Prussia 164,500 

Roman  States 15,255 

Russia ". 677,859 

Sardinia 50,837 

Saxony. ....26,628 

Saxe-Heiningen 1,726 

Saxe-AHenbourg 1,473 

Saxo-Cobenrg 1,860 

Sch warzbourg  Rendelstadt 899 

Sicilies 104,000 

Spain 192,161 

Sweden  and  79orway 193,500 

Switzerland , 72,000 

Tuscany 10,205 

.  Turkey ; 178,900 

Wurtemburg 9,893 
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But,  besides  these  regular  forces,  we  find,  from  the  same  sources  of* 
information,  that  there  exists,  of  the  other  class  preyiously  alluded  to, 
under  the  various  designations  of  naval  and  military  reserves,  Landwehr, 
gendarmerie,  an  additional  number  of  men,  more  or  less  trained  to 
arms,  amounting  to  1,406,216;  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  4,841,550 
men,  devoted  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  to  the  work  of  learning 
scientifically  and  systematically  how  to  employ,  with  the  hij^hest  dexterity 
and  efi'ect,  certain  weapons,  the  sole  use  and  design  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of  human  life  and  propertv.  And  all  this  prodigious 
apparatus  is  maintained  almost  exclusively  with  a  view  to  challefige, 
menace,  and  defy  each  other ;  for  the  enemies  that  any  of  them  appre- 
hend, or  profess  to  apprehend,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Christendom, 
except  when  they  go  forth  expressly  to  seek  and  provoke  them,  are  of 
quite  insignificant  account. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  forces,  prodigious  though  they  be,  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  of  what  they  will  be  in  uie  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  now  constructed  be  persevered  in.  For  they 
are  in  process  of  constant  and  rapid  augmentation,  that  must  of  necessity 
go  on  to  an  illimitable  extent,  according  to  the  wonderfully  sensible  sys- 
tem acted  on  by  the  respective  governments  of  Europe,  which  is  a  system 
of  sheer  rivalry  against  each  other,  madly  running  a  race  of  extravagance, 
national  bankruptcy  being  the  goal,  and  universfu  popular  discontent  the 
prize. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  will  -  appear  from  a  few  facts. 
Within  little  more  than  twenty  years'  we  in  this  country  have  doubled 
our  naval  and  military  establishments,  and  much  more  than  doubled  our 
expenditure  for  those  services,  having  advanced  from  £12,000,000  in 
1835  to  £26,000,000  in  1859.  And  what  is  this  for  ?  There  is  no  pre- 
tence of  a  necessity  for  augmented  forces  to  suppress  revolution  at  b^me. 
The  only  shadow  of  a  justification  that  has  been,  or  can  be  assigned,  is 
the  alleged  increase  of  armaments  by  other  nations,  principally  by  France. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  take  another  fact.  In  the  *'  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  Navy  Estimates  from 
1852.  to  1858,  and  into  the  comparative  state  of  the  Navies  of  England 
and  France,"  —  the  same  document  which  was  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Cobden 
in  his  admirable  speech  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, — we  find 
the  following  statements :  In  1852  the  navy  of  England,  including  sailing 
and  steam-vessels,  amounted  to  475.  In  1858  it  amounted  to  760,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  six  years  of  295  vessels.  The  increase  of  men  has  been 
proportionate.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  army.  Not  content  with  this 
immense  enlargement  of  the  regular  forces,  we  have  within  comparatively 
few  years  added  the  militia  to  the  number  of  120,000  men,  and  other 
bodies  of  the  same  semi-military  character.  But  still  far  from  satisfied, 
there  is  now  an  invitation  to  all  civilians  to  arm  themselves  in  the  form 
of  volunteer  rifle  dubs,  artillery  corps,  &c.  The  same  process,  though  not 
quite  at  so  insane  a  rate  anywhere  as  in  this  country,  is  going  on  through- 
out Europe. 


High  Salaries  in  ENOLAND.-^The  Scientific  ^men<tan  states  that  there 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  200,000  smokers,  each  using  two  cigars 
daily,  making  400,000  cigars  everyday.  These,  at  an  avira;je  of  four 
cents  each,  make  the  enormous  sum  of  $16,000  daily  consumed  in  smoke, 
in  New  York  alone.  There  are  some  900,000,000  cigars  mannTactured  in 
that  city  annually,  which,  at  the  same  price,  amount  to  $i^6,000,000. 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  AMASA  WALKER, 

Pabis,  Sept  1, 1859. 

Db.  Beckwith,  —  Dear  Sir, — My  last  letter  to  you  was  dated  in 
London,  July  27th.  I  left  that  city  soon  after,  in  company  with  thre^ 
American  gentlemen,  and  proceeded  to  Belgium  ;  from  thence  passed  into 
Holland,  and  visited  the  interesting  city  of  Amsterdam.  From  thence  we 
went  to  Cologne,  where  we  took  a  steamer  for  Mayence.  This  gave  us  a 
fine  opportunity  for  observing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  its  vine- 
elad  mountains,  studded  with  castles  of  every  period  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present.  From  thence  we  went  by  rail  to  Basle  and  Geneva. 
Thence  we  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve  to  Chamouni,  and  satisfied 
our  curiosity  by  gazing  upon  that  greatest  of  European  wonders,  Mont 
Blanc.  Leaving  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  and  passing  through  the 
southern  part  of  France,  we  came  to  this  place. 

Throughout  the  whole  tour  nothing  impressed  my  mind  more  deeply  or 
painfully  than  the  terrible  fact  that  all  the  oountries  we  skirted  seemed 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  terrible  oppression  which  the  war-£ystem  en- 
genders. We  found  soldiers  everywhere,  in  the  small  city  of  Mayence 
above  8,000.  We  were  awakened  iif  the  morning,  while  at  that  place,  by  the 
heavy  tread  of  armed  men.  On  looking  out  of  the  window,  thousands  of 
fine  young  fellows  were  seen  passing  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to 
the  place  of  their  morning  drills.  How  melancholy  a  sight !  Throughout 
our  whole  tour  in  Germany,  we  saw  very  few  men  engaged  in  labor  in  the 
field ;  the  women,  young  and  old,  were  employed  getting  in  the  harvests. 
Where  were  the  men  ?  No  small  share  of  them  were  playing  soldiers.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  war  system  on  the  continent  has  the  same  effect  ia 
making  labor  disgraceful  that  slavery  has  in  our  slave  States.  Drudgery 
and  toil  are  fit  only  for  women,  old  men  and  invalids  who  cannot  perform 
military  duty.  Such  seem  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  shown 
in  their  conduct.  And  it  is  certainly  a  natural  result.  Nothing  can  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  make  men  dislike  and  despise  labor  than  to  spend  a 
few  years  of  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  the  idle  and  dissolute  habits  of 
garrrison  or  camp. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  illustrations  of  what  actual  war  is,  we  wit- 
nessed in  seeing  the  shattered  remains  of  the  French  regiments  returning 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  Wretched,  haggard 
dirty,  they  were  generally,  though,  as  we  are  assured,  "  covered  with 
glory."  Most  of  them  were  mere  boys,  who  had  been  dragged  away  from 
their  quiet  homes  by  the  conscription. 

Here  in  Paris  we  have  another  instructive  scene.  Li  order  to  render 
his  great  feat  of  arms  illustrious  and  memorable,  and  amuse  the  Parisians 
(and  as  long  as  he  can  do  the  latter,  he  is  sure  of  his  throne,  and  no 
longer,)  the  French  Emperor  had,  as  you  know,  a  splendid  reception  pre 
pared  for  the  entrance  of  the  army  of  Italy  into  the  city.  On  this  page- 
antry millions  on  millions  were  lavished ;  and  in  accordance  with  French 
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taste,  the  whole  dty  were  put  in  jinseL  It  is  over  now,  and  we  see  the 
workmen  engaged  from  day  to  day  in  dteolishing  the  temporary  pillars  on 
which  were  placed  statues  that  held  in  each  hand  "  a  wreath  for  the  \ic- 
tors.**  These  pillars  were  of  great  height ;  were  made  of  plaster  and  high- 
ly gilded.  The  dragomen  are  now  employed  in  carrying  off  tons  and  tons 
of  this  "  plasti^r  of  Paris*'  covered  with  gold  leaf.  It  is  a  shabby  sight, 
and  a  painful  one  too,  when  we  reflect  that  all  France  must  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  such  a  useless  and  senseless  expenditure.  But  this  is  the  game  Louis 
Napoleon  is  playing,  and  with  wonderful  success,  so  far. 

And  what  is  the  next  great  act  in  the  drama  of  war  ?  The  plains  of 
Italy  will  probably  soon  reply' to  that  question  ;  in  the  meantime  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  aye  of  the  whole  world,  are  to  make  another  great  stride 
in  military  armament.  The  artillery  and  ordinance  of  Christendom  mubt 
be  recast ;  must  be  rifled,  made  into  Napoleon  and  Armstrong  guns.  If 
one  nation  commences  the  operation,  the  rest  will  follow ;  on  the  princlplet 
*^  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  all  must  follow.  And  then,  when 
uncounted  millions  have  been  expended,  and  rifled  cannon  are  universal 
what  has  been  attained  P  Why,  more  terribly  effective  engines  for  human 
destruction.  Men  may  be  killed  at  a  greater  distance,  and  torn  to  pieces 
more  shockingly;  *•  for  it  is  one  of  the  grand  results  **  of  Minnie  rifles, 
and  the  improved  cannon,  that  the  balls  they  send  tear  the  flesh  and  bones 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  old  fsshioned  instruments ;  so  much  so,  that 
where  used  in  the  late  contest,  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  wounded  were 
■aved,  while  formerly  three  fourths  of  the  wounded  were  saved.  Besides 
all  this,  the  nations  of  the  earth  will,  when  this  mighty  and  beneficent 
work  is  accomplished,  stand  relatively  just  where  they  did  before  the  change 
had  been  commenced ;  just  as  defenceless  as  ever,  and  ready  to  undertake 
another  grand  effort  at  improving  cannon,  vessels  of  war,  and  for- 
tifications. 

This  great  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present  is  a  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious time  for  the  friends  of  peace  to  exert  themselves  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
a  movement  so  terrible  in  the  taxation  it  must  impose  on  the  people,  and 
BO  perfectly  fruitless  in  any  useful  result.  There  has  never  been  any 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race  when  so  good  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  assailing  this  absurd  system  as  the  present  The  utter  folly 
of  it  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief,  that  every  person  of  common  sense  can 
see  it,  when  once  presented. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  believe  our  English  friends  engaged  in  the 
Peace  cause  fully  concur,  and  are  making  arrangement^  to  do  what  they 
can  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  people. 

A  very  encouraging  circumstance  is,  that  several  of  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  present  Parliment  enter  warmly  into  the  measure  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  idle  and  wasteful  system  which  has  so  long  oppressed 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  involved  them  in  almost  hopeless  bankruptcy. 
Two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  th6  House  of  Commons,  and 
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memberB  of  the  present  ministry,  have  taken  an  ative  part  in  the 
Peace  Congresses  that  have  been  held  within  a  few  years  past,  and  will  do 
all  in  their  power,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  bring  the  subject  effectiyely 
before  Parliament. 

Only  one  thing  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  is,  that  almost  the  whole  attention  of  the  British  people  is  turned  to  • 
the  great  Reform  Question,  as  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bright  This  con- 
sists mainly  in  three  important  propositions :  First,  that  the  constituen- 
cies shall  be  so  far  equallized,  that  the  members  when  chosen  shall  repre- 
sent something  like  a  majority  of  the  nation.  At  present,  so  much  of  the 
Old  Rotten  Borough  system  preTails,  that  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  voters 
choose  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons !  An  old  borough  of  two  or 
three  thousand  inhabitants  now  sends  two  members,  while  Manchester 
with  its  400,000  can  send  only  two !  The  great  manufacturing  towns,  like 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  &c,  with  50,000  to  300,000  each, 
have  no  representative  at  all  proportionate  to  their  population. 

Another  change  proposed  is,  that  more  persons  shall  be  allowed  the  right 
of  suffrage.     Mr.  Bright's  proposition  would  give  an  extension  of  about 
double  what  it  now  is  ;  a^d  then  it  would  be  very  limited  compared  with  t 
ours ;  but  it  would  invest  with  the  right  of  a  citizen  a  vast  body  of  intelli- 
gent men,  well  qualified  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

A  third  reason  is  the  Ballot.  At  present,  voting  is  done  vwa  voce ;  of 
course  every  body  knows  how  each  one  votes.  The  consequence  is,  a  great 
part  are  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  convictions.  The 
landed  aristocracy  have  the  means  in  their  own  hands  of  compelling  the 
return  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
oppression ;  ihe  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  useful  reforms.  Of 
course  the  liberal  party  will  struggle  hard  to  obtain  it^  and  the  con* 
servatives  will  never  yield  it,  except  at  the  last  extremity.  The  great 
battle,  as  all  feel,  is  on  this  point.  The  ballot  will  allow  men  to  vot« 
as  they  please,  and  that  is  just  what  the  Tory  party  most  dread.  An 
American  gentleman  was  describing  to  one  of  this  character  the  operation 
of  the  sealed  Ballot  Law  of  Massachusetts,  which  allowed  voters  to  depos- 
ite  their  votes  in  envelopes.  After  listening  attentively,  he  exclaimed 
with  an  expression  of  horror  and  disgust,  "  Good  God  \  >  under  such  a  sya- 
tem  a  man's  own  tenants  might  vote  against  hiuL" 

^ow,  although  these  reforms  absorb  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  attainment  of  them  will 
be  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  pacific  policy  in  British 
legislation,  because  the  war  system  has  its  strong^hold  in  the  BritLsh  aris- 
tocracy. They  live  by  it,  fatten  on  it  And  while  the  people  by  an  ingen- 
ious and  villianous  system  of  indirect  taxation,  are  made  to  pay  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  expenses,  the  nobility  and  upper  classes  monopolize  the 
profit  and  glory  it  affords.  To  give  the  people  power  in  England,  is  to 
strike  a  death  blow  at  the  war  system  throughout  the  world ;  for  when 
England  ceases  to  lead  off  in  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  continually  in* 
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creasing  armies  and  armaments,  other  nations  will  be  but  too  happy  to 
follow  her  ei3ucple.  Such  is  my  strong  conTiction,  after  a  long  considera- 
tion of  the  subject ;  so  that,  although  the  attention  now  bestowed  by  all 
classes  on  the  great  political  reforms  proposed,  may  prevent  in  some  degree 
immediate  efiforts  for  the  diffusion  of  Peace  principles,  I  am  sure  it  rend* 
ers  their  ultimate  success  more  certain. 

Yours  ever  and  truly, 

AiLiSA  Walkee. 


GLANCE  AT  THE  PRUSSIAN   WAR-SYSTEM. 

Eyert  Prussian  subject,  on  attaining  his  twentieth  year,  is  oompeUed  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Those  who  have  received  a  military  edu- 
cation, and  who  are  intended  to  foUqw  the  pursuit  of  the  army,  pass  their 
examination  after  a  service  of  some  months,  and  become  officers  ;  but  the 
great  mass,  all  the  private  soldiers,  serve  in  the  ranks  for  three  years,  and 
then  join  the  reserve,  in  which  they  remain  for  two  years  longer.  By  a 
curious  condition  of  the  military  organization,  these  reserves  can  only  be 
embodied  when  the  Landwehr  are  called  out.  Having  completed  his  ser- 
vices, the  soldier  doffs  his  uniform,  and  resumes  his  peaceful  pursuits  as  a 
citizen ;  but  he  cannot  beat  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  nor  his  spear 
into  a  pruning  hook,  for  he  remains  in  the  liiemdwehr  until  his  fortieth 
year,  and  must  devote  fifteen  days  annually  to  military  exercise. 

The  Landwehr  is  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  contains  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty -five  and  thirty -two ,  the  second  those  between 
thirtv-two  and  forty.  Even  at  forty  the  Prussian  subject  has  not  complet- 
ed his  military  allegiance  to  his  country ;  for  he  remains  in  the  Landwehr 
until  the  age  of  sixty,  and  his  services  are  called  for  in  case  of  foreign  in* 
vasion.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  Prussian  military  system,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  results  attending  a  mobilization  of  the 
army. 

M(*bUizati<m  means,  in  European  or  Prussian  parlance,  bringing  troops 
into  actual  service,  or  putting  them  in  motion  for  war ;  and  in  this  case 
the  reserves  are  called  out,  and  all  Prussian  subjects  in  the  first  division  of 
the  Landwehr  —  viz.,  the  whole  male  population  under  thirty-two  years  of 
age  are  brought  into  active  service.  The. army  is  thus  increased  to  up- 
wards of  300,000  men,  and  when  the  second  division  of  the  Landwehr  is 
summone<l,  to  upwards  of  400,000. 

The  effect  of  Mobilization  —  is  instantaneous  -and  startling.  It 
reaches  everybody  and  almost  everything.  Its  demand  is  like  the  call  of 
fate.  No  excuse  avails ;  every  man  roust  obey  the  call.  The  banker 
leaves  his  money  bags,  and  the  lawyer  his  briefs,  the  merchant  his  books, 
and  the  farmer  his  crops.  The  farm  horses  are  taken  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery.  All  peaceful  pursuits  are  abandoned,  commerce  languishes,  and,, 
while  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  the  laborers  are  few.  The  expensa  is  also 
a  serious  matter  to  a  poor  country  like  Prussia,  as  it  adds  from  $60,000,* 
000  to  75,0(10,000  per  annum  to  the  budget.  Increased  taxation  becomes 
an  inevitable  necessity.  The  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  augmentr 
ed,  and  the  youthful  manhood  of  Prussia  debarred  from  all  other  pursuits 
save  that  of  arms.  «» 

Increase  of  Prussian  Armaments.  —  The  general  spirit  of  competi- 
tion to  prepare  for  war  seems  to  have  lately  seized  Prussia.  It  is  said  the 
Prince  Kegent  has  signed  an  order  for  re- organizing  the  arm  v.  The  object 
is  to  proportion  the  means  of  national  defence  to  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  the  country.    It  is  determined  to  return  to_tne  oxigiaal  system, 
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by  vhich  ever^  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  bound  to  serve,  so  tbat  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  army  will  number  upwards  of  700,000  men.  This  ar- 
rangement offers  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  service  from  three  to  two  yean. 
The  Prussian  Government  have  adopted  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
arms,  and  display  great  vigor  in  increasing  and  perfecting  their  artillery* 
She  seems  to  oe  hot  in  the  race  of  preparation  for  war,  as  u  it  were  really  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  and  is  said  to  be  manufacturing  cannon  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  two  days. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  CARRY  ON  WAR. 

On  this  point  we  have  from  the  war  department  of  France  some  curiouf- 
ly  instructive  documents  touching  the  Crimean  war.  The  whole  force  sent 
by  France  to  the  Black  Sea,  was  30^,268  soldiers  and  41,974  horses !  Of 
the  former,  70,000  were  killed  or  died  in  the  hospitals,  or  were  otherwise 
missing,  while  93,000  were  wounded  and  survived.  Of  the  horses,  only 
9,000  returned  to  France.  The  great  guns  were  644,  besides  603  furnish- 
ed by  the  navy.  The  light  artillery  for  field  service  furnished  500  guns 
more,  and  in  all  there  were  4,800  wheel  vehicles  for  cannon  sent  from 
France.  The  missiles  of  death,  too,  were  fearfully  vast ;  2,000,000  of 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  10,000,000  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  66,000,000 
ball  cartridges !  One  hundred  batteries  and  fifty  miles  of  trench  were 
constructed,  besides  ten  miles  of  defensive  works,  and  five  miles  of  subter- 
ranean galleries  in  the  solid  rook. 

The  food  sent  from  France,  besides  items  of  smaller  quantities,  was  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  biscuit;  96,000,000  pounds  of  flour,  equal  to  450,000 
barrels;  7,000,000  pounds  of  preserved  beef;  14,000,000  of  salt  beef  and 
lard:  8,000,000  pounds  of  rice:  4.000,000  pounds  of  coffee;  6,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar ;  10,000  head  live  cattle ;  2,50(>,000  gallons  of  wine,  and 
nearly  1,000,000  pounds  ChoUet's  preserved  vegetables,  were  among  the 
larger  items  of  supplies.  The  horse  feed,  too,  was  immense  :  170,000,000 
pounds,  equal  to  85,000  tuns  of  hay  ;  180,000,000  pounds,  (90,000  tuns)  of 
oats  and  barley ;  20,000  tuns  coal,  charcoal  and  coke.  There  were  150 
ovens  to  bake  bread,  and  140  presses  to  press  hay. 

The  clothing  was  another  branch  of  large  supply,  comprising  garment* 
in  such  hundreds  of  thousands  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them : 
but,  as  some  clue  to  the  matter;  the  number  ranged  from  250,000  to  350,- 
000  of  each  article  of  clothing.  For  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Crimea,  there 
were  15,000  paletots,  250,000  sheepskin  gaiters,  and  tents  for  250,000  men. 
The  harness  and  farriery  departments  present  an  immense  quantity  of  sup- 
plies ;  among  them  were  b0,000  horse  shoes,  and  6,000,000  horse  shoe 
nails. 

For  hospital  arrangements,  they  sent  27,000  bedsteads  for  invalids,  as 
many  mattresses  and  coverlets.  There  was  the  material  for  ambulances 
for  24,000  sick  men,  and  600  cases  of  instruments,  and  700,000  pounds, 
(350  tuns)  of  lint,  bandages,  and  dressings  of  various  kinds.  Then  for  ^e 
sick  there  were  the  most  liberal  supplies  for  their  sustenance,  such  as  con- 
centrated milk,  essence  of  bouillon,  granulated  gluten,  etc. 

There  were,  also,  vast  maiitime  preparations  for  conveying  the  army  and 
its  supplies  over  the  sea.  Among  the  vessels  employee!  between  France 
and  the  Crimea,  were  40,000  tuus  of  American  shipping,  embracing  some 
of  the  finest  and  largest  clipper  vessels,  as  well  as  some  steamers  of  the 
American  mercantile  marine,  and  for  whose  services  a  liberal  compensa- 
tion was  made.  Taking  the  totality  of  all  the  voyages  made  by  all  the 
men,  horses,  and  materials,  there  were  conveyed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, during  the  two  and  a  half  ^eurs  of  the  war,  550,000  men,  50,000 
horses,  and  720,000  tuns  of  materials. 
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THE   BATTLIUFIELD, 

BT   W.    C.    BRTA3fT. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 

Encountered  in  the  battle  cloud. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  black  mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
•  Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry. 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  I 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  recieve  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  long 

Through  weary  day  and  weary  year, 
A  wild  and  many -w caponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blencn  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown,  yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn  ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yes,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 

When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 
Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 
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COST  OF  THE  ITALIAN  WAR. 

We  find  in  a  German  paper  (Allgemeine  ZeUung)  a  roagfa  estimate  of 

what  this  war  must  have  cost ;  an  estimate  very  far  helow  the  truth,  yet 

reaching  a  pretty  large  sum  for  two  months  of  fighting  t — 

**  It  is  impossible/'  says  the  writer,  '*  to  estimate  the  absolute  cost  of  a 
war,  since  its  influence  on  trade  and  indu8tr}%  though  immense,  is  indefi- 
nite. Considering  only  the  sums  actually  expended  in  sunporting  the  cam- 
paign, he  says  that  Austria,  without  reckoning  the  loan  sne  rais^  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  Y859,  has  expended  200,000,000  gulden  for  the 
furposes  of  war.  France  has  applied  600,000,000f.  to  the  same  ourpose. 
^edmont,  it  is  known,  had  access  to  the  French  military  chest ;  out,  be- 
sides this,  she  increased  her  loan  by  50,000,000f.,  and  her  debt  to  the  Turin 
Bank  bv  d3,000,000f.  The  exact  sums  spent  by  the  other  Italian  States 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  but  reckoning  the  6,800,000f.  added 
to  the  Bolognese  loans,  20.000,000f.  cannot  be  an  over-estimate.  With  re- 
gard now  to  the  neutral  Powers,  Russia  gives  us  no  means  of  making  an 
accurate  estimate;  but,  considering  the  additions  to  her  various  army  corps, 
the  cost  tc  her  must  have  been  1 5,000,001) •  thai ers.  Finally,  the  sums 
raised  by  the  German  States  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  forces  -on  a 
war  footing,  may  be  taken  together  at  90,000,000  gulden,  about  a  third  of 
which  still  remains  unspenf 

These  conclusions  the  German  paper  arranges  in  a  table  as  follows.    We 
translate  francs  into  dollars  : — 

Austria, $100,000,000 

France 100,000,^00 

Piedmont, •....  20,000.000 

Other  Italian  States, 4,090,0&0 

BuBsia, 6,000,000 

England 4,000,000 

Germany 28,000,000 

$260,000,000 

If  we  take  ever}'tlung  into  view,  —  the  200,000  lives  sacrificed,  and  their 
mere  financial  value  to  the  State,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  suspen-. 
sion  or  derangement  of  business,  and  the  nameless  other  items  of  direct 
and  indirect  loss,  —  we  shall  probably  find  those  two  months  of  fight- 
ing in  Italy  to  have  sacrificed,  in  one  way  and  another,  a  thousand  million 
dollars.  What  good  can  the  advocates  of  war  show  to  compensate  this 
alone?  _ 

THE  SOCIETY'S   OPERATIONS. 

We  are  aware  how  little  we  can  do  of  the  much  that  is  needed  in  our 
cause ;  but  we  economise  our  resources  as  well  as  we  can,  and  are  thus  able 
to  carry  on  a  much  larger  scale  of  operations  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  our  slender  means.  We  seMom  go  into  details  respecting  our  oper- 
tions ;  but,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  selected  for  the  annual  contributions 
from  our  friends,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  passing  glance  at  what  we  are 
doing  or  attempting. 

Agencies. — We  are  of  course  obliged  to  have  an  agent  at  the  Society's 
office ;  but  the  Secretary  who  superintends  its  correspondence,  publications 
and  general  affairs,  divides  his  time  between  its  head-quarters,  and  labors 


• 
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abroad.  It  would  be  wise,  if  practicable,  to  relicTe  him  from  many  of  these 
details,  and  gire  him  leisure  for  more  important  serrioes ;  but  our  exigen 
ces  compel  us  to  make  him  a  man  of  all  work.  We  have,  aiso,  under  com- 
mission four  Lecturing  Agents,  though  not  fully  or  constantly  at  work  ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  eight  Local  Agents,  who  do  more  or  less 
for  our  cause  by  lecturing  in  their  immediate  Ticinity,  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting its  interests. 

Publications  --»  have  ever  been  our  chief  department  We  havC)  from 
the  rise  of  our  cause,  issued  without  interruption  a  periodical  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  its  claims*  Its  circulation  has  varied  from  only  hundreds 
up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  at  times ;  and  now  it  goes,  with  its  store- 
house of  facts,  statistics  and  arguments,  to  the  leading  centers  and  high 
places  of  influence  through  the  land,  Such  an  organ  is  quite  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  its  circulation  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  extend  far  beyond  its 
present  limits.  Of  our  stereotyped  publications,  we  are  occasionally  issu- 
ing new  editions  —  of  only  one  volume  the  present  year,  but  of  some 
fifteen  of  our  tracts. 

New  Tracts.—  Since  our  last  Advocate,  we  have  stereotyped  the  fol- 
lowing tracts,  apubliahed  several  thousand  copies  of  each  :  — 

1.  System  of  Means  in  Peace  i  or  the  chief  Instrumenialitief  employed 
in  the  Cause  of  Peaoe^  4  pp.  No.  72  in  our  series  of  stereotyped  12mo. 
tracts.  We  publish  this  tract  as  the  second  article  in  our  present  number 
of  the  Advocate. 

2.  Success  in  the  Cause  of  Peace  :  or  how  much  it  hoe  already  accomr 
plishedf  8  pp.  No.  73  of  our  tract  series. 

ANNUAL  EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  month  of  December  is  the 
time  for  a  special  remembrance  of  our  cause  in  the  way  of  Preaching* 
Prayer  and  Contribution.  All  these  are  indispensable,  each  in  its  place ;  and 
we  trust  that  none  of  them  will  be  neglected  at  the  close  of  a  yeaf  which 
has  witnessed  such  startling  illustrations  of  the  mighty  and  terrible  evi- 
we  are  combatting.  Never  has  there  been  a  louder  call  for  effort,  and  sel* 
dom  have  we  seen  larger  or  more  hopeful  opportunities  than  now  for  use- 
fulness in  this  cause.  Will  not  the  children  of  the  God  of  Peace  promptl- 
respond  to  such  calls  of  his  providence  ? 

Preaching. — Having  already  devoted  a  brief  article  to  this  subject,  we 
will  barely  express  here  the  hcpe  and  trust  that  at  least  all  ministers  who 
receive  the  Advocate,  will  this  5'ear,  if  they  never  did  before,  make  a  set  and 
strenuous  effort  to  press  upon  their  people  the  claims  of  Peace.  Each 
will  do  so,  of  course,  in  his  own  way  ;  but  let  him  be  sure  to  do  it  at  all 
events  in  eome  way,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  soft,  easy 
palaver  about  peace  that  means  very  little,  and  is  hardly  worth  the  breath 
spent  in  giving  it  utterance.  We  need,  and  our  cause  must  have  in  time 
something  more — an  earnest,  habitual,  effective  advocacy  from  every 
Christian  pulpit. 
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Concert  of  Pkateb  fob  PEACB.-r-In  accordance  with  repeated  recom. 
mendations  of  many  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  in  pursuance  of  our  own 
practice  for  more  than  a  quiuter  of  a  century,  we  would  anew  urge  all 
Christians  of  eyery  name  to  unite,  on  or  near  Christmas,  in  praying  fir 
the  permanent  reign  of  peace,  at  least  in  every  land  bleat  with  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Why  not  pray  for  this  cause  as  well  as  for  any  other  P  Can 
it  prosper  and  triumph  without  God's  blessing?  Can  we  expect  that  bless- 
ing except  in  answer  to  prayer  P  We  have  numOdy  concerts  of  pray«  for 
several  kindred  objects ;  why  not  a  concert  at  least  once  a  year  for  the 
world's  peace?  —  For  this  there  should  be  made  due  arrangements  in 
season,  either  for  a  concert  of  prayer  in  each  church,  or  a  joint  concert 
of  several  churches.    Will  not  pastors  bear  this  early  in  mind  P 

Contributions. — Our  alms  should  ever  accompany  our  prayers  j  and 
so  much  do  we  need  aid  beyond  what  we  are  now  receiving,  or  ever  have 
received,  that  we  hope  none  will  forget  our  pressing  necessities.  Every 
sermon  of  peace  and  every  concert  of  prayer  for  universal  peace,  ought 
in  consistency  to  be  followed  by  a  contribution  in  some  way  to  our  cause. 
Will  not  our  friends  in  the  ministry  and  the  church  see  that  this  is  done  ? 
The  contribution  in  a  given  case  may  be  small ;  but  the  aggregate,  if  the 
practice  were  general,  would  largely  increase  our  income.  Every  minister 
preaching  on  the  subject,  and  taking  up  a  coUection  for  our  Society,  is  en 
titled  to  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for  one  year,  as  a  regular  member. 

Our  Special  need  now. — ^We  have  been  making  of  late  very  special 
efforts  to  spread  our  cause  before  the  community  through  the  press  in  par- 
ticular. We  thank  individual  friends  for  the  aid  they  have  rendered  us  in 
these  efforts ;  but  we  shall  need  a  much  larger  increase  of  funds  to  carry  the 
plan  into  anything  like  full  effect.  We  can,  of  course,  do  no  more  than  our 
friends  shall  enable  us  to  do ;  but  there  clearly  aught  to  be  tenfold  more 
done  than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted  in  this  cause.  From  Mr.  Ladd's 
legacy  we  have  is  yet  received  nothing,  and  fear  we  never  shall  much. 

Regular  Contributors. — Our  Constitution  prescribes  $2  a  year  for 
membership,  payable  in  December.  From  donors,  also,  we  receive  from 
one  dollar  to  ten  or  twenty  a  year,  occasionally  more ;  and  on  these  we 
chiefly  rely  to  sustain  our  operations.  The  sum  in  each  case  is  so  small, 
and  yet  in  the  aggregate  so  essential  to  us,  that  we  hope  none  will  neglect 
to  forward,' sooner  or  later,  at  least  his  usual  gift,  by  mail  as  the  best  mode. 

10"  Receivers  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. — Not  a  few  persons  have 
for  years  received  the  Advocate  in  consequence  of  ba\nng  contributed  at 
some  time  one  dollar  or  more  to  our  cause.  It  has  been  all  along  our  practice 
to  promise  every  such  contributor  the  Advocate  for  one  year,  and  longer,  if 
we  chose,  toiikoui  charge.  On  such  persons,  however  long  they  may  have 
received  it,  and  some  of  them  have  for  years,  we  make  no  charge ;  and  yet 
we  deem  it  right  to  say  we  sent  it  in  every  case  only  in  the  hope  of  awak- 
ing such  an  interest  as  would  induce  them  to  cont  nue,  if  not  increase,  their 
aid  to  our  cause  from  year  to  year.  Having  received  it  so  long  without 
charse,  will  they  not  now  choose  to  help  us  more  or  less  ?  If  they  say  no, 
we  shall  not  complain,  but  only  the  more  earnestly  pray  the  God  of  Peace 
to  give  them  ere  long  more  interest  in  a  cause  that  we  deem  so  important. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  I860, 


PEACE  A  PART  OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

Pew  are  aware  how  largely  the  spirit  and  principles  of  peace 
enter  into  the  gospel.  There  is  hardly  any  view  that  must  not 
enforce  its  claims  upon  every  Christian^  Take  the  duty  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world.  The  substance  of  all  the  precepts  on  this 
point  is  forcibly  condensed  into  our  Saviour's  last  command,  bid* 
ding  us  preach  his  gospel,  his  whole  gospel,  to  every  creature. 
What  18  that  gospel  ?  A  patron,  an  ally,  an  instigator  of  war  f 
— war  burning  with  malice  and  revenge,  leeking  with  pollution, 
and  steeped  in  blood  and  tears  ?  The  bare  supposition  outrages 
all  common  sense  ;  for  the  gospel  is  directly,  most  glaringly  re- 
pugnant to  every  shred  of  a  custom  so  foul  and  vindictive. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  a  disputed  point  We  do  not  here 
allude  to  the  vexed  question,  whether  a  war  strictly  defensive, 
if  there  can  be  such,  is  ever  justifiable  en  CAmftan  principles ;  a 
point  about  which  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  among  good  men, 
and  we  leave  them  to  settle  it,  each  one  for  himself,  in  the  light 
of  the  Bible.  We  are  assailing  the  custom  itself;  and  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  fail  to  see  the  absolute  inconsistency  of  such  a 
practice  with  a  religion  of  universal  peace  and  good-wiU.  Look 
at  its  details,  and  tell  us,  what  part  of  this  foul  and  horrid  cus- 
tom does  the  gospel  sanction  ?  Ascertain  its  objects,  and  an- 
alyze its  motives ;  mark  the  spirit  it  cherishes,  and  the  passions 
U  kindles  into  a  blaze  ;  trace  its  progress  in  guilt,  and  its  results 
in  mischief  and  woe  ;  go  to  its  fleets  and  its  camps  reeking  with 
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pollution,  to  its  battle-fields  raging  with  hellish  malice  and  wrath, 
to  its  hospitals  resounding  with  groans,  and  curses,  and  blasphe. 
mies  ;  and  in  all  these,  which  alone  constitute  war,  what  can  you 
find  compatible  Inrith  a  religion  of  peace,  purity  and  love  ? 

There  is  no  view  you  can  take,  of  such  a  custom  that  will  not 
prove  its  direct  contrariety  both  to  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old.  We  do  not  shrink  from  an  appeal  even  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  for,  if  you  separate  its  precepts  from  its  somewhat  mys- 
terious history,  you  will  find  the  former  almost  ae  much  opposed 
as  the  gospel  itself  to  the  practice  of  war.  It  enjoins  piety,  and 
love,  and  truth,  and  meekness,  and  a  variety  of  other  duties  and 
graces  utterly  inconsistent  with  this  trade  of  blood. 

Glance  at  th^  great  moral  code  of  Binai.  Thou  9haU  have  no 
other  gods  before  me.  War,  pagan  in  its  origin,  pagan  still  in  its 
spirit,  and  always  requiring  sddiefs  to  obey  their  superiors,  right 
or  wrong,  rather  than  God  himself,  does  virtually  dethrone  Jehovah 
from  the  hearts  of  an  army,  and  put  in  his  place  a  general  or  a 
prince,  the  idjl  of  patriotism,  or  the  phanton  of  military  glory. 
War  was  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  demigods  ever  worshipped ; 
most  of  them  were  warriors  deified ;  bad  Napoleon  lived  two 
thousand  years  earlier,  he  would  have  been  the  very  Mars 
of  the  world ;  and  we  seriously  doubt  whether  the  sticklers  for 
war  pay  half  as  much  respect  to  the  Almighty,  as  they  do  to  this 
modem  monster^  this  ravager  of  a  continent,  and  murderer  of 
millions. — Thou  ahaU  not  take  the  name  of  (he  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.  Every  one  knows  war  to  be  a  nursery  of  irreligion,  a 
fichool  of  profaneness  and  blasphemy. — Thou  shaU  not  conimii 
adultery.  Ww:  is  a  hot-bed  of  the  foulest,  most  brutal  licentious- 
ness.  --Ihou  shaU  not  steal.  War  is  a  system  of  legalized  nationd 
robbery  and  piracy. — 2  Iiou  skaU  not  kiU.  War  seeks  to  kill  as 
its  grand  aim,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  terrible  engine  ever  devised 
^or  the  wholesale  destruction  of  mankind.  Look  through  the 
Decalogue,  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  you 
will  find  war  absolutely  compelling  soldiers  to  violate  not  a  few 
of  its  plainest,  most  important  precepts. 

But  the  gospel,  repealiE^  the  ancient  law  or  license  of  retalia- 
tion, and'  putting  in  its  place  the  principle  of  universal  good- 
will, is  still  more  repugnant,  if  possible,  to  the  custom  of  war. 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Can  the  soldier  do  this* 
and  still  continue  his  trade  of  human  butchery  f  Love  as  your- 
self the  veiy  man  on  whom  you  are  trying  to  inflict  the  greatest 
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possible  tMBOuiit  of  evil  for  two  workte  I  PauVtelk  as,  that  ''love 
i{»  the  folfiUiDg  of  the  law,  because  it  wpri^eth  no  iU  to  his  neigh- 
bor ;  "  but  the  Boldier's  whole  buBinees  is  to  do  him  aU  the  ill 
he  caD. — JDo  good  unio  aU  men.  War  goes  upon  the  avowed 
principle  of  doing  them  enil,  as  the  only  means  of  accompliBhing 
Ub  ol^ecti, — Whateeaver  ye  would  thai  men  ekould  do  unto  yot/i,  do  ye 
eiien  eo  to  Aem.  The  soldier  do  to  others  what  he  wishes  done  to 
himself  I  Would  you  like  to  have  your  dwdliag  burnt  over  your 
head,  your  family  butcheced  b^oise  your  eyes,  and  your  own 
body  blown  or  hewn  to  pieces  t  Yet  this  alone  is  war ;  and  to 
t|dk  of  a  war  that  did  not  aim  to  perpetrate  such  atrocities, 
and  inflict  such  miseries  by  wholesale,  would  be  as  plain  a  con? 
tradicdon  in  terms,  as  to  Bpe$k  of  living  death*  What  I  a  war 
Ibat  soioght  to  kill  *no  one,  to  destroy  no  property,  to  do  nobody 
aay  harm  f  You  might  as  well  call  hell  itself  heaven.:— £01^  yfiur 
enemies*  War  would  fain  have  us  koiie  them,  and  never  did, 
Hiever  can  exiat  without  the  deepest,  bitterest  maUoe. — Siset 
peace.  Live  in  peace.  Follow  peace  wi(k  aU  men.  See  (hcfH  non$ 
render  evil  for  evU  to  any  man,  friend  or  foe.  Lay  aside  aXl  malice, 
the  great  fountain  of  strife  alike  between  individuals  and  nations. 
Mortify  your  members  uMck  are  upon  the  eartfi;  all  those  unholy 
passions  from  which  alone^  as  James  assures  us,  war  can  ever 
proceed.  Avenge  not  ymirsdves ;  hul,  toAoso  smdi/^  you  qn  om 
cheeky  turn  to  him  (he  other  also,  Besist  not  evU ;  bul  ovjsrcovi^  evil 
tfliih  good.  We  cannot  stop  to  explain  these  passages;  but 
there  is  no  possible  construction  that  would  n<A  make  them  cor.« 
4enm  war  as  incompatible  with  Christianity. 

Such,  then,  is  confessedly  the  gejiuine  spirit,  an  integral  part 
of  that  gospel  which  our  Saviour's  last  command  bids  us  preach 
to  every  creature ;  and  we  insist  upon  its  being  our  duty,  in  con- 
cert with  the  rest  of  his  disciples,  to  teach  the  whole  human  race 
this  part,  as  well  as  every  other  part,  of  our  holy  religion.  Are 
we  permitted  at  pleasure  to  embrace  or  to  fspread  a  mutilated 
gospel.—-  a  gospel  without  peace,  any  more  than  a  gospel  with- 
out repentance  or  £uth  i  Are  we  at  liberty  to  pluck  out,  or  to 
leave  out,  its  principles  of  pieace  J  No  more  than  we  are  repent- 
ance or  faith ;  for  our  Saviour's  lai^  command,  and  all  his  pre- 
vious instructions,  rivet  upon  us  the  obygation  of  spreading 
peace,  just  like  repentance  Ofc  feith,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
gospel,  and  thus  rendering  its  pacific  principles,  like  all  its  other 
truths,  effective  of  their  ol^ect  in  the  spread  of  peace  co-exten- 
sive with  Christianity  itsel£ 
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Here  is  all  we  ask — such  an  application  of  the  gospel  as  shall 
secure  the  actual  abolition  of  war  in  every  Christian  countiy. 
We  dream  not  of  extending  peace  a  single  span  beyond  the  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel ;  but  we  do  plead  earnestly  for  the  restor- 
ation of  those  principles  which  our  Saviour  himself  taught,  his 
apostles  everywhere  preached,  and  his  disciples,  down  to  the 
war-degeneracy  of  the  Church,  contiiiued  to  exemplify,  like  all 
other  Christian  graces,  in  their  lives.  We  ask  on  this  point  for 
the  very  gospel  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  him  who  ''  spake  as 
never  man  spake.^'  Only  let  its  principles  of  peace  once  more  be 
taught  by  every  minister,  and  put  in  practice  by  every  ChristiaQ, 
as  they  unquestionably  were  by  all  the  first  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity ;  then,  but  never  till  then,  will  peace,  as 
an  element  of  the  gospel  itself,  prevail,  just  like  repentance  Mid 
faith,  wherever  Christianity  itself  prevails,  and  the  world  thus  be 
—  what  it  never  yet  has  been  in  the  case  of  a  single  nation, 
though  it  ought  to  have  been  in  eveiy  case,  —  converted  to  peace 
as  fast  as  it  shall  be  to  Ood. 


A  COURT  OF  NATIONS. 

The  friends  of  peace  place  before  the  world  a  distinct  f^an 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  universal  peace.  We 
propose  that  five  or  six  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  elect 
each  an  able  lawyer  or  statesman  to  meet  as  a  "•  Congress  of 
Nations,"  somewhere  in  Europe,  and  spend  a  few  years  in  digest- 
ing a  code  of  international  law.  We  now  refer  to  Vattel,  or 
Montesquieu,  or  Grotius  ;  but  these  men  have  no  other  authority 
than  as  great  writers.  We  want  an  admitted,  authoritative  and 
detailed  code  for  the  regulation  of  nations  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  Such  a  code,  once  formed  and  ratified  by  the 
few  high  powers  of  earth,  would  be,  what  as  yet  does  not  exist, 
a  system  of  international  law. 

The  decision  of  disputes  according  to  this  code  would  belong 
to  a  permanent  body  of  judges,  elected  like  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  forming  a  "  Coitrt  op  Nations."  These  might 
either  meet  as  occasion  required,  or  sit  statedly.  What  an  august 
tribunal  I  How  would  such  men  as  Webster  and  Clay  shine  there 
by  the  side  of  Brougham  and  Guizot  I  How  much  more  probably 
would  justice  be  obtained  there  by  a  wronged  nation,  than  if  the 
decision  were  made  to  result  from  a  pitched  battle  I        ^ 
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I  see  no  objection  to  the  plan,  as  an  abstract  question  of  de- 
bate ;  none  as  to  its  practical  workings.  We  have  much  history, 
much  experience  to  encourage  the  attempt.  The  Amphictjonic 
Council  preserved  peace  to  the  States  of  Greece.  The  Germanic 
Diet  was  a  court  of  nations  to  more  than  thirty  free  states  and 
<dties.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  though  differing  in  language, 
religion  and  intelligence,  live  peaceably  under  a  similar  compact. 
The  united  provinces  of  Holland  maintamed  entire  peace  by  such 
an  arrangement  for  two  himdred  years.  These  United  States, 
free  and  sovereign,  have  agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  before  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  have  forever  renounced  the  right  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other.  Who  then  will  say  that  a  plan  which  has 
worked  well  in  so  many  instances,  may  not  be  successful  on  a 
larger  scale  f 

The  plan  of  referring  disputes  between  nations  to  the  arbitra* 
tion  of  a  neutral  power,  is  found  to  produce  the  happiest  results, 
and  is  very  often  tried.  Yet  how  inferior  to  this  plan  I  The 
monarch  who  arbitrates,  may  not  have  time  or  inclination  to  ex- 
amine details.  Or  he  may  have  selfish  inducements  to  lean  to 
one  side.  And  at  best  he  has  not,  as  our  court  would  have,  an 
admitted  code  to  govern  his  decision. 

I  love  to  anticipate  the  formation  of  a  court  of  nations.  Round 
such  a  tribunal  would  shine  a  splendor  resembling,  more  than 
aught  earth  ever  saw  before,  the  glory  of  the  throne  of  God  I 
There  would  sit  a  bench  of  peace-makers,  dispensing  tranquility, 
confidence  and  safety,  not  to  cities  only,  or  to  nations,  but  to  the 
world.  Prom  them  would  go  forth,  under  God,  unnumbered 
blessings  to  the  whole  family  of  man.  Before  them,  petty  despots, 
and  blood-thirsty  aspirants,  would  be  crushed  in  their  beginnings. 
Earth  would  no  more  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
The  horrors  of  the  conscription  and  the  press-gang  would  cease. 
Commerce  would  spread  her  free  and  fearless  sails  on  every  sea, 
and  navies  would  dwindle  to  a  mere  police. 

What  can  be  said  why  such  a  court  should  not  be  established  ? 
I  know  of  only  this — such  a  court  could  not  enforce  its  decisions. 
But  this  is  not  so.  What  enforces  law  in  Kentucky  or  Vermont  ? 
Not  an  army,  but  public  opinion.  No  military  force  can  coerce  a 
nation  or  community  contrary  to  public  opinion.  This  is  a  new 
element  in  political  economy  not  known  in  former  ages,  but  now 
omnipotenf.  No  king  can  now  wage  a  war  if  public  opinion  be 
against  him.    When  we  get  our  court  of  nations,  public  opinion 
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a6  to  war  trill  be  r^fhi,  md  the  spirit  tiiat  cteat^B  tiie  tribtmal, 
t^ill  carry  out  its  decisions.  We  have  laws  now  which  lie  dor- 
inant-*a  <fead  letter— jnst  bectfttse  public  opinion  is  against  ffaea 
BOW.  But  when  the  people  are  lamest  in  frror  of  a  law,  Ibe^ 
want  no  army  to  dragoon  them  into  obedience. 

Total  non-intercourse  with  a  refractory  nation  would  soon  «►• 
duce  it  to  submission.  Civilisation  now  maJtes  all  nations  depen«- 
dent  oh  each  other  for  absolute  necessaries.  But  what  nstion 
would  refuse  the  reparation  which  such  a  court  ordered  f  Non« 
would  be  so  mad.  No  award  would  tax  it  so  heavily  as  a  year's 
wan  Public  opinion,  once  formed  on  peace  principles,  would 
render  war  as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary^  The  case  would 
be  the  same  as  in  regard  to  duelling  and  profane  swearing,  whicli 
authority  never  could  abolish,  but  which  are  being  abolished  by 
public  opinion.  It  is  far  from  being  di£Scult  to  affect  public 
opinion.  See  the  effects  of  a  few  abolitionists  constantly  de* 
claiming  against  slavery.  A  hundred  such  cases  may  be  named. 
We  have  only  to  argue  and  exhort  a  few  years,  and  earth  wffl 
enjoy  the  incalculable  blessings  of  a  Coubt  of  Nations,      h.  x. 


PEACE  A  PIONEER  OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

If  the  gospel  must  have  access  to  men,  as  of  course  it  must» 
before  it  can  convert  or  sanctify  them,  how  many  obstacles  does 
the  custom^of  war  oppose  to  its  progress  and  saving  power  ?  A 
multitude  of  these  have  been  scattered,  age  after  age,  over  the 
whole  earth  by  the  martial  character  of  Christendom.  Its  wars, 
however  unjust  the  charge,  are  actually  charged  by  the  heathen 
upon  our  religion,  as  one  of  its  supposed  fruits  ;  and  thus  have 
they  for  ages  reared  all  round  the  unevangelized  world  a  barrier  of 
prejudice  very  like  the  wall  of  China.  Their  ports,  their  ears, 
their  hearts  are  closed  fast  against  us.  Christians  are  still  re- 
garded with  terror ;  and  Christianity  itself,  though  an  angel  of 
peace  and  love,  has  thus  become,  all  over  the  earth,  a  hissing 
and  a  scorn. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  how  far  the  wars  of  Christendom 
have  set  the  great  mass  of  unevangelized  minds  sternly  against 
the  religion  of  the  cross.  Not  only  does  the  infidel  diet  them  in 
our  teeth,  and  the  Jew  insist  that  the  Messiah,  promised  as  the 
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Prince  of  Peace,  oanikot  hare  come,  skiee  nationB  repvtedly 
Christian  have  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war;  but 
even  the  follower  of  the  false  prophet  calls  us  "  Christian  dogs," 
and  taunts  us  for  our  glaring  hypocrisy. 

The  result  is  inevitable  in  checking  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
How  came  the  gospel  to  meet  in  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea 
Islandsj  a  reception  comparatively  so  cordial,  and  a  degree  of 
success  so  glorious  J  Other  causes  doubtless  conspired ;  but  a 
principal  one  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  wars  of  Christendom 
were  little  known  to  the  natives,  and  they  saw  Christianity  ex* 
hibited  before  them,  first  in  the  lives  of  its  humble,  peaceful  mis- 
ionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  why  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
80  indignantly  expelled  from  China  ?  Whence  such  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  gospel  in  Japan,  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
was  required  to  go  once  a  year  through  the  ceremony  of  publicly 
trampling  in  scorn  on  the  cross,  and  no  Christian  was  allowed  to 
put  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  that  island  without  first  renouncing 
his  religion  ?  They  had  heard  of  Christian  nations  crimsoning 
their  path  by  sea  and  land  with  blood ;  and  they  very  naturally 
suspected  those  Jesuits  of  having  come  to  involve  them,  soma 
how  or  other,  in  the  same  calamities  that  nominal  Christians  had 
so  often  inflicted  upon  one  another.  The  countries  all  round  the 
Mediterranean,  traversed  by  Apostles,  and  covered  with  primi- 
tive Churches,  have  been  for  ages  filled,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  fierce,  bloody  wars  so  long  waged  between  Mahommedans  and 
reputed  Christians  with  such  deep  and  bitter  prejudices  as  cen* 
turies  more  can  hardly  suffice  entirely  to  remove.  Such  prejudices 
spread  more  or  less  over  the  globe,  mu9t  be  removed  before  its 
myriads  can  ever  be  evangelized. 


NOTHING  IN  WAR  LIKE  CHRIST. 

Every  true  Christian  mutt  be  like  hie  Great  Master.  'His  acts  are  not  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  man,  but  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  No 
one  can  be  a  fruit-bearing  disciple  any  longer  than  he  abides  in  him  aa 
a  branch  in  the  vine ;  and  while  thus  abiding,  the  actions  of  his  life,  in  all 
their  variety  and  different  degrees  of  development,  will  be  Transfused  with 
his  spirit.  Every  action  in  its  inception  and  issue ;  every  duty,  social* 
public,  or  private ;  every  emotion,  weak  or  strong,  will  bear  witness  to  the 
spirit  that  was  in  Christ  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  diamond,  we  say 
that  it  is  of  sueh  or  such  a  loa/er.  In  analysing  the  purity  of  a  Christian 
action,  we  may  say  that  it  is  of  such  or  such  a  spirit;  that  in  the  ore  of 
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grosser  motives,  are  coutained,  as  it  were,  so  many  grains  of  the  spirit  of 

Christ 

Now,  is  war  at  all  like  Christ  P  "  'Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ?** 
Whence  the  emotions  thai  fill  the  heart  in  the  act  of  inflicting  upon  a 
fellow-being  atrocities  which  no  brute  inflicts  upon  its  fellow-brute — in  the 
act  of  thrusting  his  maddened  soul  into  the  presence  of  its  God  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  of  maiming  and  mutilating  his  body,  and  stamping 
it  in  the  mire  of  its  own  blood  into  the  earth  P  In  emotions  and  actions 
like  these,  is  there  any  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  P  Follow  him  from  the 
manger  to  the  cross,  through  cTery  trial  he  was  called  to  endure,  through 
all  the  bitter  obloquy  and  persecution  that  were  heaped  upon  him,  through 
all  the  indignities  which  he  daily  suffered.  Stand  by  him  at  the  crowning 
scene  of  ignominy  and  malice,  when  at  Pilate's  bar  he  was  spit  upon  and 
buffeted  by  the  malignant  mob.  Watch  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
when  the  crown  of  thorns  was  placed  around  his  temples,  whilst  he  was 
staggering  up  the  hill  of  blood  under  the  weight  of  his  cross,  when  the  nails 
were  driven,  and  when  he  breathed  forth  the  last  impulse  of  his  spirit  upon 
his  red-handed  murderers,  and  cried,  Father,  forgive  them  !  Father  i 
FORGIVE  THEM !  Observe  him  at  any  point  of  these  fierce  temptations,  at 
any  lone  moment  of  his  agony,  at  his  night-wrestlings  in  the  garden  when 
he  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  in  view  of  the  last  scene  of  his 
suffering.  See  what  were  the  fruits  of  his  spirit  in  these  "  extreme  cases." 
When  there  was  none  to  see  and  hear  but  God,  did  a  thought  of  ill-will  to 
any  human  being  steal  into  his  heart,  as  the  long  catalogue  of  injuries  he 
had  received  from  his  countrymen  pressed  upon  his  memory  ?  Did  a  shade 
of  anger  cross  that  grief-marred  countenance  under  cover  of  the  night  ? 
Did  a  tone  of  unkindness  strengthen  the  emphasis  of  his  midnight  prayer  ? 

Such  was  Christ  Is  the  disciple  greater  than  his  Master  ?  Are  his 
temptations  greater,  the  "  extreme]  cases"  to  which  he  is  exposed,  more 
extreme  than  were  those  of  his  Master  P  If  tlie  Christian  is  a  branch  of 
such  a  vine;  if  he  abides  in  such  a  vine;  if  his  heart  is  grafted  into  the 
heart  of  Christ ,  and  thence  receives  the  vital  fluid  of  its  spiritual  existence ; 
in  short,  if  he  have  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  Christ  breathing  and  be- 
getting life  in  his  soul,  then  in  the  extremest  cases  of  sudden  and  fearful 
trial  into  which  a  human  being  may  be  thrown,  he  will  act,  speak  and  pray 
like  his  Master — like  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  who  was  made  perfect 
through  suffering.  ITie  godless  governments  of  this  world  may  rule  and 
rage  as  they  please ;  but  **  neither  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,"  can  separate  the  true,  living  Christian  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ.  They  cannot  dislocate  his  heart  from  the 
heart  of  Christ;  and  while  that  vital  connection  exists,  he  cannot  fight^ 
unless  a  malignant  element  be  first  infused  into  the  fountain  from  which  he 
draws  his  life-spirit  Never  until  the  powers  and  principles  of  this  world 
shall  change  the  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  can  the  Christian  flght,  or  hate, 
or  curse,  or  injure,  or  scorn  his  brother  man.  His  moral  inability  to  indulge 
these  passions,  and  to  perpetrate  these  deeds,  is  fixed  upon  him  by  a  law  as 
irrepealable  as  the  elements  of  Gbd's  being. 
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A  CHMSTIAN  CANNOT  FIGHT. 

The  Christian  cannot  fight  consistently  with  the  spirit  which  alone  makes 
him  a  Christian.  We  have  the  direct  precepts  of  the  Qoapel,  which  forbid 
the  slightest  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  our  enemies,  and  command  ns  even 
to  love  them — to  feed,  clothe  and  comfort  them.  But  we  haye  something 
more  than  precepts  ;  we  have  in  the  constitution,  in  the  anatomy,  in  the 
physiology  of  Christianity,  an  organic  disability  for  wars  and  fightings  in  a 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  The  heart  of  the  true  Christian  is 
grafted  into  the  heart  of  Christ,  from  which  it  daily  and  hourly  draws  its 
spiritual  life.  And  while  this  vital  communication  between  him  and  his 
Master  is  sustained,  he  cannot  hate  nor  injure,  nor  scorn  a  fellow-being, 
even  were  there  no  special  precepts  forbidding  such  emotions  and  actions. 

So  a  Christian,  in  the  fulness  of  this  divine  communication,  is  disquali- 
fied for  a  soldier  by  every  attribute  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  transfuses 
his  souL  We  have  tested  him  before  a  court  martial,  and  found  that  he 
would  be  hung  upon  the  first  tree  as  a  traitor,  if  he  should  obey  the  com- 
mands, evince  the  spirit,  and  imitate  the  example  of  Christ  towards  his  en- 
emies on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  recruiting  sergeant  has  sent  him  home, 
as  unfit  for  service.  Shall  the  Christian  church,  tlie  court  of  Christ  oa 
earth,  reverse  the  decision  of  the  court  martial,  and  send  the  soldier  of  the 
cross  back  to  the  recruiting  sergeant,  with  the  admonition  to  that  officer 
of  the  carnal  weapon  order,  that  he  had  mistaken  his  man ;  that  the  robe 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  pure  and  white  as  it  might  seem,  might  be  dyed 
to  the  reddest  crimson  in  the  hot  rivulets  of  human  blood  on  the  battle 
field,  and  yet  he  in  uniform  with  the  robes  of  the  hlest  in  Heaven  P  Shall 
a  bench  of  Bishops,  a  council  of  Gospel  Ministers,  or  the  Church  itself,  un- 
dertake to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world,  who 
have  testified  to  the  inconsistency  of  all  war  with  Christianity  P  Who,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  ever  tried  the  metal  of  more  soldiers  than  Buon- 
aparte, or  better  knew  the  qualities  most  requisite  in  a  warrior  than  he, 
when  he  summed  up  his  experience  in  the  declaration,  **  the  worse  the  man 
ike  better  the  soldier  V  Who,  of  all  the  English  list  of  military  heroes,  is 
better  authority  than  he  whose  monument  towers  highest  among  its  fellows 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  world  ?  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
**  ^0  person  with  nice  scruples  abovi  religion^  has  any  business  in  the  army" 
Another  hero,  with  his  laurels  blushing  on  his  brow  with  the  fresh  crimson 
of  the  battle-field,  has]]  declared  at  the  festal  board  to  fellow  officers, 
.  "  the  soldier's  trade  is  a  damnable  profession." 

Now,  shall  Christians'endeavor  to  raise  such  a  profession  to  the  reputation 
of  a  Christian  occupation  P  There  is  no  vacancy  in  any  army  upon  earth  for 
a  man  who  can  love  his  enemies,  and  bless  and  pray  for  those  who  despite- 
fttily  use  him.  There  is  no  army  before  which  he  would  not  be  hung  as  a 
traitor,  if  he  exercised  the  highest  prerogatives,  and  obeyed  the  sublimest 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  forgave,  and  blessed,  and  fed  the  very  persons 
whom  his  Divine  Master  commanded  him  to  forgive,  bless  and  feed. 

KB. 
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HOW     WA&      UPHOLDS     DESPOTISM. 

There  is  nothing  which  renders  the  task  of  despotism  so  easy  as 
the  readiness  of  the  people  to  fight.  What  power  has  Austria  to 
render  her  rule  hateful  and  intolerable  in  Italy,  but  the  power  of  th« 
bayonet?  What  has  rendered  the  imperial  sceptre  in  France  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  substituted  for  the  free  impulses  or  a  nation's  policy,  the 
will  of  a  wnffle  mind,  and  the  interests  of  a  dynasty  ?  Tne  French 
people  have  discovered  the  great  truth  which  all  history  teach«»s,  that 
a  nation  cannot  be  both  warlike  and  free.  The  world  concedes  to 
France  the  highest  reputation  for  soldierly  qualities ;  but  the  military 
laurels  she  wears,  cannot  conceal  the  political  manacles  with  which  she  is 
gyved.  If  we  will  but  analyse  that  which  we  deem  intolerable  in  the 
regitnt  of  the  Hapsburgs,  or  in  the  supposed  policy  of  the  Bonapartes,  we 
shall  find  that  these  men  are  mischievous  or  dangerous  only  in  proportioa 
as  the  people  arm  at  their  bidding,  and  rush  into  the  frantic  infatuation  of 
war.  The  people  are  in  reality  their  own  despots.  A  war,  nominally  un- 
dertaken to  repress  the  ambition,  or  to  punish  the  crime  of  a  despotic 
rulert  speedily  and  necessarily  becomes  a  war  against  his  subjects,  and 
millions  of  innocent  people,  ttie  objects  rather  of  sympathy  than  of  chas* 
tisement,  have  to  bear  the  penalties  of  a  conflict  into  which  they  could 
never  have  been  betrayed,  but  for  their  own  delusive  admiration  of  a  policy 
of  arms. 

Sad  and  solemn  are  the  lessons  which  war  should  teach  the  people  of 
every  land.  It  is  their  lives  which  are  sacrificed,  their  resources  which  are 
drained,  their  trade  which  is  destroyed,  their  lands  and  crops  which  are 
ravaged,  their  homes  which  are  pillaged  and  burnt,  their  hearts  which  are 
broken  by  the  wasting  desolations  of  war. 

Take  a  speciknen  from  the  late  Italian  War.  "  From  Milan  to  the  Tio^ 
ino,"  says  a  writer  on  the  spot  to  the  London  News,  "  the  whole  country 
but  too  plainly  indicates  the  devastating  presence  of  a  hostile  armv.  The 
Austrians  had  evidently  quartered  themselves  on  the  countr}',  that  is,  had 
encamped  their  vast  army  on  the  plains,  without  regard  to  the  corn-fields, 
or  numerous  vineyards  and  gardens  which  adorn  this  part  of  Lombardy. 
The  appearance  which  the  country  presents,  may  be  easier  conceived  than 
described.  On  all  sides  waste  and  destruction  of  propertjr  meet  the  view* 
Miles  of  crops  battened  and  soddened  into  the  very  soil,  gardens  once 
beantif\il  now  lying  desolate  and  despoiled.  The  very  vineyards  are  to  be 
seen  levelled  and  uprooted,  their  tough  roots  and  regular  disposition  afford- 
ing a  choice  ground  for  the  encampment  of  bodies  of  cavalry.  These  sad 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  war  plunging  its  gory  fan^s  into  the  heart  of 
all  that  is  fair  ana  beautiful  in  this  countr}%  is  rendered  perhaps  still  more 
striking  by  the  sad  contrast  they  bear  to  tne  smiling  verdure  of  these  spots 
which  have  been  spared  by  the  Austrian  bands. 

*'  The  combat  in  Magenta  must  have  been,  from  all  accounts,  something 
fearful,  and,  if  we  may  form  any  conclusion  from  the  evidences  which  met 
my  gaze  wherever  I  turned,  not  a  spot  or  a  house  was  there  in  the  place 
but  was  stained  with  a  deed  of  blood.  The  houses  themselves  were 
literally  riddled,  both  with  rifle  and  cannon  balls.  I  verily  believe  that  in 
the  whole  town  not  a  dozen  panes  of  glass  could  bt  found  entire. 
Quarter  was  for  a  long  time  neither  given  nor  taken  ;  and  one  place,  where 
th^  blood  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  still  besmears  the  walls  on  either 
side,  is  pointed  out  as  having  proved  the  tomb  of  700  retreating  Austrians 
who,  turning  down  a  small  court,  suddenly  found  their  retreat  cut  off.  j 

Trooping  after  them  came  a  battalion  of  raging  Zouaves,  who,  maddened  i 
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with  blood,  and  yelling  yengeance  for  the  slauehter  of  their  comradeB  in 
the  first  battalion  who  were  almost  annihflated,  fell  upon  the  defenceleat 
men,  and  butchered  them  to  a  man !" — Her,  of  Peace. 


PREPABATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

It  is  amasing  to  see  how  much  dyilized  nations  spend  in  preparing  to 
fight  eadi  other  \  how  many  myriads  of  treasure  are  wasted,  and  how  man^ 
millions  of  men  are  kept  reac  y  for  the  work  of  mutual  mischief  and  slaught^ 
er.  "  The  following,''  says  an  able  writer,  "  is  a  caref\illy  compiled  table  of 
the  forces  of  Europe  in  the  year  1854-55.  Since  that  time  the  Russian  fleet 
has  been  destroyed  ^  but  the  diminution  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  nayies  of  the  other  powers : — 

mUTAST  F0BGB8  OF  BUBOFE  IN  1855. 

Men.  Ships.  Guns. 

Austria 650,000              102              753 

Bayana 239,886 

Belgium 100,000 

I>enmark 75,169               110              880 

Franee 650,000              407         U,773 

Germany 452,473 

Great  Britam 265,000               591          17/291 

Ionian  Isles 3,000                  4 

Greece 10.296                25              143 

Bfodena  and  Parma 6,302 

Netherlands 56,647               84          2,000 

Papal  States 11,374 

Portugal 33,000                 44              404 

Prossm 525,000                 50              250 

Russia 690,000              207           9,000 

Sardinia 48,088                40              960 

Sioilies 106,264                29              4U 

fipain 75,00              410           1»580 

Sweden 167,000 

Switierland 108,000 

Tuscany 16,930 

Turkey 310,970 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • .  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  • 


4,611,229  2,103       45,367 

If  we  add  the  army  of  £kigland  in  India,  and  her  home  militia  of  155,- 
000  at  the  same  date«  we  shall  hare  for  her  alone  670,000,  and  for  ail 
Europe,  a  grand  total  of  5,016,229  fighters  on  land ;  and,  if  we  reckon  ten 
men  to  each  of  the  45,367  guns  in  all  her  nayies,  or  453,670  sailors,  we 
shall  reach  the  enormous  number  of  5,469,899  men  set  apart  for  the  sole 
business  of  human  butchery.  What  an  appalling  calculation!  Nationt 
boasting  a  religion  of  peace,  and  calling  themselves  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  keep  more  than  five  millions  of  men  as  professional  honli* 
cides,  all  picked,  drilled,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  slaughter  one  another !  What  a  satire  of  blood  upon  the  so-called 
Christian  civilization  of  the  age  \  How  long  must  so  ttratige  and  huge  tt 
folly  continue  P 
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THE  LAST  FKENCfl  WAR 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  [the  American  War]  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests 
of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation  rose  up 
and  turned  against  its  rulers.  In  France,  as  is  well  known,  the  movement 
was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old  institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
by  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
ing the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for 
wmch  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  the  natural 
course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  re- 
venge blinding  men  to  every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting 
their  own  passions.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left 
to  herself,  the  revolution,  like  all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  have  aub- 
sided,  and  a  form  of  government  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition 
of  things.  What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say ; 
that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign  country  had  the  slight- 
est concern.  Whether  it  sh(>uld  be  an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy, 
or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France  to  decide ;  out  it  was  evidentlv  not  the  bu- 
siness of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her,  still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on 
so  delicate  a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which 
had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfiequently  had  been  her  bitter 
and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon  George 
in.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  ascendent     The  fact 
that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  high  places.    The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the 
same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  before  were   directed  against  the 
Americans,  were  now  turned  against  the  French  ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear 
that  the  same  results  would  follow.    In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of  sound 
policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from  France,  simply  because 
tbat  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  repub- 
lic in  its  place.    This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture  ; 
and  it  was  taken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England,  but  because 
France  had  changed  her  government    A  few  months  later,  the  French, 
copying  the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century,  brought  their 
king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his  head  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  capital.    It  must  be  allowed  that  this  act  was  needless, 
that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was  grossly  impolitic.    But  it  is  palpably  evi- 
dent, that  they  who  consented  to   the  execution  were  responsible  only  to 
God  and  their  country,  and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  Franc^^,  would  unite  all 
parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own,  a  crime 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which  it  could  not  now  ab- 
jure without  incurring  the  shame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a 
foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was  known,  the 
Government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and  without  asking  for 
any  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  offence 
against  itself,  and  imperiously  ordered  the  French  residents  to  quit  the 
country;  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
cost  toe  lives  of  millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization  by  post- 
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poning   for    a   whole    generation   those   reforms   which,   late   in   the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensahle. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all  preceding  ones, 
and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was  eminently  a  war 
of  opinions, —  a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial 
acquisitions,  hut  with  the  ohject  of  repressing  that  desire  for  reforms 
of  every  kind,  which  had  now  become  tne  marked  characteristic  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began, 
the  English  government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform ;  it  had  to 
destroy  a  republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and  the 
treasure  of  England,  tiU  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family  into  mourn- 
ing, and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy.  The 
other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion  of  political  questions,  and  stifie  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more  active.  These 
laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose, that  if  the  energy-  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being 
properly  enforced,  they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
popular  liberty,  or  else  would  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed, 
daring  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the  bold 
spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their  hostile  verdicts,  resisted 
the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to  sanction  laws  which  the 
crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  servile  legislature  had 
willingly  consented* — Bttekl^a  Hist,  of  CivilmUion, 


THE  SOLDIEB  BEPEATIN  6  THE  LORD'S  FRAYEB. 

Let  us  imagine  we  hear  a  soldier  among  fighting  Christ'ans  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer  just  before  battle.  OuK  Father  !  says  the  hardened  wretch ! 
O  can  you  call  God  Father,  when  you  are  just  going  to  cut  your  brother's 
throat  ?  HaUatoed  be  thy  name.  How  can  the  name  of  God  be  more  impious. 
Iv  UTi-hallowed  than  by  mutual  bloody  murder  among  his  sons  P — 27iy  king^ 
aom  come.  Do  you  pray  for  the  coming  of  ^t>  kinudom,  while  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  establish  an  earthly  despotism  bv  spilhng  the  blooa  of  God's 
sons  and  subjects  ? — Thy  tciU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  heaven.  His  will  in 
heaven  is  for  peace  ;  but  you  are  now  meditating  war. — Otoe  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  How  dare  you  say  this  to  your  Father  in  heaven  at  the 
moment  you  are  going  to  burn  your  brother's  corn-fields,  and  would 
rather  lose  the  benefit  ot  them  yourself  than  suffer  him  to  enjoy  them  un« 
molested  P — Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  With  what  face  can  you  prav  thus  when,  so  far  from  forgiv- 
ing your  brother .  you  are  going,  with  all  the  haste  you  can,  to  murder 
him  in  cold  blood  for  an  alleged  trespass  which,  after  all,  is  but 
imaginary  P — Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  And  do  you  presume  to  de- 
precate temptation  or  danger — you  who  are  not  only  rushing  into  it 
yourself,  but  doing  all  you  can  to  force  your  brother  into  it? — Deliver  us 
from  evil.  You  pray  to  be  delivered  from  evU,  that  is,  from  the  evil  being, 
Satan,  to  whose  impulses  you  are  now  submitting  yourself,  and  by 
whose  spirit  you  are  guided  in  contriving  the  greatest  possible  evil  to 
your  brother? 
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THE  COST  OF  WAR, 

If  the  cost  of  war  be  compared  with  the  advantag^B  which  naliona  gain 
i|i  exchange,  we  fear  that  the  balance  will  be  a  very  formidable  one  on  ^e 
wrong  side  of  the  account.  As  far  aa  our  own  country  (England)  ia  con* 
cemed,  the  annual  expenditure  has  become  a  very  serious  item.  The  great 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  can  it  be  reduced  coosiatently  with  our 
national  safety  ?  If  we  are  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  war  now  com- 
];Denced  in  Europe  (July,  1B59),  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  reduction  will 
he  made;  and  even  should  we  maintain  an  armed  neutrality  there  is  almost 
an  e^ual  certainty  that  the  financial  demands  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
considerably  increased* 

At  the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1816,  the  total  coat  of  the  Army, 
Ordinance  and  Navy  amounted  to  £26,593,128.  The  number  of  men 
voted  in  that  year  for  the  Army,  Ordnance  and  Navy,  and  the  expenditure, 
Yere  as  follows : — 

Men.  Expenditure* 

Army 133,505 £13,047,583 

Ordnance ,.  13»748 2,661,711 

Navy 33,000 10,883,834 

Total 180,253  26^283,1 28. 

Qr  £147  per  head. 

At  the  end  of  the  subtequent  five  years,  namely  in  1821,  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  voted  was  122,960,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  £Ui,468,696t 
or  in  the  ratio  of  £133  per  head.  From  this  peidod  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  total  expenditure,  which  remained  almost  stationary  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  in  the  three  following  years.  In  order  to  show  (more  clearly  the 
progress  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  since  1816,  we  shall  divide  the 
years  into  quinquennial  periods,  showing  the  number  of  men  voted,  the 
total  expenditure,  and  the  ratio  of  cost  per  man. 

Tears.       Total  No.  men  voted.        Total  Expenditure.       Batio  per  Head. 


1821 

122,969 

£16,468,696 

£133 

1826 

125,266 

16,825,424 

134 

1831 

128,873 

15,367,805 

119 

1836 

123,262 

12,289,716 

99 

1841 

144,097 

15,218,518 

105 

1846 

159,787 

16,671,273 

104 

1851 

152,287 

14,801,898 

97 

Here  ends  thelast  (juinquennial  period  previously  to  the  Crimean  war. 
During  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  ending  1851,  the  highest  amount  of 
expenditure  for  the  army,  ordnance  and  commissariat  was  £15,709,294  in 
1816 ;  and  the  lowest  was  £7,658,057  in  1835.  For  the  navy  the  highest 
amount  of  expendituie  was  £10,883,834  in  1816,  and  the  lowest  amount 
was  £4,148,146  in  1835,  exclusive  of  the  civil  establishments. 

During  the  next  quinquennial  period,  the  amounts  have  so  far  surpassed 
those  of  former  years,  that  we  shall  give  them  for  each  year — 

Tear.       Total  No.  men  voted.       Total  Expenditure.       Eatio  per  Hiesd. 

1852-3  165,019  £14,958,566  £  90 

1853-4  165,381  15,914,516  96 

1854-5  226,751  27,908,811  125 

1855-6  285,941  48,186,482  168 

1856-7  307,716  33,871,148  110 

1857-8  181,996  21,497,290  ll8 

1858-9  189,515  20,429,126  107 
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Dariog  the  three  yean  that  the  Crimean  war  laeted,  this  eotmtry  spent 
•n  its  army  and  navy,  no  less  than  £109,966,441,  or  an  average  sum  of 
£36,655,480  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  civil  departments. 
Daring  the  same  period  it  added  £29,000,000  to  the  funded  debt  of  the 
country.  This  enormous  expenditure  must  be  changed,  or  we  shall  be 
dianged  as  a  nation ;  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
widen  war  and  its  tendencies  can  be  borne  by  the  people. 

At  the  rate  of  outlay  we  have  given,  the  interest  upon  the  Public  Debt, 
added  to  our  military  and  naval  expenditure,  are  becoming  frightful  in 
amount,  and,  if  continued  at  the  same  ratio,  they  ninst  ultimately  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  our  commercial  supremacy.  We  are  not  alarmists 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  progressive  increase  in  the 
iBoet  of  war*  and  its  necessary  acoompanimeats ;  but  we  place  before  our 
readers  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  two  great  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  even  amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  are  War  and  Debt.  They  are,  in  short,  the  scourge  of  the  human 
nee  wherever  they  exist.  The  great  and  paramount  dutv  of  England, 
tiieiefore,  is,  to  enter  her  protest  against  them  both  in  her  JParliament  and 
amongst  her  people.  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  Europe,  and  we  find  that  war  and  debt  have  bound  them  in 
fetters  of  iron ;  ana,  whilst  this  state  of  things  remains,  the  people  that 
live  under  such  Governments  cannot  be  free. 

Before  we  eloee  this  subject,  we  shall  present  a  atatement  of  the  claims 
which  war  and  debt  have  made  upon  this  counti^  during  the  last  five 
years : — 

Va^i>      Naval  and  Military    Interest  on  the  Public  Debt,    Total  Expenditure 
^  ^^'  Expenditure.  Funded  and  Unfiinded.       fbr  War  and  Debt 


1854 

£27,908,811 

£27,093,340 

£55,002,151 

1855 

48,186,484 

28,185,958 

76,372,440 

1856 

33,871,148 

28,681,177 

62,552,825 

1857 

21,497,290 

28,627,103 

50,124,303 

1858 

20,429,126 

28,527,474 

48,056,610 

Thus  the  war  and  debt  of  tiiis  country  during  a  period  of  hostilities 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  State.  The  following 
iitatement  gives  the  actual  proportion  which  the  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditure, and  public  debt,  bear  to  the  total  ordinary  income  of  the  coun- 
lary  in  each  of  tne  above  years : — 


Tear. 

Total  Expenditare  for 
War  and  Debt. 

Total  ordinary 
Revenue. 

Per  cent,  paid  for 
War  and  Debt 

1854 
1855 
1856 
18.57 
1858 

£55,002,151 
76,372,440 
62,552,325 
50,124,393 
4^^56,610 

£61,206,818 
65,704,489 
69,808,990 
72,334,062 
67,881,512 

£  89,8 

116.2 

89.6 

69.2 

72.1 

The  above  sums  are  so  formidable  in  their  proportions  that  we  need  not 
urge  any  other  argument  to  show  the  necessity  oi  avoiding  the  expenditure 
which  war  and  debt  bring  in  their  train.  It  may  be  estimated  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  England  could  not  engage  in  a  war  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  without  expending  in  her  militarv  and  naval  depart- 
nients  from  sixty  to  eighty  millions  a  ^ear,  and  probably  adding,  to  her 
public  debt  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  more.  We  do  not  infer  from 
this  that  war  can,  in  all  cases,  be  avoided ;  but  we  say  this,  that  to  spend 
auch  vast  amounts  in  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  one  of  the  /emnants 
of  barbarism,  which  every  stateman  is  bound,  in  justice  to  his  country:i 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilizatioUi  to  avert  to  the  utmost  of  hia 
power. 


20  Infivence  ^  Ending  Armuss.  [Jan, 

This  expose,  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Monetary  Timea 
and  Bankers*  Circular,  and  showing  how  shrewd,  cautious  capitalis  ts  view 
the  pecuniary  bearings  of  the  present  war-system,  presents  some  startHng 
points  for  reflection : — 

.!•  Mark  the  cost  of  warriors  and  their  accompaniments.  In  thirty  years, 
from  1821  to  1852,  it  was  $565  on  an  average  each,  and,  in  portions  of  this 
time,  varying  from  $450  to  $645  and  $840.  Surely  these  civilized,  Christian 
fighters  are  very  costly. 

2.  Note,  likewise,  the  proportion  of  public  expenses  devoted  to  war- 
purposes.  In  three  years,  (1854-^,)  including  the  Crimean  War,  they  ab- 
sorbed nearly  the  whole  income,  which  amounted  for  five  years,  (1853-8,) 
to  $337,000,000  a  year.  In  three  years  the  army  and  navy  alone,  cost  an 
average  of  $183,000,000. 

3.  Observe,  also,  the  steady  increase  of  war  expenses.  In  1835,  they  were 
less  than  $60,000,000,  while  in  1854-6  they  varied  from  $139,000,000  to 
240,000,000.  Instead  of  less  than  sixty  millions  in  18S5,  they  have 
averaged,  for  the  last  &ve  years,  more  than  $150,000,000  a  year.  The 
tendency  is  clear,  stsong,  irresistible  to  a  constant  inciease  until  the  whole 
system  shall  be  changed  ;2nor  can  we  foresee  any  limits  except  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay.    What  a  vast  and  fearful  incubus ! 


INFLUENCE  OF  STANDING  ARMIES. 

Let  our  readers  reflect  on  the  supreme  folly  of  these  armies,  whereby 
the  flower  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Christian  nations  in  Europe,  the 
strength  and  sinew  of  society,  are  being  more  and  more  withdrawn  from 
all  the  occupations  of  productive  industry,  to  be  maintained  in  coerced 
idleness  at  tne  expense  of  the  toiling  remnant,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
trained  skilfully  in  the  art  of  mutual  murder.  And  with  what  results 
as  regards  themselves  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  people  by  the 
sweat  of  whose  brow  they  are  sustained  ?  What  is  the  position  of  the 
men  devoted  to  this  trade  of  blood  P  They  are  separated  and  kept  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  subjected  to  an  exceptional  code  of  laws 
which  deprives  them  of  many  of  the  rights  of  free  citizenship,  and  are, 
in  fact,  reduced  to  a  condition  which,  in  all  essential  respects,  differs 
nothing  from  slavery,  except  that  it  is  not  hereditary.  Thev  are  taught 
to  regard  themselves  as  havmg  interests  distinct  from  the  otner  elements 
of  society.  Military  obedience  is  substituted,  as  the  first  principle  of 
their  life,  in  place  of  patriotism,  and  the  esprit  du  corps  triumphs  over  ail 
the  instincts  and  obligations  of  liberty. 

Hence  it  is  that  these  men  have  been  in  every  age,  and  still  are,  and  by 
the  very  necessities  of  their  existence  ever  must  be,  the  most  formidable 
instruments  of  despotism,  willingly  lending  their  trained  skil]  in  the  use 
of  murderous  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  enthroning  tyrants  on  the  necks 
of  the  groaning  millions  of  their  fellow-men.  Look  over  the  face  of 
Europe  at  this  moment  What  is  it  that  props  up  all  the  worst  forms  of 
civil  and  political  and  spiritual  oppression,  which  arrests  the  progress  of 
nations,  and  dooms  them  to  perpetual  childhood,  instead  of  accomplish- 
ing the  destinies  to  which  they  are  invoked  by  the  voice  of  nature  and 
providence  ?  ^  What  but  these  teeming  myriads  of  the  armed  myrmidoms 
of  power,  which  the  governments  of  the  world  seduce  the  people  into  sup. 
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porting,  on  the  pretence  of  defendinjf  them  from  the  attacks  of  other 
nations,  who  would  never  dream  of  disturbing  them  but  for  the  restless 
and  wicked  ambition  of  thpse  very  rulers  themselves. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  little  of  the  blame  is  due  to  the 
men  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  these  enormous  armaments.  Thev  are 
themselves  the  miserable  victims  of  a  power  which  they  cannot  resist  or 
control.  In  all  countries  but  our  own,  "  the  services "  are  recruited  by 
conscription,  by  which  the  state  lays  violent  hands  upon  free  citizens,  and 
forces  tliem  into  military  servitude,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  In  this  country,  it  is  not  much  better,  for  three- 
fourths  of  our  recruits  are  either  enlisted  after  the  little  reason  they  pos- 
sess has  been  drowned  in  the  ale-cup,  or  are  seduced  to  accept  the  snil- 
ling  under  the  influence  of  the  grossest  falsehood  and  nraud.  And 
when  once  in  the  toils,  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  southern  states 
of  America  is  not  one  of  more  humiliating  and  helpless  slavery  than 
theirs,  while  their  term  of  military  service  lasts.  They  must  surrender 
their  freedom  of  action,  their  will,  their  conscience,  their  affections,  their 
sense  of  religion,  (if  they  have  any,)  in  short,  every  attribute  which  con- 
stitutes them  men  in  contra-diatinction  from  mere  brute  beasts,  into  the 
absolute  control  of  another.  The  effect  upon  their  own  moral  character 
is  generallv  disastrous.  Withdrawn  from  the  blessed  and  purifying  in- 
fluences or  domestic  life,  subjected  to  a  discipline  the  very  object  of 
which  is  to  render  them  reckless  and  hardened,  shut  out,  during  all  the 
best  years  of  their  manhood,  from  ''  the  precious  possibilities  "  of  exis- 
tence which  are  open  to  other  men,  and  inured  to  tnoughts,  in  connection 
with  their  calling,  which  cannot  fail  to  degrade  and  embrute  their  natures 
they  are  made  to  p  iss  through  a  process  of  demoralization  which  it  is 
appalling  to  contemplate,  so  that  when  they  are  at  length  liberated,  many 
of  them  (though  not  without  honorable  exceptions,  which  are  worthy  of 
all  the  more  esteem  and  admiration  from  the  extremity  of  temptation 
through  which  they  pass)  are  returned  into  the  bosom  of  society,  if  not 
mutilated  in  body,  utterly  corrupted  in  mind,  and  admirably  qualifled  to 
corrupt  others. 

We  hold  very  cheap  the  affected  indignation  against  ''those  who 
calumniate  the  character  of  our  brave  soldiers,"  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
attempted  to  turn  the  edge  of  such  representations  as  the  above.  We 
say  "  affected"  indignation ;  because  jthose  who  pretend  to  display  it 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  picture  we  have  dravti  of  the  moral  effects 
of  a  military  life  in  the  ranks,  is  strictly  correct.  '  From  no  lips  has  such 
emphatic  testimony  issued  on  this  subject,  as  from  those  of  naval  and 
military  officers.  This  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  notorious  facts,  and  bv 
the  powerful  instinct  of  terror  and  disgust  by  which  all  decent  ana 
respectable,  and  especially  religious  families  shrink  from  the  idea  of  seeing 
one  of  their  children  enter  the  army,  and  mourn  over  him  when  he  has 
entered,  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  and  bitter  degradation,  as  of  one  doomed 
to  all  but  irretrievable  ruin.  Is  not  the  appearance  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  in  any  of  our  small  towns  regarded,  by  all  who  are  concerned  for 
the  moral  wetd  of  the  population,  as  the  approach  of  a  pestilence  P  Where 
is  there  vice  so  gross,  where  scenes  of  intemperance  and  profligacy  so 
open,  as  in  the  neighborhoods  of  barracks,  the  purlieus  of  camps,  or  the 
ports  frequented  by  our  men-of-war  ?  And  surely  this  is  a  solemn  ques- 
tion of  itself,  how  far  society  is  entitled  to  sustain  a  system  which  com- 
pells  so  many  of  its  members  to  surrender  all  the  chances  which  their  own 
industry  and  virtue  may  open  before  them  in  other  directions,  and  to  pass 
through  a  discipline  having  such  perilous  tendency  to  demoralize  and 
deffrade  their  whole  being,  and  consign  them  to  an  almost  inevitable 
ond  perdition. — Herald  of  Peace, 
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Apologies  FOB  MiLiTABT.  Pbepabations. — The  anxiety  of  rulers  to 
throw  off  the  responsibility  for  war,  shows  how  responsible  they  feel  then* 
selves  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  growing  power  of  that  opinion. 
This  was  very  clearly  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  Italian  war.  "  It  is  really 
amusing,"  said  an  English  editor  at  the  time,  **  to  remark  how  each  of  the 
Powers  ooneemed  in  the  Italian  war,  while  violently  accusing  its  neighbois 
as  designing  mischief  by  such  warlike  preparations,  solemnly  deprecates  on 
its  own  account  any  other  intention  than  what  is  most  amicable  and  pacific. 
Count  Cavour,  after  broadly  charging  Austria  with  hostile  and  aggresaiTe 
designs  against  his  country  in  adding  to  her  forces  in  Italy,  tells  the  world 
that  the  military  measures  Sardinia  has  taken,  or  is  preparing  to  take, 
'  have  an  exclusively  defensive  ciiject,  and,  fsur  from  containing  any  menace 
to  the  tranquility  of  Europe,  are  intended  to  calm  agitation.'  Austria,  on 
the  other  hand,  solemnly  declares,  '  that  she  Ib  not  an  aggressive  Power, 
«nd  that  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  military  preparations  made  by  her  in 
her  Italian  possessions,  have  only  a  defensive  dged  in  view,  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  intended  to  repel  an  attack  openly  and  loudly  announced 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Ticino.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  pam- 
phlet ascribes  the  increased  Austrian  armaments  in  Italy  to  a  secret  pur- 
pose to  retain  and  extend  unjust  conquest,  while  the  Emperw's  Speeeh 
protests  that  France  is  solicitous  only  *  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  peace 
which  could  not  be  disturbed.*  Austria  reiterates  her  denial,  and  gently 
insinuates  that,  if  the  French  Government  is  so  anxious  for  peace,  *  she 
may  expect  the  news  of  the  cessation  of  the  armaments  of  France.'  Thus 
they  go  on  with  reciprocal  accusations,  disclaimers  and  protestations  in  an 
infinite  series,  each  ascribing  the  other's  military  Reparations  to  a  guilty 
desire  for  war,  and  its  own  to  a  pure  and  passionate  love  of  peace." 


THE  GENERAL'S  SWORD: 

OB  THE  WABBIOB  BEGOllE  A  F£ACE*MAir. 

"  I  was  trained  in  the  school  of  war  from  childhood,"  said  the  (General, 
<<  having  been  bprn  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  nurtured  amidst  the  clash 
of  arms.  Thirst  for  military  glory  was  the  ruling  passion  of  my  heart. 
In  early  life,  I  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  in  time  became 
Brigadier-General.  In  disciplining  the  soldiers  under  me,  it  was  mv  great 
aim  to  get  them  into  such  dWite  of  mind  as  would  allow  them  to  shoot  at 
men,  women  and  children,  aS^hey  would  at  a  target,  and  to  throw  cannon- 
balls  and  bomb-shells  into  masses  of  human  beings,  as  against  stone  walls, 
without  one  thousht  of  the  pain  and  suffering  they  were  inflicting.  I  al* 
ways  found  that  those  in  whose  hearts  human  sympathy  and  affection  were 
nearly  extinct,  made  the  coolest,  most  steady  and  trustworthy  soldiers.  If 
a  town  were  to  be  sacked  and  pillaged,  a  country  to  be  desolated,  and 
houses  and  crops  to  be  destroyed ;  if  an  enemy's  garrison  were  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  and  if  women  and  children  were  to  be  massacred;  such  were 
the  men  whom  I  could  always  trust  to  execute  my  orders.  Li  short,  I 
found  Napoleon's  maxim  true,  *  The  worse  the  man,  the  better  the  soldier,* 

'  But  I  could  never  endure  to  hear  soldiers  talking  about  loving  their  en- 
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evles ;  tboul  forg^Ting  injnrieVt  md  rttiming  good  Ibr  evil.  In  my  calm 
momenti,  I  never  could  tee  what  Chmtianity  had  to  do  with  war,  or  bow 
a  eoldiar  ooold  pretend  to  be  a  Christian*  My  only  aigiiment  for  war  was 
HECESSTTT ;  and  I  nerer  oould  endure  to  bear  men  justify  it  from  the  pre' 
cepts  and  example  of  Christ.  I  never  wished  to  hear  any  praying  among 
my  soldiers,  for  I  felt  that  praying  and  fighting  were  not  congenial. 

I  left  the  army  surfeited  with  military  honors.  I  had  a  sword  of  beau- 
tiful make  and  polish,  which  was  given  to  me  as  a  reward  for  my  services. 
With  that  sword  I  had  slain  manv  human  beings.  Their  blood  now  cries 
to  God  against  me ;  for  I  killed  them  knowing  them  to  be  innocent,  merely 
because  they  belonged  to  the  nation  against  whom  I  was  waging  war. 
Then  I  saw  not  as  I  now  see.  Gross  darkness  covered  my  mind.  My 
keen  polished  sword  I  idolized ;  and  I  carried  it  with  me  into  my  retire- 
ment, when  I  left  the  camp  and  the  army.  That  sword  I  hung  up  in  my 
parlor,  and  I  kept  it  near  me  as  «q  old  and  familiar  friend. 

In  my  quiet  retirement  I  besan  to  review  the  past,  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  to  study  more  closely  my  relations  to  my  Maker  and  to  my 
fellow-beings.  I  began  to  read  more  attentively  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
I  began  to  feel  that  my  whole  life  had  been  at  war  with  God  as  well  as  with 
man.  Conviction  -fastened  upon  me,  and  I  bowed  mv  soul  in  sorrow  before 
hi^h  Heaven,  oppressed  with  the  thought  that  I  had  lived  but  to  spread 
misery  and  death.  The  law  which  enjoined  love  to  enemies  was  what 
most  troubled  me,  for  I  was  conscious  of  naving  violated  it  most  flagrantly. 

I  sat  in  my  parlor  one  day,  thinking  how  Christ  loved  his  enemies, 
and  died  for  them.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  his  enemy,  f»nd  that  he  had  loved 
me,  and  had  died  for  me.  My  spirit  was  subdued.  With  tears  I  exclaim- 
ed, '  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.'  A  new  spirit  was  kindled  within 
me.  A  sweet  calm  settled  upon  me ;  I  felt  a  genlle,  a  tender  and  forgiv- 
ing spirit  towards  all  men«  I  felt  that  I  loved  everybodv,  and  that  I  could 
not  injure  my  deadliest  enemy,  let  him  do  what  he  would  to  me.  I  seemed 
to  dwell  in  love  and  in  heaven. 

While  in  this  frame,  my  eye  rested  on  my  sword,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'  If  I  love  mine  enemies^  what  use  have  I  for  that  sword  P '  The  spirit  of 
love  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  heart  in  sweet  and  gentle  tones,  *  Becd  it  up, 
BEAT  IT  UP,  and  learn  war  no  more.'  So  distinct  was  the  impression  that 
I  should  beat  it  up,  that  1  said  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  mv  wife,  who  was 
present, '  I  will-^  I  will  beat  it  up.'  My  wife  was  startled  as  she  heard 
me,  and  saw  me  moving  towards  my  sword  to  take  it  down.  She  hastily 
arose,  came  towards  me,  and  asked.  *  General,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  sword  P '  'To  beat  it  up,'  said  I ;  '  I  have  no  more  use  for  it.' 
'  Why  should  you  beat  it  up  P '  said  she.  '  It  can  injure  no  one  now  ;  and 
it  serves  to  remind  vou  of  past  deeds  of  glory,  and  of  the  hi^h  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held.'  *  Those  deeds  of  glory,  as  you  call  them,'  I  re- 
plied, '  were  deeds  of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  have  of  late  caused  me  many 
tears  of  anguish.  Woidd  that  I  and  the  world  could  forget  them !  The 
war  spirit  is,  I  trust,  dead  within  me.  I  love  my  fellow-creatures ;  I  could 
not  injure  any  one.  What  have  I  to  do  with  a  deadly  weapon  P  I  will 
beat  up  that  sword,  and  then  can  I  pray  for  peace.'  I  took  mv  beautiful 
sword,  went  to  a  smith's  shop,  and  oeat  it  into  a  prumng-kook.  I  have 
kept  it  ever  since  to  prune  my  garden." 

Was  that  man's  conduct  the  natural  result  of  love  P  If  it  was,  then  do 
those  who  practise  or  advocate  war,  practically  deny  the  Christian  spirit 
and  its  regenerating  power.  If  they  profess  Christianity,  their  religion  is 
but  an  abstraction  or  an  observance.  If  it  were  a  living  prinoipie,  leadiBff 
to  a  practical  obedience  to  the  plain  and  positive  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
they  would  beat  up  their  swords,  and  learn  war  no  more.  I  never  heard  a 
warrior,  who  understood  the  principles  and  practices  necessarily  connected 
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with  war,  attempt  to  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  loYe.  Even  a 
Wellington  has  said,  ''  A  man  who  has  nice  notions  of  religion,  had  better 
not  become  a  soldier."  Yet  that  man,  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  cut 
his  way  to  glory  through  the  very  bowels  of  humanity ! —  Wright, 


Women  in  a  Wae-Officb.— Durinj^  the  war  in  Italy  the  war-of&ce  in 
Paris  was  thronged  with  women  waiting  for  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  "  Yesterday,"  says  one  of  the  raris  journals,  '*  it  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  indeed  not  credited  at  all.  The  scene  which  took 
place  is  beyond  description.  Anger  more  than  sorrow  seemed  to  actuate 
the  inquirers ;  and  the  difficulty  of  quieting  the  female  portion  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  news,  was  terrible.  The  noise  and  confusion,  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  female  relatives  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  which  took  place  yesterda}^  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  war-office, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  neighbors.  Of  one  entire  regiment  of  the 
Guard  slaughtered  at  Masenta,  one  single  officer  is  left !  the  rest  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  oi  the  soldiers,  not  one-quarter  of  their  number  are 
alive." 


Is  Peace  ever  to  Come  P  —  It  is  more  than  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half  since  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  armies  of 
Europe  at  that  time  are  supposed  to  have  contained  about  300,000  men, 
while  her  warriors  on  land  and  sea  are  now  said  to  exceed  four  millions  ; 
a  recent  writer  of  some  note  estimating  them  all  at  4,615,688.  Shall 
we  say  the  gospel  is  untrue,  or  Christianity  a  failure  ?  How  shall  we  ac- 
count for  such  results  from  such  a  religion  ?  Is  its  promise  of  peace 
ever  to  be  fulfilled  P  If  so,  when  and  how,  by  what  process  or  by  what 
means  P    Can  it  eoer  be  by  the  course  now  pursued  by  Christians  P 


Dr.  Cabey  a  Peace-man. — ^The  pioneers  in  the  Missionary  Enterpiise, 
like  Ward,  Judson  and  Hall  in  India,  were  decided  friends  of  peace.     Of 
Carey's  habits  on  the  subject,  the  following  incident  is  preserved :  "When 
he  had  finished  his  publication  of  the  Bengalee  Bible,  he  was   taken    the 
very  next  day  with  a  fever  which  brought  him  rapidly  to  the  brink  of    the 
grave.    For  a  few  days  he  was  delirious,  and  talked  incoherently.     He  was 
attended  with  the  kindest  assiduity  by  Dr.  Darling,  the  surgeon  to  one    of 
the  regiments  at  Barrackpore,  who  entered  the  sick  chamber,  on  his    first 
visit,  in  his  military  uniform.    Dr.  Carey  had  always  been  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  peace,  and  the  practice  of  war  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings.    Dur- 
ing his  delirium,  his  mind  wandered  on  the  subject  which  had  engaged  his 
thoughts  in  health ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  scarlet  coat   of  his 
attendant,  than  he  sprang  from  his  couch  in  a  phrenzy,  and  asked  how    he 
dared  to  appear  in  such  a   dress  after  the    Almighty  had  decreed    the 
abolition  of  all  war.    Dr.  Darling  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  exchange  his 
uniform  for  one  of  Mr.  Marshman's  black  coats,  when  he  .was  allowed   to 
^eel  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  and  prescribe  for  him." — J.  C,  Marshman, 
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FBOOBE8B    OF    MISSIONS. 

When  the  first  foreign  misBionary  Society  (the  American  Board)  was 
formed  in  1810,  the  whole  annual  income  of  all  the  Protestant  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  then  existing,  probably  did  not  amount  to  $200,oSo. 
The  receipts  of  the  English  Churcn  Missionary  Society  were  then  but 
about  $15,000  per  annum,  those  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
not  far  from  $20,000,  and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  perhaps 
$80,000.  The  few  other  then  existing  societies  hare  ever  been  compara- 
tively small. 

Since  that  time,  while  the  number  of  distinct  organizations  for  the  pros- 
ecution  of  this  work  has  greatly  increased,  (amounting  now  to  more  than 
forty,)  the  income  of  the  older,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  newer  societies, 
has  also  largely  increased.  For  the  year  last  reported,  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  exceeded  $800,000,  that  of  the 
London  Missionary  was  about  $420,000,  and  that  of  the  English  Wesleyan 
Society  $615,000.  The  English  Baptist  Society  received  $100,000,  the 
Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  $80,000  ;  thus 
the  united  income  of  these  six  societies  for  the  last  year  exceeded  $2,000,- 
000.  In  our  country,  the  income  of  the  American  Board  for  the  last  iinan- 
cialyear  was  about  $334,000}  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  $224,000;  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  near  $97,000;  of  tht  Episcopal  Board,  near  $68,000; 
of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
about  $185,000,  the  expenses  connected  with  their  Foreign  Missions  not 
far  from  $80,000;  thus  making  a  total  of  more  than  $800,000  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Protestants  are  now  spending  in  missions  to  the  heathen,  prob- 
ably not  far  from  $4,000,000  a  year. 


War  and  Marriage. — ^In  Prussia  men  are  not  allowed  to  marry  at  all 
till  after  they  have  served  several  years  in  the  army ;  in  France  the  milita- 
ry authorities  do  not  recognise  any  marriage  contracted  without  their  per- 
mission. The  great  majority  are  married  and  have  young  families  mainly 
depending  upon  them  for  support.  The  evident  distress  depicted  on  their 
faces  is  a  mute  protest  against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  war.  The  streets 
before  the  bureau  militaire  is  thronged  by  multitudes  of  these  unrecognized 
wives,  who  have  in  not  a  few  instances  walked  many  weary  miles  to  learn 
their  fate  at  once.  It  is  heart-rending  to  watch  these  pale  anxious  faces 
awaiting  the  fiat  of  the  medical  board,  llie  chance  of  exemption  is  but 
small ;  and  when  they  come  out  and  tell  the  dreadful  news — it  fauipariir 
de  suUe  —  the  scene  is  agonizing  in  the  extreme.  The  parting  generally 
takes  place  then  and  there.  The  muster  roll  is  called  over,  and  the  women 
axe  forcibly  thrust  aside,  while  their  husbands  are  formed  into  squads  and 
marched  ofL 


THE  FEELING  IN  FRANCE  TOWARDS  ENGLAND: 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  there  has 
been  in   England  an  occasional  panic    about  an  invasion  from  France 
However  difficult  for  us  to  credit  or  even  conceive  the  fact,  we  are  forced, 
to  accept  it  as  a  reality,  since  we  find  so  much  said  about  it  by  the  press 
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on  the  platform,  and  in  Parliament  itoel£    It  aeems  a  sort  of  national 

fright,  a  phrenzy  of  popular  fear  and  terror,  not  unlike  that  occasioned  all 
over  the  South  by  the  late  foray  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia,  over* 
mastering  reason,  and  putting  common  sense  for  the  time  to  flight.  The 
press,  with  the  London  Times  at  its  head,  has  just  begun  this  panic  anew  ; 
and  to  counteract  it,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society 
publishes  in  the  London  Star  the  following  testimony  of  "a  dis- 
tinguished American  Statesman,"  as  '*  a  disinterested  and  most  competent 
witness,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  language :" — 

"Few  foreigners,"  said  he,  "have  had  better  opportunities  of  seeing  or 
knowing  France  than  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  two  jears.  I  haye 
spent  a  large  portion  of  that  period  in  travelling  and  residing  in  variouB 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  had  free  access  to  society  eveiywhere. 
Those  whom  I  met  spoke  to  me,  as  an  American,  with  far  more  freedom 
and  unreserve  than  tney  would  probably  have  done  to  an  Englishman ;  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  result  of  my  observation  among  several  classes. 

"  First,  1  was  thrown  a  good  deal  into  the  society  of  the  higher  order  of 
literary  men  and  professors,  with  some  of  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy.  Among  this  class,  so  far  from  anything  like  a  war-like  tone  to- 
wards England  or  any  other  country,  I  found  the  prevalence  of  what  I 
should  caU  peace  principles,  to  an  extent  that  both  surprised  and  delighted 
me.  I  have  sat  and  listened  to  them  by  the  half  hour,  declaiming,  in  the 
most  earnest  spirit,  against  thai  monstrous  system  of  rivalry  in  armaments 
which  prevails  in  Europe,  and  which  they  branded  as  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

"Secondly,  circumstances  threw  me,  for  several  months  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  stay  in  France,  into  the  company  of  commercial  men.  I  was 
staying  at  one  of  the  largest  French  ports,  and  mingled  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  leading  merchants  of  the  place.  We  had  frequent  conversations 
about  England,  and  never  did  I  once  hear  a  breath  of  hostility  againstyour 
countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  all  united  to  deprecate  war  between  the 
two  nations,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  mankind.  They  often 
referred,  with  a  sort  of  amused  surprise,  to  the  periodical  panics  into  which 
their  English  neighbors  were  thrown,  and  I  was  repeatedly  asked  if  I  could 
explain  to  them  what  appeared  to  them  an  inexplicable  phenomenon. 

'*  Thirdly,  in  travelling  about  the  country,  which  I  did  a  good  deal,  I 
came  necessarily  into  contact  with  a  large  promiscuous  class,  whom  I  met 
in  railways,  at  hotels,  &c.  I  made  it  a  point  of  getting  into  conversation 
with  such  persons.  At  first  they  generally  mistook  me  for  an  English- 
man ;  but  when  I  informed  them  that  I  was  an  American,  there  was  an 
obvious  empcmchtmeni  in  their  manner  which  proved  to  me  that  they  were 
opening  their  minds  freely.  Among  these  I  certainly  found  some  who  be- 
trayed clearly  enough  that  they  did  not  much  like  the  English,  from  what 
they  saw  of  them  in  their  own  country.  They  said  theur  manners  were  cold 
and  haughty;  that  there  was  an  offensive  ostentation  in  the  way  in  which 
they  scattered  their  money  ;|that  often  their  dress  was  ouiri^  and  their  con- 
duct rude  and  swaggering.  On  these  accounts  there  was  an  obious  re- 
pugnance felt  by  some  of  the  people  I  met  towards  your  countrymen.  But 
of  that  deadly  enmity  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  in  England,  the 
ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  breathing  nothing  but  threatening  and 
slaughter,  which,  we  are  told,  lead  all  Frenchmen  to  long  for  an  invasion 
of  (&eat  Britain,  1  assure  you  I  never  found  ev^i  a  traoe  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  residence  in  France.  From  not  a  single  individual  of  the 
multitudes  with  whom  I  freely  conversed,  did  I  hear  anything  like  a  wish 
for  a  war  with  England,  still  less  for  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  descent 
upon  your  coasts. 
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"  I  am  bound  to  add,  howeyer,  on  tbe  otlier  aide,  that  I  foond  some  p«r« 
•ons  in  France,  who  belieTe,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  the  Emperor 
meant  mischief  towards  your  country.  These  were  principally  Legitimists, 
who,  while  deprecating  hostilities  with  England  themselves,  expressed 
strong  distrust  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  present  ruler  of  France.  I 
must  say,  though  I  was  very  kindly  received  in  their  circles,  that  I  believe 
much  of  this  suspicion  sprang  fiom  their  own  strong  political  feelings  as 
i^ards  Louis  Napoleon.  ** 

These  periodical  invasion  panics  in  England  are  such  queer  and 
alarange  phenomena,  that  we  shall  attempt  in  a  future  number  such 
solution  of  them  as  we  can. 


A  MIGHTY  CURE-ALL. 

Several  gentlemen  were  talking  one  evening  at  the  Hbuse  of  ^  friend, 
when  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  depend  upon  it,  a  soft  answer  is  a 
mighty  eure^aU  /"  A  boy,  who  sat  behind  at  a  table  studying  his  Latin 
grammar,  began  to  listen,  and  repeated,  as  he  thought  (|uite  to  himself,  a 
soft  OMwer  is  a  mighty  eure-alh  **  Yes,  that's  it/'  cned  the  gentleman, 
starting  and  turning  round  to  see  where  the  echo  came  from,  "Yes,  that's 
it ;  don't  you  think  so,  my  lad  P"  The  boy  blushed  a  little  at  finding  him* 
self  so  unexpectedly  addressed,  but  answered,  *'  I  don't  know  whether  I 
understand  you,  sir."  '*  Well,  I'll  explain,  then,"  said  the  gentleman, 
wheeling  round  in  his  chair ;  "  for  it  is  a  principle  which  is  going  to  con- 
quer the  world."  The  boy  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  thought  he 
should  like  to  know  something  equal  to  Alexander  himself. 

"  I  might  as  well  explain,"  said  he,  '*  by  teUing  you  about  the  first  time 
it  oonouered  me.    My  father  was  an  officer ;  and  ms  notion^  was  to  settle^ 
ever3rtninff  by  fighting.    If  a  boy  gave  me  a  saucy  word,  it  was,  '  Fight 

*  em,  Charley ;  fight 'em !'     By  and  by,  I  was  sent'  to  the  famous 

school ;  and  it  so  happened  my  seat  was  next  to  a  lad  named  Tom  Tucker. 
When  I  found  he  lived  in  a  small  house  behind  the  academy,  I  began  to 
strut  a  little,  and  talk  about  what  my  fodher  was ;  but,  as  he  wa%a  capital 
scholar,  very  much  thought  of  by  the  ooys,  besides  being  excellent  at  bat- 
and-ball,  we  were  soon  on  pretty  good  terms,  and  so  it  went  on  for  some 
time.  After  a  while,  some  of  tne  fellows  of  my  stamp,  and  I  with  the  rest, 
got  into  difficulty  with  one  of  the  ushers ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  we  got 
the  notion  that  Tom  Tucker  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  •  Tom  Tucker !  who  is  he  P'  I  cried  angrily.  *  I'll  let  him  know  who  I 
am !'  and  we  rattled  on,  until  we  fairly  talked  ourselves  into  a  parcel  of 
wolves.  The  boys  then  set  me  on  to  go  down  lo  Tom  Tucker's,  and  let 
him  know  what  be  had  to  expect  Swelling  with  ra^e,  I  bolted  into  his 
yard,  where  he  was  at  work  with  Trip  and  his  little  sister.  *  T\\  teach  you 
to  talk  about  me  in  this  way!*  I  thundered,  marching  up  to  him.  He 
never  winced,  or  seemed  the  least  frightened,  but  stood  still,  looking  at  me 
as  mild  as  a  lamb.  '  TeU  me,'  I  cried,  throwing  down  my  books,  doubling 
up  my  fist,  and  sidling  up  to  him,  *  Tell  me,  or  I'll' — ^kill  you,  I  was  going 
to  say,  for  murder  was  in  my  heart. 

"  He  stepped  on  one  side,  but  answered  firmly,  yet  mildly, '  Charley,  you 
may  strike  me  as  much  as  you  please :  I  tell  you  I  shdfd  strike  back  again  ; 
fighting  is  a  poor  way  of  settling  difficulties.  I'm  thinking,  when  you  are 
Charles  Everett,  I'll  talk  with  you.' 

**  Oh,  what  an  answer  was  that !  how  it  cowed  me  down — so  firm,  yet  so 
mild !    I  felt  there  was  no  fun  in  having  the  fight  all  on  one  side.    I  wai 
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ashamed  of  myself,  and  my  temper,  and  everything  about  me.  I  longed  to 
get  out  of  his  sight  I  saw  what  a  poor,  foolish  way  my  way  of  doing 
^ings  was.  I  felt  that  Tom  had  completely  got  the  better  of  me — that 
there  was  a  power  in  his  principles  superior  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
before ;  and  from  that  hour  Tom  Tuclker  had  an  influence  over  me  whi.;h 
liobody  else  ever  had  before  or  siiue.  It  has  been  for  good,  too.  That, 
you  see,  is  the  power,  the  mighty  moral,  of  a  soft  answer. 

"  I  have  been  about  the  world  a  great  deal  since  then  ;  and  I  believe,** 
said  the  gentleman,  "  that  nearly  all,  if  not  quite  aU,  the  bickerings,  the 
quarrels,  and  disputes  which  arise  among  men,  women,  or  children,  in 
families,  neighbornoods,  churches,  or  even  nations,  might  be  cured  by  the 
mighty  moral  power  of  a  soft  answer ;  for  the  Scripture  has  it,  '  A  90JX 
answer  tumeth  away  wraths' " 

Yet  how  many  professedly  Christian  parents  train  their  children  to  act 
on  the  war-principle  of  fighting  their  way.  "  There  is  no  other  way,"  aaid 
one  of  these  pugnacious  disciples  whom  we  once  met ;  '*  we  must  stand  up 
for  ourselves,  and,  if  others  won't  respect  our  rights,  we  must  fght  'etn/* 
Is  that  the  gospd  7  '  Yes,  that's  my  gospel.'  But  would  you  train  your 
children  to  act  on  this  principle  ?  '  Certainly.  If  Charley  comes  home 
from  school  with  complaints  about  being  ill-treated  by  his  associates,  I 
tell  him  not  to  bring  such  complains  to  me,  but  go  and  settle  them  him- 
self.* Settle  them  by  fighting^  *  Yes,  by  fighting.  There's  no  other  way. 
Give  them  back  their  own  coin— ^^A^  '«i».  If  a  boy  of  mine  would'nt  do 
so,  I'd  whip  him  till  he  did.'  Such  is  the  gospel  of  some  Christians — s 
gospel  not  of  peace,  but  of  war ;  a  gospel  that  would  make  society  a 
bear-garden,  worse  than  a  human  menagerie ;  as  unlike  the  gospel  of 
Christ  as  darkness  is  to  light,  or  hell  to  heaven.  No  wonder,  with  such 
views,  that  the  gospel  has  not  yet  put  an  end  to  the  war-system  in  any 
Christian  land ;  nor,  till  better  understood  and  applied,  can  it  ever  induce 
nations  to  cease  from  learning  war  any  more. 


Substitutes  for  War.  — "  How  many  considerations  are  there,"  said 
Count  de  Morgny  in  his  address  before  the  French  Legislature  early  in 
1859,  which  ought  to  dispel  our  anxiety.  Religion,  philosophy,  civiiixa- 
tion,  credit,  manufactures,  have  made  peace  the  first  necessity  of  modem 
times.  The  blood  of  people  can  no  longer  be  lightly  shed  —  war  is  the 
last  resort  of  injured  right,  or  wounded  honor,  Almost  all  difficulties  are 
now  solved  by  diplomacy  or  pacific  arbitration.  Kapid  international  com- 
munication and  publicity  have  created  a  new  European  power  with  which  all 
governments  are  obliged  to  reckon  ;  this    power  is  opinion." 

It  certainly  is  no  little  gain    to  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity,  that 

the  masters  of  the  world  are  obliged  thus  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 

public  opinion,  and  to  appear  and  plead  their  own  cauRC  before  its  aover. 

eign  tribunal.    It  is  still  more  gained,  to  find  them  acknowledge  that  almost 

all  disputed  questions  can  and  ought  now  to  be  settled  by  pacific  arbitra. 

tion.    These  are  omens  for  good,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  as  prognostics  of 

a  day  when  the  bloody  and  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword  shall  at  length 

be  entirely  and  forever  abolished. 
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OUR  MELITIA. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  an  annual 
abstract  of  the  return  of  the  militia  in  the  several  States.  The  aggregates 
for  the  last  year  are  as  follows : — 


Maine 73,562 

New  Hampshire d3,d84 

Vermont 23,855 

Massachusetts 158,849 

Bhode  Island 17,015 

Connecticut 91 ,430 

New  York 350,000 

New  Jers^ 81,984 

Pennsylvania. 160,000 

Delaware 9,229 

Maryland 46,884 

Virginia 150,000 

North  Carolina 79,448 

South  Carolina 36,072 

Georgia 88,699 

Florida 12,122 

Alabama 76,662 


Louisiana 30,732 

Mississippi 35,083 

Tennessee 71,252 

Kentucky 88,858 

Ohio , 176,455 

Michigan 93,063 

Indiana 53,913 

Illinois 257,420 

Wisconsin 51,321 

Iowa 

Missouri 118,035 

Arkansas 36,054 

Texas'. 19,766 

California 307,330 

Minnesota 9,003 

Utah  Territory v     2,821 

District  of  Columbia 8,201 


The  total,  omitting  Iowa,  is  2,766,726  men  in  the  United  States,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  liable  to  military  duty.  **  These  re- 
turns have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  volunteer  corps,  authorised  by 
State  legislation ;  nor  are  the  members  of  such  corps  exempted  by  their 
membership  from  service  in  the  United  States  militia." 

What  a  formidable  array  of  figures !  Nearly  three  millions  of  "  citizen 
•soldiers !"  But  there  is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  there  are  so  few 
reed  soldiers  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  array.  We  doubt  whether  one  in 
ten,  if  one  in  twenty,  has  for  years  performed  any  military  service  what- 
ever. It  is  a  mere  enrolment,  as  for  the  jury-box,  of  the  persons  UMe 
to  service  in  case  of  an  invasion,  or  some  other  emergency  not  expected 
ever  to  occur.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  military  syst^n. 
We  once  had  one  ;  but  that  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  We  have  an 
enroltneni ;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ofiicial  farce.  It  simply 
tells  the  nation  that  there  are  so  many  able-bodied  men  in  the  land  which 
the  government  can,  if  necessary,  call  forth  to  repel  invasion,  or  suppress 
riot  or  rebellion.  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  appointment  of  officers,  no 
arming  of  the  men,  no  meeting  at  set  times  for  drills,  no  real  military 
orgamzation.  Vox  et  pretea  nihil.    Slat  nominis  umbra. 

Take  Massachusetts  as  a  specimen.  There  is  not  left  among  us  even  a 
shadow  of  the  old  militia  system.  That  is  extinct;  and  in  its  place  we 
have  our  Voltmteer  Militia,  an  organization  of  some  5,500  young  men  so 
fond  of  the  display  and  recreation  incident  to  military  parades,  that  they 
will,  if  well  paid  by  the  State  for  it,  come  out  twice  a  year  to  go  through 
the  usual  drills,  the  peaceful  mimicry  of  war.    We  learn  from  the  fore« 
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going  figures,  that  there  are  in  this  State,  158,849  men  liable  to  do  military 
Bervice  ;  but  of  all  these  it  seems  that  Uas  than  one  in  fkirly  are  found  in 
what  we  call  call  our  '*  active  militia."  It  is  manrellous  how  much  ado 
can  be  made  by  politicians  and  political  papers  over  such  a  mere  handful 
of  men  as  were  lately  got  together  at  Concord  after  months  of  "  drum- 
ming" and  preparation.  Not  one  ''  citizen  soldier^  in  thirty  was  there.  A 
pretty  fair  index  to  the  popularity  of  the  system  ;  and  yet  we  should  sup- 
pose, from  the  out-cry  made  about  it,  that  all  the  State  must  have  been  on 
tiptoe  to  be-  present,  and  witness  the  grand  display — ^the  display  of  5,500 
troops  }  the  whole  of  them  not  half  enough  for  a  decent  sop  to  the  war 
Cerberus  at  8olferino  or  Magenta. 


WARS  AHEAD. 


President  Buchanan  devotes  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  his  recent  message 
to  the  afiiairs  of  Mexico,  and  closes  with  very  urgent  recommendations 
that  will  be  sure,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  to  involve  us  in  a  series  of  most 
disgraceful  fillibnstering  wars. 

1.  "  For  these  reasons  "  says  he,  after  giving  a  Ions  list  of  giievancet 
against  Mexico,  "  I  recommend  to  Congress  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
President,  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  employ  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  enter  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.  I  purposely  refrain 
fh)m  any  suggestion  as  to  whether  this  force  shall  consist  of  regular 
troops,  or  volunteers,  or  both.  This  question  may  be  most  appropriately 
left  to  the  decision  of  Congress.  I  would  merely  observe  that,  should 
volunteers  be  seteeted^  such  a  force  could  be  easily  raised  in  this  country 
among  those  who  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunaie  fellow 
citizens  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  rq>ublic.  In 
that  event  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens 
would  be  satisfied,  and  adequate  redress  obtained  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  constitutional  government  have  ever  evinced  a  strong 
desire  to  do  us  justice,  and  this  might  be  secured  in  advance  by  a  pre- 
liminary treaty. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  measures  will,  at  least  indirectly,  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  wise  and  settled  policy  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  foreign  nations.  But  does  not  the  present  case  fairly  oonsti* 
tute  an  exception  ?  An  adjoining  republic  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  from  which  she  has  provea  wholly  unable  to  extricate  hersell 
She  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  to  maintain  peace  upon  her  borders, 
or  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  banditti  into  our  territory.  In  her  fkte 
and  in  her  fortune,  in  her  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  settled 
government,  we  have  a  far  deeper  interest,  socially,  commercially  and 
politically,  than  any  other  nation.  She  is  now  a  wreck  upon  the  ocean* 
driven  about  as  she  is  impelled  by  different  factions.  As  a  good  neighbor, 
shall  we  not  extend  to  her  a  helping  hand  to  save  her  ?  If  we  do  not,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  should  some  other  nation  undertake  the  task,  and 
thus  force  us  to  interfere  at  last,  under  circumstances  of  increased  difficulty, 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  established  policy. 

2.  "  I  repeat  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  message 
that  authority  may  be  given  to  the  President  to  establish  one  or  more 
temporary  military  posts  across  ^e  Mexican  line  in  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
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huA,  where  tbese  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Uvea  and  property  of 
American  and  Mexican  citizena  against  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  lawless  rovers  on  that  remote  region.  The  ee- 
tablishment  of  one  such  post  at  a  point  called  Arispe,  in  Sonora,  in  a 
country  now  almost  depopulated  by  the  hostile  inroads  of  the  Indians 
from  our  side  of  the  line,  would,  it  is  believed,  have  prevented  much  injury 
and  cruelties  during  the  past  season.  A  state  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
prevails  on  that  distant  nrontier.  Life  and  property  are  there  wholly  in- 
secure. The  population  of  Arizona,  now  numbering  more  than  ten 
thousand  souls,  is  practically  destitute  of  government,  of  laws,  or  of  any 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Murder,  rapine,  and  other  crimes,  are 
committed  with  iuipunity.  I  therefore  again  odl  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  territorial  government  over  Arixona. 

3.  "  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  once  more  eamestlj  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the 
naval  force  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  passing  in  transit  across  the  Panama, 
Nicaragua  and  Tehuantepec  routes,  againct  sudden  and  lawless  outbreaks 
and  depredations.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  employed  in  former 
messages  in  support  of  this  measure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people,  and  the  security  of  vast  amounts  of  treasure  passing 
and  repassing  over  one  or  more  of  these  routes  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  may  be  deeply  involved  in  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

4.  "  I  would,  also,  again  recommend  to  Congress  that  authority  be 
given  to  the  President  to  employ  the  naval  force  to  protect  American  mer- 
chant vessels,  their  crews  ana  cargoes,  against  violent  and  lawless  seizure 
and  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  American  States, 
when  these  countries  may  be  in  a  disturbed  and  revolutionary  condition. 
The  mere  knowledge  that  such  an  authority  had  been  conferred,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  would  of  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  the  evil.  Neither 
would  this  require  any  additional  appropriation  for  the  naval  service. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  Uie  grant  of  this  authority  is,  that 
Congress,  by  conferring  it,  would  violate  the  Constitution  —  that  it  would 
be  a  transfer  of  the  war-making,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  war  declaring 
power  to  the  Executive." 

The  President  proceeds  to  argue  the  lawfulness  and  -  expediency  of  in- 
Testing  him  with  all  this  imperial  power  to  plunge  our  country,  at  his  own 
discretion,  in  wars  without  number  or  end.  We  cannot  suppose  it  possible 
that  Congress  will  for  a  moment  listen  to  requests  that  seem  to  us  so  in- 
sane, and  so  sure  to  bring  on  speedy  and  interminable  collisions  with  our 
sister  republics.  Once  establish  such  a  precedent,  and  it  may  in  time,  if 
not  very  soon,  lead  the  way  to  a  despotism,  under  republican  forms,  as  in- 
tolerable as  that  of  ancient  Cesars,  or  modern  Czars.  Authorize  the  Presi- 
dent at  discretion  to  enter  another  country  '<  with  sujffieieni  foreCf  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future  P  " 
Empower  him  to  proclaim  at  will  a  crusade  against  Mexico,  or  any  other 
weflii,  distracted  State,  and  pour  into  it,  under  oui  sanction,  and  with  all 
our  resources,  a  gang  of  legalized  fillibusters  to  commit,  with  little  or  no 
restraint,  all  sorts  of  violence  and  outrage  F  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
Congress  will  ever  sanction  so  bold  a  scheme  of  wrong  and  mischief.  The 
inauguration  of  such  a  policy  would,  sooner  or  later,  prove  our  ruin.  The 
shores  of  time  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  republics  overwhelmed  by 
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the  fatal  recoil  of  just  such  measures.  K  such  powers  as  the  President 
asks,  shall  be  given  him,  Congress  might  almost  as  well  disband  at  once, 
and  leaT3  the  government,  in  fact  as  well  as  form,  entirely  in  his  hands ;  a 
centralization  with  a  vengeance,  a  Republican  Czar. 


JOSEPH  STURGK 

In  the  fair  land  o'erwatched  by  Ischia*s  mountains, 

Across  the  charmed  bay 
Whose  blue  waves  keep  with  Capri's  silver  fountains 

Perpetual  holiday, 
A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten, 

His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 
And  Rome's  great  altar  smokes  with  gums  to  sweeten 

A  name  that  stinks  to  heaven. 
And,  while  all  Naples  thrills  with  mute  thanksgiving. 

The  Court  of  England's  Queen 
For  the  dead  monster,  so  abhorred  while  livinjr 

In  mourning  garb  is  seen. 

With  a  true  sorrow  Qod  rebukes  that  feigning : 

By  lone  Edgbaston's  side 
Stands  a  great  city,  in  the  sky's  sad  raining, 

Bare-neaded  and  wet-eyed ! 
Silent,  for  once,  the  restless  hive  of  labor, 

Save  the  low  funeral  tread. 
Or  voice  of  craftsman  whispering  to  his  neighbor 

The  good  deeds  of  the  dead. 
For  him  no  minster's  chant  of  the  immortals 

Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin ; 
No  mitred  priest  swung  back  the  heavenly  portals 

To  let  the  white  soul  in ; 
But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful  faces 

In  the  low  hovel's  door, 
And  prayevs  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by-plaoes 

And  Ghettos  of  the  poor. 
The  pallid  toiler,  and  the  negro  chattel. 

The  vagrant  of  the  street, 
The  human  dice  wherewith  in  games  of  battle 

The  lords  of  earth  compete, 
Touched  with  a  grief  that  needs  no  outward  draping. 

All  swelled  the  long  lament ; 
Of  grateful  hearts,  instead  of  marble,  shaping 

His  viewless  monument ! 
For  never  yet,  with  ritual  pomp  and  splendor, 

In  the  long  heretofore, 
A  heart  more  loyal,  warm,  and  true,  and  tender 

Has  England's  turf  closed  o'er. 

And,  if  there  fell  from  out  her  grand  old  steeples 

No  crash  of  brazen  wail, 
The  murmurous  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples 

Swept  in  on  every  gale. 
It  came  from  Holstein's  birchen-belted  meadows, 

And  from  the  trooic  calms 
Of  Indian  islands  in  tne  sun-smit  shadows 

Of  Occidental  pcdms 
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From  the  locked  roadsteads  of  the  Bothnian  peasants. 

And  harbors  of  the  Finn, 
Where  war's  worn  victims  saw  his  gentle  presence 

Come  sailing,  Christ  like,  in,  % 

To  seek  the  lost,  to  build  the  old  waste-places, 

To  link  the  hostile  shores 
Of  severing  seas,  and  sow  with  England's  daisies 

The  moss  of  Finland's  moors. 

Thanks  for  the  good  man's  beautiful  example, 

.  Who  in  the  vilest  saw 
Some  sacred  crypt  or  altar  of  a  temple 

Still  V06I1I  with  Qod's  law; 
And  heard,  with  tender  ear,  the  spirit  sighing 

As  from  its  prison  cell, 
Fraying  for  pity,  like  the  mournful  cr}'ing 

Of  Jonah  out  of  hell. 
Not  his  the  golden  pen's  or  lip's  persuasion, 

But  a  fine  sense  of  right. 
And  truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 
His  faith  and  works,  like  streams  that  intermingle, 

In  the  same  channel  ran  ; 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  kept  single, 

Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  man. 
The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 

He  joined  to  courage  strong, 
And  love  outreaching  unto  all  God's  creatures 

With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 
Tender  as  woman ;  manliness  and  meekness 

In  him  were  so  allied, 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  weakness, 

Saw  but  a  singie  side. 
Men  failed,  betrayed  him ;  but  his  zeal  seemed  nourished 

By  failure  and  by  fall ; 
Still  large  faith  in  human  kind  he  cherished, 

And  in  God's  love  for  aU. 

And  now  he  rests ;  his  greatness  and  his  sweetness 

No  more  shall  seem  at  strife ; 
And  death  has  moulded  into  calm  completeness 

The  statue  of  his  life. 
Where  the  dews  glisten,  and  the  song-birds  warble, 

His  dust  to  dust  is  laid. 
In  Nature's  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 

To  shame  its  modest  shade. 
The  forges  glow,  the  hammers  all  are  ringing ; 

Beneath  its  smoky  veil, 
Hard  by  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 

Its  clamorous  iron  flail ; 
But  round  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 

And  the  sweet  heaven  above  — 
The  fitting  symbol  of  a  life  of  duty 

Transfigured  into  love ! 

J«Zy  21«<,  I80O.  J'  G.  W. 
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LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hon.  Amaba  Walker,  in  his  late  visit  to 
England,  bore  certain  resolutions  of  onrs  to  tiie  ix)ndon  Peace  Society. 
AA  account  of  his  reception  was  by  accident  omitted  in  our  last,  but  we 
now  copy  it  from  the  Herald  af  Peace, 

"  The  friends  of  Peace  in  this  country  hare  lately  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  among  them  one  of  the  most  actiye  and  earnest  of  their 
coadjutors  from  the  other  side  of  tibe  Atlantic.  Mr.  Amasa  Walker,  one 
of  tne  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  has  lately  visited 
this  country.  As  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  communication  from  that  Socieiy 
to  our  own,  a  meeting  of  friends  and  members  was  called  at  tUe  office,  19 
New  Broad  Street,  on  Monday,  July  18,  1659.  Mr.  John  Morely  was 
called  to  the  chair,  who,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  introduced  the  honor- 
able gentleman  to  the  meeting. 

''Mr.  Walker,  after  reading  the  resolutions  which  he  was  commissoned 
to  communicate  from  the  American  Peaee  Society,  addressed  those  assem- 
bled at  considerable  length,  explaining  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
the  Peace  cause  in  the  IJ  nited  States,  and  expressing  in  very  cordial  spirit 
the  strong  interest  and  syrmpathy  felt  by  our  Transatlantic  friends  in  the 
exertions  and  trials  of  their  mllow-laborers  in  this  country. 
^  Rev.  W.  H.  Black,  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  several  other  en- 
tlemen,  took  part  in  (iie  conversation,  after  whioh  Rev.  Ubnrt  Richabd, 
having  earnestly  reciprocated  the  kind  feelings  to  whioh  Mr.  Walker  had 
ffiven  utterance,  for  himself  and  to  those  he  represented,  moved  the 
following  resolutions,  which  weve  seconded  by  Mr.  Black,  and  carried 
unanimously : — 

1.  *^That  this  meeting  greets,  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  the 
presence  amongst  us  of  our  honored  friend  Mr.  Amasa  Walker,  both^  as 
representative  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  on  account  of  the  high 
esteem  we  cherish  for  him  parseiiallv,  aad  for  the  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

2.  *' That  t&e  meeting  fully  aoknowiedges  the  vital  importance  of  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
communioated  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  tfelation  to  the  system  of  rivalry  in  arm- 
aments which  is  weighing  so  heavily  upon  Europe ;  and  the  dut^  of  the 
friends  of  Peace  to  use  their  tttm«ist  efforts  to  urge  upon  the  attention  both 
of  governments  and  peoples  the  manifold  md  ruinous  evils  which  spring 
from  that  system,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  practical  means  for 
introducing  witlioitt  delay  the  pvooess  of  mutual  and  simultaneous  redac- 
tion of  armaments. 

3.  ^  That  we  desire  our  friend  Mr.  Walker,  to  convey  to  our  fellow- 
laborers  in  America  the  warm  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  friendshipy 
and  the  pleasu^  with  which  we  luure  witnessed  their  friithful  and  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  peace  through  evil,  report  and  good  report.** 


CoiCPARATTVE  COST  OF  THE  Wak-Oahe. — ^Laroque  gives  the  total  mil- 
itary and  naval  forces  of  Europe  as  2,800,000  men.  The  cost  of  these  ar- 
mies and  their  ammunition  exceeds  (400,000,  besides  interest  on  the  value 
of  lands,  fortifications,  arsenals,  &c,  (150,000,000  more,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Labor  of  these  legions  of  men,  estimated  at  (150,000,000 ;  making  a  total 
annual  war-tax  on  European  industry  of  over  (700,000,000,  besides  the 
interest  on  nearly  (1,000,000,000  war-debts.  A  low  estimate,  much 
below  the  real  truth,  yet  an  amount  sufficiently  startling.    Two  or  three 
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hundred  times  bm  much  spent  by  Europe  alone  to  prepare  for  war,  as  all 
Chriatians  are  now  spendmg  to  evangelise  950,000,000  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans and  Heathens ! 


A  Child's  Sympathy — "  I  only  cribp  with  hkb."— ^A  poor  widow, 
the  mother  of  two  little  girls,  used  to  call  on  them,  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  for  a  report  of  the  good  they  had  done .  One  night  the  oldest  hesi- 
tated in  her  repl^  to  her  mother's  question,  '  What  kindness  have  vou 
shown  P'  and  timidly  answered,  "  I  don't  know,  mother."  The  mother, 
touched  with  the  tone  of  the  answer,  resolved  to  unravel  the  mystery ;  and 
the  little,  sensitive  thing,  when  re-assured,  went  on  to  say,  '*  On  going  to 
aehool  this  morning,  I  found  little  Annie  G.,  who  has  been  absent  some 
days,  crying  very  hard.  I  asked  her,  mother,  why  she  cried  so,  and  that 
made  her  cry  more,  so  that  I  could  not  help  leaning  my  head  on  her  neck, 
and  crying  too.  Then  her  sobs  grew  less  and  less,  till  she  told  me  of  her 
dear,  little,  baby  brother,  whom  she  had  nursed  so  long  and  loved  so 
much ;  how  he  had  sickened,  grown  pale  and  thin,  whining  with  pain,  until 
he^  died,  and  then  they  put  him  from  her  forever.  Mother,  she  told  me 
this ;  and  then  she  hid  her  face  in  her  book,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
brealL.  Mother,  I  could  not  help  putting  my  face  on  the  other  page  of  the 
book,  and  crying  too,  just  as  hard  as  she  did.  After  we  had  cried  together 
a  long  time,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  she  hugged  and  kissed  me,  tell- 
ing me  I  had  done  her  good.  Mother,  I  don't  know  how  I  did  her  good, 
for  I  only  cried  with  her ;  indeed,  I  did  nothing  but  cry  with  her.  I'hat  is 
all  I  can  tell,  mother,  for  I  can't  tell  how  I  did  her  good." 


UNREASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS  ON  PEACE. 

There  are  many  such ;  but  we  now  refer  only  to  the  expectations  of  suc- 
cess in  this  cause  as  exceedingly  disproportionate  to  the  means  thus  far 
used  in  its  prosecution.  Not  a  few  even  of  its  steadfttst  friends  have  beeuy 
and  may  still  be,  cakukting  on  vastly  greater,  as  well  as  speedier,  resi:dts 
than  they  can  reasonably  expect. 

Look  at  some  of  the  ikcts  in  the  case.  Here  is  a  custom,  co-extensive 
and  nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race,  rooted  in  tlie  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature,  woven  into  the  web  and  woof  of  all  sodety ,  imbedded  in  tiie 
structure  of  every  government,  and  uphdd  in  ceasdess  activity  by  prejudice 
and  power  all  over  the  earth.  If  we  take  countries  blest  with  the  light  of 
a  religion  whose  very  birth*song  was  Peace,  we  find  the  support  of  this 
custom  in  the  utmost  vigor  possible  to  be  the  chief  aim  alike  of  rulsra 
and  people,  the  grand,  all-absorbing  interest  European  Christendom  alone» 
in  paying  for  past  wars,  and  in  preparing  for  future  ones,  spends  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  and  employs  three  or  four  millions  of  men, 
some  of  them  the  ablest  and  best  cultivated  minds,  in  sustaining  her  gigan- 
tic war-system. 

Now,  to  do  away  this  custom,  thus  entrenched  and  fortified,  what  have 
the  friends  of  Qod  and  man  done  in  the  cause  of  peace  ?  Why,  in  forty- 
four  years  they  have  expended  an  average  of  perhaps  six  or  eight  thouMBd 
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dollars  a  year,  and  even  now  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand.    Here  is  end  i 

dollar  for  peace  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  for  war ;  and,  in  the  1 

teeth  of  the  world's  immemorial  usage  and  prejudices,  we  are  expected  with  | 

this  single  dollar  to  counteract  and  do  away  what  a  hundred  thousand  are 
spent  to  uphold  (  We  must  do  this  at  once,  or  very  soon,  if  we  would  prove 
the  success  or  feasibility  of  ou/  cause ;  and  because  the  war-system  stil^ 
continues,  and  nations  occasionally  engage  in  actual  war,  despite  our 
one  dollar  used  to  resist  the  mischief  done  by  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars under  the  war-system,  we  are  sagely  told  that  nothing  is  done,  or 
indeed  can  be,  to  abolish  or  abate  this  mighty  evil !  'Why,  see,'  they  tell 
us,  *how  little  is  effected.  You  have  been  at  work  more  than  forty  years, 
and  still  men  continue  as  warlike  as  ever,  keep  a  death-grasp  upon  their 
war-system,  and,  when  sufficiently  tempted,  plunge  as  madly  as  ever  into 
actual  war.'  And  would  any  man  in  his  senses  expect  such  infinitessimal 
efforts  to  work  out  in  a  single  generation  a  decisive  or  very  perceptible 
change  in  the  world's  habits  on  such  a  subject  ?  No ;  the  wonder  is  that 
we  have  accomplished  so  much,  vastly  more  than  we  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect; and,  looking  at  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  doubt  whether  any  enter, 
prise  of  benevolence  or  reform  has  ever  achieved  so  much  in  proportion  to 
^he  means  used. 

We  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  skepticism  which  so  many  even 
good  men  indulge  on  this  subject.  They  treat  no  other  cause  so.  Apply 
this  treatment  to  the  missionary,  the  temperance,  or  any  other  enterprise, 
and  almost  every  one  would  at  once  condemn  such  unfairness.  Every  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  feasibility  or  actual  success  we  could,  if  so  disposed, 
transfer,  with  fatal  effect,  to  the  most  prosperous  enterprise  now  in  pro- 
gress. Let  the  friends  of  God  and  man  take  hold  of  this  cause  in  down- 
right earnest,  doing  as  much  for  this  as  for  any  other  in  proportion  to  its 
wants  i  and  in  a  few  years  there  would  be  scarce  a  shadow  of  doubt  respect- 
ing the  feasibility  or  its  actual  success.  All  the  cause  needs,  under  God's 
promised  blessing,  is  a  right  and  adequate  use  of  the  means  he  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Such  means  we  are  trying  to  use  as  far  as  we 
can ;  but  we  need  a  hundred-fold  increase  of  aid  from  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. God  grant  that  his  people  may  ere  long  wake  to  its  importance  and 
its  claims.  It  is  in  their  power,  with  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  to  prevent 
all  further  wars  in  Christendom,  and  put  an  end  in  due  time  to  her  whole 
war^^system. 


Contributions.  —  We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  are  encourag- 
ing us  with  their  spontaneous  contributions.  We  hope  cUl  our  friends  will 
soon  do  likewise.  We  greatly  need  their  aid ;  and,  as  we  can  seldom  see 
them  for  the  purpose,  we  hope  they  will,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  for* 
ward  to  our  office  what  they  have  to  give. 


To  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  irill 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  best,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. . 

or  To  Ministers  OF*T^  Gospel — thdftavocate  is  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  tie  welcowie,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

^T*  Sent  gMtis  to  every  member  of  ^the^ocieiy,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  wh^preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  take's  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 
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WAR  A  LIBEL  UPON  CHMSTLiNITY. 

The  existence  of  such  a  ciistom  as  war  among  nations  calling 
themselves  ChristianSy  is  a  standing  libel  on  the  gospel  they  pre- 
fess.  What  an  utter  and  glaring  contradiction  of  its  spirit,  its 
principles  and  its  aims  I  Tet  how  long  has  it  continued  I  The 
war-degeneracy  of  the  Church,  begun  early  in  the  third  century, 
CousttmoBLated  in  the  fourth  by  her  union  with  the  state  under 
Constantine,  aod  thenceforward  extending,  over  the  whole  of  her 
Bubsequent  hiBtory»  has  grossly  belied  the  pacific  character  of  our 
i^eligion,  and  shorn  it  of  no  small  part  of  its  primitivo  beauty^ 
loveliness  and  glory.  When  the  chosen  choir  of  heaven  chanted 
9yer  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  their  song  of  peace  and  good-will ; 
when  our  Saviour,  not  only  through  life,  but  even  ^n  death  itself; 
^ught  and  exemplified  the  peaceful  principles  of  his  gospel; 
yhen  his  Apostles  in  like  manner  carried  the  same  principled 
from  city  to  city,  firom  kingdom  tx>  kingdom  ;  when  his  disciples, 
without  exception,  followed  his  example  of  never  returning  curse 
ibr  curse,  blow  for  blow,  but  meekly  bowed  their  ^ead^  to  the 
^e  or  the  gibbet  of  their  persecutors ;  so  long  as  the  whole 
Church  thus  stood  forth  before  the  world  in  the  stainless  panoply 
of  peace,  ji^st  so  long  did  Christianity  commend  itself  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  make  rapid  progress  towards  the  spir- 
itual conquest  of  the  world.  The  war-degeneracy  of  tb^  Church 
^as  her  grand  heresy,  and  did  more  than  anything  else  to  pagan* 
UQ  her  character,  and  pave  the  way  for  that  flood  of  evils  which 
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ovenqpreftd  Chrifttendom  duriDg  the  middle  ages.  Nerer  was 
there  a  grosser  or  more  fatal  perversion;  and  ever  since  she  has 
fi>r  the  most  part  belied  the  peaceful  principles  of  her  gospel,  and 
provoked  the  wrath  or  the  scorn  of  mankind. 
.  Truth  extorts  this  humiliating  confession.  The  history  of  the 
nominal  Ghnrch,  the  only  one  known  at  the  time,  was  written  for 
centuries  in  blood.  How  often  did  the  professed  followers  of  tho 
Prince  of  Peace  meet  to  slaughter  one  another  I  How  many 
millions  perished  by  their  hands  in  the  Crusades,  in  wars  with 
the  Mohammedans,  in  the  religious  wars  among  themselves  con* 
sequent  on  the  Heformation !  How  often  did  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  lead  forth  armies  to  battle  I  How  common, 
fer  msre  than  a  thousand  years,  for  Christains  ifi  pray  the  God 
of  Peace  to  aid  them  in  butchering  one  another,  and  then  to  re- 
turn solemn  thanks  for  the  slaughter  of  thousands  a^d  scores  uf 
tjtiousands  of  their  own  brethren  I  When  Magdeburg  wa3  a 
smoking  heap  of  ruins,  and  thirty  thousand  of  her  citizens,  men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  rotting  in  her  streets,  or  roasted  in  tho 
ashes  of  their  own  dwellings,  the  victorious  general  ordered  a 
Te  Deum  to  be  publicly  chanted  in  gratitude  to  their  common 
God  1  So  has  it  been  for  some  fifteen  centuries ;  nor  can  the 
most  nefarious  war  even  now  be  waged,  but  the  Church,  in  the 
Old  World,  if  not  in  the  New,  must  be  made,  by  her  prayers  and 
praises,  a  party  in  this  work  of  hell.  The  Archbishop  of  Bng^- 
land  still  composes,  for  use  in  all  her  sanctuaries,  a  solemn  fonn 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  such  savage  butcheries  as  were  per* 
petratcd,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  upon  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Afghans  I 

Tell  us  not,  such  cases  are  exceptions  for  which  the  Chnrch 
has  little  or  no  ^responsibility.  Exceptions  1  Alas  I  peace  is  the 
exception  ;  war,  the  rule.  The  evil,  too,  is  more  or  less  in  her 
own  bosom.  Does  she  not  allow  her  members,  without  rebuke, 
to  live  by  this  trade  of  blood  7  Has  she  for  ages  excluded  the 
warrior  from  her  communion  ?  Has  she  once,  for  the  last  fifteen 
hundred  years,  borne  her  united  testimony  before  the  world 
against  this  custom  as  inconsistent  with  the  gospel  1  Nay,  has 
she  not  fawned  on  the  warrior,  and  consecrated  his  banners,  and 
followed  him  with  her  prayers  for  success,  and  crowned  him  on 
his  return  with  laurels  ?  Are  not  her  most  venerable  temples  to 
ibis  day  filled  with  the  trophies  of  war  ?    Did  not  Col.  Gardiner 
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one  of  her  favorite  sons,  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Doddridge 
bimseify  one  of  her  brightest  luminaries,  write  his  eulogy  withdut 
a  single  rebnke  upon  his  profession  of  blood  ?  Nor  is  it  many^ 
years  since  no  man  in  the  British  £mpire  could  take  ont  a  conu 
mission,  as  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  for  the  wholesale, 
butchery  of  his  fellow-men,  without  a  certificate  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  not  a  note  of  alarm,  scarce 
a  whisper  of  rebuke  or  displeasure,  was  heard  from  the  presses, 
or  pulpits  of  Christendom.  Alas  I  do  not  Christians  even  now 
join  men  of  the  world  in  idolizing  the  demi-gods  of  war,  train 
some  of  their  own  children  to  this  work  of  death,  and  teach  the 
rest  to  admire  war  and  the  warrior  f 

No  wondflC*  ^•B^  at  the  consequent  rtproaches  upon  Ckri«« 
tianity.  Mark  the  bitter,  withering  sarcasms  of  infidelity :  "Te 
bungling  soul-physicians  I  "  exclaims  Voltaire,  '*  to  bellow  for  an 
hour  or  more  against  a  few  flea-bites,  and' not  say  a  word  about 
that  horrible  distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces  I  Burn  your 
books,  ye  moralizing  philosophers  I  Of  what  avail  is  humanity, 
benevolence,  meekness,  temperance,  piety,  when  half  a  pound  of 
lead  shatters  my  body ;  when  I  expire,  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
under  pains  unspeakable ;  when  my  eyes,  at  their  last  opening, 
see  my  native  town  all  in  a  blaze,  and  the  last  sounds  I  hear  are 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  women  and  children  expiring  amidst 
the  mine  ?  " 

,  Nor  is  Judaism  less  severe  in  her  taunts.  When  a  celebrated 
advocate  of  foreign  missions  was  announced  to  preach  at  Fal- 
mouth, England,  a  Jew  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  this 
Botice:  "Our  Messiah,  when  he  comes,  will  establish  a  system 
of  mercy,  peace  and  kindness  upon  earth ;  while  among  yoa 
Christians,  only  disputes,  animosities  and  cruelties  mark  your 
progress  through  the  world.  Possibly  your  religion  sanctiona 
these  things ;  ours  does  not.  With  us,  the  goodness  and  benefi* 
cence  alone  of  the  Mosaic  laws  constitute  their  grand  authority,, 
and  proclaim  aloud  their  emanation  f^om  a  God  of  love.  We 
want  no  better,  we  expect  no  better,  till  Messiah  shall  indeed 
come.  Then  will '  every  man  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree ; 
nation  shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more ;  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  .them.'  Has  this  golden  era  of  peace  and  love  ever 
yet  been  witnessed  ?  Speak,  Christians,  speak  candidly ;  has  it 
been  once  seen  through  the  last  eiffhteen  hundred  vears  f '' 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

1.  Consider  its  feasibility.  Efforts^  made  by  Christians  aa 
tkey  might  and  should  be,  would  be  sure  to  banish  war  ere  long^ 
ihym  Christendom,  and  eventually  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
^arth.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  the  case.  War  is  just  as 
curable  as  any  other  evil,  and  requires  for  its  extinction  only  the 
iheans  of  God's  appointment.  There  is  no  more  need  of  this 
custom  than  there  is  of  duelling  or  the  slave-trade.  It  exists 
solely  because  men  in  their  folly  still  choose  it ;  its  continuance 
depends  entirely  on  their  choice ;  and  whenever  you  can  change 
that  choice,  and  make  the  mass  of  mankind  resolve  that  war 
thall  cease,  it  must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end  forever.  Such  a 
change  is  clearly  possible ;  already  is  it  actually  taking  place 
under  the  influence  of  this  cause  ;  and  nations  will  one  day  find 
it  just  as  easy  for  (hem  to  settle  their  difficulties  without  war,  as 
the  members  of  a  church  now  do  theirs  without  duels.  A  variety 
of  substitutes  might  be  adopted  &r  more  efiectual  than  the  sword 
for  all  purposes  of  protection  and  redress. 

2.  But  you  tell  us  perhaps,  '  make  men  Christians,  and  then 
wars  will  cease.'  What  sort  of  Christians  ?  Sorely  not  such  as 
have  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  been  butchering  one  another. 
Convert  men  to  theto^Z^  gospel,  to  its  pacific  as  well  as  its  other 
truths,  to  a  kind  of  Christianity  that  shall  forbid  them  to  fight  in 
any  case  ;  then,  but  only  then,  will  the  spread  of  our  rdigioa 
insure  the  abolition  of  this  custom  as  a  matter  of  cdurse.  Chris, 
tianity  has  for  ages  been  steadily  gaining  ground  in  Christendom  • 
and  yet  in  the  last  century  have  her  standing  warriors  increased 
some  six  hundred  per  cent.,  from  half  a  million  to  more  than 
three  millions.    Can  such  a  Christianity  put  an  end  to  war  ? 

8.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  merely  to  support  and  to  propagate 
amy  form  of  Christianity  which  neglects  to  apply  the  only  part  of 
the  gospel  that  can  ever  abolish  this  custom.  For  such  a  results 
we  rely  of  course  upon  the  gospel,  but  only  on  the  gospel  righiiy 
applied.  Such  an  application  is  indispensable.  What  is  the  gos. 
pel?  Merely  a  collection  of  principles  which  can  produce  no 
result  without  an  application,  any  more  than  medicine  can  cure  & 
sick  man  who  does  not  take  it.  How  does  the  gospel  convert 
the  sinner  ?  Only  by  its  truths  addressed  to  his  soul.  How  will 
it  ever  abolish  Paganism  t  Solely  by  being  sent  and  implied  to 
Paganism.    How  can  it  reclaim  the  blasphemer  or  the  Sabbath: 
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breaker  ?  Only  by  a  direct,  specific  application  to  their  sin^. 
In  no  other  way  can  it  cure  any  moral  evil ;  and  in  like  manner 
must  we  apply  the  gospel  to  war,  before  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity will  insure  a  corresponding  prevalence  of  peace.  * 
5.  But  are  you  waiting  for  the  millenium  to  come,  and  saying 
that  when  it  does  come,. —  never  before, — peace  will  follow  as  « 
matter  of  course  ?  Very  true ;  and  so  will  repentance  and  faith 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  how  are  you  to  reach  the  mil- 
lenium ?  "Would  you  first  get  into  the  millenium,  and  then  con- 
vert the  world  ?  Is  the  millenium  alone  to  make  men  Christiandf 
or  is  the  making  of  all  men  Christians  to  be  itself  the  millenium^? . 
How  would  you  introduce  a  millenium  of  repentance  ?  SimpTy 
by  first  filling  the  world  with  repentance — with  men  penitent  for 
their  sins.  How  a  millenium  of  faith  f  Solely  by  filling  iBo 
world  with  faith  —  with  believers  in  Jesus.  How  then  a  mil- 
lenium of  peace  ?  In  the  same  way  ;  for  peace,  like  repentance 
and  faith,  must  come  before  the  millenium,  as  one  of  its  indispen- 
sable harbingers,  or  along  m(h  the  millenium,  as  one  of  its  insep- 
arable concomitants ;  for  unless  men  are  converted  to  peace  ob 
fast  as  they  are  to  God,  such  a  conversion  of  the  Ivhole  world 
plainly  could  not  ensure  its  entire,  perpetual  pacification. 

Remember,  then,  the  absolute  necessity  of  proper  and  adequate 
means  ;  and  use  all  in  your  power.  Can  you  write,  or  speak,  or 
pray  for  this  cause  ?  Then  do  so.  Have  you  influence  ?  Use  it. 
Have  you  money  ?  Be  sure  to  give  a  portion  of  it ;  nor  forget 
how  much  the  cause  needs  such  aid.  We  must  support  agencie!*, 
send  forth  lecturers,  and  scatter  periodicals,  tracts  and  other  pub- 
lications through  the  land.  Such  operations,  altogether  indis- 
pensable, require  a  large  amount  of  funds ;  and  Christians  shoui<d 
at  length  give  to  this  cause  as  liberally  as  they  do  to  other  causes 
that  aim  in  like  manner  at  the  glory  of  God  in  the  present  and 
immortal  welfare  of  mankind. 


BEARING   OF  PEACE  ON  THE  WORLD'S   CONVERSION. 

The  grand  object  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  men  is  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  For  this  he  grants  the  day  and  the  mean% 
of  grace  ;  for  this  he  revealed  his  will  in  his  Word  ;  for  this  his 
own  Son  came  from  heaven  to  the  Cross,  and  his  Spirit  is  now  4t 
Vork  on  the  hearts  of  men  to  renew  them  in  his  image,  and  reh- 
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der  th^m  meet  for  heaven.    The  whole  course  of.  his  providence 
converges  to  this  same  result,  and  the  most  important  service  o 
his  children  is  found  in  their  co-operation  with  him  for  the  ac* 
complishment  of  this  great  end. 

It  is  in  this  view  we  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Peace  —  iia  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  our  race.  There  are  in- 
deed many  other  arguments  to  enforce  its  claims  ;  but  with  us  all 
the  rest  put  together,  have  not  half  the  weight  or  efiectual  force 
of  this  alone.  We  deem  it  an  indispensable  pioneer  and  auxil- 
iaiy  in  the  great  work  of  the  world's  salvation  ;  and  never,  till 
peace  shall  be  permanently  established  wherever  the  gospel  pre- 
vails, and  the  whole  war-system  be  banished  from  every  Chris- 
tian land,  can  we  hope  to  see  any  considerable  part  of  the  un« 
evangelized  nations  converted  to  Christianity. 

On  this  point  let  us  learn  wisdom  from  God's  own  example. 
He  has  always  treated  war  as  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  peace  as  requisite  to  its  spread  and  triumph.  What 
time  did  he  select  for  our  Saviour's  great  mission  from  heaven  f 
A  time  when  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  in  token  of  general 
peace  and  tranquility,  was  shut  more  than  twenty  years  :  a  longer 
period  of  rest  from  war  than  had  then  been  known  for  ages.  £e- 
Tiew  the  history  of  his  church  from  that  day  to  this  ;  and  where 
.will  you  find  her  eras  of  zealous,  successful  evangelization  ?  Not 
in  war,  but  in  peace  almost  alone ;  and  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  general  peace,  more  has  been  done  towards  the  world's 
conversion  to  God  than  had  been  done  for  many  centuries  before. 
.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  shoqld  deem  Peace  es 
nential  to  this  work.  The  missionary  enterprise  aims  to  spread 
Christianity  in  saving  power  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  if  peace 
is  confessedly  one  of  its  fruits  and  promised  results,  it  certainly 
must  of  course  go  along  with  the  gospel.  We  need  a  revival 
among  ourselves  of  its  pacific  principles  as  indispensable  to  pre* 
pare  us  for  this  work.  We  can  give  to  the  heathen  a  Christiaui^ 
no  better  than  we  possess  at  home.  Ours  must  be  the  prototype 
.of  theirs.  The  character  of  the  church  must  ever  be  the  model 
of  her  converts  ;  they  will  embrace  the  kind  of  Christianity  ex- 
hibited before  them ;  and,  if  that  is  in  any  respect  defective,  its 
imperfections  will  all  be  stamped  upon  them  in  bold  relief.  So 
we  find  it  everywhere.  The  converts  to  Popery  among  pagans 
have  notoriously  been  a  species  of  baptised    idolaters^  coontef* 
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parts  oi  PapiBte  at  home  ;  aad,  since  whole  nations  in  Europo 
were  first  driven  into  a  nominal  Christianity  by  the  sword^  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  religion  of  their  descendants  is  now  the  patr 
xoness  of  a  war-system  the  most  terribly  effective  the  world  ever 
saw.  If  rum-drinkers  ourselves,  we  shall  spread  a  rum-Kirinkij^ 
Christianity;  if  sltfve-holders,  a  slave-holding  Christianity;  ^ 
warriors,  or  abettors  of  war,  a  war-tolerating  Christianity.  Every 
.point  of  our  faith,  every  aspect  of  our  character,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  impress  upon  our  converts  among  the  heathen  ;  and,  ^ 
peace  is  a  part  of  our  religion,  we  should  of  course  prepare  tp 
enforce  it  aright  all  over  the  earth. 

We  must,  then,  m<}uire  what  the  gospel  teaches  on  this  sub- 
ject.    '^  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  ;   for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.    Blessed  are  th«  merciful ;  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.    Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
and  do  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you.    Do  good  unto 
'bH  men.    If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink.    Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  mitk 
good.     See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man.    Follow 
.peace  with  all  men ;  and  let  all  bitterness,  and  anger,  and  wratb^ 
and  clamor,  be  put  away  from  you,    Whatsoever  ye  would  thi|t 
•men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  tiiem.    Avenge  n<$t 
yourselves ;  but  whoso  smiteth  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  bm. 
the  other  also.    Put  up  thy  sword  ;  for  all  they  that  take  ihf^ 
fiword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.^'    Such  was  the  Christianity 
foretold  by  ancient  prophets ;  and  Isaiah,  when  portraying  it^ 
.xnilienial  triumphs,  represents  it  as  constraining  all  nations  tif 
*  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning^ 
Jiooks,  and  cease  even  from  learning  the  art  of  war  any  more/ 
Surely,  peace  is  quite  essential  to  a  iiiU  prepanition  of  the 
church  for  the  work  of  converting  all  nations  to  the  Christianity 
thns  foretold  by  prophets,  and  ihus  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.    This  work  he  has  assigned  to  his  followers ;  but,  if 
strangers  themselves  to  the  pacific  principles  of  his  gospel,  ojf 
j'eluctant  to  inculcate  them  aright,  are  they  duly  qualified  tp 
teach  all  nations  such  a  religion  of  peace  I    Christiana  they  majr 
be,  and  even  excellent  in  other  respects;  but,  while  defective  oii 
this  point,  are  they  just  the  co-workers  reqiured  by  a  God  of 
peace  for  preaching  his  gospel  of  peace  to  every  creature  ?    They 
may  taaoh  a  pari  of  it;  but  will  (hey  (he  uihoUt    Will  they  «o 
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enforce  its  pacific  principlee  as  to  uproot  the  tJpas  of  war,  an  A 
sweep  awaj  the  entire  mass  of  its  abominations  and  woes?  Will 
"they  not  leave  in  their  converts  the  moral  gangrene  of  war? 

We  may  well  insist,  then,  on  Peace  as  a  part  of  the  prepanitioii 
tieeded  by  Christians  in  quaHfying  them  fnlly  for  the  woA  df 
'converting  the  nations  to  a  pnre,  nnmntilated  gospel.  Had  ti«i 
men  who  first  planted  the  gospel  in  Europe,  trained  their  converts 
to  such  views  and  habits  as  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  prao« 
•tice  of  war  as  utterly  incompatible  with  our  religion  of  peace, 
liow  different  would  have  been  the  whole  history  of  Christendom 
for  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  and  how  much  more  sure  and  more 
rapid  by  far  the  world's  conversion  to  God  I 


WAR  A  DESTROYER  OP  SOULS. 

It  is  high  time  for  Christians  to  consider  what  fearful  faavoe 
*war  makes  of  immortal  souls.  Too  long  has  the  poor  soldier 
l>een  permitted  to  dream  of  wading  through  all  the  atrocities  and 
korrors  of  war  up  to  the  throne  of  an  immaculate,  merciful  God. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  nope  have  ever  ^one  even  from  the 
field  of  blood  to  the  realms  of  gloiy ;  bi3(t,  if  war  is  so  confesa- 
t^ly  notorious  a  hot-bed  of  vice  and  irreli^cm ;  if  it  breathes  ^ 
tpirit,  forms  a  eharaoter,  and  absolutely  enjoins  atrocities  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  if  the  field  of  battle  is 
ill  theatre  for  the  worst  passions  that  ever  rage  in  the  bosom  of 
man ;  if  fieets  and  camps  are,  the  world  over,  proverbial  reser- 
voirs of  impiety,  pollution  and  crime ;  I  dare  not  suppose  tiiat 
9uch  masses  of  moral  putrefaction  are  borne  up  iirto  the  imm^ 
diate  presence  of  Him  in  whose  sight  the  veiy  heavens  are  not 
elean ! 

What  a  destroyer,  tben,  of  immortal  souls  I  Scarce  a  wair 
that  does  not  slay  its  thousands,  its  scores  of  thousands ;  and 
liow  oflen  have  there  fallen  upon  a  single  field  of  battle,  teft 
thousand  I  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand !  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred  thousand  I  No  uncommon  number  this  in 
kncient  warfare ;  and  since  the  dawn  of  the  present  century, 
there  perished  in  less  than  sis  monfts  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
Balf  a  million  of  the  French  alone ;  in  the  wars  of  Alexander  aa4 
Oassar,  it  is  supposed  soiie.  three  miDions  each  ;  in  the  ^waxp  cf 
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Napoleon,  six  mitlions  5  vx  the  wats  of  Jenghiz-Khan,  some  tWrfJ'- 
two  millions ;  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  sixty  mfl* 
lions  each ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  ever  seen,  puts  tlte 
Bum  total  of  its  ravages  from  the  first  at  fourteen  (housand  mH' 
Hans,  eighteen  times  as  many  as  all  the  present  population  of 
our  globe ! 

Will  Christians  never  awake  to  a  subject  so  immensely  impoir- 
"tant  ?  Believers  in  the  gospel,  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
sons  and  daughters  of  tjie  God  of  Peace,  can  you  still  fold  your 
own  hands,  and  let  such  a  fell  destroyer  "of  mankind  for  two 
worlds,  continue  his  work  of  death  and  perdition,  unchecked  by 
any  efforts  or  prayers  from  you  t  Patson. 


THE    WAR-PIIIWCIPLB    KEVEB    F0BGIVE8. 

A  friend  of  peace  once  asked  a  general  on  a  muster-field,  *  What  do  yon 
mean  by  this  array  of  swords,  muskets  and  cannon  ?  '  —  "  We  mean  to  l^e 
avenged  on  our  enemies,  should  they  insult  or  invade  us." — '  But  we  aije 
bound  to  forgive  our  enemies,  should  they  injure  us.' — "So  we  will,"  said 
the  general. — ^*  But,  if  you  really  forgive  them,  what  do  you  want  of  swords, 
rifles  and  cannon  ?'  —  "  To  stab  and  shoot  them."  —  *  But  if  youforgiae 
them,  how  could  youvit  the  same  time  shoot  and  stab  them  ?' — *'  I  think," 
said  the  general,  **  I  can  feel  forgiveness  in  my  heart  towards  my  enemy, 
while  I  am  ahootinff  and  stabbing  him.  'Can  I  not  P" — '  If  you  can,  yoa 
take  a  queer  way  of  showing  it.  How  can  you  show  your  forgiveness  by 
swords  and  guns  ?*  —  ** I  am  sure,"  he  replied,  "it's  more  than  I  can  tell," 
'  Perhaps,'  said  the  peace^man, '  you  have  the  art  of  shooting  and  stabbing 
your  forgiveness  into  the  hearts  of  your  enemies ;  and  it  may  be  the  obje<|t 
4>f  your  review  to  perfect  yourselves  in  this  art  Is  it  so  ?' — "  I  think/' 
replied  he  very  honestly  and  truly^  "  we  are  more  likely  to  perfect  our* 
•elves  in  the  art  of  killing  them." 

'  Could  you,'  inquired  a  peace-man  of  a  military  officer, '  could  you,  aft^ 
a  battle  in  which  you  had  stained  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  your 
.brethren,  ask  God  to  forgive  you  as  you  bad  forgiven  your  enemies?'  — 
'*  I  am  not  a  Christian,"  said  be,  "  nor  do  I  profess  to  foreive  the  wrongs 
done  to  myself  or  country ;  but  I  know  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  and  a 
blasphemer,  if  I  should  ask  God  to  forgive  me  as  I  had  forgiven  my  ene- 
mies, after  I  had  been  killing  them.  When  I  ask  Him  to  forgive  me  asi 
have  my  enemies,  I  will  cease  to  kill  them,  or  to  encourage  others  ifi 
doing  so." 

GLIMPSES  OF  WAR  AS  IT  IS. 

The  spade  is  now  busy  on  the  ground  of  Solferino  and  Magenta.  TlfB 
.manumitted  husbandman,  now  bidden  to  look  up  and  be  cheerful  because 
he  has  been  set  free  gloriously,  ruefully  takes  thought  how  he  shall  remedf 
the  disorder  his  deliverers  have  brought  to  him.  Almost  with  despair  he 
gases  upon  his  crops,  trodden  into  a  mash  by  swiftly-passing  l^oni^; 
i^pon  the  stumps  of  his  vine-treeis,  cut  down  pitilessly  to  warm  his  benii- 
faetors'  soup }  above  .all,  upon  the  memorials  they  have  left  to  him  </ 
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bodies  thrust  barely  a  foot  below  his  soil,  from  which  the  sweltering  sun 
distils  the  thick  miasma  ot  decomposition,  encompassing  him  in  a  cloud 
too  broad  to  travel  out  of.  It  will  be  long  before  those  humdn  abamblet 
can  be  made  to  take  the  smooth,  decent,  tranquil  aspect  of  a  gravevard. 

For  the  people  outside,  who  stood  round  watching  the  fight,  w^ith  bated 
breath,  and  senses  painfully  strained,  it  seemed  a  glorious,  thrilling  specta- 
cle, that  campaign  just  now  played  out ;  this  is  all  no  more  than  the  fine 
coloring  of  a  consumptive  cheek,  or  the  bloom  of  a  rotten  apple.  There 
is  not,  of  all  things  existent,  a  more  repulsive,  coarse,  untheatrical  bus!- 
'bess  than  war,  and  what  it  brings  with  it.  The  delicate  film  of  gaudiness 
rubs  off  in  an  hour ;  the  gold  lace  tarnishes  in  a  night ;  the  bright  uni- 
forms, faded  with  rain  and  puddle  stains,  fall  into  rags,  and  show  great 
patches.  Improvised  camps  become  presently  filthy  swamps  and  open 
aewers.  The  grand  **  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,**  is  vreQ 
enough  in  the  abstract ;  in  its  details  and  private  bearings,  it  is  offensive, 
tomrh  and  overpowering. 

Think  only  of  the  common  hackneyed  expressions  which  pass  so  lightly 


yet  very  few  will  think  of  the  hideous  particulars  these  two  airy 
words  stand  for.  The  *'  splendid  charge  "  is  a  headlong  rush  of  men  on 
"strong  horses  urged  to  their  fullest  speed,  riding  down  and  overwhelming 
an  opposing  mass  of  men  on  foot,  llie  reader's  mind  goes  no  furthef, 
being  content  with  the  infcrmatirm  that  the  enemy's  line  was  **  broken,* 
and  "  gave  way."  It  does  not  fill  in  the  picture.  To  do  so  effectively, 
We  must  think  first  of  an  ordinary  indiWdual  run  down  in  the  public  street 
by  a  horseman  monng  at  an  easy  pace.  The  result  is,  usually,  fracture 
and  violent  contusion.  We  may  strengthen  the  tones  of  the  picture  by 
Betting  this  horseman  at  full  gallop,  and  joining  to  him  a  company  of 
other  flying  horsemen.  How  Will  it  then  be  with  the  unhappy  peiestrian  ? 
So  when  the  "  splendid  charge  "  has  done  its  work,  and  passed  by,  there 
will  be  found  a  sight,  very  mucli  like  the  scene  of  a  irightful  railway 
accident.  There  will  be  the  full  complement  of  backs  broken  in  two ;  of 
arms  twisted  wholly  off;  of  men  impaled  upon  their  own  bayonets;  of 
legs  smashed  up  like  bits  of  firewood  ;  of  heads  sliced  open  like  apples ; 
"'of  other  heads  crunched  into  soft  jelly  by  iron  hoofs  of  horses ;  of  fkcea 
trampled  out  of  all  likeness  to  anytning  human.  This  is  what  skulks  be- 
hind "  a  splendid  charge ! "  This  is  what  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  "  our  fellows  rode  at  them  in  style,"  and  "  cut  them  up  famously." 

Again,  how  often  does  the  commander,  writing  home  in  his  official  des- 
patches, dwell  particularly  on  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Smith,  who, 
finding  the  enemy  were  **  annoying  our  right  a  little,  got  his  gun  "  into 
position,  and  effectually  "  held  them  in  check  ! "  Both  expressions  are  fair 
drawing-room  phrases,  to  be  mentioned  cheerfully  by  ladies'  lips.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  few  fiies  buzzing  about  "  our  right  wing,"  teasing  and  fretting 
**  our  "  men.  And  yet,  properly  translated,  it  signifies  this  :  that  stray 
men  of  that  right  wing  are  now  and  then  leaping  with  a  convulsive  start 
into  the  air,  as  a  Minie  bullet  fiies  with  sharp  sting  through  their  hearts ; 
that  stray  men,  suddenly  struck,  are  rolling  on  the  ground;  that  a  nqan, 
hiere  and  there,  is  dropping  down  quite  suddenly  with  a  shriek,  his  firelock 
tumbling  from  his  hand ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a  series  of  violent  deattt- 
Bcenes  bein|^  enacted  up  and  down  the  long  line. 

The  reading  public,  instructed  by  journals  and  books  of  memoirs,  can 
form  for  itself  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  poor  soldiers  in  hospital,  lying 
on  their  pallets  in  rows,  say  at  Scutari,  having  their  pillows  smoothed  and 
-cooling  drinks  proffered  by  those  kind,  charitable  ladies  who  went  out  to 
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be  their  nurses.  Has  not  the  public  viewed  pdntin^s  of  the  scene  —  the 
sick  warrior  lying  in  comfortable  convalescence,  and  taking  with  grateful 
languor  the  cool  beverage  from  his  gentle  attendant  ?  The  svmpathizing 
puUic  has  also  had  presented  to  it,  in  manly  and  affecting  language  by 
Air.  Russel,  some  pictures  of  those  sufferings  which  fall  under  the  fright- 
ful category  of  gun-shot  wounds.  Doctor  Williamson  has  now  collected  a 
number  of  cases  from  the  late  Indian  mutiny,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
his  profession  ;  take  a  few  samples  from  this  miscellany  as  among  the  real 
horrors  of  war : — 

Private  John  Halliday  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  head,  which 
carried  away  "  a  large  portion  of  the  scalp  and  bone,''  and  left  a  large, 
irreffular  opening  "  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  brain 
might  be  seen  pulsating.  This  injury  was  done  by  bits  of  the  telegraph 
wire  ingeniously  cut  up  into  slugs. — Private  O'Leary  was  stricken  by  a 
large  fragment  of  shell,  and  at  first  appeared  not  to  be  seriously  injured, 
Presently  he  complained  of  headache  and  sickness,  and  a  "  crucial "  in- 
cision was  at  once  made.  Here  was  discovered  a  fracture,  and  an  opening 
left ''  about  the  size  of  a  shilling."  The  dura  mater  at  once  protruded 
through  the  wound  and  was  punctured.  In  a  few  days  convulsive  fits 
came  on,  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  comatose.  Poor  Private  O'Leary  I 
On  post-mortem  examination,  one-half  of  his  head,  internally,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  mass  of  blood  and  "disorganized  cerebral  matter." — Private 
M'Kenzie  had  been  hit  in  the  same  place,  and  had  several  large  fragments 
of  bone  removed  from  him  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  He/s 
saw ;  still  "  inflamation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  "  set  in,  and  the 
Burgeons  thought  of  making  a  closer  examination,  when  a  great  fragment 
of  bone  was  discovered,  **  turned  edgeways,"  and  sticking  into  the  dura 
muter !  Strange  to  say,  Private  M'lCenzie  recovered,  and  is  doing  duty 
now. — Another  soldier  was  brought  in  with  "  nearly  half  the  roof  of  his 
akull  blown  off  by  a  shell,"  yet  who  held  on  till  the  tenth  day. 

A  ball  striking  on  the  scalp  splits  into  two  pieces,  so  stout  is  the  bony 
texture  of  the  skull.  One  fragment,  however,  is  sure  to  penetrate.^  Some- 
times, it  leaves  a  clean  round  hole  with  cracks  radiating  from  it  in  all 
directions,  as  in  a  broken  pane  of^glass.  Often  the  ball  cannot  be  found, 
and  has  to  be  groped  for  unsuccessfully  with  the  probe.  One  wretched 
private  had  to  carry  it  twenty-five  days  in  his  head. — Another  man's  piece 
burst  in  his  hand,  and  part  of  the  lock  got  embedded  under  his  eye,  too 
far  in  to  be  removed.  Many  more  were  afflicted  by  a  ball  making  entrance 
just  behind  the  ear,  and  passing  out  over  the  temple. 

Then  come  the  bayonet  wounds,  jagged,  perplexing  and  painful.  Now 
has  it  been  thrust  violently  through  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  out  at  the 
l)ack,  and  is  as  violently  withdrawn  with  a  peculiar  twist,  whence  come 
Buppuration,  painful  gasping  for  breath,  and  all  manner  of  horrid  accom- 
paniments. Now  it  has  impaled  the  intestines,  producing  strange  com- 
plication. Now  it  has  pierced  the  lower  extremity  of  the  heart,  and, 
curious  to  say,  the  victim  has  lived  five  days.  The  spine  comes  in,  too, 
for  its  share  of  injury.  A  bullet  skims  through  the  body,  smashes  the 
lower  vertebras  of  the  column,  and  makes  its  escape  on  the  other  side. 
"The  bones  come  away  in  little  pieces.  The  new  Minnie  ball  has,  we  are 
told,  the  useful  property  of  shivering  the  bone  into  numberless  splinters 
and  fragments.  The  conical  point  acts  as  a  wedge,  and  the  scattering  of 
the  splinters  adds  much  to  the  inflammation,  oo  the  dismal  catalogue 
runs  oxL-^DickcM*  aU  the  Year  BQuvdt 
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BATTLE    OF    SOLFEBINO. 

InYestigation  proves  the  carnage  of  this  battle  much  greater  than  report- 
ed at  the  time.  The  allies,  (France  and  Sardinia,)  were  at  first  said  to 
have  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  21,000  men ;  but  the  oiBcial  records  of 
the  various  hospitals,  and  other  authentic  documentary  evidence,  now  show 
that  their  real  loss  was  not  less  than  45,000.  The  Austrians  must  have 
lost  a  still  larger  number,  making  the  entire  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
not  much  less  than  100,000  in  all,  or  nearly  one  in  four  of  all  engaged  in 
the  fight. 

We  pres'ime  that  similar  exaggerations  attended  all  accounts  of  the 
war.  The  French  Emperor  sent  home  such  vague,  general  reports  as  be 
deemed  most  likely  to  serve  his  own  ends,  with  little  regard  to  their  truth- 
fulness. We  shall  never  get  at  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  enough  it 
already  ascertained  to  prove  that  not  half  the  evils  of  that  brief  but  terri- 
bly destructive  war  have  yet  been  brought  to  light.  The  whole  tale  would 
be  too  revolting  to  be  borne. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  an  official  statement  from  one  of 
the  principal  surgeons  of  Brescia,  Dr.  Bartolomeo  Gualla,  which  shows  that 
instead  ot  21,000  as  the  Allied  loss  at  Solferino,  in  killed  and  wounded,  it 
ought  to  be  about  45,000 !  Dr.  Gualla  gives  the  following  statistics : 
*  After  the  battle  of  Solferino,  thirty-seven  hospitals  were  open  at  Brescia. 
The  number  of  French  wounded  who  entered  these  hospitals,  was  17,345 ; 
of  Italians,  13,959 ;  of  Austrians,  1,612.  Total  wounded  in  the  hospitals 
of  Brescia,  32,916.*  This  is  for  Brescia  only.  Now,  if  you  will  recollect 
that  large  numbers  mortally  wounded  died  at  the  towns  of  Castiglione, 
lionato,  Desenzauo,  Montechiaro,  and  other  places,  between  the  battle- 
field and  Brescia,  and  that  very  many  of  those  treated  in  these  villages, 
and  entered  into  a  state  of  convalescence  there,  never  entered  the  Brecia 
hospitals  at  all,  the  total  of  casualities  ought  to  be  increased  on  the  statis- 
tics of  Dr.  Uualla  some  five  or  six  thousand  for  the  Allied  arms.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  a  total  loss  for  the  Allied  armies  of  about  45,000.  Of  the 
d2,9l6  wounded  men,  received  into  the  hospitals  of  Brecia,  1,273,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gualla,  died,  26,038  were  discharged  cured,  and  the  balance, 
5,605,  are  either  those  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  or  whose  wounds  de- 
generated into  chronic  sores,  and  were  sent  to  their  families,  or  to  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  Paris. 

So  far  did  the  French  government  conceal  from  the  public  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  losses  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  1  propose  to  fix  an  approxx^ 
mative  figure  of  those  losses,  based  upon  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Gualla,  and 
upon  my  own  observations  the  day  of  the  battle  and  for  a  fortnight  suc- 
ceeding that  event.  Of  the  French:  Wounded  that  entered  the  hospitals 
of  Brescia,  17,345;  wounded  that  convalesced,  or  died  in  other  towns  or 
villages,  2,500 ;  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  5,000 ;  total,  24,845,  or  say, 
25,000.  Of  the  Piedmontese:  Wounded  that  entered  the  hospitals  of 
Brescia,  13,959,  wounded  that  convalesced,  or  died  in  other  towns  and 
villages,  2,000 ;  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  4,000 ;  total,  19,959,  or  say 
20,000.  Grand  total  of  losses  for  the  Allied  army,  in  killed  and  wounded* 
45,000.  The  number  of  dead  bodies  found  on  the  field  of  battle  has  never 
been  stated  officially  in  any  reports  yet  published.  The  approximate 
figures  assumed  above  will  not  be  considered  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  wounded.  To  these  ought  to  be  added  about  3,000  deaths  of 
wounded  men,  a  low  figure,  since  thb  battle." — Corr,  N,  T.  Times. 
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STATISTICS   OF   HUMAN   LIFE. 

Wo  give  from  the  Boston  lYanseript  the«  substance  of  am  article  on  this 

subject,  over  a  signature  that  assures  its  reliable  accuracy.    There  is  in 

such  facts  and  calculations  a  moral  significance  that  deserves  much  more 

attention  than  it  has  yet  received.    We  omjt  the  fractions  of  a  year., 

"  Tables  have  been  prepared,  with  exceeding  accuracy,  showing  the  proba- 
hie  duration  of  human  life,  and  stating  the  chances  from  birth  to  tne  age 
oif  one  hundred  years.    These  tables  are  made  by  taking  an  average  of  • 
authentic  records  of  births  and  deaths  $  which  records  have  been  kept  in 
different  countries,  climates  and  conditions. 

'  Here  follows  a  table,  made  in  France  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  re* 
cording  only  to  the  age  of  eighty*five.  The  fiirst  column  states  the  ag», 
Mid  the  second  the  number  of  yeaxa  which  a  person  at  that  a^  wiM  proba* 
bly  live  :— 

Age.      Tears.  Age.    Years.  Age.     Years.  Age.     Years. 


At  Birth. 

.  8 

15 

36 

80 

28 

45 

19 

1 

33 

16 

36 

81 

27 

46 

18 

2 

88 

17 

35 

32 

26 

47 

18 

8 

40 

18 

34 

83 

26 

48 

17 

4 

41 

19 

34 

84 

25 

49 

17 

5 

41 

20 

33 

85 

25 

50 

16 

6 

42 

21 

32 

36 

23 

65 

14 

7 

42 

22 

32 

37 

23 

60 

U 

8 

41 

23 

31 

88 

23 

65 

8 

9 

40 

24 

31 

89 

22 

70 

6 

10 

40 

25 

30 

40 

22 

75 

4 

11 

89 

26 

30 

41 

21 

80 

3 

4Z 

88 

27 

29 

42 

20 

85 

3 

13 

88 

28 

29 

43 

20 

14 

37 

29 

28 

44 

19 

Some  interesting  facte  are  deducible  from  these  data.  It  will  be  seen 
that  every  human  being  at  birth  has  a  prospect  of  living  eight  years,  while 
every  child  one  year  old  has  a  prospect  of  living  thirty-three  years.  A 
man  of  twenty  years  may  expect  to  live  but  thirty-three  years  and  five, 
months,  while  one  at  thirty  years  may  expect  to  live  twenty-mght  years. 
By  this  jtable  it  appears,  that  the  age,  at  which  one  may  properly  hope  for 
Ihe  longest  duration  of  life,  is  that  of  seven.  A  child,  at  that  age,  may 
expect  to  live  forty-two  years  and  three  months.  This  is  the  highest  num- 
ber in  the  table.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  a  human  being  has 
Eved  one  quarter  of  his  life,  because  he  cannot  legitimatel^r  expect  to  livo 
but  about  thirty-ei^ht  years  more.  He  who  has  reached  his  iwenty-eight 
or  ninth  year  has  lived  half  his  days,  because  he  has  but  the  same  number 
remaining.  He  of  fifty  years  has  spent  three  Quarters  of  his  life,  because 
he  has  omy  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  to  hope  for. 

Tables  of  longevity,  made  in  late  years,  differ  somewhat  from  the  above, 
and  are  used  by  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  America  and  Europe  with 
great  confidence.  We  give,  with  the  fractions,  the  table  used  now  exten« 
sively  in  this  country.  If  we  compare  it  with  the  one  made  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  France,  we  shall  find,  (to  use  the  office-phrasei)  that  "  life  i» 
better  "  in  this  country  than  in  France. 
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[March, 


Agt. 


Tears. 


Age. 


Yean. 


Ace. 


5 

40»88 

So 

28,22 

65 

12,43 

10 

89,23 

40 

26,04 

70 

10^ 

15 

36,77 

45 

23,95 

75 

7,83 

20 

34,22 

50 

21,17 

60 

5,85 

25 

32,33 

65 

18,35 

85 

4,54 

30 

30,25 

60 

15,45 

95 

1,62 

The  census  of  no  country,  certainly  not  that  of  our  own,  has  hitherto  been 
taken  with  such  fulness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as  to  furniah  the  data 
requisite  for  satisfactory  calculations  to  the  statesman,  the  physiologist, 
and  the  reformer.  The  effects  of  different  employments,  and  habits  of  in- 
temperance, licentiousness,  and  the  like,  on  the  length  of  human  life, 
need  to  be  more  fully  shown,  as  they  might  be  by  proper  tables.  I  will 
here  append  a  table  of  results,  showing  the  number  of  births,  mar« 
riages  and  deaths  in  the  city  ef  Paris,  frotn  1708  to  1767,  fifty-seyen  years. 
The  sum-total  is  as  follows:  Births,  1,074,367  ;  marriages, 246,022 ;  deatha, 
1,087,995.  Adding  a  fraction,  this  shows  an  average  of  four  births  to  each 
marriage.  These  statistics  of  human  life  have  terrible  histories  attached 
to  them,  which  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  disclose ;  but  I  would  give 
another  table  full  of  interest  to  the  physiologist, — the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  children,  born  in  Paris  and  its  faubourgs,  between  1744  and 
1767,  being  twenty-two  years. 


Years. 


Hales.       Females. 


Years. 


Hales.        Females. 


1745 

9,454 

9,386 

1756 

10,166 

9,837 

1740 

9,363 

8,984 

1757 

9,931 

9,438 

1747 

9,394 

9,052 

1758 

9,677 

9,471 

1743 

9,197 

8,710 

1759 

9,798 

9,270 

1749 

9,819 

9,339 

1750 

9,214 

8,777 

1750 

9,711 

9,324 

1761 

9,414 

8,960 

1761 

9,005 

9,416 

1762 

9,047 

8,762 

1752 

10,318 

9,919 

1763 

9,945 

8,524 

1753 

10,229 

9,500 

1764 

9,745 

9,659 

1754 

9,507 

9,405 

1765 

9,872 

9,567 

1755 

9,725 

9,687 

1766 

8,542 

9,231 

Sum  total.  Males,  211,976;  Females,  204,205. 

These  data  can  be  relied  on,  because  the  Catholic  Church  requires  that 
every  infant  shall  be  baptized  within  eight  days  after  its  birth,  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  belief  among  the  people  that  the  neglect  of  baptism  secures 
loss  of  the  soul.  This  table  shows  that  in  Paris  and  its  faubourgs,  during 
these  twenty-two  years,  there  were  twenty-seven  male  children  bom  to 
©very  twenty-six  female.  In  some  of  the  rural  districts  the  proportion  is 
as  17  to  16.    In  our  country  1  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  21  to  20. 

How  wonderful,  benignant  and  irresistible  is  this  great  law  of  nature 
When  human  society  comes  to  be  organized  and  governed  as  the  All- Wise 
intended  it  should  be,  then  this  great  law  of  proportion  will  adjust  to 
healthv  activity  every  part  of  the  vast  sj-stem.  In  such  a  state  the  waste 
of  male  life  from  dangerous  labors  will  be  but  one  twentieth  more  than 
that  ot  female.    Look  at  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  world  now.   Has 
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the  Creator  made  provision  for  such  an  acfra  supply  of  men,  that  50,000, 
Austrians  and  40,000  Frenchmen  may  be  killed  in  a  day,  and  not  destroy 
the  ordained  proportions  and  harmonies  of  male  and  female  life  ?  Has 
nature  made  any  proyision  for  our  thus  slaughtering  only  one  sex  ?  No 
wonder  that  women  in  those  countries  are  turned  out  into  the  fields  and 
workshops  to  do  men's  labor.  Thousands  are  driyen  to  unnatural  toil, 
and  tens  of  thousands  to  crime.  *»  War  is  hell,"  said  Napoleon  L,  and  so 
say  the  laws  of  God.  When  will  the  human  race  learn  that  the  only  way 
to  attain  the  highest  prosperity  and  happiness  is  to  keep  inviokUe  the  lawa 
of  nature  7  C.  B. 


A  BATTLE  SCENE. 

I  once  met  in  Maine  a  soldier  in  our  last  war  with  England,  and  will 

give  in  part  his  aocount  of  the  action  in  which  he  lost  an  arm : 

^  We  were  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line  of  two  ranks,  on  a  ^|ai*  mmm&m 
Upon  the  northern^  border  of  which  the  British  army  was  wholly  vkf^W, 
approachine  in  a  line  exactly  parallel  with  ours.  Inexpressible  were  mr 
sufferings  during  the  half  hour  we  were  silently  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  within  fighting  distance.  Cowardice,  I  suppose,  this  will  be 
called ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  a  fear  of  death }  for  at  the  time  violent  paint 
began  to  dart  through  my  bowels,  and  I  well  remember  having  a  slight 
hope,  and  a  strong  desire,  that  I  might  die  of  a  sudden  attack  of  cholio 
before  the  action  commenced.  Guilt  and  horror  mingled  with  the  terror 
that  appalled  my  soul.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  upon  the  advanc- 
ing  army,  and  see  them,  step  after  step,  dimmish  the  narrow  space  that 
s^eparated  hundreds  of  us  from  eternity.  The  air  appeared  of  a  bluish 
.nge,  as  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed ;  but  whether  it  was  the  shadow  of  the 
b  ack,  approaching  deed,  or  by  imagination  colored,  I  know  not.  Here 
s^hne  thousands  of  athletic,  active  young  men  were  about  to  meet,  for 
what  ?  To  kill  each  other,  and  mingle  our  blood  with  our  greetings ! 
Without  any  personal  quarrel  or  acquaintance,  we  met  for  the  first  time  to 
blow  out  each  other's  brains,  because  our  rulers  could  not  agree !  Thoughts 
of  English  outrage  and  insolence,  I  tried  to  force  into  my  mind,  that  they 
might  arouse  and  lash  my  indignation  into  a  fighting  mood ;  but  indigna* 
tion  would  not  nerve  my  arm  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  nor  vengeance 
fling  my  life  upon  the  altar  of  national  honor.  I  thought  of  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen  $  but  the  men  before  me,  who  were  at  once  Death's 
.  ministers  and  victims,  were  not  the  men  who  boarded  our  vessels,  and,  in 
taking  their  own  countrymen,  took  some  of  ours.  Hiei/  never  harmed  tne^ 
nor  my  country.  I  thought  of  those  who  were  at  home,  comfortably  seated 
by  their  fire-siaes,  talking  of  the  war,  and  its  provocations ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  time  when  I  did  the  same.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
talking  of  battles,  and  engaging  in  them,  more  than  in  talking  of  death 
and  dying.  When  I  saw  those  noble,  robust  men  approaching  us,  and 
knew  that  those  brave  sons  of  abused  Erin  were  the  marks  to  which  I 
must  aim,  my  fiesh  crawled,  and  a  horrid  chill  nassed  over  me.  I  had  fired 
at  geese  and  turkies }  but  they  were  not  createa  in  the  image  of  God,  to  be 
his  co-workers  in  this  world,  and  his  companions  in  the  next.  I  felt  that* 
if  it  were  left  to  the  soldiers  in  the  two  armies  to  settle  the  difiiculty,  we 
should  do  it  without  fighting. 

In  ft-ont  of  our  line  was  a  slight  ridge  of  earth;  and  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  reserve  our  fire  until  the  enemy  had  atrived  at  that  line ;  and  O I 
that  I  could  describe  my  feelings  when  they  had  advanced  to  wiUiin  fifteen 
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o/  twenty  rods  of  it.  A  few  more  steps,  two  or  .tbree  seconds  more,  and 
manv  immortal  spirits,  now  trembling  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
would  by  their  fellow-men  be  hurled  back  to  their  Maker.  Twenty  pacea 
more  will  bring  us  to  Ood*s  tribunal !    How  valuable  appeared  the  tenth 

Sart  of  a  second — time  enough  for  the  departing  soul  to  send  one  petition 
efore  ic 

The  advancing  soldiers  now  brought  their  guns  from  their  shoulders  into  , 
a  readier  attitude  for  discharging.  We  did  the  same.  In  an  instant,  at 
the  word  notr,  the  balls  would  be  flying  about  our  heads.  The  breath  of 
life  which  God  breathed  into  man,  depended  upon  the  breath  of  man  for  its 
stay !  I  wished  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  us ;  but  he  who  created, 
would  not  destroy  us.  The  horror  increased  as  the  action  drew  near,  until 
the  advancing  army  was  within  two  or  three  steps  of  the  fatal  ridge,  when 
my  senses  fled ;  but  I  was  aroused  in  a  second  by  the  discharge  of  muskets 
about  my  ear8>  which  almost  stunned  me.  Perfectly  bewildered,  I  held  my 
undischarged  musket  before  me,  when  a  sergeant,  with  a  horrid  oath,  asked 
me,  **  why  in  h~-ll  I  didn't  Are  ?  *  I  then  leveled  and  disdiarged  my  gun^ 
aad  perhaps  killed  as  good  a  man  as  myself,  though  I  hope  not.    A  grossly 

Erofane*  man,  nearly  in  front  of  me,  fell  at  the  first  fire.  The  ball  entered 
is  mouth,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  forward,  and  lay 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  left,  and  his  arms  extended  out  and  upwards. 
The  blood  ran  freely  from  his  mouth,  and  a  few  bluish  drops  from  the  hole 
in  his  neck.    I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  off  from  him. 

After  firing  five  or  six  times,  I  began  to  partake  of  the  excitement 
around  me  i  and  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  the  left  wing  of  our  line,  in 
which  I  was  stationed,  was  attacked  and  turned  by  the  enemy.  Great  con* 
fusion  followed,  and  every  man  fought  by  himself.  I  was  attacked  by  a 
stout,  active  man,  who  made  a  thrust  at  me  with  his  bayonet,  which  I  sue* 
oeedeid  in  vrarding  off  with  mine,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a 'sharp 
clashing  of  bayonets.  I  had  placed  at  that  business  before ;  but  when 
•ne  knows  that  his  antagonist  is  really  aiming  to  plunge  the  gleaming 
bavonet  into  his  body,  it  is  quite  a  different  luSair.  The  sweat  fell  like 
tain  from  my  face.  I  round  that  my  man  was  going  to  be  too  much  for 
me,  and,  following  my  Yankee  instinct,  I  flung  down  my  oun,  and  seised 
his  by  the  muscle.    A  regular  scuffle  followed.    He  jerked,  pushed,  ciJled 

me  a  d d  fool,  and  tried  to  wring  the  gun  out  of  my  hands.    I  knew  if 

I  lost  my  hold,  I  lost  my  life  {  and  once  I  was  as  near  it  as  possible,  and 
letain  it.  He  attempted  to  twist  the  gun  out  of  my  hands  by  twirling  it 
end  over  end,  and  brought  my  right  hand  over  my  head,  and  bent  my  body 
to  the  left ;  and  there  for  an  instant  I  held  fast,  hj  laying  out  every  particle 
of  my  strength,  until  I  only  saved  myselt  by  giving  him  a  kick.  He  thai 
forced  me  violently  backwards,  until  my  heels  tripped  against  a  dead  body, 
when  I  fell  on  my  back,  and  he  on  top  of  me,  with  a  force  that  made 
f  parks  fly  from  my  eyes.  We  continued  the  scuffle  on  our  knees,  until  our 
men  succeeded  in  turning  and  driving  back  the  enemy ;  when,  as  they  raa 
past  us,  one  of  their  officers  struck  at  me,  and  nearly  severed  my  left  arm* 
But  our  men  were  close  upon  them,  and  one  of  them  plunged  his  bayonet 
into  mv  antagonist's  side,  before  he  could  despatch  me.  Would  that  he 
were  alive,  and  here,  that  he  might  join  me  in  cursing  the  war,  which, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  mingled  his  noble  form  with  earth's  vile  dust. 
J  shall  never  forget  the  horrid  contortions  of  his  features,  as  the  bayonet 
entered  just  below  his  ribs. 

Wliat  a  spectacle  did  that  common  present  after  the  battle !  How  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  what  it  was  three  hours  before !  Then  it  was 
dotted  with  graxing  kinci  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  alone  broke  th« 
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fOenoe ;  now  it  is  strewn  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and  the  air  filled  with 
their  groans.  A  dark,  salphur-charged  cloud  has  passed  over  it,  human 
hlood  stands  in  puddles,  and  human  forms  lie  cold  and  stiff.  Christian 
men,  divided  by  imaginary  lines,  have  here  met  and  mingled  their  blood, 
both  fighting  for  their  country  arid  the  right !  Has  the  fire  of  Christian 
love,  and  the  power  of  Christian  truth,  been  glowing  and  smiling  for  1800 
years,  and  are  swords  no  nearer  being  ploughshares  now  than  when  first 
•wayed  f 

MORAL  VALUE  OF  COUBAGE. 

At  the  storming  of  Mome  Fortunee,  in  the  West  Indies,  Lieut  W.  was 
the  first  to  ascend  the  breach,  and  plant  the  British  colors  on  the  captured 
redoubt.  His  behaviour  excited  general  admiration,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended for  immediate  promotion.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  waited 
on  his  commanding  officer,  and  requested  leave  to  return  to  Ireland,  his 
native  country,  and  to  resign  his  commission  in  favor  of  a  younger 
brother.  The  colonel,  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  request,  asked  him 
what  was  his  motive  for  making  such  a  singular  proposal.  The  young 
man  frankly  told  him,  that  when  the  troops  were  moving  forward  for  the 
attack,  and  the  enemy's  fire  had  opened  upon  them,  he  felt  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  fall  out ;  and  he  believed  that  nothing  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
advance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  prevented  him  from  disgracing  him- 
self. In  a  short  time,  however,  his  brain  was  on  fire ;  he  knew  not  where 
he  was ;  and  he  found  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  breach  with  the  colors 
in  his  hand,  but  knew  not  how.  He  felt  that  the  profession  of  arms  was 
not  his  vocation ;  and,  fearing  that  at  some  future  time  he  might  not  have 
sufllcient  courage  to  overcome  his  fear,  he  was  desirous  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice with  honor  while  it  was  still  in  his  power. 

It  seems  the  universal  testimony  of  soldiers,  that  whatever  may  be  their 
fears  previous  to  an  engagement,  they  are  all  dissipated  as  soon  as  the 
fight  commences.  Every  man  then  becomes  a  hero.  The  beating  of  the 
drums,  the  shouting  of  the  men,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  and  especially 
the  sight  of  blood,  drown  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  induce  in  some  a 
stolid  indifference  to  danger,  and  in  others  an  irrepressible  animal  bravery, 
similar  to  that  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  horse  :  **  The  horse  rusheth 
into  the  battle  ;  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men ;  he  mocketh  at  fear, 
and  is  not  affrighted  ;  neither  tumeth  his  back  from  the  sword.  He  saith 
among  the  trumpets, '  Ha,  ha ;'  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captain  and  the  shouting." 

A  Highland  soldier,  who  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  referring  to 
his  first  battle,  says,  ^*  The  thought  of  death  never  crossed  my  mind. 
After  the  firing  commenced,  a  still  sensation  stole  over  my  whole  frame,  a 
firm,  determined  torpor,  bordering  on  insensibility."  The  annals  of  our 
late  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  India  afford  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
bravery  alluded  to  above.  An  officer,  writing  to  his  friends  at  home  after 
one  of  the  sanguinary  battles  in  the  Crimea,  says,  "  I  never  in  my  life  ex- 
perienced such  a  stiJblime  sensation  as  in  the  moment  of  the  charge.  Some 
fellows  talk  of  it  as  demoniac.  I  cannot  depict  my  feelings  when  I  re- 
turned. All  my  uniform,  my  hands,  my  very  face,  were  bespattered  with 
blood.  It  was  that  of  the  enemv  I  Grand  idea  !  But  mv  feelings — ^they 
were  full  of  that  exaltation  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe." 

Another  specimen  :  **  When  the  Light  Brigade  was  preparing  fbr  action 
at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  a  butcher,  who  had  just  been  slaughtering  cat- 
tle, and  whose  arms  and  face  were  besmeared  with  blood,  made  his  ap- 
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pearanee  in  the  ileld.  He  mounted  a  poweifiil  cbargery  and  toda  np  to  ltt» 
troop.  The  prospect  of  a  bloodv  ft^j  was  too  strong  to  be  reaietea.  He 
aeia^  two  gaorea,  and  hftTing  aekoted  the  sharpeat,  took  out  a  dunt  vipe, 
lighted  it,  and  plaoed  it  in  his  mouth,  and  rode  with  the  *  six  hunared' 
into  ihe  fxdley  of  ike  thaAow  of  death.  The  man  was  seen  amongst  the 
Buasian  batteries,  si^reing  the  gunners  right  and  left,  slaying  with  hia 
own  hand  at  least  nx  of  the  enemy,  cutting  hia  wa^  in  the  retireat  through 
the  swarms  of  Russian  cavalry.  He  rode  back,  still  smoking  his  pipe  a» 
coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  without  having  received  a  single 
scratch." 

According  to  accounts  given  of  the  Turcos,  who  were  employed  by  the 
French  in  the  late  Italian  war,  they  seem  to  be  the  perfection  of  good 
soldiers.  "  Fighting  to  them  is  a  pastime ;  humui  life  a  playt&no. 
Wherever  they  tread,  they  leave  the  footsteps  of  death  in  their  tra<£. 
The  Turco  is  frequently  an  orphan,  reared  b^  chance  in  one  of  the  African 
cities,  and  rot  unlike  the  idle  gamine  of  Paris.  On  seeing  a  resiment  of 
Turcos  some  day,  he  enlists,  and  makes  a  good  soldier.  Before  the  enemy 
he  becomes  a  model  of  bravery.  They  care  no  more  for  their  own 
Uvea  than  for  the  lives  of  others.  If  instinct,  instead  of  reason,  were  not 
the  motive  power  of  their  acts,  they  might  be  aptly  denominated  the  moat 
ferocious,  bloodthirsty,  cut-throat  ruffians  heaven's  fair  sunlight  ever  ahone 
upon."— jPVowi  KW.in  Her.  of  Peace. 


STANDING  ARMAMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

At  the  present  time  Continental  Europe  seems  to  be  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  military  tyranny.    Not  only  are  those  free  institutions  over- 
thrown which  enabled  the  ueople  to  check  the  assumption  of  power,  and 
by  creating  a  European  puolic  opinion  gave  to  small  States  some  influence 
over  affairs,  but  the  material  interests  of  mankind  are  everywhere  aacri- 
ficed  to  Uie  grandeur  of  potentates,  and  their  jealousy  of  each  other. 
Without  any  cause  of  discord,  at  a  time  when  railways  and  the  courae  of 
trade  are  every  day  bringing  the  Continental  nations  together,  when  the 
desire  of  every  people  is  for  quiet  and  freedom  to  pursue  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  great  empires  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  adding  to  arma- 
ments which  are  already  without  a  parallel  in  history.    Not  only  are  the 
respective  populations  Durdened  to  provide  conscripts  by  land  and  sea,  to 
buiM  fortifioationa,  to  construct  dockyards,  ships  and  machinery,  and  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  ever-menacing  campaigns,  but  the  perpetual 
disquiet  caused  by  the  apprehension  of  war  blights  enterprise,  anopreventa 
the  growth  of  international  confidence.    The  nations  of  Europe  see  a 
large  portion  of  their  earnings  spent  yearly  in  keeping  up  armamenta,  the 
only  use  of  which  is  to  hinder  those  earnings  from  being  &r  greater  than 
they  are.    It  is  the  old  fable  of  the  eagle  slain  by  an  arrow  winged  with  its 
own  feather.    The  loss  occasioned  by  these  immense  armies  is  twofold  — 
they  are  raised  ostensibly  to  give  security  to  the  State,  and  they  create  the 
distrust  which  they  are  intended  to  allay. 

France  is,  of  course,  the  most  striking  example  of  this  political  evil. 
Here  we  have  a  nation  plunged  deeper  into  debt  every  year,  m  order — ao 
its  rulers  would  say — to  be  secure  against  a  European  combination.  No 
government  existing  in  Paris  during  the  last  forty  years  has  professed  any 
desire  fbf  European  conquest,  nor  has  there  been  a  mile  of  territory 
added  to  the  French  limits  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbor.  The  same  arnica* 
hie  polky  baa  beeo  upheld  by  other  States.    No  power  in  Europe  has  in« 
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terfered  intb,  or  insulted,  or  thwarted  France ;  overy  change  of  goyemment 
has  been  accepted  ;  every  advance  indicative  of  friendship  has  been  courte- 
ously receivect.  And  yet  France  keeps  up  600,000  men  and  a  first-rate 
fleet  for  the  purposes  of  defence !  The  results  of  such  a  policy  are  obvi* 
one.  The  worla  ^ill  not  believe  that  the  French  people  make  these  sacri- 
fices merely  to  insure  an  independence  which  nooody  threatens.  When, 
year  after  year,  fleets  and  armies  are  constant  objects  of  solicitude,  when 
the  levy  of  conscripts  never  fails,  and  the  dockyards  ring  continually  widi 
the  construction  of  new  engines  of  war,  then  Austria,  Prussia,  England, 
and  the  whole  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  are  forced  to  be  on  their 
guard  also.  Thus  millions  of  men  are  under  arms  on  a  Continent  where 
the  most  cynical  politician  would  not  dare  to  say  he  expected  war. — Lonr 
dan  limes,  1857. 


Reduction  of  Aehamsnts. — When  asked  what  plan  I  would  pro- 

rsse  for  reducing  the  military  establishments  of  Europe,  I  cannot  say  that 
have  any  plan,  or  that  I  beheve  that  any  one  else  has ;  but  we  may  gradu-* 
ally  induce  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  as  would,  almost  unob- 
servedly,  lead  to  that  reduction.  Men,  I  know,  are  seldom  satisfied  with 
these  undefined  and  distant  hopes.  The  human  mind  delights  in  specifics, 
and  is  apt  to  believe  that  for  every  evil  there  is  a  specific  remedy.  If 
something  hitherto  unknown  were  found  out,  there  would,  they  are  apt  to 
think,  be  no  more  wars.  But  there  is  no  specific,  1  fear,  to  be  found  out 
for  persuading  potentates  to  disband  armies ;  and  there  is  always  the  pre* 
text,  and  often  the  good  excuse,  for  a  potentate,  that  he  cannot  disband 
any  portion  of  his  anny  while  a  neighboring  potentate  maintains  his  full 
force. 

Now,  who  is  to  begin  the  good  work  ?  Happy  indeed  would  it  be  for 
mankind  if  the  work  were  of  a  nature  that  coula  be  left  to  obscure  stu- 
dents to  settle.  All  that  they  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  evil,  and  to  dwell  upon  it  without  exaggerating  it ;  to  illustrate, 
from  the  rich  resources  of  history,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ;  to  prophesy 
disaster  from  it,  when  they  can  honestly  do  so,  and  to  show  that  its  con- 
sequences are  such  as  in  the  long  run  to  promote  the  destruction,  rather 
than  the  stability,  of  empires.  If  they  can  sow  any  of  this  good  seed, 
they  must  leave  it  to  fructify  in  the  minds  of  other  men  of  their  own  time, 
and  in  the  minds  of  other  men  of  future  generations.  For  this  is  not  an 
evil  that  will  be  cured  in  a  day. 


LIBERTY  AND  STANDING  ARMIES. 

It  is  time  for  our  statesmen  to  treat  the  question  of  increasing  our 
army  as  one  above  the  ordinary  range  of  party  politics,  and  to  re-affirm  on 
this  subject  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors.  They  deprecated  such  armies 
as  the  chief  foes  of  liberty.  Taught  in  the  stem  school  of  experience, 
and  by  the  no  less  impressive  lessons  of  national  tradition,  they  hesitated 
even  to  trust  the  work  of  the  Revolution  to  any  forces  of  this  character. 
Almost  any  other  resort  was  to  be  preferred  to  this. 

And  if  they  had  good  reasons  for  such  fears,  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington, returmng  from  military  command  when  tJie  strife  was  won,  the 
symbol  of  an  army  melting  away  when  the  occasions  of  liberty  no  loneer 
required  its  existence,  was  then  in  the  future,  and  so  unHke  the  examplei 
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of  history,  that  vigilant  patriots  might  be  excused  for  regarding  the  antici- 
pation of  it  as  an  illusion  of  fancy.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  subdued  the 
militia  of  the  Greek  Republic  by  a  standing  army,  and  Rome  had  carried 
her  conquests  to  the  end  of  the  world  by  this  terrible  enginery.  Feudal 
and  municipal  liberties  in  Europe  fell  before  sianding  armies,  like  grass 
before  the  scythe.  When  Charles  VIL  of  France  had  learned  the  secret 
of  English  success  in  his  wars  with  England,  the  power  of  troops  com- 
paratively regular  over  feudal  militia,  and  had  gained  permission  to  keep 
a  standing  army,  the  sequel  was  as  certain  as  fate.  He  levied  subsidies 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  8tates-6eneral,  the  sword  gave  him  the 
purse ;  and,  with  sword  and  purse  in  his  hand,  the  cities,  the  nobility,  even 
the  clergy,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  his  feet.  Louis  XI.  improved  on 
this  example.  Inheriting  a  standing  army,  that  army  was  the  irresistible 
means  of  its  own  increase ;  its  increase  rendered  necessary  a  more  grind- 
ing taxation,  and  that  taxation  was  readily  enforced.  Charles  VIIL  put 
Italy  in  terror  by  his  standing  army,  and  its  cities  opened  their  eates  to 
him,  with  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  against  the  disciplined  invaaers. 

Standing  annies  inaugurated  in  one  nation  became  at  length  a  necessity 
for  neighboring  nations,  who  were  not  slow  in  learning  the  fatal  lesson. 
They  sprang  up  everywhere,  props  of  despotism  at  home,  and  the  terrible 
agents  of  kings  and  courtiers  in  the  game  of  centuiies  for  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Since  their  rise  m  modem  Europe,  they  have  almost 
never  served  a  good  cause,  except  as  Qod  has  overruled  the  madness  of 
human  passion  to  his  praise.  In  the  sacred  name  of  order  they  have 
stifled  lioerty  as  their  habitual  vocation.  To-day  all  Europe  groans  under 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  this  monstrously  expensive  non- 
producing  class,  and  they  serve  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  keep  up  the 
pageantry  of  courts,  and  perpetuate  the  servitude  of  the  people. 

Among  the  causes  to  which,  under  God,  we  owe  our  liberties,  is  the  fact 
that  England  was  able,  by  her  insulated  position,  to  keep  clear  in  part 
from  the  fatal  mesh  whicn  spread  itself  over  the  Continent — ^the  advanta- 
ges of  position  still  further  favored  by  the  power  of  the  nobility,  whose 
union  among  themselves  enabled  them  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  commons,  whom  it  was 
necessary  for  kings  to  encourage  as  a  make  weight  against  the  nobility, 
and  who  were  not  likely  to  bring  upon  themselves  knowingly  the  scourge 
of  a  standing  army.  Alas,  when  nobles  or  commons  did  yield,  they  suf- 
fered an  experience  which  became  monitory  i  and,  as  if  to  make  the  circle 
of  their  experience  complete,  it  was  left  for  the  armies  of  Cromwell  to 
show  that  military  power  may  become  the  bane  and  downfall  of  a  re- 
public. 

So  taueht,  our  fathers  feared  standing  armies  with  a  most  salutary 
dread.  They  believed  that  we  could  do  without  them,  and  our  trial  of 
their  scheme  has  proved  satisfactory.  We  have  had  in  times  of  peace 
only  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  a  sort  of  military  police,  and  a  defence 
against  Indians.  It  is  left  for  these  degenerate  days  to  witness  the  main- 
tenance of  military  force  for  the  terror  and  control  of  our  own  citizens  ; 
and  our  experience  in  that  direction  has  been  too  much  like  that  which 
made  our  fathers  jealous  of  standing  armies,  to  encourage  the  increase  of 
such  bodies  but  for  reasons  most  palpable  and  imperative.  A  standing 
army  is  the  only  external  force  which  can  destroy  our  liberties . — Bap' 
list  Examiner, 
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MASSACHUSETTS   MILITIA. 

The  militia  system  has  ever  been  a  pet  with  politicians ;  and  Gov. 
Banks,  after  giving  it  a  cold  shoulder  in  his  first  message  three  years  ago 
has  since  atoned  yery  fully  for  that  slight  by  an  excess  of  zeal  in  its  behalf* 
He  has  made  we  know  not  how  many  elaborate  addresses  in  its  praise  on 
sundry  muster-fields ;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
■ucceeded  quite  beyond  our  expectations  in  redeeming  it  for  the  time  be- 
ing from  some  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  which  it  had  been  so  just- 
ly exposed.  We  haye  no  faith  in  the  thoroughness  or  permanency  of  its 
reform,  as  we  deem  it  in  these  respects  incurable ;  but  we  are  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge and  chronicle  any  proofs  of  amendment, 

"  The  enrolled  militia  of  the  Commonwealth,"  says  Gov.  Banks  in  his 
last  annual  message,  **  numbers  157,848  men,  an  increase  of  4,277  on  the 
number  of  last  year.    The  active  uniformed  militia  numbers  5,736  men. 
Seven  companies  have  been  disbanded  during  the  year  for  non-compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the  year,  excluding  salaries , 
amounted  to  $64,057,  a  reduction  upon  the  preceding  year  of  $1,372,  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  excess  of  men  in  1859  compared  with  1858,  of 
more  than  $4,000. 

THE  STATE  ENCAMPMENT. 

Departing  from  the  eeneral  usa^e,  the  troops  were  broueht  into  camp  in 
full  force  at  Concord,  during  the  third  week  in  September  last.  The  camp 
was  established  at  Concord  chiefly  on  account  or  advantages  offered  the 
troops,  more  liberal  than  the  terms  proposed  by  those  connected  with  other 
localities.  It  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  the  Lef«isla« 
ture,  by  Major-General  Wool,  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  general  interest  of 
the  troops  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that,  of  an  entire  force  of  5,736  officers 
and  men,  but  413  absentees  were  reported.  It  is  believed  that  the  drill  of 
the  troops  was  never  more  constant  in  camp,  their  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion neyer  more  effective,  and,  assuming  the  maintenance  of  a  well-regulat- 
ed militia  to  be  necessary,  it  presented  a  military  force  of  which  any  State 
in  the  world  might  be  proud. 

The  advantages  of  the  State  encampment  were  manifold.  It  cost  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  troops  less  than  the  camp  of  any  preceding  year. 
With  exception  of  six  companies  from  the  western  counties,  —  whose  ex- 
penses were  returned  by  the  Legislature, — all  the  troops  were,  for  the  first 
time,  without  any  transport  or  fora(>;e  charges  whatever,  making  a  sum 
saved  to  them  upon  estimate,  of  $4,7()0.  Other  charges  incidental  to  this 
department,  including  the  increased  number  of  men,  were  $1,374  less  than 
in  1858  ;  $8,000  less  than  1857 ;  $12,481  less  than  in  1856  ;  and  including 
the  reduced  expenses  of  the  tjoops,  with  the  reduction  to  the  State,  up- 
wards of  $18,000  less  than  in  1854.  The  cost  of  the  department,  exclud- 
ing salaries,  has  been  for  the  last  six  years  as  follows : 

In  1854, $77,066  11 

1855, 74,75456    • 

1856, 76,538  76 

1867, 72,028  46 

1858, 65,429  53 

1859, 64,057  64 
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tan,  iflsned  from  June,  1775,  to  Nov.  1779,  Tras  $241,552,760.  Here  was 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  $400  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land, 
or  of  perhaps  $400  for  every  family,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  cur- 
rency. But  mark  its  speedy  and  rapid  depreciation.  For  one  dollar  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Jan.  1777,  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  issue,  $1.05  in 
paper  of  the  United  States  was  received ;  in  Jan.  1778,  $3.65 ;  in  Jan. 
1779,  $7.45;  in  Jan.  1780,  $29.34  j  in  Feb.  1781,  $75,00;  a  reduction  in 
six  years  of  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

The  State  currency  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  not  less  in  other 
States,  was  equally  depreciated.  In  1780,  four  years  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  what  was  known  as  the  new  emission  was  made  in  Massachusetts  > 
but  this  fell  so  rapidly  in  value,  that  no  computation  could  keep  pace  with 
its  decline.  A  bushel  of  wheat  was  at  one  period  worth  $75,00,  and  other 
articles  of  common  use  in  like  ratio.  This  currency  continued  at  an  enor- 
mous discount,  till  Hamilton's  funding  system  was  adopted,  and  most  of 
the  States'  currency  was  not  redeemed  so  late  as  1808. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  what  a  severe,  universal  pressure  this  must 
have  brought  upon  the  people.  Every  dollar  of  the  original  $242,000,000 
probably  went  into  circulation  among  them,  and  consequently  somebody 
must  have  lost  more  than  $200,000,000 ;  an  average  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  every  family  in  the  land,  fifty  times  as  much  in  this  way  as 
the  colonies  had  ever  paid  annually  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  duties.  It  was 
causes  like  these  that  occasioned  the  Shay  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  ;  a 
rebellion  justified  by  the  principle  of  our  Bevolution,  and  put  down  just  as 
the  mother  country  attempted  to  put  down  the  colonies.  So  from  that  day  to 
this,  we  have  crushed  in  this  country  rebellion  or  insurrection  only  by  con- 
tradicting the  very  principle  on  which  we  based  the  war  of  our  Revolution ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  it  would  have  been  incomparably  wiser  to  bear  the 
present  evils  until  moral,  legal,  peaceful  measures  could  have  cured  them. 


The  Moorish  War. — ^Few  readers  have  as  yet  any  full  or  distinct  idea 
of  this  war,  of  its  origin  or  its  object.  It  is  waged  with  the  coast-tribes, 
descendants  of  the  Kiff-pirates,  and  the  people  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  mountain  district  lying  between  the  Mediterreanan  and  the  Great 
Desert.  They  are  a  wild,  unmanageable  race.  In  a  tour  made  last  year^ 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  though  travelling  with  a  strong  escort,  yet  went 
a  hundred  miles  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  contact  with  them ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, though  they  are  a  part  of  his  own  subjects,  his  authority  over  them  is 
little  more  than  nominaL  The  cause  of  the  war  is  thus  stated  by  a  writer 
in  London: — 

"  It  is  with  these  tribes  that  Spain  has  had  cause  of  quarrel.  They  were 
perpetually  attacking,  assaulting,  and  otherwise  annoying  the  few  Spanish 
troops  by  which  the  two  or  three  points  of  the  Spanish  territory  on  the 
African  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  held.  Remonstrance  made  in 
due  diplomatic  form  to  the  Emperor's  Qovemment,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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had  only  prodaced  the  aBswer  that  the  Emperor  really  could  not  help  it ; 
and  a  threat  of  hostilities  elicited  an  intimation  that,  if  Spain  could  exter- 
minate the  whole  of  the  rascally  population  of  the  region,  the  Central  Power 
would  rather  feel  obliged  by  the  transaction  than  otherwise. 

Spaniards  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  holy  war,  and  it  is  certainly  favored  by  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  money  for  it  has  been  obtained,  indirectly,  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  creditors  of  Spain.  By  abstaining  from  all  pay* 
ment  of  its  bondholders  for  many  years  past,  the  Spanish  Govemmenc  has 
gradually,  as  things  settled  down  after  the  civil  war,  found  itself  in  funds. 
The  English  creditors  grumble  naturally  at  seeing  their  long  overdue 
dividends  fired  away  in  this  useless  manner." 

A  letter  from  Gibraltar  says,  "  In  all  the  engagements  thus  far,  the  Moors, 
although  generally  repulsed,  have  displayed  a  bravery  which  their  adversa- 
ries had  deemed  them  incapable  of  manifesting.  They  have  frequently 
marched  intrepidly  up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  plunged  their 
lances  or  poignards  into  the  hearts  of  the  gunners  while  at  their  pieces. 
Their  tactics  consist  in  mustering  in  large  numbers,  under  cover  ot  some 
object  that  screens  them  from  observation,  and  singling  out  some  apparent- 
ly vulnerable  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  making  a  Zouave  dasti  for  it, 
ioflicting  great  injury  on  the  strongly  entrenched  adversaries,  but  generally 
still  greater  on  themselves. 

When  forced  to  retreat,  they  retire  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  carry- 
ing whatever  booty  acquired  by  the  sally  with  them.  In  fact  the  warfare 
they  wage  is  of  that  guerilla  order  so  successfully  practised  by  some  of  the 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  and  by  the  Circassians  of  the  East.  If 
by  some  chance  they  are  surrounded,  disdaining  to  sue  for  mercy,  they  at 
once  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  They  ask  no  quarter,  and  they  give 
none.  Scarcely  a  Moor  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  their  placing  their  espitigardas  against 
their  heads,  and  blowing  out  their  brains  to  escape  being  made  a  captive. 
Indeed,  the  accounts  of  the  courage  they  display  in  the  war  read  as  wild 
and  chivalric  as  those  of  their  ancestors  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  the 
exploits  of  the  famous  Riff-pirates  carried  terror  to  the  most  distant  lands 
in  Christendom,  and  furnisned  exhaustless  themes  for  romantic  tale  and 
minstrel  song. 

The  number  of  the  Spanish  army  is  estimated  at  eighty  thousand,  and 
accessions  are  being  made  to  it  daily.  Their  situation,  however,  is  by  no 
means  pleasant.  They  are  not  only  perpetually  harassed  by  the  foe,  but 
sickness,  Resembling  the  cholera,  is  busy  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  hun- 
dreds die  weekly." 

^^ . ^ . 

THE  MISSIONARY'S  TRUST  IN  GOD. 

Some  years  ago  a  Christian  Missionary  at  Nablous,  Syria,  while  riding 
on  horseback  with  a  loaded  gun,  aocidentiy  shot  an  importunate  beggar. 
The  Mahommedan  population,  already  in  a  state  of  excitement  against  the 
Christians,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  vented  their  anger  in  acts  of 
violence  towards  their  persons  and  property.  One  Christian  was  killed, 
another  dangerously  wounded,  and  all  were  placed  in  such  imminent  neril 
of  their  lives  that  the^  fled  for  safety  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  stated  for 
what  purpose  the  missionary  was  provided  with  the  gun  \  but,  as  it  is  com- 
mon for  Christi^.ns,  as  well  as  others,  to  travel  in  those  countries  with  arms 
for  defence,  if  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  for  this  purpose.  The  uncon- 
genial association  of  a  gun  with  a  messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  at  all 
times  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the 
gun,  none  of  these  disastrous  circumstances  would  have  occurred. 
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Some  events  in  the  Ufe  of  the  late  Anthony  Noma  Groves,  the  Bairdad 
missionary,  afford  a  oomment  on  these  transactions,  and  a  beautiful  ulus- 
tratton  of  the  safety  of  peace  principles  amongst  a  people  of  martial  and 
thievish  propensities.  I^revious  to  his  leaving  England,  Groves  was  in- 
tending to  be  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  when  an  acquaintance  one  day  ask- 
ed him,  if  he  did  not  hold  war  to  be  unlawful.  He  replied,  "  Yes."  How 
then,  said  his  friend,  can  you  subscribe  that  article  which  declares  '  it  is 
lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  the  civil 
magistrate  ?'  Till  that  moment  it  had  never  occurred  to  him ;  but  on  read- 
ing it,  he  said,  '  I  never  will  sign  it ;'  and  from  that  moment  he  gave  up 
his  intention  of  being  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

His  peace  principles  were  before  long  put  into  practice.  He  and  his 
eompamons  travelled  from  Petersburg  to  JBagdad  unarmed.  On  the  way 
they  met  an  English  officer  in  the  Persian  service,  who  advised  him  not  to 
proceed  on  the  road  they  were  then  going,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  and,  expressing  his  wonder  at  their  being  unarmed,  said  he 
hardly  ventured  with  two  battalions  of  soldiers.  ''  We  told  him,''  says 
Groves,  *^  our  confidence  was  in  a  higher  power  than  such  weapons."  In 
describing  some  parts  of  the  country  tnrough  which  they  passed.  Dr.  Kitto, 
who  was  one  of  the  the  party,  says,  "  We  have  scarcely  seen  a  man  un- 
armed, that  is,  without  a  gun  and  dagger,  and  often  a  sword  and  pistols 
besides.  Not  only  the  shepherds  and  cowherds  were  armed,  but  those  en- 
caged in  agricultural  labor  were  seldom  observed  without  arms  at  hand." 
Yet,  after  all  their  exposure  to  these  dangers.  Groves  was  able  to  say, 
"  having  finished  our  long  and  perilous  journev  from  Petersburg  to  Bag- 
dad, we  can  say  that  we  lutve  not  lost  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet ;  but 
we  have  all,  with  our  goods,  been  brought  hither  in  safety." 

During  his  residence  at  Bagdad,  the  city  was  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants 
•ubjeoted  to  great  sufferings.  On  this  occasion,  he  says,  "  We  heard  the 
oannons  and  small  arms  begin  to  fire,  which  informed  us  that  the  contest 
had  begun  in  the  city.  The  report  of  wars  without,  and  robberies  within, 
kept  the  inhabitants  in  constant  alarm.  The  Lord  has  hitherto  extended 
his  sheltering  wing  over  us,  though  without  sword,  pistol,  gun,  or  powder  in 
the  house ;  and  the  only  men,  brides  myself,  are  Kilto,  who  is  deaf,  and 
the  schoolmaster's  father,  who  is  blind ;  but  the  Lord  is  our  hope  and  our 
exceeding  great  reward."  Shortly  after  he  writes,  '*Our  house  has  just 
been  attacked  by  a  band  of  lawless  depredators,  asking  for  powder  and  offen- 
sive weapons  ;  but  I  told  them  I  haa  none.  Sasing  a  carpenter  whom  I 
knew,  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  in,  if  they  promised  that  no  more  should 
come  in.  They  entered,  were  very  civil ;  and  when  I  forbad  tbieir  passing 
over  the  roof  of  mv  house  to  enter  that  of  a  rich  neighbor,  they  aid  not 
press  it,  but  took  tne  money  I  gave  them  and  went  awav." 

While  Chiistians  so  seldom  manifest  faith  enough  thus  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  trust  their  property  and  Uieir  lives  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  has  promised  to  cure  for  those  who  love  and  obey  him,  it  is  re^ 
freshing  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Yet  examples  have  been 
exhibited  sufficient  to  warrant  obedience  to  our  Lord's  commands  in  these 
respects,  and  to  trust  the  consequences  to  his  wisdom.  Till  ChristisAS 
entirely  give  up  their  swords  and  guns,  can  they  reasonably  expect  to  have 
any  great  influence  in  inducing  the  heathen  to  oome  under  the  ffovemment 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  f^SertUd  of  Peace. 
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COBBBSPOMDENCe. 

Cou>  Wateb,  Mich.|  Jan.  6, 1860. 

Although  not  regularly  working  in  your  cause,  I  am  neTertheless  making 
this  the  most  important  theme  in  all  my  preaching,  and  I  occasionally  de- 
liver a  lectm*e  expressly  on  this  subject.  I  have  sold  a  few  books,  though 
most  of  those  sent  me  last  are  on  my  hands.  I  continue  to  carry  them 
wherever  I  go,  but  generally  find  the  friends  of  peace  supplied,  and  the 
enemies  pleading  poverty.  My  lecture  at  Grand  Rapids  city  awoke  a  deep 
interest  in  our  cause,  and  so  also  a  discourse  in  Cold  Water,  on  "  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

No  men  have  more  occasion  for  forbearance  and  patience  than  laborers 
in  our  cause.  When  I  hoped  that  the  war  spirit  had  died  away,  up  rose 
the  Texas  war,  and  thousands  stealthily  crossed  the  Sabine,  while  million^ 
gloried  at  the  success  of  that  wicked  enterprise.  Hope  revived  again  for 
peace  and  humanity,  when  io !  the  latent  war-spirit  breaks  out  again  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  a  host  from  my  own  State  (Michigan)  cross  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  large  part  of  whom  never  returned.  When  the  faces  of  our  best 
citizens  were  muffled  in  shame  for  so  disgraceful  a  war,  Kossuth  come9 
patting  back  our  cause  more  efiectually  than  all  other  influences,  stirring 
up  the  Puritan  blood,  waking  the  remembrance  of  Hampden,  and  Crom- 
well, and  William  of  Orange.  Great  divines  who  had  condemned  our 
south-western  conquests  and  depredations,  now  beat  their  drums  to  muster* 
An  eminent  divine.  Chief  of  the  Puritan  pulpit  in  America,  delivers  in 
person  old  cannon  balls  to  the  warlike  Hun. 

Nor  is  this  all.  An  eminent  pulpit  orator  and  popular  lecturer,  address- 
ing the  students  of  Michigan  Union  College,  grew  very  eloquent,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  view  of  the  Crimean  war  just  then  commencing,  '<  Europe  is 
about  to  boil  as  a  cauldron,  and  kings  and  priests  will  be  poured  off  at 
scum."  Nearly  all  the  audience  were  ready  to  rally  in  the  name  of  Crom- 
well, to  kill  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  That  drama  has  been  acted  —  we  know  the  result,  a 
grand  abortion,  the  loss  of  750,000  lives,  and  myriads  of  money  to  ao 
serious  benefit. 

Next  comes  John  Brown.  Not  satisfied  with  pronouncing  eulogies  on 
liu  courage,  his  integrity,  his  serenity  in  meeting  death,  good  men  grow 
mad  in  their  zeal,  and  endorse  the  whole  tragedy  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Most 
of  the  John  Brown  meetings  show  a  spirit  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
times.  It  is  the  spirit  of  1640.  It  is  another  edition  of  the  most  ultra 
war  spirit  in  Kansas. 

But  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  despair  of  such  a  cause  as  ours,  tf 
the  Apostles  could  have  seen  before  them  the  ten  dark  centuries,  their  zeal 
would  not  have  abated ;  nor  will  I  be  dismayed,  though  all  this  discourag- 
ment  comes  over  our  prospects.  I  stand  on  the  word  of  Prophecy — ^man's 
destiny  is  progress.  I  will  endeavor  to  sow  the  seed  of  truth,  though  it 
do  not  germinate  in  a  hundred  years.  Wiluam  W.  Crane. 
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THE  HARPER'S  FERRY  AFFAIR. 

This  eyent,  though  not  coining  strictly  within  our  province,  still  has  not 
few  very  significant  bearings  thai  deserve  special  attention  from  the  friends 
of  peace.  It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  touch  any  of  them  with- 
out stirring  prejudices  likely,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  neutralize  what- 
ever we  can  say ;  but  tve  will  nevertheless  venture  a  few  suggestions,  and 
trust  our  readers  to  receive  them  with  candor. 

We  take  leave,  then,  to  say  that  this  affair  proves  the  general  mind 
through  the  land  to  be  sadly  deficient  and  wrong  in  its  modt  of  meeting 
such  controversies.  It  is  not  Christian,  but  directly  contradicts  the 
gospel.  Neither  Christ,  nor  any  of  his  apostles  or  early  followers,  dealt  in 
this  way  with  the  great  evils  rooted  in  society.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
principles  or  spirit  of  our  religion  that  allows  such  resorts  as  we  see  in  this 
case  on  both  sides,  to  violence  and  bloodshed  for  the  reform  of  social 
wrongs.  We  have,  under  the  gospel,  no  right  to  attempt  the  cure  of  such 
evils  by  such  means.  It  is  a  process  subversive  of  all  order,  and  must,  if 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  results,  end  in  utter  anarchy.  Still  worse,  if  possi- 
ble, has  the  South  been  in  her  treatment  of  those  Tvho  would  not  forswear 
their  most  settled  convictions  of  right  and  duty  in  favor  of  slavery.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  alleged  fanaticism  of  philanthropy  to  match  it.  It  is  a 
strange,  unaccountable  epidemic  of  cowardice,  vengeance  and  terror,  more 
inexcusable  than  auy  hair-brained  attempt  of  a  score  of  men  under  John 
Brown  to  overthrow  slavery.  Both  are  utterly  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  North  or  South,  for  an  hour.  All  such  questions  must  in  time 
be  settled,  on  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  by  the  use  of  only  peaceful,  Chris- 
tian means. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  necessity  of  educating  men  into  right  habits  of 
dealing  with  such  questions.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  been  educated  wrong 
in  this  respect,  and  hence  the  reciprocal  outrages  perpetrated  by  both  the 
opponents  and  the  supporters  of  slavery.  Had  John  Brown  been  trained 
in  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  or  had  he  not  abandoned  them  for 
those  of  violence  and  retaliation,  he  would  never  have  drawn  the  sword 
either  in  Virginia  or  Kansas.  It  is  not  the  Christian  way  of  preventing  or 
curing  wrong.  So  if  men  at  the  South  had  breathed,  in  this  respect,  a  par- 
ticle of  Christ's  spirit,  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  treating  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  in  the  way  they  have  and  still  do. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  bearing  the  worst  evils 
until  they  can  be  cured  by  Christian  means.  It  would  be  wrong  to  at- 
tempt their  cure  in  any  other  way.  Violence  and  blood  are  not  Christian 
methods  of  securing  God's  ends  ;  and  we  must  wait  till  they  can  be  attain- 
ed by  such  methods.  There  is  no  great  evil,  like  war,  slavery  or  intempe- 
rance, that  can  be  removed  at  once ;  and  we  must  patiently  bear  it  until  it 
can  be  cured  by  Christian  means.  We  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  "  do 
evil  that  good  may  come ; "  and  ages  of  patience  will  be  needed  before  the 
great  evils  of  society  can  be  entirely  done  away.  Patience  is  the  crown- 
ing grace  oi  the  Christian  Reformer. 
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Especially  must  we,  in  doing  away  the  evils  of  society,  respect  civil  govern- 
ment.  There  is  no  safety  In  any  other  way.  Such  was  the  uniform  course 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  obeyed  the  government  when  right,  and, 
when  enjoining  what  God  forbade,  submitted  to  its  penalty  mthout  any  vi^ 
olent  resistance.  They  never  sought  to  overthrow  it,  but  worked  for  their 
objects  as  well  as  they  could  under  its  laws.  Such  a  course,  even  if  it 
&ils  of  its  end,  can  seldom  lead  to  any  evil ;  a  merit  that  can  never  be 
claimed  for  measures  of  violence. 

But  the  chief  danger  on  this  subject  in  our  country,  et  fona  et  origo  ma* 
loruniy  lies  in  our  assumed  right  of  revolution ;  a  principle  underlying  in 
fact  our  whole  government  from  its  start,  the  claim  of  the  people  to  resist 
and  overthrow  at  will  the  government  over  them  by  violence.  Now,  there* 
is  no  such  right  recognized  anywhere  in  the  Bible  ;  and  in  this  respect  our 
revolution  itself  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  gospel.  This  claim  of  the 
people  to  have  their  own  way,  either  with  or  without  the  forms  of  law,  and  to 
change  the  government  by  violence,  is  the  great  source  of  mischief  in  a 
democracy  like  ours;  and  on  this  rock,  if  an3rwhere,  we  are  like- 
ly to  split  and  perish.  All  rebellions,  and  insurrections,  and  lynch-law  in 
our  land,  have  come  from  this  principle,  and  all  claim  the  sacred  example 
of  our  revolutionary  sires.  In  this  claim  they  are  right  \  for  our  fore- 
fathers did  act  on  this  principle,  and  so  far,  we  think,  were  wrong.  There 
is,  on  this  principle,  no  permanent  security  for  any  government ;  and  every 
rebellion  or  insurrection  among  us,  from  that  of  Shay  in  Massachusetts  to 
that  of  Dorr  in  Bhode  Island,  has  been  put  down  only  by  contradicting  the 
great  example  of  our  revolution.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  sheer  self-pre- 
servation, to  repudiate  in  practice  the  very  principles  on  which  that  revo- 
lution started  and  triumphed. 

We  have  long  thought,  and  the  time  has  come  to  diffuse  and  familiarize 
the  idea,  that  we  are  likely  to  need  the  principles  of  peace  much  more 
among  ourselves  than  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Thus  far  we 
have  in  the  main  acted  on  these  principles  in  the  settlement  of  our  domes- 
tic disputes,  in  our  inter-state  controversies  ;  but  should  we,  as  we  are  now 
in  danger  of  doing,  substitute  for  these  the  war-principle  of  reliance  on 
brute  force  in  place  of  law  and  reason,  our  ruin  must  sooner  or  later  be  in- 
evitable, and  probably  as  signal  as  our  past  growth  and  prosperity. 

We  cannot  now  pursue  the  subject  farther  ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  important  bearing  of  our  principles  on  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign issues.  They  are  in  truth  applicable  to  all  controversies  among  men  5 
but  it  is  our  province  to  insist  on  their  application  only  in  the  intercotirse 
of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  disputes  by  other  and  better 
means  than  the  sword.  If  every  community  were  properly  trained  in  these 
principles,  there  would  of  course  be  an  end  at  once  not  only  to  war,  but  to 
rebellion,  and  insurrection,  and  lyach  law,  and  all  such  raids  as  that  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  Alas !  that  Christians  themselves  should  be  so  slow  to 
learn  the  truth,  beauty  and  benign  operation  of  Jthese  principles  ! 
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PEACEFUL  ADJUSTMENT  WITH  CHINA. 

Ererj  reader  is  aware  of  the  unfortunate  complications  in  vhich  England 
and  France  have  become  invoWed  with  China  through  the  failure  to  inter^ 
change  ratifications  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  so  much  success  by  Lord 
Elgin.  There  soon  arose  of  course  a  blind  clamor  for  a  joint 
expedition  to  avenge  the  alleged  insult,  and  compel  the  submission  of  Chi- 
na to  such  terms  as  the  offended  powers  might  choose  to  demand.  In  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  friends  of  peace  in  England,  -erer  wakeful  to  meet 
such  exigences,  sent,  late  in  December  last,  a  large  deputation  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Government  through  its  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  John  Russell, 
an  able  memorial  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  copy  a  few  extracts  : — 

"^It  appears  to  your  memorialists,  that  the  mission  despatched  from  Eng- 
land to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  was  conducted 
in  a  spirit  singularly  at  variance  with  its  professed  character  and  object  aa 
an  embassy  of  peace.  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival  in  China,  seems  to  have  assumed  towards  the  Chinese 
authorities  a  tone  of  suspicion  and  menace  which  could  hardly  fail  to  beget 
mischief,  refusing  a  con^rence  with  the  Imperial  Commissioners  who  had 
negotiated  the  treaty,  although  they  had  remained  at  Shanghai  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  express  request  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  insisting  upon  violent- 
ly forcinar  his  way  to  Pekin,  accompanied  by  a  large  naval  souadron,  and 
by  a  particular  route,  even  after  he  had  been  apprized  that  a  high  officer  of 
Siate  had  been  tent  by  the  Ebonperor  to  recdve  and  conduct  him  to  the 
otapitol, 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  our  own  officers,  that  the  hostilities 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  repulse  on  the  Peiho  were  commenced  by  the 
British  Admiral,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  representa* 
tive,  (Bruce) ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  that  the  Chinese  author- 
ities should  resist  the  passage  of  so  formidable  a  force  into  their  inner  wa- 
ters, to  convoy  a  professed  ambassador  of  peace ;  a  force  which  they  could 
hardly  have  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  menace  and  an  afi&ont, 
adapted,  if  not  intended,  to  lower  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  own  subjects. 

_  '*  Your  memorialists  are  convinced  that  your  Lordship  will  lend  no  sanc- 
tion or  support  to  the  immoral  doctrine  promulgated  in  certain  quarters, 
that  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  as  regards  the  quarrel  at  the  Peiho,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  our  arms  in  the  East  This  doctrine 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  denounced  than  in  the  language  of  indignant  re- 
buke which  your  Lordship  employed  in  adddassing  the  House  of  Commons 
two  years  ago.  '  If  the  prestige  of  England,'  were  your  Lordship's  words, 
'  is  to  be  separated  from  the  character,  from  the  reputation,  from  the  hon* 
or  of  this  country,  then  I  for  one  have  no  wish  to  maintain  it.  To  those 
who  argue,  as  I  have  heard  some  ar^ue,  '  it  is  true  we  have  a  bad  case, — 
it  is  true  we  were  in  the  wrong, — ^it  is  true  we  have  committed  injustice^ — 
but  we  must  persevere  in  that  wrong,  we  must  continue  to  act  unjustly,  or 
the  Chinese  will  think  we  are  afraid, U  say,  as  has  been  said  before,  'Be  just 
and  fear  not.' 

"  Your  memorialists  cannot  conceal  their  apprehensions  that  large  mili- 
tary successes  in  China  may  lead  to  conaequences  which  it  is  impossible 
too  strongly  to  dread  and  deprecate.  The  authority  of  the  Chinese  Goy- 
erument  has  been  already  grievously  shaken  by  internal  convulsion  j  and 
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should  a  fresb  assault  from  without  lead,  as  may  be  justly  feared,  to  its  be- 
ing still  further  impaired,  we  may  find  ourselves  under  the  same  alleged 
'  necessity '  of  making  territorial  conquests  in  that  country,  which  has  been 
so  often  pleaded  in  excuse  of  our  aggressions  in  India,  until  we  have  be- 
come entangled  in  a  web  of  complications  and  responsibilities,  as  regards 
the  Chinese  empire,  where  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  advance  or  re- 
cede without  danger  and  dishonor." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  significance  in  this  last  paragraph,  and  should 
the  evil  forewarned  ever  come,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  alter  the  world's 
history  for  ages.    The  memorialists,  after  saying  that  war,  if  waged  at  all, 
should  confessedly  be  undertaken  only  on  the  highest)  most  deliberate  au* 
fhority  of  the  State,  very  justly  complain  that  "  it  appears,  by  recent  prac- 
tice, as  though  individual  officials  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
claimed  the  right  to  exercise  this  awful  power  at  their  own  discretion^  and 
to  commit  the  strength,  the  resources,  and  the  reputation  of  England,  to 
conflicts  of  indefinite  extent  and  duration,  without  either  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign,  or  the  consent  of  Parliament."    A  remark  how  applicable 
to  our  own  government,  if  not  to  every  one  conscious  of  great  power,  and 
haw  pregnant  with  far-reaching  mischief !    They  also  "  deeply  deplore 
that  the  power  of  this  country,  which  might  and  should  be  employed  in 
blessing  mankind,  by  the  beneficent  infiuences  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, should  be  so  frequently  exerted  for  the  widely  different  purpose  of 
carrying  fire  and  sword,  among  remote  and  comparatively  defenceless  peo- 
ples, thus  prolonging  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  brute  force,  and  erecting 
formidable  barriers  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  convey  to  the 
heathea  the  benignant  blessings  of  the  gospel,  by  exhibiting  the  Christian 
religion  to  them  as  too  often  in  alliance  with  violence,  cruelty  and  blood." 
They  conclude  with  the  request,  that  "  instructions  may  be  sent  to  ourofii- 
cials  in  China  to  avoid  further  hostilities  with  that  country,  and  to  adjust 
our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  principles  of  dignified 
conciliation  and  forbearance  worthy  the  character  of  a  great  Christian  na- 
tion." 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  very  formidable  demonstrations 
against  China  jointly  by  England  and  France ;  but  we  are  led  by  more  re- 
cent advices  to  hope  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  be  finally  adjusted  with- 
out further  recourse  to  arms.  The  whole  commercial  world  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  such  a  peaceful  issue,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  leading  mer- 
chants in  our  own  country  are  wisely  and  very  properly  using  their  influ- 
ence to  secure  such  a  result. 

Commerce  acting  for  Peace. — ^Men  engaged  in  commerce  cannot 
perform  a  service  more  useful  to  the  public,  or  to  their  own  permanent  in- 
terests, than  by  using  their  influence  to  avert  war,  or  mitigate  its  evils. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject  in  earnest 
We  find  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  that  their  Secre- 
tary had  just  received  from  a  similar  association  at  Marseilles,  fVance,  a 
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letter  covering  a  Memorial  to  the  French  Minister  of  State,  asking  immu- 
nity in  a  time  of  war  to  private  persons  and  property,  and  soliciting  ^hat 
functionary  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  expected  European  Congress.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  take  similar  action  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  of  interest  to  com- 
merce, and  the  general  cause  of  humanity.  Commerce  is  the  offspring  and 
protege  of  peace,  and  ought  to  concern  itself  in  promoting  the  world's  per- 
manent peace.    It  may,  if  it  will,  do  much  to  secure  such  a  consummation. 

Peace  Labors  in  England.  —  We  learn  from  the  London  Herald  of 
Peace  for  February,  just  come  to  hand,  that  our  English  friends  are  earn- 
estly at  work,  and  apparently  with  good  success.  The  lectures  of  Messrs. 
Stokes,  Richard,  O'Neill  and  Fr>',  able  and  effective  champions  of  the 
cause,  we  find  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  address 
themselves  in  nearly  every  case  to  live  issues,  practical  questions  about 
which  ihe  people  are  now  thinking,  and  on  which  the  speaker  asks  for  a 
decision  from  them  —  the  Quarrel  with  China,  the  Kifle  Corps  Move- 
ment, the  General  Question  of  Armaments. 

Our  own  Lecturers.  —  We  have  five  under  commision,  besides  local 
agents  ;  but  none  of  them  are  constantly  at  work  in  our  service.  They 
would  be  if  they  could ;  but,  unlike  William  Ladd,  they  have  not,  the 
means  of  sustaining  themselves,  and  our  income  will  not  enable  us  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  £eld.  We  earnestly  wish  we  could;  but  we.  can  of 
course  attempt  only  what  our  friends  give  us  the  means  of  doing.  We 
have  before  us  now  from  one  of  our  lecturers,  a  man  of  ability  and  popular 
talents,  whose  heart  is  in  our  great  work,  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  convey  to  you  the  anxiety  I  constantly  feel  in  regard  to  my  duty  on 
the  subject  of  a  more  active  agency  for  ^the  Peace  Movement  •  •  It  does 
seem  that  much  m^re  ought  to  be  done."  Yes,  a  hundred  times  as  much  • 
but  we  can  do  only  what  the  friends  of  peace  shall  enable  us  to  do.  We 
are  amazed,  as  we  have  been  many  long  years,  that  Christians  are  so  in- 
sensible to  the  claims  of  this  cause ;  but  we  devoutly  pray,  as  we  hope  our 
servants  will,  for  patience  to  wait  and  work  still. 

Premium  for  Essays  on  Peace.  Middlebury  College,  —  We  began 
some  years  ago  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  premiums  for 
Essays  on  Peace  in  our  Colleges,  and  all  our  higher  seminaries.  The 
health  of  our  Secretary,  on  whom  it  relied  for  success,  failed  just  then,  and 
compelled  us  to  suspend  it  for  a  time ;  but  we  have  not  for  a  moment  re- 
linquished the  project,  and  are  glad  to  find  some  of  onr  friends  spontane- 
ously turning  their  attention  anew  to  the  subject.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  our  excellent  friend,  Samuel  W.  Boardman,  Oastleton,  Vt.,  a 
pledge  of  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  such  a  premium  in  Middlebury  College. 
A  worthy  example,  and  ve  hope  other  friends  will  follow  it  on  behalf  of 
other  seminaries. 


Receipts  designed  for  this  number,  are  deferred  to  our  next  To  a  por- 
tion of  our  friends  we  owe  our  obligations  for  this  kind  remembrance  of  our 
want;  and  we  hoj^e  that  others  will  not  forget  how  much  we  need  beyond  what 
we  are  actually  receiving. 


To  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  hestf  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis* 

putes. 

GpTo  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

Qp  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
feet,  and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 
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FoBM  OF  Bequest.  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Feaoe  Soci* 
ety,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
■  dollars,  to  be  paid  in months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pur- 

poses' of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  BT  Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
ciety its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur- 
pose will  very  probably  be  defeated. 
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WILLIAM  JAY : 

I^TB  PBBaiDEliT  09  THE  AMESICAN  PSACX  0OGIETT. 

Extracts  from  the  Discourse  on  his  Virtues  and  public  Services, 

by  Oeo.  B.  Cheever^  D.  D, 

We  hare  reason  to  thank  God  for  eveiy  good  man,  whose  life 
and  character  death  has  sealed,  secnre  from  change,  for  pos- 
terity. We  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  every  measure  of 
greatness,  intellectual,  and  of  position  and  injBuence,  circum- 
stantial, which  are  as  the  propelling  forces  and  machinery  of  a 
rocket  that  carry  the  light  high  into  the  heavens.  The  benefi- 
cent lustre  of  a  good  man's  example,  placed  so  loftily  by  position 
and  influence,  does  not  fall  when  the  scaffolding  is  taken  away, 
but  remains,  and  shines  the  brighter  and  more  independent  and 
permanent.        o        o        o 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  life  of  Judge  Jay  was  a  great  and 
precious  example  of  public  and  private  virtue.  He  was  one  of 
those  whose  timely  presence  might  have  saved  an  outcast 
nation.  **  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  see  now,  and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof, 
if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judgment, 
that  seeketh  the  truth  ;  and  I  will  pardon  it"  Such  a  man  was 
Judge  Jay ;  one  who,  like  Abraham,  might  plead  for  Sodom ;  a 
man  of  incorruptible  principle,  a  man  of  tried  and  steadfast  in- 
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tegrity  and  courage  ;  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  fearing  Ood, 
feared  nothing  else ;  a  man  who  aimed  in  all  things  to  live  aa 
ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye ;  a  steward  of  large  abilities 
and  opportunities,  good  and  faithful,  through  a  period  of  trial 
and  difficulty;  a  diligent  laborer  for  Ood  and  man,  when  he 
might  have  been,  with  good  reputation,  a  self-indulgent  idler, 
or  a  busy  trifler,  or  merely  a  prudent  manager  of  his  own  house- 
hold affairs,  accumulating  and  enjoying  his  revenues. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1789,  and  we  find  him  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  Yale  College,  a  close  and  successful  student,  and  four 
years  afterwards  pursuing  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  John  B. 
Henry,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  Here  his  application  to  his  books  was 
interrupted  by  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  at  length  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  work,  and  relinquish  all  idea  of  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession.        0*0 

In  1812,  he  married,  and  in  1818,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  County  of  West  Chester,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  1843.  He  declined  eveiy 
other  public  office,  but  was  always  active  in  every  station  and 
effort  of  public  or  private  benevolence.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  was  one  of  its 
founders,  wrote  in  its  defence,  was  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents, 
and,  until  he  felt  compelled  to  rebuke  its  complicity  with  the 
sin  and  system  of  slavery  in  its  silent  submission  to  those  wicked 
laws  which  render  the  Bible  a  sealed  book  to  millions,  gave  to 
its  management  his  entire  confidence,  and  the  efficiency  of  an 
ctive  and  earnest  support. 

He  was  chosen  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
1847,  and  by  his  able  addresses  and  essays,  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  his  general  character  and  influence,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  spread  and  power  of  its  principles.  It  is  highly  proper 
that  in  the  analysis  of  his  qualities,  in  the  consideration  of  what 
we  owe  him  as  a  Christian,  a  Patriot,  a  Philanthropist,  and  a 
Reformer,  we  should  begin  the  sketch  with  his  position,  efforts 
and  principles  in  connection  with  this  Society.  He  brought  to 
that  connection  the  whole  knowledge  of  justice  and  of  law, 
gained  from  the  long  study  and  administration  of  its  principles, 
and  the  whole  power  and  activity  of  opinions  grounded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  observation,  and  the 
knowledge  of  history.    The  whole  system,  science  and  work,  the 
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• 
beginning,  continuance  and  end  of  his  life  and  labors,  were  in 

that  Song  of  the  Angels,  whose  profound  eternal  argument  and 

philosophy  of  benevolence  and  reform,  are  at  once  the  impre^ 

Bable  foundations,  and  the  irresistible  agencies  of  this  Society. 

"  Olort  to  God  in  the  maHssT,  and  on  barth  peace,  oood  will 
TO  MEN."  The  first  ascription  in  this  sentence  struck  the  key- 
note of  his  piety  and  humanity,  commanding  the  whole  depths 
and  motives  of  his  being.  His  labors  were  all  for  Ood  and  his 
righteousness  ;  for  Ood  as  revealed  in  his  Word,  for  God  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  glory  and  goodness,  for  God  with  com- 
plete submission  to  God's  Word  as  the  supreme,  authoritative, 
all-sufficient  guide  ;  for  God  in  the  highest,  and  therefore  and  of 
necessity  for  Him,  and  by  His  Word,  in  the  lowest,  and  with  the 
motives,  encouragements,  arguments,  promises,  and  fundamental 
truths  gf  theology  as  in  his  Word  revealed ;  for  God  with  all 
boldness,  perseverance,  patience,  long-suffering,  confidence 
calmness,  and  conquering  energy  and  assurance  in  all  the  agi- 
tating conflicts  against  wicked  men  and  oppressors. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace ;  such  peace, 
and  on  such  grounds,  and  by  such  means  secured  and  maintained 
as  God's  glory  can  admit  On  the  question  of  Peace,  Judge  Jay 
was  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  was  remarkably  practical,  and  with 
great  definite  purposes  ever  in  his  eye,  as  those  best  know  who 
are  most  conservant  with  his  writings  and  his  labors.  By  his 
suggestive  views,  he  was  the  originator  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  effective  measures  that  have  been  pursued  in  this 
great  cause  of  benevolence  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
He  in  fact  gave  rise  to  all  our  Peace  Congresses,  and  by  bis 
proposition  of  stipulated  ARsriRATioN,  opened  a  method  by  which 
disputes,  in  every  case,  may  be  settled  between  contending 
nations  without  the  last  mad  resort  of  war,  which  makes  the 
world  a  hell  on  earth  in  every  respect  of  sin,  except  its  penal 
inflictions. 

Judge  Jay's  special  interest  in  this  cause  began  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  manifested,  in  his  connection  with  this  Society 
not  only  by  the  performance  of  official  duty,  but  by  various  able 
addresses  and  publications  of  a  practical  and  masterly  character, 
on  the  subject  of  Peace  and  War.  His  abhorrence  of  War,  and 
his  earnestness  in  behalf  of  Peace,  were  the  result  of  heart-felt 
principle  and  conscience,  guided  by  the  Word  of  God.    One  of 


4h6  earliest  of  his  productiotis  o&  this  sabject  was  tlie  admiiMkble 
''fissATON  W^saadPsics;  4he  Euibof  Ae  ik^miaFlea  far 
fireamving  ik$  2m^"  paUiahed  ia  1848.  Ho  deretoped,  in  a  poir« 
erfal  manner,  the  onmitigated  wantoaneas  and  wiid^edneaa  of 
War,  its  unalleviated  miseriee,  its  perpetuated  eril  conBeqnoBoes, 
its  failure  oyer  to  accomplish  «Q7  pretended  good  result  paraded 
as  its  object  or  excuse.  He  examined  the  wars  of  this  century, 
from  that  of  our  Revelation  to  the  French,  wi<h  those  of  the  rairt 
and  tremendous  career  of  Napoleon,  to  the  last  of  the  wars  of 
Oreat  Britain  then  on  record,  the  unprincipled  and  inhuman  war 
upon  China  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  the  trade  in 
opium.  He  exposed  the  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  national  honor  even  by  war.  "  Alas  I  for  Great  Britain  ;  for 
at  the  very  time  these  words  were  uttered^  she  was  waging 
against  China  one  of  the  most  dishonorable  and  detestable  wars 
that  has  ever  stained  her  annals.  Indeed,  it  is  di£Scult  to  point 
to  a  war  recorded  in  histoiy^  waged  more  directly  against  the 
health,  morals  and  happiness  of  a  numerous  people,  or  from 
motives  more  basely  sordid,  than  the  British  opium  war ;  and 
yet,  he  who  is  now  the  prime  agent  and  director  of  this  war, 
talks  of  the  safety  of  Great  Britain  as  resting  on  the  maintenance 
of  her  honor  T' 

"  Would  to  heaven  this  rant  about  national  honor  was  confined 
to  those  who  are  now  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  easing  the 
Chinese  of  their  purses.  But  we  also  have  politicians  who  are 
far  more  ooncerned  for  the  honor  than  for  the  morality  of  the 
nation ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  just  made  the  extraordinary 
discovery  that  the  honor  of  the  Republic  requires  that  her  flag 
shall  prove  an  SBgis  to  villains  of  all  nations  who  may  think 
proper  to  traffic  in  human  flesh." 

"  Perhaps  the  most  sublimated  wickedness  and  baseness  in 
degree,  although  limited  in  extent,  perpetrated  by  any  civilized 
government  at  the  present  day,  is  practiced  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. There,  in  the  boasted  citadel  of  American  liberty, 
native -bom  American  citizens  are  seized  and  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  being  fugitives  from  bondage ;  and  when  the  suspic- 
ion is  disproved  by  the  non-appearance  of  a  claimant,  the  prison- 
ers are  sold  as  slaves  for  life  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  jail 
fees  1 1'^ 

Judge  Jay  presented  in  this  volume  some  impressive  and 
humiliating  statistics  as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  Christians  in 


It 
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lei^ard  ta  the  awftd  provalence  of  war,  and  the  duty  of  laboring^ 
far  its  sappreflsion.  From  the  year  1700  to  the  general  peace 
in  1815,  taking  the  three  leading  formidable  powers  of  E^Q^ope, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  along  with  three  of  the  minor 
States,  and  measuring  the  proportion  of  time  in  which  each  o^ 
these  conntries  had  been  engaged  in  war  during  that  period,  the 
catalogue  is  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,        -        -        -  69  years. 

Russia,        -        .        -        •  68    ** 

France,  -       •*       -       -  6a    ** 

Holland,  ...  43 

Portugal,        -   %    -        -        -  iO 

Denmark,  ...  28    « 

No  comment  could  be  more  terrible  upon  the  moral  character  of 
our  race  than  these  statistics.  No  demonstration  could  be  more 
startling,  and  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of  united  ChristiaiL 
effort  to  arrest  the  sweeping  progress  of  such  a  habit  of  calamity 
and  sin.  "  Can  it  be  possible,"  asks  Judge  Jay,  **  that  of  all  the 
evils  under  which  humanity  groans,  war  is  the  only  one  which 
religion  and  civilization,  and  the  active  philanthropy  of  the 
present  ago,  can  neither  remove  nor  mitigate  7" 

In  this  volume.  Judge  Jay  first  suggested  the  plan  of  snru- 
ULTK)  .ARBITRATION,  agreed  upon  by  treaty  between  nations,  as. 
the  method  of  settling  international  difficulties  without  resort 
to  war.  This  plan  was  afterwards  defined  and  proposed  more 
explicitly,  and  at  a  later  day  presented  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  i^ 
Petition  for  the  establishment  by  treaty  with  other  nations  of 
the  proposed  method,  "  binding  the  contracting  parties,  in  the 
contingency  of  any  future  difference  which  could  not  be  adjusted, 
by  negotiation,  to  refer  the  samo  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  to  abide  by  the  award  of  such 
reference."  The  proposition  of  this  simple  and  efficient  substi- 
tute for  war,  was  received  and  considered  by  ,  successive  Peace 
Conventions  or  Congresses  in  Europe,  with  admiration  for  ita 
simplicity  and  practicability,  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan  was 
recommended  to  the  Oovemments  of  the  civilized  world  by  a 
Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Universal  Peace  assembled  in  Lon- 
don in  1843.  Successive  Peace  Congresses  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation. It  has  gained  an  earnest  and  admiring  considerap 
tion,  till  Judge  Jay's  confidence,  in  which  he  first  proposed  the 
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plan,  seems  no  longer  chimerical,  and  his  words  may  yet  be 
fulfilled :  "  Nor  is  it  the  vain  hope  of  an  idle  credulity,  that  at 
last  a  union  may  be  formed  of  every  Christian  nation  for  guar- 
anteeing the  peace  of  Christendom,  by  establishing  a  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  national  differences,  and  by  preventing 
all  forcible  resistance  to  its  decrees.  That  such  a  Court,  fonned 
by  a  Congress  of  Nations  in  obedience  to  the  general  nvish/ 
would,  next  to  Christianity,  be  the  richest  gift  ever  bestowed 
by  heaven  upon  a  suffering  world,  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  any  who  have  impartially  and  candidly  investigated  the  sub- 
ject," 

But  after  all,  the  reliance  of  Judge  'Jay  for  success  in  any  such 
plan,  was  upon  the  power  of  truth  applied  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  "  That  many  and  formidable  difficulties/'  he  says  in  his 
volume  on  Peace  and  War,  "  mcst  be  encountered  in  inducing 
this  or  any  other  government  to  engage  to  submit  all  its  future 
claims  and  grievances  to  arbitration,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
similar  difficulties  have  been  experienced  and  surmounted.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance, were  once  as  apparently  hopeless  as  the  cessation  of  war 
Let  us  then  once  more  recur  for  instruction  and  encouragement 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  tem- 
perance. Had  the  British  Abolitionists  employed  themselves 
in  addressing  memorials  to  the  various  Courts  of  Europe,  solicit* 
ing  them  to  unite  in  a  general  agreement  to  abandon  the  traffic, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  labored  in  vain, 
and  spent  their  strength  for  nought.  They  adopted  the  wiser 
plan  of  awakening  the  consciences,  and  informing  the  under- 
standings of  their  countrymen,  and  persuading  them  to  do  jus- 
tice and  love  mercy ;  and  thus  to  set  an  example  to  fhe  rest  of 
Europe,  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  all  the  arguments  and 
remonstrances  which  reason  and  eloquence  could  dictate." 

This  was  Judge  Jay's  own  chosen  work.  He  appealed  con- 
stantly to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  people  with  the  truth. 
His  views  of  public  duty  and  of  true  patriotism,  his  convictions 
of  what  a  true  Christian  expediency  requires,  as  the  universal 
peace-policy  against  tyranny  and  war,  are  contained  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventy-second  Psalm :  "  He  shall  judge  thy  people 
with  righteousness,  and  the  poor  with  judgment.  The  moun- 
tains shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills  by 
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SIOHTSOT78KBBS.  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall 
Mve  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the 
oppressor."  The  characteristics  of  a  good  judge,  a  good  gov* 
emment,  a  good  man,  a  good  Christian,  are  here  developed,  and 
uaHTKOUSNESs  is  presented  as  the  only  foundation  of  pbacb.  The 
agencies  of  benevolence  appointed  of  Qod,  and  employed  on 
earth,  can  do  His  work,  can  accomplish  His  purposed  mercy, 
and  reveal  His  glory,  only  by  righteousness.  Nothing  can 
stand  in  the  place  of  that,  nothing  is  to  be  permitted  that  over- 
rides or  darkens  that,  nothing  but  that,  nothing  other  than  that, 
can  be  of  any  avail  against  war  and  oppression.  Tou  are  bound 
by  this  rule.  First  pure,  then  peaceable.  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est elements  in  this  cause  of  philanthropy,  that  it  holds  you  to 
fiiuch  noble  and  uncompromising  principles.  It  was  thus  that  it 
drew  the  mind  of  Judge  Jay  to  such  earnest  and  unhesitating 
advocacy  ;  it  found  an  afiSnity  in  his  nature,  and  presented  an 
attraction  to  his  energies.  His  character  and  life  were  signal* 
ized  by  the  concentration  of  those  energies  against  injustice, 
oppression,  and  war.  There  never  was  a  country  or  an  age 
that  had  greater  need  of  concentrated  truth  and  effort  against 
these  prevailing  forms  of  human  depravity  and  madness. 

War  id  the  game  of  usurpers  and  ambitious  king^  in  imperial 
and  roonarchial  governments,  and  of  unprincipled  and  despotic 
parties  and  party  leaders  in  republics  as  of  practiced  and  despe- 
rate gamblers.  Slavery  and  war  are  both  assumed  and  justified 
by  their  advocates  as  among  God's  grandest  missionary  agencies 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  on  our  globe.  Judge  Jay  noted 
their  alliance,  their  mutual  support  and  permanence,  their  em- 
brace in  our  own  country,  their  ravages  of  horrible  treachery  and 
cruelty  upon  our  Indian  tribes.  A  thousandth  part  of  the  effort 
and  expense  maintained  to  defraud,  drive  out,  extermiuate,  and 
demoralize  those  tribes,  would  have  subdued  them  under  the 
beneficent,  gentle,  and  refining  power  of  the  gospel ;  but  that 
course  would  have  restricted  the  play  and  power  of  our  own 
civilizing  despotism  and  depravity,  and  starved  not  a  few  politi- 
cal and  regimental  adventurers,  whose  villainies  have  fattened 
on  the  violation  of  every  treaty,  and  the  opportunity  of  every 
outrage.  Had  our  government,  as  a  just  and  Christian  govern' 
ment,  proceeded  on  those  principles  of  peace  laid  down  in  Ood^s 
Word,  no  wars  would  ever  have  been  waged,  no  weapons  but 
of  divine  truth  and  charity  needed.    And  even  now,  if  the  mili- 
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tovy  fort6  wcm  vr&oaated  aad  chnroheB  {daaited  in  titeir  steady 
if  the  troops  werd  witbdrawn  from  the  lodiM  tenitorieB,  «id 
well  ordn^  Ghristiaii  fiinilies»  prop^ly  selected  from  tiie  Tari^ 
one  avocationfi  of  civilized  life,  w^«  planted  among  them  i& 
Bufficient  numbers  to  be  Belf-Bustainiiigy  co-operatiDg  with  tha 
Indians  in  the  development  of  theit  own  resouroes,  and  in  tba 
functions  of  civil  govemmenti  and  eqmtable  ptosecntion  of  trade 
and  commerce,  a  glorious  result  v^oold  be  gained,  honorable  and 
b«iefi<nent,  at  less  cost,  certainly  if  morals  were  taicen  into  view^ 
tiian  the  expense  of  maintaining  half  a  dosen  garrisons.  But 
tbis, was  never  intended  nor  desired* 

Judge  Jay  had  refected  much  on  the  war  spirit,  policy  and 
system,  as  the  means  of  sapping  and  destroying  the  liberties  of 
our  country.  He  knew  the  power  it  gives  to  despotism,  the 
vantage  ground  of  treason  against  the  Constitution,  the  op^r> 
tunity  of  consolidation,  gradual  and  knpercepiible^  of.  all  the 
functions  of  the  government  into  one  supreme  uncontrolled 
responsibility  and  dominion,  the  thousand  opportunities  of  in^ 
creasing  patrontage,  of  bribery,  of  the  invasion  of  law,  of  estab* 
lishing  precedent  against  law,  the  opportunities  id  wickedness 
afforded  in  demanded  ^propriations  lor  secret  as  well  as  open 
Service,  the  contracts  on  a  vast  scale,  the  corruptions  unseatcha* 
ble,  unpunishable,  the  grants  of  irresponsible  authority^  the 
opportunities  of  brtbeiy  and  fraud  in  the  collection,  discipline^ 
management  and  payment  of  armies  and  navies.  He  bad 
watched  the  corruption  of  conscience,  the  perversion  of  opinion^ 
the  sanction  and  popularity  of  evil  principles,  under  the  pestilent 
tial  malaria  of  the  war-fever,  l^at  in  a  calm  and  candid  investigar 
tion  could  not  stand  one  moment  against  the  reprobation  of  God's 
Word  and  of  comQK)n  honesty.  He  had  seen  the  transmutatipn 
of  such  principles  into  watchwords  of  patriotism,  Oar  Oountry^ 
right  or  wrtmg :  goit  blind  I  What  wicked  usurpation  could  he 
judge  impossible,  with  Buch  debauchery  of  th^public  conscience  f 
He  saw  that  the  next  culminating  stratagem  in  the  tactics  t>f 
oppression,  setting  fast  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  a  despotisin 
that  cannot  be  broken  down,  might  be  a  war  in  behalf  of  slaveory* 
with  the  whole  country  engaged  in  it  and  {dodged  to  it. 

Judge  Jaj  believed  that  nothing  but  tyranny,  whether  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else,  can  issue  from  the  policy  that,  in  all^ 
ticipation  of  war,  and  under  profession  of  a  wise  «nd  patriotic 
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preparation  for  it,  maintahis,  at  the  command  of  despots,  three 
or  four  millions  of  men  at  arms  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Then,  if  interest  requires  it,  war  at  once,  and  then,  the  war  once 
tmgingj  everything  in  heaven  and  on.  earth,  religion,  moratity» 
law,  justice,  freedom,  charity,  the  Sabbath,  the  Decalogue,  the 
conscience,  must  be  put  aside  for  it.  Genuine  liberty  is  at  an 
end,  or  must  consent,  as  a  submissive  patriot,  to  be  manacled 
and  muzzled,  and  to  put  the  fetters  and  the  gag  on  oUiens,  under 
pretencdof  a  seal  for  the  glory  and  salvation  of  the  common 
country.  The  vexy  impulses  and  sentiments  of  freedom  that  be- 
long to  nature,  and  cannot  be  renounced  without  utter  debojBe^ 
ment,  and  tbat  ought  to  be  most  carefrdly  protected  and  trained 
in  all  their  mijesty  and  fervor,  must  be  stifled  wil^  anodynes, 
wUle  tyranny  wakes ;  just  as  a  child  is  put  to  sleep  with  lauda» 
num  in  the  cradle,  that  the  unnatural  parents  may  enjoy  their 
fiishionable  midnight  gaieties  and  revels.  In  our  own  countiy 
this  process  is  going  on.  The  temptation  is  mighty,  and  will 
soon  become  irresistible,  for  a  party  and  a  President  to  rush  into 
war  in  support  of  their  own  administration,  and  for  the  renewal 
of  its  lease  of  power.  Beyond  all  question,  if  a  war  could  be  pre- 
cipitated against  Spain  for  the  possession  of  Cuba,  as  a  slaveo- 
cratic  preserve  for  human  cattle,  the  administration  that  succeed- 
ed in  launching  and  manning  that  public  crime,  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  public  adoration,  and  would  be  carried,  by  an  infatuated 
countiy,  clean  through  the  conflict.  Next  to  slavery,  war  is  the 
game  of  our  American  despots,  and  war  for  its  support  This 
game  has  been  already  played  with  pre-eminent  success,  and  the 
people,  whenever  it  is  renewed,  seem  perfectly  blinded  as  to  the 

cost  of  it,  and  regardless  of  the  inevitable  reaction  and  retribu- 
tion. 

Judge  Jay  deplored  this  infatuation;  he  noted  its  progress, 
and  the  frightful  destruction  of  piety  and  morality  in  its  train ; 
and  he  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  and 
of  every  other  possible  influence  and  agency  against  such  ruin. 
His  voice  was  lifted,  his  pen  was  employed,  with  admirable  earn- 
estness and  vigor  in  the  work  of  warning  and  reproving  his  coun- 
trymen, and  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  Christian  conscience  of 
the  nation.  He  was  always  eminent  for  his  faithfulness' in  re- 
buking, on  the  spot,  the  treason  against  God  and  man,  commit- 
ted by  the  people,  whenever  they  sanction  the  detestable  com- 
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pact  between  tyranny  and  war.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  this  Society,  he  appealed  to  a  then  recent 
crime  and  disgrace,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  a  memoiy  of 
sorrow  and  shame,  and  the  mention  of  which  makes  the  ears  of 
every  lover  of  liberty  tingle ;  he  referred  to  it  as  a  proof,  that 
''the  very  profession  of  a  soldier,  even  when  temporarily  assum- 
ed by  the  militia,  is  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Instant  and 
unlimited  obedience  suspends,  for  the  time,  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  humanity.  The  streets  of  Boston  lately  i|ftnessed 
a  formidable  array  of  dragoons,  artillery  and  infantry,  all  armed 
for  deadly  conflict,  and  ready  at  command  to  shed  American 
blood  on  American  soil ;  yes,  the  blood  of  such  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  were  known  to  be  zealous  friends  of  liberty,  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  Ah  1  these  republican  soldiers  had 
been  converted  into  the  body  guard  of  a  slave-catcher,  and  were 
aiding  him  to  surrender  an  innocent  native-bom  American  to  -  an 
unmitigated  despotism."  **  False  alike  is  the  patriotism/'  added 
this  true  patriot,  ''that  rejects  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  the 
statesmanship  which  confides  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  a  na- 
tion to  the  guardianship  of  the  sword.''  "  The  love  of  personal 
freedom  is  a  passion,  shared  alike  by  the  good  and  the  vile ; 
while  a  disinterested  regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others 
is  not  the  product  of  the  battle-field,  but  the  fruit  of  a  heart  puri- 
fied by  influences  from  above." 

On  another  occasion,  Judge  Jay  remarked,  "  We  hear  much  of 
late  as  to  the  Importance  of  Conservatism,  as  it  is  called.  Is  it 
true  conservatism  to  obliterate,  in  the  masses,  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  distinction  between  right  and 
vrrong  ?  The  only  conservatism  to  which  I  look  for  the  protec- 
tion of  my  rights  and  my  property,  is  the  inculcation  of  that  High- 
SR  Law,  which,  with  the  authority  of  Deity,  and  the  sanctions  of 
the  invisible  world,  says  to  each  individual,  high  or  low,  rich  or 

poor,  Do  JUSTLY,  LOVB  MERCT,  DO  TO  OTHERS  AS  TOU  WOULD  THEY 

SHOULD  DO  TO  YOU.  But  alas  I  this  law  is  sneered  at  by  men 
whose  all  depends  on  its  observance.  Well  may  we  tremble  lest 
Ood  should  apply  to  our  nation  the  maxim  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment towards  individuals,  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
HE  also  reap." 

The  uncompromising  spirit  and  principles  of  Judge  Jay  are 
those  on  which  alone  the  Peace  Society  can  constitute  an  agen- 
cy of  dignity  and  power.    We  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
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compromise  a  single  principle  of  >  rigliteotiBnesB.  It  woTild  be 
madness,  it  would  be  the  suicide  of  our  cause  ;  it  would  be  a 
provision  for  our  destruction  in  the  very  foundations  on  which 
we  erect  our  building.  It  would  be  like  opening  our  own  veins, 
and  drinking  our  own  life-blood,  in  the  vain  imagination  of  thus 
renewing  the  nourishment  by  which  the  vital  fluid  may  be  kept 
in  circulation.  It  would  be  an  expediency  of  which  Coleridge^so 
admirably  portrayed  the  madness,  in  the  illustraticHi  of  digging 
down  tKe  charcoal  foundations  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  to  pro- 
vide  fuel  for  the  fires  upon  its  altars.  A  Peace  Society  is  noth« 
ing,  but  by  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  God  applied  with  in- 
exorable firmness  to  the  conduct  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 

It  was  Judge  Jay's  inflexible  integrity  of  principle,  and  stead* 
'&st  adherence  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of  the  immorality 
of  war,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  war-spirit,  that  dictated  his  adrai* 
rable  letter  on  the  military  enthusiasm  excited  in  this  country  by 
the  visit  and  speeches  of  the  eloquent  Hungarian  chieftain,  Kos- 
suth. This  letter  was  addressed  by  Judge  Jay,  in  1852,  while 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Beckwith, 
its  well  known  Secretary.  As  peace  men  and  as  patriotic  citi- 
zens.  Judge  Jay  thought  we  were  called  upon  to  resist  the  war. 
policy  of  foreign  intc^ention  with  the  sword,  in  behalf  of  humaa 
freedom.  But  the  g^eat  power  of  this  letter  was  in  the  terrible 
sarcasm  with, which  the  facts  of  our  own  history  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  inconsistency,  the  hypocrisy  of  intervention  in  be- 
half of  liberty  abroad,  while  we  war  against  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  millions  at*  home.  *'  Is  it  decent,  is  it  compatible  with 
truth  and  candor,  for  a  republic  like  ours,  which  tramples  in  the 
dust  THREE  MILLIONS  of  its  owu  pcoplo,  annihilating  all  their  rights, 
civil  and  religious,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of 
burden,  and  enacting  that  every  good  citizen  is  a  slave-catcher, 
—  is  it  decent,  I  ask,  for  such  a  republic  to  afiect  a  zeal  for  hu* 
man  rights  so  ardent,  as  to  make  war  upon  every  foreign  nation 
that  denies  to  a  portion  of  its  subjects  an  elective  government  or 
universal  suflrage  1  Surely,  I  need  not  allude  to  our  slave-bunts, 
and  our  treason  trials,  to  prove  that  we  are  not  precisely  qualifi. 
ed  by  our  own  practice  to  assume  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  part  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  man.  Kossuth  is  not  proba- 
bly aware  that  the  United  States  have  claimed  the  same  right  of 
intervention  for  the  suppression  of  human  liberty,  which  Russia 
has. exercised,  and  for  which  he  invokes  upon  her  the  execrations 
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of  the  civilized  world.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  eome  his- 
toncal  &ct8."  Judg«  Jaj  then  recapitulates  the  illttstratiye 
events  of  our  history  in  reference  to  St.  Domingo,  Hayti,  Mexi- 
co and  Cuba.  Thus  was  this  Christian  patriot  always  vigilant 
and  faithful  in  rebuking  and  warning  his  countrymen. 

He  was  equally  faithful  in  regard  to  the  church  and  the  minis- 
try. "  Many  of  die  clergy/*  said  he,  ''have  acted  as  the  tools  of 
politicians.  The  church  in  this  countiy,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the 
mighty  buttress  of  wae  anb  slavbby,  and  if  it  is  not  also  of  the 
rum-traffic,  it  is  because  the  latter  is  ceasuig  to  be  popular  and 
genteel.  I  remember  when  a  bishop  of  my  own  church  proclaim- 
ed to  the  public,  under  his  own  signature,  that  the  triumph  of 
temperance  societies  would  be  the  triumph  of  infidelity  I  He 
would  not  say  so  now ;  but  slavery  is  still  popular,  and  he  is  now 
its  avowed  champion." 

''It  is  understood  that  a  minister  is  at  full  liberty  to  preach 
morality  in  ike  abstract^  but  it  is  none  of  his  business  to  a/jpp\y  gos- 
pel principles  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  when  such  applica- 
tion would  interfere  with  the  political  or  pecuniary  interests  of 
his  hearers,  or  with  their  prejudices  or  pleasures.  He  may  en- 
force the  general  duty  oiju&iice^  but  not  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  colored  men.  He  may  tell  us  that  God  ts  love,  and  that 
we  ought  to  love  all  men ;  but  he  may  not  denounce  the  wir* 
SFiRiT  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  love,  nor  may  he  condemn  a  pro- 
fession which  consists  in  human  slaughter.  Thus  great  sins  find 
a  most  comfortable  lodging-place  in  the  very  temple  of  Ood." 

Here  we  see  the  fundamental  grounds  of  Judge  Jay's  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  great  practical  Christian  philanthropist.  His 
policy,  as  well  as  his  piety,  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
Word  of  God.  His  piety  was  not  one  thing,  and  his  policy  an- 
other, his  piety  angelic,  his  policy  that  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  the 
same  principles  that  directed,  and  the  impulses  that  inspired  him 
as  a  Christian,  also  guided  his  determinations  as  a  Statesman. 
He  took  the  highest  comprehensive  view  of  our  national  and 
moral  responsibilities,  and  threw  himself,  with  great  power  of 
argument,  intensity  of  feeling,  and  perseverance  of  effort,  into 
the  battle  of  Christian  truth  and  righteousness  against  slavery 
and  war.  The  cause  of  Peace  he  knew  to  be  most  intimately  al- 
lied with  the  cause  of  human  fi?eedom  against  slavery.  The 
worst  wars  that  ever  desolated  our  globe  have  been  wars  of  op- 
liresaion^  wars  of  conquest^  for  the  very  purposes  of  bondage. 


And  the  oppressor  sanctifies  his  slaycry  as  a  sjstem  by  the 
▼ery  first  war  he  sucoeeds  in  provoking  against  it,  because  he 
assumes  to  be  the  injured  defender  of  his  vested  rights.  In  our 
own  country's  history,  even  within  the  short  period  of  fifty  yeara, 
more  than  one  war  has  been  undertaken  and  maintained  for  the 
consolidation  and  defence  of  this  wickedness.  In  the  purposes 
and  progress  of  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  Judge  Jay  has 
traced,  with  a  fine  and  masterly  hand,  our  nation's  peculiar  guilt. 
The  facts,  as  he  unveils  them,  are  revolting  every  step  of  the 
way.  Perhaps  the  embrace  of  war  and  slavery  never  was  wit- 
nessed on  earth  in  more  disgraceful,  hideous,  tragic  forms  than 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Florida  atrocities.  The  brave  and  un- 
offending Indians  were  massacred  by  the  United  States  govern- 
menty  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  Moloch  of  slaveiy.  It  would  scarcely 
be  possible  for  a  Christian  nation  to  commit  a  greater,  more  de- 
testable wickedness,  than  the  waging  of  that  wholesale,  diaboli- 
cal, exterminating  murder,  under  the  name  of  war.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings,  as  well  as  Judge  Jay,  has  made  this  palpable,  with  proof 
that  amazes  and  horrifies  the  mind,  that  such  transactions,  as  of 
the  malice  of  the  infernal  world,  so  fiend-like,  and  with  such  ma- 
lignant object  and  end,  could  be  endured  and  adopted  in  a  nation 
not  only  not  pagan,  nor  savage,  but  civilized,  and  enlightened  by 
the  Word  of  God.  He  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  obscurity  and 
falsehood,  and  opened  up  to  view  the  realities  of  this  vast  and 
dreadful  crime. 

As  the  advocate  of  Peace,  Jadge  Jay  relied  wholly  on  the  gos- 
peli  He  believed  that  in  giving  us  the  gospel,  God  has  bestow- 
ed all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  peace,  all  the  power  for  this 
object  that  we  need,  if  we  will  be  faithful  with  it.  The  thorough 
legitimate  use  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  JWord  of 
God,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  recurrence  to  any  other 
sword.  The  true  and  faithlul  application  of  the  fire  of  God's 
Word,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  other  fire,  any  other 
musketry.  But  the  Word  of  God  has  never  yet,  except  at  brief 
intervals,  been  tried.  Its  power  has  never,  a  hundredth  part, 
been  put  forth,  not  even  with  such  restraint  as  that  which  blasted 
and  drove  out  of  heaven  the  rebel  angels,  but  without  annihSat- 
ing  them.  With  the  angels  of  its  lightnings  once  loosed,  and  its 
vials  poured  forth,, there  would  be  no  more  possibility  of  ques- 
tioning its  divine  omnipotence  or  its  plenary  inspiration. 
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NATURE  OP  THE  SOLDIER'S  PROFESSION. 

Use  has  so  long  familiarized  the  practice  of  war,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  aright  its  real  character.  Its  supporters  and 
admirers  would  be  shocked  at  a  minute,  thorough,  fearless  analy- 
sis of  its  moral  elements.  What  is  it,  in  sober  truth,  but  legaliz- 
ed, wholesale  robbery  and  murder  t  In  what  respects,  if  any, 
does  it  differ  from  such  deeds  ? 

Take  a  case  in  point.  Every  reader  must  remember  what  was 
called  at  the  time,  the  "  Salem  Tragedy."  Joseph  and  Francis 
Knapp,  distant  relatives  of  a  rich  old  gentleman  in  Salem,  by  the 
name  of  White,  instigated  Richard  Crowninshield,  by  the  offer  of 
a  thousand  dollars  of  the  plunder,  to  kill  the  old  man,  and  seize 
his  treasures.  Crowninshield,  entering  the  house  of  his  victim 
at  midnight,  and  creeping  softly  up  stairs  to  the  room  where  he 
was  sleeping,  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
then  turning  down  the  clothes,  stabbed  him  several  times  in  the 
heart  with  a  dagger.  Everybody  called  him^  a  hired  assassin ; 
and  he  would  have  been  hung  as  an  atrocious  murderer,  if  he  had 
not  in  his  prison  hung  himself.  The  two  Knapps  were  tried,  con- 
victed and  hung  for  hiring  Crowninshield  to  assassinate  Mr. 
White. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  hired  assassination ;  and  wherein  does 
it  differ  from  the  profession  of  a  soldier  ?  Doubtless  there  is  some 
difference ;  but  in  what  does  it  consist,  and  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?    How  far  are  the  two  professions  or  acts  alike  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Here  is  a  nation  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  millions,  that  hire  you,  as  one  of  their  i^oldiers,  to  kill  whom- 
soever they  may  wish  to  have  killed,  and  promise  to  give  you, 
besides  your  food  and  clothing,  some  ten  or  twenty  cents  a  day. 
The  nation,  indignant  that  the  Chinese  spurn  their  opium,  or  that 
the  Affghans  reject  their  favorite  ruler,  or  that  the  Seminoles 
will  not  give  up  their  lands,  the  inheritance  of  fifty  generations, 
to  some  avaricious  white  men,  order  you  to  go  and  kill  them, 
burn  their  dwellings,  and  butcher,  without  distinction  or  mercy, 
thousands  of  unoffending  men,  women  and  children. 

We  see  now  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  ;  and  what  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  The  deed  is  the  same,  except  that  in  one  case  a  single 
man  was  killed,  and  in  the  other  thousands,  or  scores  of  thou- 
sands.   The  motive,  too,  is  essentially  the  same  —  with  the  em- 
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ployersy  self-aggrandizement ;  with  the  hired  agents,  paj.  The 
difiference,  for  there.is  some,  will  not  redound  much  to  the  sol- 
dier's  credit  over  the  assassin.  The  soldier  hires  himself  to  mil- 
lions of  men  called  a  nation  ;  Crowninshield  hired  himself  to  only 
two  men.  The  soldier  hires  himself  out  to  kill  tohomsoever  the 
nation  may  wish  to  have  killed  at  any  time  ;  the  assassin  engag- 
ed to  do  a  specified  act,  to  kill  a  single  man  at  a  given  time,  and 
that  man  named  beforehand.  The  soldier  is  hired  to  kill  by  the 
month  or  year ;  the  assassin  was  hired  by  the  job.«  The  soldier 
is  a  day-laborer  in  the  work  of  blood  ;  the  assassin  is  a  jobber  at 
the  same  trade.  The  assassin  is  better  paid  than  the  soldier;  for 
the  former  was  promised  a  thousand  dollars  for  killing  one  man, 
while  the  latter  might  kill  a  hundred  in  a  day  without  getting 
half  a  dollar  for  the  whole.  The  soldier  agrees  to  kill  any  and  all 
whom  the  nation  may  bid ;  and,  if  required  to  shoot  his  own 
father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child,  he  must  shoot 
them,  or  be  shot  himself;  whereas  the  assassin,  had  he  refused  to 
kill  the  old  man  according  to  agreement,  would  not  himself  have 
been  liable  to  be  hung.  The  soldier  makps  a  fearful  bargain  ; 
for,  though  aware  that  if  he  refuse  to  kill  any  whom  the  nation 
may  bid  him  kill,  he  must  himself  be  put  to  death,  he  neverthe- 
less enters  into  the  bloody  compact,  not  knowing  but  he  may  be 
ordered  to  shoot  or  stab  his  own  parents,  wife  or  children.  Not 
so  bad  the  assassin's  bargain.  Had  Crowninshield  engaged  to 
kill  at  any  time  anybody  whom  the  Knapps  might  wish  to  have 
killed,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  himself  be  put  to 
death  if  he  ever  refused  to  kill  any  one  they  should  bid,  there 
would  be  a  pretty  close  analogy  between  his  case  and  that  of  the 
professed  soldier.  But  the  assassin's  pasition  was  not  so  terri- 
ble. The  soldier  must  kill  whomsoever  his  employers  may  bid 
him  kill,  or  the  terms  of  his  contract  make  him  liable  to  be  shot 
or  hung  himself. 

Now,  let  every  reader  judge  between  the  two,  and  tell  us,  if  he 
can,  why  a  hired  assassin,  like  Crowninshield,  should  be  hung  as 
a  monster  of  wickedness,  while  the  soldier,  hired  by  twenty  or 
forty  millions  to  do  the  %anxe  deed  by  wholesale,  is  admired  and 
eulogized  as  a  hero  f  To  kill  multitudes  at  the  bidding  of  millions, 
is  deemed  patriotic,  glorious,  Christian,  worthy  of  songs,  and  eu- 
logies, and  monuments  ;  but  to  kill  one  man  at  the  bidding  of  an- 
other one,  is  denounced  as  base,  infamous,  diabolical,  deserving 
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•f  the  gitllowB,  of  eternal  infiuny.    Wdl  did  Bkilrop  FortenB  saj, 

"One  mturder makes  ayiUain: 
MUliODsahero." 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  gainsay  this  view  of  the  soldier's  profes* 
sion  f  Most  he  not  in  time  come  to  be  classed  with  the  hired 
assassin,  and  be  held  in  far  deeper  abhorrence  than  the  hangman  ? 
How  mnch  longer  will  men  of  any  principle,  conscience,  or  sel^ 
respect,  hire  themselves  ont  to  the  woi^  of  robbery  and  mnrder  ? 
How  long  will  professed  Christians,  or  any  Christian  communityf 
respect  or  even  tolerate  the  militaiy  profession,  the  trade  of  hn- 
man  bntchery  ? 


GEN.  HAVELOCK: 

OE  THE  WAUKIOE  AT  BEST  A  TERT  DEFECTIYR  CUKIHTIAK. 

Much  has  been  written  eulogistic  of  this  distinguished  individual.  At 
his  death,  men  of  all  ranks,  profane  and  religious,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  honor.  The  religious  press  was 
not  behind  in  paying  homage  to  the  Christian  warrior.  The  London  Dai- 
ly News  said  of  him,  **  He  is  evidently  a  Christian  warrior  of  the  right 
breed ;  a  man  of  cool  head  and  resolute  heart,  who  has  learnt  that  the  re- 
ligion of  war  is  to  strike  home  and  hard,  with  a  single  eye  to  God  and  bis 
oountry/'  Says  the  American  Presbyterian,  **  Much  as  we  deplore  war, 
and  deeply  as  we  lament  its  horrors  and  its  sins,  we  yet  rejoice  to  recog- 
nize (in  Oen.  Have]l>ck)  the  truly  Christian  soldier.  In  him  is  distinctly 
recognized  the  consistent  Christian,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  soldier."  In 
view  of  such  sentiments,  doubtless  entertained  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Christian  church,  is  it  wonderful  that  such  fulsome  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  men  of  arms  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that,  with  these  views,  it  will  be  longy 
very  long,  before  the  nations  learn  war  no  more. 

But  I  began  this  article  with  the  intention  of  examining  a  little  more 
cfirefully  into  the  private  life  of  this  celebrated  Christian  hero,  or.  as  one 
writer  declares,  this  "model  of  a  Christian  hero.*'  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Brock  in  England,  and  Headley  in  the  United  States.  Brock  evident- 
ly is  the  more  reliable,  because  he  was  a  fellow-countryman,  and  had 
access  to  the  most  trustworthy  sources  of  information  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal by  Gen.  Havelock's  family  and  friends. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  extended  observations  upon  his  early  life. 
It  seems  that  in  1823  he  avowed  himself  a  regenerated  disciple  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  One.  To  such  an  one,  it  would  seem  that  the  soldier's  profes- 
sion, in  every  way  at  variance  with  the  Christian  profession,  could  have  no 
charms,  and  that  he  would  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  retire 
from  its  scenes  of  strife.    Here  follow  his  own  words  from  his  own  diary : 
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'*'  1838.  Promoted  to  ^  captaincy  after  serving  23  years  as  a  subaltern  offi- 
cer.— 1839.  Marched  to  Bhawulpore.  Fort  Bukkur  surrendered.  Marcli- 
ed  into  Scinde.  Betraced  our  steps,  and  crossed  the  Indus.  Stormed 
Ohuznee.  Marched  to  Cabool.  — 1842.  Hayelock  commands  the  rigbt 
column  in  the  first  attack  on  Mohammed  Akbar's  camp,  for  "whfch  he  is  af- 
terwards promoted  to  majority  by  brevet,  and  receives  the  cross  of  Compan- 
ion of  the  Bath.**  These  extracts  do  not  show  any  distaste  or  disinclina- 
tion to  the  murderous  work  of  war.  Not  a  word  is  uttered  of  his  deep 
conviction  of  its  barbarous,  not  to  say  unchristian  character. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  1848,  le  thuf 
writes  tor  his  sister : —  "  In  a  cavalry  action,  fought  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, our  beloved  brother  William  met  a  soldier's  death,  at  the  head  of  hit 
noble  and  cherished  dragoons.  There  our  gallant  brother  fell,  but  not  un- 
til his  regiment  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  and  he  had  conquered  the  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  of  every  brave  man  that  can  look  with  delight  (! ) 
on  acts  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  his  own."  What  sentiments  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  utter  at  such  a  solemn  time !    p.  63. 

Again  he  writes  to  the  same  in  1849 :  "  My  regiment  (the  53d)  baving 
been  ordered  into  the  field,  I  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  join  it. 
The  expense  of  the  trip  proved  to  be  great,  and  I  m$de  a  great  sacrifice  of 
money  in  leaving  my  appointments  here  (Bombay.)  But  ever  considering 
that  duty  is  the  first  consideration,  I  did  not  hesitate."  His  idea  of  duty, 
as  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own,  was  evidently  ambition  of  distinction 
on  the  battle-field.    This  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Shedding  tears  over  a  novel,  and  revelling  in  human  suffering  on  the 
field  of  battle,  seem  hardly  congruous  acts.  He  writes  to  his  wife,  in  1853, 
**  I  am  in  the  midst  of  Uncle  Tom, — and,  shall  I  confess  it  ?  —  twice  shed 
tears  over  it  last  night."  Where  were  his  tears  for  the  victims  of  his  nu- 
merous battles,  in  which  he  had  displayed  his  prowess  ?  Anxious,  as  a 
military  man  always  is,  he  awaited  with  great  anxiety  news  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Dec.  18,  1854,  he  says, 
*'  My  patience  is  rewarded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  glorious  but  sanguines 
ty  action  of  the  5th  November,  in  front  of  Sebastopol.  I  wish  my  hoy 
Oeorge  to  be  fully  instructedregarding  these  matters"  Here  is  the  callous, 
hardened  warrior,  instinctively  on  the  scent  for  blood.  His  stand-point  of 
view  is  not  that  of  the  moralist,  not  certainly  that  of  the  Christian,  but  sim- 
ply that  of  a  military  man.  One  would  think  that  a  Christian  father,  of  aU 
things,  would  dread  to  have  his  children  enter  upon  a  soldier's  life.  In- 
stead of  this,  Gen.  Havelock  is  anxious  for  it,  and  sends  home  particular 
directions  in  these  words,  "  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  boy's  military  education.  I  wish  this  boy  to  have  advantages  I  never 
possessed,  in  a  really  good  military  education."  How  little  does  this 
seem  like  the  Christian  father ! 

Havelock's  age  did  not  impair  his  thirst  for  war.  At  62,  being  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  2d  division  of  the  army,  destined  against  Persia,  he 
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irrite«i  "  When  the  pott  of  honor  and  of  danger  was  offered  me  by  tele- 
graph, old  as  I  am,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  The  wires  carried  back 
my  unconditional  and  immediate  acceptance,**  Bobbery  is  not  usually  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  a  Clmstian^  and  yet  we  find  this  piom  her^f 
with  his  sOn  who,  having  finished  his  military  education,  had  joined  his 
father  in  the  seenes  of  Indian  strife,  quite  jolly  at  the  capture  of  sobm 
property  from  the  poor  Persian  soldiers.  Hayeleck  says  in  a  letter,  "  H. 
and  I  haye  &  captured  Persian  tent  oyer  us,  and  we  are  as  jolly  as  the  two 
parsons  you  and  I  met  in  the  railway  carriage.  Tke  work  *'  —  his  work  of 
blood  and  yengeanoe  —  "  inspires  and animaies  me,  and  Ood  is  with  me! " 
Blasphemous!  God  with  a  man  in  such  deeds !  Strange  mingling  of  devo- 
tion and  robbery !  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  entered  upon  this 
"  animating ''  work  of  pillage  and  murder,  of  choice  and  preference,  it  is 
dear  how  low  and  sensual  must  have  been  his  views  of  the  religion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Haveloek's  constant  recognition  of  divine  Providence  as  directing  and 
governing  his  movements,  is  a  singular  infatuation  for  one  acting  in  direct 
violation  of  every  precept  of  the  New  Testament.  When  disappointed  in 
not  being  able  to  bring  his  troops  into  action,  he  writes,  **  I  had  hoped 
that  my.  troops  would  have  won  laurels,  but  Providence  decreed  it  other- 
wise.'' Eager  for  the  fray,  the  v^erabk  hero  writes,  *<  I  have  sotne  hope 
of  being,  sent  from  Bombay  to  China.'*  Where  the  battle-tide  raged,  there 
he  hoped  to  beu 

The  proper  subjects  of  prayer  are  those  wlnoh  involved  our  own  inter- 
ests in  eonnection  with  those  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  should  expect 
this  '*  model  Christian  hero  *  to  utter  his  frequent  petitions  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  how  are  we  astonished  to  hear  him  declare,  ''One  of  the  prayers, 
oft  repeated  throughout  my  life  since  my  school  days,  has  been  answered, 
and  I  have  lived  to  command  in  a  successful  action  !  "  This  was  the  battle 
of  Futtehpore,  over  which  he  gloated  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  July  13, 1857. 
That  wae  the  successful  command  for  which  his  life-prayers  had  gone  up,  a 
field  of  human  slaughter,  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  It  was  after 
this  battie,  that  in  cool  blood,  without  judge  or  jury,  he  caused,  in  military 
mode,  one  of  the  so-called  rebels  to  be  executed ;  and  he  called  this  jus- 
tice !    Justice  with  a  vengeance ! 

Christians,  of  all  men,  are  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and  give 
countenance  to  no  devilish  actions  or  principles.  Gen.  Havelock,  as  an 
amateur  sportsman,  delighted  in  the  exhibitions  his  command  gave  of 
their  physical  courage.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  battle  before  the  taking 
of  Cawnpore,  after  different  portions  of  his  troops  had  been  engaged* 
*<  The  opportunity  had  arrived  for  which  I  have  long  and  anxiously  waited 
of  developing  the  prowess  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  Their  onset  was  irr^ 
sistible,  and  in  the  excitement  he  exclaimed,  'Well  done,  78th ! '"  This 
78th,  so  highly  applauded,  was  the  same  of  which  the  London  Morning 
Star  thus  speaks  on  reliable  authority :  "  It  is  said  that  at  Cawnpore  and 
the  neighborhood,  the  Queen's  78th  regiment  put  to  death  no  fewer  than 
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10,000  people,  or,  according  to  another  version,  killed  all  the  natives  they 
oould  get  at,  whether  men,  women,  or  children  I"  On  the  day  after  the 
hattle,  Havelock  issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he  speaks  especially  to 
them  thus :  *'  You  have  not  degenerated."  To  the  64th,  another  bloody 
regiment,  he  says,  *'  You  have  put  to  silence  the  jibes  of  your  enenuea . 
throughout  India.  Your  fire  was  reserved  until  you  saw  the  color  of  your 
enemies  moustcLchios  —  this  gave  us  the  victory."  On  what  ChrMon 
principle  could  he  appeal  to  jiassions  so  low  and  base  as  these  ? 

Havelock  admired  brutal  courage,  and  highly  commended  his  owq^son 
for  its  exhibition.  Of  him  he  writes,  '*  I  never  saw  so  brave  a  youth  as 
the  boy  H.  He  placed  himself  opposite  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  that  was 
scattering  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  64th  Queens',  and  led  on  the  regi- 
ment under  a  shower  of  grape,  to  its  capture.  The  grape  was  deadly,  but 
he  was  calm  as  if  telling  George  stories  about  India."  The  atrocities,  ac- 
cording ti  the  London  Star,  committed  by  British  soldiers,  exceeded  in 
horror,  if  it  were  possible,  those  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoys  ;  and  yet  Qen. 
Havelock  has  tears  and  indignation  for  the  one,  but  not  a  word  of  reproach 
for  the  other.  How  unlike  the  Master  who  wept  over  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  as  he  surveyed  it,  and  beheld  its  coming  doom  I  To  Havelock 
the  natives  were  all  '*  wretches,"  *'  miscreants,"  "  monsters,"  that  well  de- 
served their  fate. 

Our  admiration  has  been  so  boldly  challenged  for  Havelock,  as  '*  evesy 
inch  a  soldier,  and  every  inch  a  Christian,"  that  it  is  quite  time  to  scruti- 
nize well  his  claims.  These  specimens  may  suffice  for  the  present ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  a  name  that  has  so  widely  misrepresented  and  de- 
based our  religion  of  Peace.  C.  S.  M. 


MEMOIR  OF  CAPT.  BATR 

"  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  was  killed 
during  the  attack  upon  Canton,  in  December,  1857,  while  attempting  to 
set  the  ladder  for  an  escalade.  According  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  he  had  volunteered  on  a  service  of  *  imminent  danger,'  at 
a  time  when  *  a  storm  of  balls  and  rockets  was  coming  from  the  wall. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  when  a  shot  from  a  gingall  struck  him  in  the  right  breast.  He  fell 
straight  on  the  ground,  and  never  moved  afterwards.  Such  was  the  un- 
timely end,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  of  one  of  the  most  manly  and 
courageous  men  in  the^ritish  navy,  who  was  loved  by  every  one  in  the 
fleet,  from  the  Admiral  down  to  the  youngest  boy.' 

'*  But  it  is  something  higher  than  personal  valor  and  professional  capaci- 
ty, and  the  stirring  details  of  a  British  sailor's  life,  that  gives  an  interest 
to  this  memoir.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  the  exhibition  of  a  nohh  Chris- 
tian character,  in  one  who  daily  sought,  in  cUl  he  did,  to  act  in  a  way  that 
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would  he  pleasing  to  QocL  The  story  of  his  persevering  faithfulness,  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  which  took  him  for  years,  *  out  of  the  pale  of  civil- 
ization,' and  of  the  cheerful  spirit  with  which  he  met  repeated  disappoint" 
ments  and  trials,  and  of  the  triumph  of  his  faith  in  all,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  every  reader  who  sympathizes  with  him  in  the 
great  object  of  life." 

The  above  notice  is  selected  from  one  of  our  best  religious  Quarterlies, 
the  February  number  of  the  New  Englander,  simply  as  a  specimen  of  the 
miAner  in  which  military  and  naval  heroes  are  held  up  to  public  view,  no^ 
only  as  men  of  courage  and  conduct,  but  also  as  eminent  Chrietiane, 

Now,  we  do  not  question  the  assertion  that  Capt.  Bate  may  have  been  a 
Christian,  nor  do  we  deny  that  there  may  have  been  eminently  pious  dis- 
tillers, nor  that  there  has  been  a  respectable  and  truly  pious  class  of  rum- 
selling  deacons  and  church-members.  Nay,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  there  have  also  been  pious,  godly  officers  of  slave-trading  ships,  as  for 
example,  that  eminently  devout  man,  John  Newton,  who  was  for  years  the 
captain  of  one.  Indeed,  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  men,  we  are 
never  prepared  to  deny,  that  seeming  incompatibilities  may  be  combined 
in  the  character  of  a  real  Christian  man. 

But  why  are  such  incompatibilities  found?  Very  plainly  because  xhe 
Christian  is  misled  by  education,  custom,  and  a  corrupt  public  sentiment. 
What  is  needed  to  render  a  real  Christian  consistent,  is  rightly  to  instruct 
him  on  those  points  in  which  he  errs.  So  thoroughly  has  the  nature  of 
the  liquor-traffic  been  discussed,  that  the  charity  which  "hopeth  all 
things,''  refuses  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  distiller  or  liquor  dealer  is  a 
sincere  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  Though  pious  John  Newton  was  the  cap- 
tain of  a  slaver,  yet  the  charity  that  "  believeth  all  things, "  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  pious,  praying  captain  of  a  slave  ship  at  this  time.  What  would 
the  public  think  of  the  grave  biographer  of  an  eminently  pious  distiller,  or 
of  a  very  godly,  praying  negro-trader  P  Could  they  be  persuaded  that  it 
could  be  otherwise  than  a  burlesque  on  the  Christian  profession  ?  Upon 
these  points  public  sentiment  is  enlightened,  and  therefore  correct ;  but 
how  with  a  pious,  praying  officer  in^  the  British  navy,  or  of  our  own, 
*'  one  who  daily  sought  in  all  that  he  did,  to  act  in  a  way  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  God  P  " 

Let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the 
instant  death  of  not  only  Capt.  Bate,  but  of  many  others.  Innocent  men, 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  world  knows, 
that  for  many  years  the  British  East  India  Company,  engaged  on  a  grand 
scale  in  monopolizing  the  opium  trade  within  its  own  dominion!»,  first 
buying  it  of  the  producer,  at  to  him  starvation  prices,  and  then,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  China,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  its  deadly  influences, 
smuggling  it  into  the  Empire,  as  a  regular  business.  The  evil  at  length 
became  such,  that  just,  but  stringent  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  to  abolish  it.    This  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  British 
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government  willingly  engaged,  to  avenge  the  breaking  up  of  the  imug- 
gling  of  opium.  At  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  after  the  wanton  destruction 
of  thousands  of  liyes,  the  Chinese  government  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  own  chastisement,  and  the  opium  trade  was  renewed  by 
force  of  arms.  Since  that  time  the  aggressions  of  the  British  have 
been  continued,  and  the  doctrine  that  mighi  gives  rights  has  been  prac- 
tically maintained,  and  enforced  by  British  agents,  and  British  ships. 
Instead  of  taking  the  position  of  an  enlightened  Christian  nation,  desir« 
ous  of  commending  itself  und  its  religion  to  a  barbarous  people,  its  policy 
has  been  to  awe  them  by  its  power  to  do  them  mischief,  and  to  demand 
and  secure  its  own  pecuniary  interests,  regardless  of  the  rights  or  happineat 
of  those  with  whom  it  has  intercourse. 

To  this  system  of  fraud  and  force  combined,  Capt.  Bate  appears  to 
have  lent  all  his  skill  and  energy.  '  When  the  people  of  Canton  repelled 
the  attack  of  their  enemies,  he  volunteered  to  expose  himself  to  *'  immi- 
nent danger,"  in  order  to  facilitate  the  scaling  of  the  walls,  and  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city.  He  was  willing  to  risk  his  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  property  and  lives  of  thousands  of  innocent  victims.  In  this  murder- 
ous attempt,  he  fell.  He  died  the  death  he  sought  to  inflict  upon  others. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  him,  who  gave  **  the  exhibi  ion  of  a  noble  CkriS" 
tian  cTiarazter,  one  who  daily  sought  in  aU  he  did  to  act  in  a  way  thai 
would  be  pleasing  to  Ood" 

In  all  candor,  allow  me  to  inqture  if  there  is  not  as  much  need  that  the 
ethics  of  the  war  system  should  undergo  a  thorough  investigation  and 
discussion,  as  that  of  the  liquor  traffic,  or  of  slaveholding  P  When  will 
the  time  arrive  that  every  man  shall  be  held  responsible  to  God  and 
society  for  his  acts,  as  much  in  wholesale  murder,  as  in  his  capacity  as  a 
private  citizen  ?  S.  Y.  £. 

The  closing  questions  of  our  correspondent  cover  a  broad  field,  and  one 
on  which  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  probably  nine  in  ten,  are  almost  as 
wrong  in  their  habits  of  reasoning,  if  they  reason  at  all  on  the  subject^ 
as  all  Christendom  was  about  the  slave-trade  at  the  time  when  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  began  the  work  of  its  abolition.  We  trust  our  friend 
will  continue  the  discussion,  and  bring  the  general  question  more  widely 
before  the  Christian  public  in  other  Christian  periodicals.  £d. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  WAR  SYSTEM. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  European  war-system  has  in- 
creased fifteen-fold  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
armed  men  in  Europe  at  that  'period  were  about  300,000  ;  they  are  now, 
of  all  ranks,  including  the  navies,  about  4,300,000.  The  system  has 
baffled,  and  continues  to  defeat,  the  combined  influences  of  both  religion 
and  civilization ;  and  this  it  does  by  enlisting  both  alike  in  its  corrupt 
and  guiltv  service.  It  has  bribed  each  alternately,  and  induced  them  botn, 
like  anotner  Judas,  to  sell  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  paltry  **  pieces  of  sil- 
ver." Consequently,  they  are  shorn  of  their  strength,  and,  denuded  of 
their  true  power,  they  lie  asleep  in  the  lap  of  this  treacherous  Delilah. 
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That  nearly  five  millions  of  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  be  taken 
from  industrious  pursuits,  and  plaoed  upon  the  funds  of  the  several 
European  communities, — where,  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  they 
become  consumers  of  the  produce  of  other  men  without  being  producers 
themselves, — is  a  burning  shame,  and  a  perpetual  iniustice.  By  this 
mischievous  arrangement,  the  industrial  portions  of  all  these  communities 
are  injured,  in  a  very  material  degree,  by  being  compelled  to  support  a 
large  number  of  men,  who  are  able,  but  not  permitted,  to  support  them* 
selves.  The  total  loss  to  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  less 
than£117«000,000  ($585,000,000);  and  according  to  this  calculation,  the 
industrious  classes  of  Europe  will  have  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  war, 
during  the  present  century  alone,  no  less  a  sum  than  the  enormous  one 
of  £7,020,000,000  ($21,100,000,000) ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  tha 
loss  of  labor  alone ! 

Great  Britain  has  taken  far  too  large  a  share  in  this  system  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure.  If  we  go  back  no  farther  than  1B35,  we  find  that  the 
entire  outlay  for  war  amounted  to  a  little  above  £14,000,000 ;  but  the 
average  for  the  year  1860,  including  the  expense  of  collecting,  will  t*xceed 
£30,000,0^  0,  or  above  double  that  of  1835.  But,  large  as  this  expenditure 
is,  an  increase  is  inevitable,  unless  an  early  change  shall  pass  over  the 
views  of  the  government.    And  where  is  this  system  of  folly  and  extrava- 

gance  to  stop  ?  Are  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  toiling  millions  of 
Ireat  Britain,  to  be  for  ever  borne  down  by  this  incubus  of  a  war  policy 
in  times  of  peace  P  And  if  in  these  years  of  peace  the  burden  is  thus 
oppressive,  and  the  load  increases  in  weight  and  magnitude  from  year  to 
year,  what  will  be  the  case  in  a  period  of  actual  war  ?  Is  the  industry  of 
a  whole  continent  to  be  drained  of  its  last  coin,  to  support  a  system  that 
ean  return  no  solid  advantage  for  the  amazing  outlay  bv  which  itr  is  mip- 
}iorted  ?  In  one  word,  is  this  Mse  policy  to  be  pursued  for  ever  P  Yes, 
even  for  ever,  unless  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  world  shall  supply 
a  substitute*  That  substitute  will  be  found  in  a  permanent  Congress  of 
the  Nations. — WiUiam  Stokes. 


ROBBERIES  OF  WAR. 


Common  robberies  are  induced  by  want ;  but  war  commits  them  by 
choice,  and  often  robs  only  to  ravage.  A  man  who  rushes  to  the  highway 
to  rob,  maddened  by  the  sieht  of  a  famished  family,  may  plead  powerful 
temptation.  But  armies  rob,  bum  and  destroy  in  liie  coolest  malice.  See 
a  file  of  men,  well  fed  and  well  clothed  by  a  ^eat  and  powerful  nation, 
proceed  on  a  foraging  party.  They  enter  a  retired  vale,  where  a  peaceful 
old  man  by  hard-handed  toil,  supports  his  humble  family.  The  officer 
coolly  points  with  his  sword  to  the  few  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  laid  up  for 
winter.  Remonstrances  are  vain  —  tears  are  vain.  They  bear  off  his  only 
supply ;  take  his  cow,  his  pet  lamb ;  add  insult  to  oppression,  and  leave 
the  ruined  family  to  an  almshouse  or  starvation.  Aye,  but  the  poor  old 
man  was  an  enemyj  as  the  war  phrase  is,  and  the  haughty  soldiery  claim 
merit  for  forbearance,  because  they  did  not  conclude  with  burning  down 
his  house. 

The  seizure  or  destruction  of  public  stores,  is  not  less  robbery.  A  na- 
tion has  no  more  ri^ht  to  steal  from  a  nation,  than  an  individual  has  to 
steal  from  an  individual.  In  principle,  the  act  is  the  same  ;  in  magnitude, 
the  sin  is  greater.  All  the  private  robberies  in  a  thousand  years  are  not  a 
tithe  of  the  robberies  of  one  war.  Next  to  killing,  it  is  the  very  object  of 
each  party  to  burn  and  destroy  by  sea,  and  ravage  and  lay  waste  on  land. 
It  is  a  malign  and  inexcuaable  barbarity,  and  constitutes  a  stupendous 
mass  of  theft* 
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In  one  of  the  Punic  wan,  Carthage,  with  100,000  honses,  was  burnt  and 
destroyed  so  that  not  a  house  remained.  The  plunder  carried  away  by  the 
Romans,  in  precious  metals  and  jewels  alone,  is  reported  to  have  been 
coual  to^e  millions  of  founds  of  silver.  Who  can  compute  the  number 
of  similar  events,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Moscow  ? 
Arson,  that  is  the  setting  fire  to  an  inhabited  duelling,  is,  in  most  coun- 
tries, punifthable  by  deatbu  But  more  of  this  has  been  done  in  some  sin- 
gle wars,  than  has  been  committed  priTately,  since  the  world  began, 
when  some  villain  sets  fire  to  a  house  and  consumes  it,  what  public  indig« 
nation  !  what  seal  to  bring  to  justice !  If,  for  a  succession  of  nights, 
buildings  are  fired,  what  general  panic !    Yet  how  small  the  distress,  com- 

£ared  to  that  which  follows  the  burning  of  an  entire  city.    In  one  case,  the 
ouseless  still  find   shelter,  the  laborer  obtains  work,  the  children  have 
food.    But  oh,  the  horrors  of  a  general  ruin  !    EartV.qnake  is  no  worse. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  a  great  part  of  the  private  robberies  in 
Christendom,  may  be  traced  to  the  deterioration  of  morals,  caused  by  war. 
Thousands  of  pirates  received  their  infamous  education  in  national  ships. 
Thousands  of  thieves  were  disbanded  soldiers.  War  taught  these  men  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  property,  to  trample  upon  justice  and  refuse  mercy. 
Even  if  disposed  to  honest  labor,  which  a  militaiv  life  always  tends  to  ren- 
der unpalatable,  the  disbanded  soldier  often  finas  himself  unable  to  find 
employment.  The  industry  of  his  country  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  war, 
and  the  demand  for  labor  slowly  recurs.  The  discharged  veteran  therefore 
is  often  compelled  to  steal  or  starve. 

Thus  war,  by  its  own  operations,  involves  continual  and  stupendous 
thefts,  and  by  its  unavoidable  tendencies,  multiplies  ofifenders,  who  in  time 
of  peace  prey  upon  community. — Dr,  Maloam. 


BRinsn  Budget  in  I860.— The  British  Chancellor,  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
has  recently  brought  forward  his  budget  for  this  year,  which  shows  the 
Bteadilv  increasing  expensiveness  of  the  war-system.  Indeed,  it  has  no 
natural  limits ;  and.  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  by  some  healthy 
control,  it  will  continue  to  demand  so  long  as  thjre  remains  the  least 
JBibility  to  supply.  That,  in  a  year  of  general  peace,  an  expenditure  for 
War  purposes  should  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  £29,000,000,  ($748,A00,* 
000)  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Never  before,  in  any 
former  period  of  peace,  has  it  reached  a  sum  so  frightful ;  nor  ever  in  any 
period  of  actual  warfare,  except  on  two  occasions,  namely,  the  latter  years 
of  the  great  French  war,  and  dunnir  the  Russian  war  in  1856,  and  1857. 
It  is  a  larger  sum  than  the  annual  average  expended  on  the  forces  during 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  great  French  war,  that  average  being  £29,- 
237,819  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  Russian  or  Crimean  war,  the  sum  demanded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
war-purposes  during  the  present  year,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years  by  £6,250,065.  The  average  annual  war  expenJiture  for  those 
years,  including  the  heavy  additional  costs  of  the  Russian  war,  amounted 
to  £23,449,935,  but  in  the  year  of  peace  1860,  (China  alone  excepted)  an 
illustrious  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeouer.  a  man  pre-eminently  favorable 
to  a  pacific  policy  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  enlarged  commercial 
success,  is  compelled  to  ask  for  £29,700,000,  for  war-purposes  alone  t 
Where  is  this  frightful  extravagance  to  stop  ? 

There  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  war- 
system  to  an  exorbitant  increase,  and  that  is  in  the  startling  disproportion 
between  that  increase  and  the  corresponding  one  of  population.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  population  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  has  increased  nnce  the  Rerolutlon  in  1688  rather  oTer  three- 
fold ;  but  the  direct  war-expenditure  (exclusive  of  interest  for  the  National 
Debt)  has  advanced  in  the  same  period  more  than  twelve-fold ;  or,  in 
other  words,  war  budgets  have  traveUed  upwards  of  four  iimeBf<uter  ihan 
the  law  of  nature  in  the  supply  of  population.  This  is  "  National  Pro- 
tection "  with  a  vengeance !) 


A  PABT  OF  OTTK  O^N  WAB  EXPENSES.      . 

The  payments  of  our  general  goTemment  for  war-purposes,  form  only  a 
part,  a  small  part,  of  what  our  own  wax-system,  though  our  own  army  and 
navy  are  comparatively  so  small,  costs  in  a  time  of  peace.  Still,  the  fol- 
lowing appropriation  bills  now  before  Congress,  show  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  expenses  are  for  objects  connected  with  war : — 

For  Pensions, $849,000 

<'  Military  Academy,  over 180,000 

•«  Indians, 1,907.000 

"  Consular  and  Diplomatic  expenses, 1 ,082,000 

"  Fortifications, 6fl5,000 

"  Army, 13,984,000 

"  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Expenses, 6,870,000 

'*  Sundry  civil  expenses, 3,491,('00 

"  Navy, 11 ,182,000 

«  Deficiencies  of  Post-office  Department,  nearly 6,000,000 

Total $46,140,000 

Just  analyze  these  items,  and  you  will  find  six  of  the  ten  are  for  war 
purposes,  and  amount  to  $28,707,000,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  aU  our 
national  expenses.  Ill  Is,  too,  after  large  reductions  from  last  year,  when 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  general  objects  reached,  if  we  remember 
right,  some  $35,000,000  in  all.  The  army  and  navy  alone  eat  up  more 
than  twenty-five  millions,  ($25,166,000,)  besides  nearly  a  million  for  pen- 
sions, and  more  than  $600,000  on  fortifications.  In  a  right  state  of  public 
opinion,  such  as  the  friends  of  peace  are  gradually  creating,  how  superflu- 
ous, and  worse  than  useless,  would  be  nine-tenths,  if  not  nearly  nine-hun- 
dredths,  of  these  expenses. 


A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

L  Its  composition, — The  members  of  this  Congress  should  be  civilians 
txclfisively,  and  on  no  account  whatever  ought  military  men  to  be 
appointed,  unless,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  a  military  man  has  resigned 
the  profession  of  arms  altogether,  and  become,  to  all  intents  and  pur]^)08es 
a  civilian.  In  that  case  only  he  would  be  equally  eligible  with  other 
competent  men. 

The  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  different  nations  should  be, 
it  is  presumable,  according  to  population,  at  least  no  better  or  more 
rational  basis  appears  at  present  before  the  world.  And,  assuming  this 
as  the  rule,  the  ^  members  might  be  apportioned  thus : — To  each  nation 
having  a  population  of  thirty  millions  and  upwards,  three  members ;  to 
each  nation  with  a  population  under  thirty  millions,  but  above  fifteen 
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millionB,  two  members ; — ^and  to  each  independent  state  with  a  population 
under  fifteen  millions,  one  member.  This  would  give  tbirty-tnree  mem- 
bers in  all,  and  these  would  be  divided  among  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  following  manner: — To  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Kussia,  three  members  each.  To  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  two  members  each ;  and  to  twelve  smaller  European  states,  with 
populations  varying  from  one  and  three  quarter  millions,  as  in  Saxony^ 
to  eight  millions,  as  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  one  member  each.  Thua 
Europe  would  be  supplied  with  a  permanent  council  of  grave,  judicious, 
thoughtful  men,  as  a  standing  safeguard  against  war.  This  council  might 
meet  twice  in  the  year  in  some  capital  city,  taking  the  capitals  in  rota- 
tion, and  if  deemed  advisable,  in  alphabetical  order. 

11.  Special  objects  of  attention. — The  objects  of  such  a  Congress,  or  the 
questions  of  business  at  its  meetings,  would  be  such  as  these : — 

1.  To  decide  upon  all  disputed  questions  then  pending  between  any 
of  the  states  represented  in  tne  Congress,  and  to  be  empowered  to  make 
all  due  enquiries  and  examinations  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  oi  the 
matters  on  which  their  decision  will  have  to  be  pronounced. 

2.  To  advise  upon  such  other  questions  as  are  likely  to  occasion  dis- 
putes between  any  of  the  nations,  but  which,  by  judicious  counsel  before- 
hand, may  be  amicably  arranged  between  the  disputants  themselves. 

3.  To  prepare  a  new  code  of  international  law,  which  shall  serve  as  an 
authority  and  text-book  on  all  questions  affecting  the  international 
relationships  of  the  different  governments  represented  in  the  Congress. 
This  woula  be  best  done,  probably,  by  collecting  and  collating  the  maxims 
of  state  policy,  now  lying  scattered  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
international  law,  such  as  Vattel,  Puffendorf,  Burlan  aqui,  Grotius,  and 
others,  reducing  them  into  one  system,  and  adapting  them  to  a  policy 
of  international  peace.  Aids  to  this  object  could  easily  be  supplied  from 
other  authorities  on  political  economy  among  all  the  states  represented 
in  the  Congress,  and  so  harmonized  into  one  great  system  as  to  furnish 
a  more  complete  code  of  law  for  international  purposes  than  Europe  has 
hitherto  possessed.  At  present,  the  maxims  of  international  law  are 
widely  scattered,  often  confused,  and  frequently  contradictory.  It  would 
be  a  priceless  boon  to  Europe  and  (o  the  world,  were  they  harmonized  in 
one  system,  and  published  under  the  weighty  authority  of  a  Congress  of 
the  nations.  Yet  even  this  system  of  authorized  law,  it  should  ever  be 
remembered,  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  independent  right 
of  monarchs,  nor  with  tne  creeds,  or  internal  regulations  of  the  various 
independent  states,  represented  in  the  Congress.  The  province  of  such  a 
code  will  be  that  of  international  policy  alone. 

4.  To  facilitate  to  the  utmost  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  nations 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale.  The  Congress  might  very  properly 
recommend,  subject  however  to  the  approval  of  any  nation  concerned, 
the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions  upon  commercial  enterprise,  and  an 
opening  up  of  the  resources,  whether  of  natural  production,  or  of  manual 
labor,  or  of  scientific  skill,  with  which  a  beneficent  Providence  may  have 
favored  any  particular  people,  to  the  honorable  commerce  of  the  world. 
Nor  would  such  a  Ccngress  qverstep  its  legitimate  jurisdiction,  were  it 
occasionally  to  remind  the  nations,  that  thrones  and  governments  in- 
crease their  own  safety  in  the  same  proportion  that  their  people  prosper 
by  an  unfettered  commerce  with  the  world  at  large.  These  would  be  the 
principal  objects  of  a  permanent  Congress  of  the  nations. 

III.  The  MEANS  of  accomplishing  this  important  work  are,  also,  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  suggestions,  upon  which  great  improvements 
may  he  made,  or  far  better  substituted  in  their  place.  Yet  the  following 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  :•—< 
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1.  A  central  coramittee  should  be  formed  in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
eentres  of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  to  form  and  superintend  an 
organisation  for  this  express  purpose,  with  powei  to  raise  funds,  print 
and  circulate  information  tending  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  permanent  Congress  of  nations,  to  address  the  crown  or  the 
parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  to  issue  such  statistical  and  other 
papers  as  the  progress  or  the  exigencies  of  the  question  shall  be  found  to 
require. 

2.  To  form  local  or  branch  committees  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  a  systematic  and  efficient  circulation  of  nec- 
essary information  upon  the  general  object,  and  to  obtain  an  extended 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  establishing  a  permanent  Congress  among  the 
nations. 

3.  To  open  up  correspondence  with  the  leading  capitals  and  other  lar|^ 
towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  influential 
men  in  all  those  places,  in  favor  of  an  object  which  it  is  known  many 
among  them  already  approve,  and  which  it  is  believed  an  accredited  invita- 
tion will  induce  them  to  further. 

4.  To  publish,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
as  far  as  may  be,  in  other  continental  languages,  a  program  :  e  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  movement,  and  earnestly  to  invite  general 
co-operation  throughout  those  countries,  in  the  great  work  of  estahliah-ng 
a  permanent  Congress  among  the  nations  of  the  European  world. — William 
Stokes. 


AMERICAN  NAVAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

There  is  no  tyranny  on  earth  more  absolute  than  that  which  exists  in 
the  naval  services  of  all  countries.  The  terrible  punishments  which  long 
disgraced  the  British  service,  were  for  years  constantly  and  boldly 
denounced  in  Parliament,  in  the  press  and  in  popular  works.  This  did 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sailor  by  curbing  the  passions  of 
officers,  and  limiting  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  Much  good 
has  been  effected ;  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Our  own 
navy  is  by  no  meat!s  free  from  the  charge  of  undue  cruelty,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  thorough  reform  is  necessary,  and  demanded  by 
Ae  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  modes  of  punishment  are  various,  depending  greatly  upon  the 
iknciful  malice  of  the  officer.  We  constantly  see  accounts  of  cruelties  on 
shipboard ;  but  most  of  these  cases  are  confined  to  the  merchant-marine, 
where  there  are  no  uniform  modes  of  punishment,  the  tyrant  generally 
resorting  to  any  and  the  most  cruel  means  that  his  inhuman  heart  at  the 
moment  dictates.  But  in  the  government  service  they  have,  since  flog- 
ging has  been  abolished,  introduced  a  series  of  punishments,  which, 
carried  to  the  extent  that  they  are,  and  have  been,  render  them  still  m%re 
cruel  than  flogging.  If  a  man  gets  intoxicated,  and  makes  a  lit'le  noise^ 
bucking  and  gagging  is  resorted  to.  The  prisoner  is  first  double-ironed  ; 
8  bar  is  then  passed  through  between  the  knee  and  elbow  joi:  ts,  and  a 
stick,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  is  then  forced  between  hh  teeth, 
and  fastened  with  strings  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  performing  thi« 
operation,  the  prisoner  is  very  often  beaten  in  a  shocking  manner.  The 
case  of  young  Ritter  on  board  of  the  Brooklyn,  which  remains  fresh  in 
cur  memory,  is  an  instance  of  this  mode. 

The  punishment  called  the  spread-eagle  is  peculiarly  distressing  and 
painful.  Secured  by  their  bare  wrists  to  Che  shrouds,  men  ha/e  be^n  left 
nanging  for  hours  under  the  terrible  heat  of  a  Terticai  sun.    The  eflect  of 
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such  a  frightful  exposure  must  tell  upon  tb«  man  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
To  sav  the  least  of  it,  it  is  barbarous  and  brutal.  So  thought  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  who  witnessed  the  spread-eagle  punishment  on  board  the 
steamer  Walker,  and  were  so  excited  by  the  exhibition  that  they  made 
unmistakable  demonstrations  of  interference,  which  resulted  in  the  sailor 
being  released,  but  in  a  fainting  and  miserable  condition,  his  probation 
being  endured  under  the  fervor  of  a  midsummer  sun. 

The  third  and  by  far  the  most  inhuman  and  deadly  of  all  the  ingenious 
vorks  of  punishment-torture  is  the  sweat-box,  which  consists  of  an  upright 
box,  in  height  and  circumference  adapted  just  to  contain  a  man  of  ordinary 
size.  Into  this  premature  coffin  the  wretched  victim  is  thrust,  the 
perforated  lid  is  closed,  and  the  maddening  system  of  stoeaiing  begins. 
The  situation  of  this  torture-box  is  generally  on  the  lower  deck,  in  near 
proximity  to  the  galley,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  fresh  air.  Men  have 
Seen  known,  after  having  been  confined  in  this  living  tomb,  to  fall  utterly 
insensible  on  the  deck,  when  the  door  was  opened.  Of  all  punishments, 
this  is  the  most  dangerous  and  appalling.  It  is  fitted  only  for  the  halls 
of  the  Inquisition. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  correction  adopted  on  board  men-of  war — 
that  of  solitary  confinement  for  from  filteen  to  thirty  days  in  a  cell  but 
little  bigger  tlian  the  horrible  sweating-box.  We  were  told  of  one  ca^e, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  two  men  had  served  twenty  days  of  their 
thirty  days  imprisonment,  but  were  released  after  the  expiration  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  sentence,  because  they  were  in  a  raging  fever,  which  pros- 
trated them  for  months,  and  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered. 

Such  practices  are  an  outrage  upon  humanity,  and  disgrace  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  Some  mode  of  punishment  must  be  put  in  force,  but 
these  brutalities  which  are  worthy  of  a  past  age  must  be  abolished,  for 
they  shock  humanity,  and  disgrace  the  government  which  legalizes  them 
by  its  presumed  sanction. — Jfyank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper. 


British  National  Debt— its  Ri8E.— It  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n,  about  1672,  when  £650,000,  about  $3,000,000,  was  borrowed  of  the 
bankers  and  other  capitalists  of  London,  on  pledge  of  the  taxes,  but ;  the 
government  not  keeping  its  promise  of  repayment  from  the  taxes,  many 
of  those  who  advanced  the  money  were  ruined.  The  revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  added  about 
£2,000,000,  or  $10  000,000,  more  to  the  sum.  In  1721  the  wars  with 
France  and  Spain  were  found  to  have  run  up  the  debt  to  £54,000,000,  or 
nearly  $270,(»00,000.  In  1784,  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
American  Kevolution,  had  increased  the  debt  to  £240,000,000,  or  about 
(1,200,000,000.^  And  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  long  war  against  France, 
it  reached  the  highest  figure  at  which  it  has  ever  stood,  namely,  £860,000,- 
000,  or  ^4.300,000,000.  From  this  tiipe  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  war,  it  was  reduced  about  £100,000,000,  or  $300,000,000  ;  but 
the  Crimean  war  added,  £45,000,000  more,  bringing  it  up  to  £805,000,000, 
or  $4,020,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  has  been  much 
reduced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  8  per  cent. ;  now  it 
is  reduced  to  3i  per  cent.  Such  has  been  the  increase  in  wealth  in  Eng^ 
land,  that  it  is  computed  the  debt  is  not  now  so  burdensome  to  the  nation 
as  it  was  a  hundred  yeai's  ago,  when  it  was  not  one -tenth  part  of  its 
present  magnitude. — Boston  Jour, 
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CONTEASTS  OF  WaA  AND  ChBISTIANITT. 

Let  us  put  the  main  aspects  of  the  two  side  by  side,  and  see  how  far 
they  agree.  Christianity  saves  men ;  war  destroys  them.  Christianity 
elevates  men ;  war  debases  and  degrades  them.  Christianity  purifies 
men ;  war  corrupts  and  defiles  them.  Christianity  blesses  men ;  war 
curses  them.  God  says,  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  war  says,  thou  slialt  kill. 
God  says,  blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  war  says,  blessed  are  the  war- 
makers.  God  says,  love  your  enemies ;  war  says,  hate  them.  God  says, 
forgive  men  their  trespasses ;  war  says,  forgive  them  not.  God  enjoms 
forgiveness,  and  forbids  revenge  ;  while  war  scorns  the  former,  and  com- 
mands the  latter.  God  says,  resist  not  evil ;  war  says,  you  may  and  must 
resist  evil.  God  says,  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also  ;  war  says,  turn  not  the  other  clieek,  but  knock  the  smiter  down. 
God  says,  bless  those  who  curse  you  ;  bless,  and  curse  not ;  war  says,  curse 
those  who  curse  you :  curse,  and  bless  not.  God  says,  pray  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  you ;  war  says,  pray  against  them,  and  seek  their  des- 
truction. God  says,  see  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man ; 
war  says,  be  sure  to  render  evil  for  evil  unto  all  that  injure  you.  God 
says,  overcome  evil  with  good ;  war  says,  overcome  evil  with  evil.  God 
says,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ';  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  war 
says,  if  you  do  supply  your  enemies  with  food  and  clothing,  you  shall  be 
shot  as  a  traitor.  God  says,  do  good  unto  all  men ;  war  says,  do  as  much 
evil  as  you  can  to  your  enemies.  God  sa}s  to  all  men,  love  one  another ; 
war  says,  hate  and  kill  one  another.  God  says,  they  that  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  by  the  sword  ;  war  says,  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  ht 
saved  by  the  sword.  God  says,  blessed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord ; 
war  says,  cursed  is  such  a  man,  and  blessed  is  he  who  trusteth  in  swords 
and  guns.  God  says,  beat  your  swords  into  ploughshares,  your  spears 
into  pruiiing-hooks,  and  l^arn  war  no  more ;  war  says,  make  swords  and 
spears  still,  and  continue  to  learn  war — until  all  mankind  have  ceased  firom 
learning  it,  i.  e.,  fight,  all  of  you,  until  all  of  you  stop  fighting ! ! 


State  Debts  in  U.  S.— The  total  debts  of  the  States,  including  all 
liabilities,  direct  and  indirect,  including  loans  to  railroads,  and  expendi- 
tures for  canal  and  banking  purposes,  amount  to  about  8291,895,660. 
Many  of  the  liabilities  incurred,  however,  for  canals,  railroads,  and  banks, 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  any  direct  charge  upon  the  people, 
as  tuey  in  most  cases  pay  their  interest  and  sinking  funds  to  the  State, 
and  in  some  cases  they  yield  a  surplus  revenue  to  the  treasury.  New 
Jersey  has  no  direct  debt,  but  an  indirect  liability  on  account  of  canals 
and  railroad  bonds  of  some  seven  millions,  which  forms  no  tax  upon  the 
people.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  have 
no  debts  at  all,  neither  direct  nor  indirect. 


PUBLICATIONS    ON  PEACE. 

L  The  true  Chkistian  Patriot.  A  Discourse  on  the  Virtues  andpub- 
lie  Services  of  the  late  Judge  Jay,  delivered  before  the  Amerizan  Peace  Soci- 
ety, at  its  late  Anniversary,  by  George  B.  Cheeyer,  D.  D.  Boston : 
Published  by  the  American  Peace  Society,    pp.  58,  octavo. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  at  length  this  able  and  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  late  excellent  President  of  our  Society.  Though  delayed,  by  circum- 
stances not  under  our  controli  beyond  the  usual  time,  his  many  friends  and 
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admirers  will  find  it  a  truthful  exhibition  of  his  character  and  services  on 
which  they  will  delight  to  linger  in  remembrance  of  his  high  and  manifold 
excellences  as  a  Christian  Patriot,  Reformer  and  Philanthropist 

II.  Ck)NOBESS  OF  Nations  :  A  Permanent  European  Congress,  as  a  Sub* 
stihUefor  War  in  the  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  By  Mr.  Wil- 
LTAM  Stokes,  Manchester,  (Eng.) 

A  lecture  by^n  able  lecturer  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  cause  in 
England.  It  gives  a  brief  but  clear  and  pretty  fuU  general  view  of  the 
subject  it  discusses.  It  is  truly  muUum  in  parvo,  and  very  creditable  to 
the  author  as  an  advocate  of  our  cause.  We  are  glad  to  find  such  proofs 
of  interest  by  our  English  co-workers  in  a  part  and  aspect  of  this  great 
Christian  reform,  to  which  we  in  this  country  have  in  years  past  given 
very  special  attention.  We  shall  lay  this  document  under  contribution  to 
our  pages. 

There  are  other  publications  on  various  topics  touching  our  cause,  which 
have  been  for  some  time  in  our  hands  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
examine  them  sufficiently  for  a  proper  analysis  and  description  of  their 
contents.  Our  friends  in  England  are  gradually  accumulating  materials 
for  a  Peace  Literature  that  will  ere  long  become  of  great  permanent  value* 
These  are  from  various  classes  in  society,  ministers,  statesmen  and  profes- 
sional authors,  coming  forth  from  minds  of  much  culture  and  power  to  dis- 
cuss difierent  aspects  and  bearings  of  this  great  theme,  hardly  second  in 
real  importance  to  any  one  now  before  the  world. 


The  Harpeb's  Ferry  afiair  again. — Our  short  article  on  this  topic 
in  our  last  has  called  forth,  as  we  expected  it  would,  comments  and 
inquiries  from  a  number  of  correspondents.  We  cannot  in  this  number 
renew  the  discussion,  but  must  reserve  it  for  a  future  occasion.  It  does 
ndeed  involve  a  variety  of  serious  and  far-reaching  inquiries  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  interest  awakened  in  the  subject.  We  observe  that  all 
our  correspondents  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  misconceived  our  argu- 
ment ;  and  this  just  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  the  aubject  with 
more  care  and  thoroughness. 


Correction. — ^In  our  last,  there  was  a  missprint  of  "  750  "  instead  of 
"  75  per  cent."  p.  60.  We  supposed  every  reader  might  correct  the  mis- 
take for  himself,  as  a  reduction  of  "  750  per  cent"  is  so  clear  an  impossi- 
bility ;  but  we.  thank  a  friend  for  calling  attention  to  it. 


Annivebsart  of  the  Society. — The  American  Peace  Society  will 
hold  its  next  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  May  28,  in  Park  Street  Church. 
The  meeting  for  business  in  the  vestry  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  public  services 
in  the  Church,  at  7  1-2.  The  Annual  Address  is  expected  from  Kev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  April  16,  I860.  William  C.  Brown,  Bee.  See. 
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Beverly.— ZohxL  Tuok, 3  00 

H.  Larcom 3  00 

James  Bryant, 3  00 

Caleb  Wallis 3  00 

8eth  Dodge„ 2  00 

Others, 5  50- 

Milwaukee,  IVt«.--Wm.  ElliB,... 

Syracuse,  JV.  F.— J.  fl.  Cobb,... 

8o.  Dedham.— Joseph  Day,  3  00 

C.  a.  Morse, 3  00 

Otis  Morse 3  00 

Others, 3  00 

Sharon.—Henj.  Ide, 3  00 

L.  W.  Morse.. 500 

L.  D.  Hewins, 3  00 

0.  Johnson, 1  00 

Ab.  ^Mton.—Oliyer  Ames,  jr.,. 

£asion.— Lincoln  Drake,. .  .5  00 

£.  J.  W.  Morse 300 

Henry  Daily, 100 

Foxborough.-—Jfks.  Daniels,. 3  00 

Daniel  Carpenter, 3  00 

Others, 5  50 

Abingion.—Jo8.  CleTerly,. .  .3  00 

J.  Whitmarsh, 300 

Z.  Torrey  and  wife, 5  00 

Others 4  75 

£»  Abington. — 

JVb.  Abington.— Jab.  Ford,.. 3  00 

Josiah  Shaw, 2  00 
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M.  Faxon, 3  00 

Others, 4  00 
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Josiah  Read, 3  00 

N.  Shaw, 300 
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C.  G.  Odiome 500 

RobetShute 3  00 
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8  60  Great  Falls,  JV.  H.— 

300     C.  KBartlett 300 

.6  50     Others,  smaller, 5  50  —  7  50 

.3  60  South  Berwick,  Me.— J.  Plammer,..3  00 
.1  38  Dover,  JV.  H.— 

.340     A.  A,  Tufts, 1000 

2  60     A.  Folsom, 5  00 

,3  00     p.  Cushing  and  brother,    8  00 

.3  00     W.  Woodman, 3  00 

•4  66     Andrew  Pierce 300  —  87  00 

..3  50  Durham,  JV.  H — 

.4  35     Geo.  Frost 8  00 

.396     Beig.  Thompson, 5  00—  700 

.11  67  Uxbridge.—yi.  C.  Capron,.5  00 

Willard  Judson, 5  00 

C.  A.  Wheelock, 300 

Henry  Capron 3  00 
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Tyrus  March, 2  00 
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Smaller  sums, 6  00  —  1100 

Warren*— L.  J.  Knowlefl,..3  00 

—  8  0€     N.  Richardson, 3  00 

Others, 300—800 

Ware. — Jos.  Cummings, — 3  00 

—  10  50     Geo.  H.  Gilbert 3  00 

Others, 300—  700 

JE;}}/!«Z(2.— ReT.Dr.Mc£wen,10  00 

Edward  Smith, 4  00 

Others, 3  00—16  00 

Townsend. — 
Col.  in  Congregational  Church, . .  .9  00 

E.   Weymouth — 3  50 

—  8  50  JVb.  Weymouth.— Joa.Loxid,  3  00 

Jos.  Loud,jr 3  00     • 

Jas    Toriey, 300 

—  OOOl    P.  Blanchard, 300 

James  Jones, 2  00 

E.  Humphrey 3  00 

—  600     E.  Bates, 3  00 

Sam'l  French, 3  00—  18  00 

—  27  00  Weym.  Landing.— 
A.N.  Hunt, 200 

.2500     N.  Fifield 2  50 

200     E.Richards, 2  00 

E.  Pierce, 50  —  7  00 

South  Abington. — Martin  Stetson,... 5  00 
Wnlpole,J>r.  H.—B.  N.  Perry,.... 70  00 
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—  10  50    Judge  Lockirood d  00 
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William  Coffin, 200 

Others, 100  —  80( 
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William  Steele, 100 
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""  ■'        ■         "  W.  J.  Boardman, 200 
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JSTewburyport.  —J.  Caldwell, 1  00 

Southborough, — G.  Parker,. 5  00 

Dana  Flagg, 1  50 
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Andover, — Samuel  Farrar,.3  00 
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LowelL—Samviel  Kidder,. .  .2  00 

I.  Tyler 200 

Othei-s, 200  —  600 

Union  Springs,  JV.  F. — 

J.J.  Thomas, 3  OO 

Pen  Van,  JV,  F.— C.  C.  Shepard,..2 00 
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Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. — S.  S.  Gri8wold,2  00 
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Bath,  Me — J.  0.  Fiske,... 1  00 

Bangor,  Me, — S.  H.  Dale 2  00 
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Sa/e/n.— Prof.  Crosby, 5  00 

Rev.  Dr.  Worcester, 2  00 

Jilmes  Kopes, 2  00 

P.  English, 200 

Smaller  sums, 5  00  —  16  00 
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Lyme,  JV.  ff.— Dea.  A.  Blood, 1  00 

Schenectady,  JV.  Y, — 

Rev.  Dr.  Hickok 5  00 

Livonia,  JV.  F, — Daniel  Young,. .  .1  00 
W,  Greece,  JST,  F— Orrin  Hale,..  .1  00 
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W.  Humphrey 2  00 

Smaller  sums, 200  —  400 

Seneca  Foils,  JV.  F.—S.  Chatham,  2  00 

TF.  Springfield.— K  Eldridge 1  00 

Sherwood,  JV*.  F. — P.  Talcott 1  00 

Cambridge. — Dr.  Francis, 1  00 
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think  hest,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis* 
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without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

or  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
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fect,  and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
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Stipulated  Arbitration  as  a  Suiistitute  for  War.    8vo.,  pp.  16 9 
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being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  ^^  Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
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the  number  of  witnesses^  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur- 
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A  D  D  B  E  S  S 
DtUvered  before  the  American  Peace  Society,  ai  BoUony  May  28, 1860, 

BT   SAMUEL  J.    MAT,    OF  8TRACUSB,  K.  T. 

"  Tomifi  deserted,  barning  Tillaffe, 
Murder,  rape,  aestructlon,  pilTaee; 
Man  compellea  man's  blood  to  shed, 
'Weeping,  wailing ,  want  of  bread ; 
Commerce  checked;  grave  citizens 
Armed  with  swords  instead  of  pens; 
Haryeets  trampled^  homesteads  burned. 
This  is  war !  why  isn't  it  spumed  T 

Wives  made  widows,  virffins  ravished, 

Human  blood  like  water  lavished, 

Every  kindly  feeling  outraged; 

Every  evil  j^assion  engafced; 

Our  humanity  denied, 

Christ  forsaken,  God  defied, 

Bemons  worshipped,  hell  let  loose* 

This  is  war !  !  what  can  be  worse  !"  —  JBowring. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  American  Peace 
Society, — These  and  other  questions  respecting  the  terrible  custom  of 
war,  need  still  to  be  pressed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  true  philan- 
thropy; yes,  with  shame  be  it  said,  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  need  to  be  pressed  upon  the  so  called  Christian 
nations  not  less  than  upon  others !  Not  less  do  I  say  ?  nay  more 
ban  upon  others  I  The  nations  called  Christian  are  the  most 
powerful  upon  earth.  They  profess  the  religion  which  alone  prohibits 
war.  With  them  tiierefore  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  continuance 
of  tiiis  most  savage  custom.  Never,  until  they  have  abandoned  it, 
will  other  nations  be  persuaded  that  it  can  be  laid  aside. 

And  with  what  propriety,  with  what  justice  to  the  name  and  spirit 
of  Jesus,  can  a  nation  call  itself  Christian,  so  long  as  it  rejects  or 
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refuses  to  obey  the  peculiar,  the  distinctive  'principles  of  the  Great 
Teacher  ?    "When  we  have  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  we 
have  been  often  rebuffed  by  the  confident  assertion,  not  wholly  unwar. 
ranted,  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  explicitly  prohibited 
that  gigantic  wrong.    But  no  one  will  venture  a  like  assertion  respect- 
ing war.     If  any  thing  was  spoken  of  as  sinful  by  Christ  and  the  first 
preachers  of  his  Gospel, — if  any  thing  was  forbidden  by  them — it  was 
the  indulgence  of  those  lusts  and  passions  which  impel  men  to  fight, , 
and  which  are  called  into  fiercest  exercise  in  war.     Need  I  quote  any 
of  their  well  known  words  to  this  effect  f    Here  are  a  few  of  them. 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.    Love  your  enemies.     Bless  them  that  curse  you.    Avenge  not 
yourselves.     See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man.    Lay  aside 
all  malice.     Have  peace  one  with  another.    If  thine  enemy  hunger 
feed  him..    Overcome  evil  with  good."    Thus,  in  language  the  most 
unqualified  and  comprehensive,  is  prohibited  the  whole  spirit  of  war — 
anger,  revenge,   retaliation,   violence.    That  Jesus  Christ  meant  to 
teach,  and  introduce  among  men,  a  new  method  of  treating  the  injuri- 
ous and  inimical — a  new  method  by  which  to  overthrow  the  empire  of 
wrong,  and  establish  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth — is  evident 
from  his  own  conduct     He  did  not  organize  his  followers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person,  or  the  maintenance  of  his  cause.    In  the  day  of 
his  utmost  peril,  he  made  no  appeal  to  the  common  people,  who  had 
heard  him  gladly,  and  were  at  times  eager  to  make  him  their  king. 
He  took  no  advantage  of  the  hatred  of  their  Eoman  conquerors,  which 
was  hardly  suppressed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  was 
ready  at  any  moment  for  revolt.    At  no  time  did  he  show  any  confi- 
dence in  ''the  arm  of  flesh."    He  came  to  inculcate  far  higher  princi- 
ples than  had  been  taught  by  the  vulgar  heroes,  who  had  overthrown 
tyrants  before  his  advent — or  by  those  who,  since  then,  have  followed 
their  example  rather  than  his.     If  the  life,  the  preaching,  the  death  of 
Christ  has  taught  us  any  thing,  it  is,  that  no  cause  however  righteous, 
that  no  life  however  valued,  may  wisely,  safely,  effectually  be  main' 
tained  or  defended  hy  violence,  by  bloodshed,  by  doing  any  harm  to  the 
erring,  injurious  party.    It  is  love  only  that  can  conquer  hate.     Good 
only  can  overcome  evil.«    Right  alone  can  suppress  and  supplant  the 
wrong.     Only  so  far  as  this  great  lesson  is  learnt  and  practised  is  there, 
can  there  be,  any  true  Christianity  on  earth.     The  apostles  of  our  Lord 
so  understood  it.    They  inculcated  the  same  pacific  principles  ;  and 
manifested  the  same  pacific  spirit     Their  disciples,  and  those  who  were 
instructed  by  them — the  members  of  the  primitive  church — were  sons 
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and  daughters  of  peace.  It  is  true  the  early  Christians  often  resisted 
unto  blood,  *'  but  it  was  the  resistance  of  unyielding  faith,  and  the 
blood  of  the  unoonquered  martyr.*'  Those  who  were  baptized  into  the 
spirit  of  the  new  religion,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  would  die  rather  than 
violate  its  distinctive  principle.  They  would  not  become  soldiers. 
They  would  submit  to  scourging,  imprisonment,  death  rather  than  light 
'After  Christianity  had  spread  over  almost  the  whole  Roman  Eippire, 
which  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world,  Tertul- 
^  lian  says,  of  a  larger  part  of  the  armies,  that  *'  not  a  Christian  could 
be  found  amongst  them." 

And  was  not  this  to  be  expected  from  what  is  almost  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  song  of  the  angelic  choir  at  .the  birth  of 
Jesus—'''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace ;  good  will 
amongst  men  f  "  Was  it  not  too  in  accordance  with  what  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  Christianity,  at  the  present  day,  with  rare  exceptions, 
revere  as  **  th%  sure  word  of  .the  Hebrew  prophecy,"  that  the  long 
promised  one  would  inaugurate  a  reign  of  Peace,  a  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  love  upon  earth  ?  the  fulfilment  of  the  glowing  predic- 
tions o&the  ancient  seer,  which  closed  with  the  assurance,  that  **  swords 
should  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  the  nations  learn  war  no  more  ?  **  With  these  prophecies,  which 
we  hold  sacred  not  less  than  the  Jews,  can  we  wonder  that  they  refuse 
to  accept  our  Christ — and  point  to  the  wars  and  warlike  attitude  of  all 
Christian  nations,  as  proof  that  the  true  Messiah  cannot  have  come  ? 

Of  all  the  corruptions  that  since  the  third  century  have  so  deformed 
Christianity,  that  it  can  now  hardly  be  identified  with  the  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  no  one  has  so  disfigured  it,  as  the 
doctrine  that  men  may  avenge  themselves ;  may  and  should  return  evil 
for  evil ;  that  it  is  praiseworthy,  glorious  to  hate,  destroy,  exterminate 
our  enemies.  No  infidelity  is  so  disastrous  as  that,  which  has  led  men 
to  doubt  the  power  of  love,  the  crowning  attribute  of  God.  No  denial 
of  Christ  is  so  complete  as  that,  which  refuses  to  accept  the  peculiar, 
the  distinctive  precepts  that  he  gave.  It  would  be  as  consistent  with 
his  religion  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  blaspheme,  to  worship  idols,  as  it  is  to 
fight. 

Will  any  one  answer  me  that  men  are  so  made,  that  they  must  and 
will  fight ;  that  there  is  a  law  of  their  nature,  a  law  inscribed  upbn  the 
very  constitution  of  man  prior  to  any  revelation  that  has  been  given  to 
him,  which  impels  him  to  fight  ?  that  there  is  really  no  other  way  for 
us  to  preserve  our  natural,  political  or  religious  rights?  To  say  this, 
is  to  say  that  God  is  the  author  of  this  direst  evil,  this  "most  fruitful 
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parent  of  all  crimes/*  this  most  dreadfal  soourge  of  the  human  race,-'^ 
the  mother  6t  slavery  and  human  degradation.  If  our  Creator  has 
indeed  made  us  so,  that  war  is  necessary,  or  expedient,  the  sufPering 
may  be  ours,  but  the  discredit,  the  shame  reverts  back  to  him. 

Oh  no,  cry  the  apologists  for  war,  frightened  at  the  thought  of  charg- 
ing  Grod  with  such  folly  and  wickedness,  oh  no — we  mean  that  war  is 
one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  apostacy ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intention  of  the  heavenly  Father,  but  brought  upon  our  fallen 
race  by  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents.     Well,  then,  if  this  be  ' 

so,  I  demand,   why  do  those  who  have  risen  with  Christ,  who  are  I 

redeemed  by  him  from  the  curse  of  the  Fall,  why  do  they  give  any 
countenance  to  this  work  of  the  Devil  ?  Why  do  not  they  renounce 
war  as  peremptorily,  as  promptly  as  they  renounce  adultery,  blasphemy,  ! 

idolatry  ?  Why  do  not  they  regard  war,  always  speak  of  it,  always 
treat  it  as  a  work  of  the  Great  Enemy  of  our  race ;  and  hold  those  * 

who  prosecute  it  as  the  children  of  the  Evil  One,  unr^nerate,  repro- 
bate, enemies  of  God  as  well  as  man  ?  If  war  be  indeed  one  of  the 
evils  brought  upon  the  world  by  the  wiles  of  Satan,  the  Power  of  Dark* 
ness,  how  can  men  and  women,  who  have  been  brought  into  thei  "  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness — the  love  of  Christ,"  how  can  ; 
they  treat  with  any  honor  the  men,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  service  of  the  Father  of  lies,  and  of  all  mischief?  How 
soon  will  the  purpose  for  which  the  Beloved  Son  of  God  lived  and  died 
be  accomplished,  if  those  who  claim  before  the  world  to  have  beea 
regenerated  by  his  spirit,  to  have  experienced  the  power  of  his  grace, 
continue  still  to  do  the  very  things,  indulge  the  passions,  perpetuate  the 
wrongs,  which  he  so  emphatically  prohibited  ?  What  progress  can  the 
Gospel  make  in  the  world,  if  tliose  who  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  their 
Master,  continue  to  disobey  his  most  peculiar  commandments,  and  giv« 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  his  especial  antagonist  and  enemy — 
baptizing  with  their  prayers,  celebrating  with  their  Te  Deums  the  cmel 
deeds,  from  which  his  most  loving  heart  would  recoil  with  horror — ^yes, 
bearing  his  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  great  self-sacrifice,  before  them  as 
they  go,  maddened  with  revenge  and  hate  to  slaughter  thousands,  for 
whose  spiritual  redemption,  as  well  as  for  theirs,  he  died — ^aye,  filling 
the  churches  dedicated  to  his  religion  with  costliest  monuments,  (as 
you  may  see  all  over  Europe  and  throughout  Great  Britain,)  in  admir- 
ing commemoration  of  those,  who  have  disUnguisbed  themselves  on  die 
field  of  battle.  What  evidence  then  have  we,  can  we  have,  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity  on  earth,  so  long  as  we  see  those  nations,  that 
profess  to  have  embraced  it,  keeping  themselves  always  prepared  for 
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war ;  expending  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  manufacture  of  deadly 
weapons ;  the  erection  of  frowning  fortresses  on  land,  and  ships  of  war 
to  traverse  the  seas ;  compelling  most  of  their  male  subjects  or  citizens 
to  do  military  service ;  training  them  from  early  manhood  in  the  arts 
of  human  destruction ;  and  crowning  with  peculiar  honors  those,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  conflicts  or  artifices  of  war  ?  What 
evidence  is  there  that  such  naticns  are  Christianized — that  they  have 
any  true  faith  in  Jesus — any  correct  knowledge  of  his  Go^l,  any  just 
respect  for  his  authority  ?  Why  ought  we  not  as  soon  to  acknowledge 
the  Christian  claims  of  daring,  unprincipled  speculators,  reckless  gam- 
Uers,  if  they  only  cry  Lord,  Lord,  and  profess  a  zeal  for  Christ  ?  Nay, 
with  what  face  can  we  stand  aghast  at  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  so 
long  as  we  countenance  the  worship  of  this  more  savage  and  bloody 
idol  ?  And  how  can  we  presume  to  send  our  missionaries  to  convert 
the  Heathen  to  our  religion,  so  long  as  we  allow  that  it  gives  its  cane- 
^on  to  a  custom,  which  "makes  man  a  demon,  and  turns  earth  into 
heU." 

You  would  remind  me,  perhaps,  that  the  moralists  of  no  Christian 
nations  sanction  offensive,  aggressive  wars — that  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  self  protection  they  would  have  their  several  nations  keep  them- 
selves armed;  and  only  defensive  wars,  that  any  of  them  would  justify. 
Ah  I  this  is  one  of  the  chief  delusions,  Which  have  cheated  the  so 
called  Christian  world  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  on  this  paramount 
subject.  So  long  as  nations  keep  prepared  for  war,  and  the  people  are 
trained  and  disciplined  for  it,  so  long  will  they  be  in  perpetual  danger 
of  getting  involved  in  it.  The  injuries  or  offences,  that  they  may 
receive,  will  be  exaggerated.  The  dogs  of  war  are  always  impatient 
for  a  fight — and  those,  who  hold  them  in  leash,  are  too  easily  persuaded 
to  letthem^ilip.  No— this  pretence  of  the  Christian  statesmen,  and 
moralists,  that  they  mean  to  sanction  only  defensive  war,  is  too  trans- 
parent not  to  he  easily  seen  through.  Napoleon  the  First,  solemnly 
averred  that  he  had  never  waged  any  but  a  defensive  war — i,e.  a  war 
that  was  neeessaiy  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  assumptions  and 
accomplish  his  purposes.  And  Archdeacon  Paley,  who  until  lately, 
has  been  the  favorite  teacher  of  morality  in  Great  Britain,  so  defined 
justifiable  wars,  as  well  nigh  to  cover  from  condemnation  all  thoee  of  the 
French  Emperor. 

Strictly  speaking  a  defensive  war  is  hardly  practicable.  It  matters 
not  how  nearly  a  national  conflict  may  have  been,  or  may  have  seemed 
to  be  in  the  commencement,  strictly  defensive ;  it  must  soon  become 
offensive,  aggressive,—"  be  carried  into  Africa,"  as  was  said  of  old^ — 
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or  it  will  be  unavailing.  The  measure  of  vengeanee  must  exceed  by 
any  amount  the  measure  of  injury  sustained  ;  and  so  take  the  wrong 
upon  its  own  side,  or  it  will  only  enhance  to  itself  the  evil  it  was 
invoked  to  avert,  or  repel ;  an4|  the  defensive  party  will  be  over« 
whelmed  in  their  own  discomfiture,  and  accumulated  loss  and  shame. 

No,  such  statesmen  and  moralists  cannot  be  sincere.  If  the  so 
called  Christian  nations  were,  in  good  faith,  determined  to  sanction 
only  defensive  war,  they  might  and  would  obviously  and  easily  com- 
bine to  protect  each  other  forever  from  the  recurrence  of  this  direst  of 
national  calamities.  All  the  nations  combined  might  require  of  each 
nation  to  disband  their  forces,  excepting  such  only  as  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order — a  mere  armed  police. 
The  nations  united  as  a  whole  in  .the  policy  of  peace,  might  forbid  any 
one  of  the  confederacy  to  make  war  upon  another  for  any  cause  what- 
ever—the whole  standing  ready  and  pledged  to  repress  at  once  by  their 
united  forces  the  belligerent  act  of  the  offending  member;-  and,  if  you 
please,  visit  it  with  such  punishment  as  should  be  thought  just  and 
proper,  in  such  cases.  This  course,  though  not  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  this  Society  is  endeavoring  to  dissemi- 
nate, would  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self  defence. 
It  would  be  the  wisest  and  most  meiciful  application  of  that  doctrine 
to  national  practice ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  adopted,  if  the  na- 
tions were  sincere  in  theiv  professed  intention  to  justify  only  wars  of 
defence.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  unite  in  prohibiting  war,  and  com- 
pelling each  other  to  adjust  any  difficulties,  that  may  arise  between 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  award  of  an  impartial  umpire,  shows  that 
the  so  called  Christian  nations  have  no  faith  in  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Indeed  they  press  upon  us  sundry  reasons  for  not  **  beating  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  learning 
war  no  more."     Some  of  these  let  us  now  consider  and  scrutinize. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  a  resort  to 
war,  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  accumulation  of  property, 
the  maintenance  and  aggrandizement  of  national  organizations,  and 
certainly  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  Liberty  are  the  cAie/ con- 
cerns of  mankind.  The  intellectual  culture,  the  moral  discipline,  the 
spirit'ial  progress  of  individual  men  are  regarded,  by  the  advocates  of 
war,  as  matters  of  minor  consequence.  The  welfare  of  the  human  soul 
is  not  taken  into  account  by  them.  So  far  from  estimating  the  soul  as 
Jesus  did, — so  far  from  believing  with  him,  that  if  men,  as  individuals 
or  communities,  could  get  possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
world,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  integrity,  their  purity  or  lenevolence. 
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thej  would  impoverish  themselves  in  the  exchange ;  so  far  from  believ- 
ing this,  the  advocates  of  war  insist,  that  the  exclusive  occupancy  of 
some  small  part  of  the  earth's  sbrface :  the  protection  of  the  commerce, 
of  a  nation;  and  certainly  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  politi- 
cal prominence  (not  to  mention  more  trifling  pretexts)  are  objects  of 
sufficient  moment  to  justify  a  nation's  plunging  into  the  commission  of 
wholesale,  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  most  dia- 
bolical passions ;  yes,  warrant  a  nation  in  bringing  untimely  death  upon 
thousands  and  moral  ruin  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  its  own  subjects, 
to  say  nothing  of  the.  destruction  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  at  least  as 
large  a  number  of  their  enemies. 

Well  was  it  said  by  Cowper,  one  of  the  few  Christian  poets,  •*  War 
is  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  could  not  play  at.'' 
If  the  people  did  but  perceive  and  consider  how  little  their  highest 
interests,  their  true  welfare  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  is  cared  for 
by  the  men,  who  play  with  their  bodies  the  dread  game  of  battle — who, 
for  some  purpose  of  national  aggrandizement,  or  for  some  stake  of  party 
or  personal  ambition,  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  were  of  no  more  worth 
than  the  pawns  upon  a  chess-board,  or  the  pins  upon  a  bowling-alley ; 
I  say,  if  the  people  were  wise,  if  they  did  perceive  and  consider  this, 
they  wotdd  no  longer  consent  to  be  played  with,  wasted,  used  up,  as  if 
they  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  others.  They  would  not  submit 
to  be  cheated  out  of  their  homes,  their  comfort,  their  property,  much 
less  of  their  morals  and  their  lives  by  the  phantom  of  an  imaginary 
interest — an  interest,  which,  if  it  may  seem  real  to  the  few,  who  are 
instigators  of  the  war,  has  no  reality  to  the  many,  who  are  summoned 
to  sacrifice  for  it  all  they  possess  in  this  world',  and  to  darken  their  hope 
of  an  inheritance  in  another  world.  Why,  for  what  adequate  benefit, 
should  thousands  of  men  be  required  to  leave  their  homes,  and  the 
peaceful  trades  or  handicrafts,  by  which  they  cam  bread  for  the  loved 
ones,  who  make  their  homes  the  dearest  £|pots  upon  earth  f  TNliy 
should  they  be  rigged  out  like  puppets ;  trained  to  move  as  those  who 
work  the  machinery  of  an  army  may  please ;  be  exposed  to  a  moral  at- 
mosphere, which,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  few  can  breathe  without 
contamination.;  and,  when  they  have  become  prepared  for  the  fell  pur- 
pose of  the  despots,  who  manage  them,  be  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
day  to  kill  or  be  killed  by  fellow  men,  whom  they  never  saw,  with  whom 
they  can  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  on  *whom,  let  the  provocation 
be  what  it  may,  they  are  bound,  if  there][is  any  truth  in  Christianity, 
not  to  avenge  themselves  I    Can  this  ever  be  right  ? 
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If  tbcre  be,  as  we  profess  to  believe  tbere  is,  a  moral  Goremor  of 
the  Tforld,  whose  power  is  almighty,  whose  wisdom  md  goodness  are 
perfect,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands, — ^if,  I  say  there  be 
a  God  in  Heayen,  who  presides  over  the  affairs  of  Eardi,  can  it  be  ever 
necessary  that  men  should  thus  butcher  one  another,  by  wholesale,  in 
order  to  effect  any  of  the  purposes,  which  He  approTes  ?  Oh  no  I  oh 
no  I    To  insist  that  war  is  necessary  is  to  imply  that  there  is  no  God. 

And  yet,  we  often  hear  men,  who  would  recoil  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  Atheists,  stoutly  urging  that  war  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
order  to  establish  or  maintain  the  rights,  the  sacred  rights  of  man- 
Ah !  The  rights  of  what  men,  I  fain  would  know.  Surely  not  of 
those,  who  are  persuaded  or  forced  to  fight  the  battles,  to  sacrifice  their 
limbs,  health,  morals,  if  not  lives  in  the  hellish  oonfiict  No,  *'  War 
oppresses  the  industrious  poor  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  luzunous 
rich."  It  crushes,  uses  up,  annihilates  thousands  of  men  of  low 
estate,  to  resent  the  insults,  gratify  the  pride,  or  extend  the  domain 
of  the  ambitious  and  haugh^f.  Certainly  there  is  great  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  extending  the  privileges,  or  even  securing  the  ri^ts  of  one 
portion  of  the  human  family,  by  the  destruction  of  the  virtue,  the 
comfort,  the  rights,  it  may  be  the  lives,  of  another  and  a  much  larger 
portion. 

I  seriously  ask,  I  press  the  (question  home,  is  men's  liberty  so  essen* 
tially  abridged,  are  their  highest  dearest  rights  so  utterly  set  at  naught 
by  any  of  their  enemies,  as  by  those,  who  compel  or  persuade  them  to 
become  soldiers  f    Surely  there  is  no  system  of  oppression  so  stem 
as  the  discipline  of  an  army.     There  is  no  subjection  so  entre,  so 
abject,  except  it  be  that  of  field  slaves  upon  a  cotton  or  sugar  plants- 
tation.      Look  at  it  for   a    moment      The  bodies  of  soldiers  are 
clothed  just  as  their  masters  please,  and  are  fed  by  measure  from 
their  masters'  cribs.     They  must  stand  up  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  may  not  lie  down  without  permisson.     They  must  move  or  halt 
and  keep  tiieir  persons  just  in  that  position,  which  others  see  fit  to 
order.     Worse  than  all  this,  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  are 
put  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  officers.    They  are  not  allowed  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  any  action  they  are  required  to  perform ;  nor  to 
choose  to  do  otherwise  than  they  are  commanded  to  dow    Whether 
willingly  or  not,  they  are  trained  to  the  work  Of  murder ;  and  driven 
to  slau^ter  others  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  if  not  an  ignominious 
death.     They  ate  compelled  to  repress,  if  not  to  quench  the  spirit  of 
humanity  in  their  bosoms.     **  Men,  who  have  nice  notions  about  relig- 
ion,"   said    Lord  Wellington,  —  *'  have    no   business    to    be    sol- 
diers ;  "    *"  The    worse    the    man,  the  better  the  soldier,"  —  said 
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Bonaparte :  **  If  we  do  not  find  soldiers  oormpt,  we  most  make  them 
so."  Entire  snbseMeney — prompt,  unqnestioning,  nnsempnloos  obe- 
dience are  the  highest  virtues  in  the  eamp ;  and,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
utter  self-abandonment  in  the  fury  of  oonfliet;  skill  and  suooess  in 
butchering  human  beings  is  the  gioiy  of  the  soldier.  The  Zouaves 
were  the  idols  of  the  Frendi  popokoe  last  year.  Those  men,  who  were 
notorious  for  ilieir  vices  and  crimes,  some  of  whom  were  reputed  to  be 
very  demons  in  character,  were  almost  wordiipped  by  the  people 
because  of  their  desperate  valor. 

The  monds  of  the  militaiy  system  are,  if  possible,  more  cornipt  and 
corrupting  than  the  morals  of  the  slave  system.  He,  who  commands 
the  army,  is  the  one  to  whom  the  hi^est  deference  must  be  paid.  He 
is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  God.  His  edicts  none  may  disregard  with 
impunity.  It  matters  not  how  grossly  those  edicts  may  violate  the 
humane  feelings  of  the  soldier,  or  his  sense  of  right,  they  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  Thus  are  the  rights  of  conscience  ruthlessly  tram- 
pled under  foot  Insubordination  to  thcwill  of  the  mUitaiy  chieftain  is 
tiie  highest  orin^p  a  soldier  can  commit  He  may  more  safely  disobey 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  than  refuse  submission  to  his 
superior.  The  Churdi  of  Rome  never  set  herself  up  above  God  so  expli- 
citly, as  does  the  military  department  of  every  human  government 

When  it  was  urged,  that  Gkmeral  Taylor,  and  General  Scott,  who 
were  mgnalising  themselves  in  the  butchery  of  the  poor  Mexicans,  had 
avowed  their  disapprobation  of  that  war,  deeming  it  unnecessary, 
waged  without  sufficient  cause;  for  a  most  unworthy  purpose ;  when  it 
was  suggested,  that  they  were  therefore  especially  guilty  before  GM 
for  taking  any  part  in*  it,  as  they  were  at  liberty  to  resign  their  com- 
misions,  it  was  promptly  replied  on  all  hands,  oh  no  *  'It  would  be 
dishonorable  in  them  to  resign.  They  are  soMiers,  and  must  of  course 
do  whatsoever  the  government  requires  at  their  hands,  let  their  own 
private  opinions  be  what  they  may  be.' 

Gould  the  authority  of  the  Most  Hi^  be  more  completely  set  aside  f 
A  soldier  is  required  to  merge  himself,  body  and  sovl,  in  the  plans  an-, 
purposes  of  his  human  masters.  He  must  go  forward  irithout  hedtsr 
tion,  to  do  anything  he  may  be  commanded  to  do,  not  stoj^ng  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Nay  worse,  with  his  eyes  opem 
clearly  seeing  the  thing  commanded  to  be  wrong,  he  must  nevertheless 
do  it  &ioh  ifl  die  doctrine  upon  which  the  military  system  rests; 
such  the  doctrinee  that  is  accepted  throughout  Christendom.  How 
wicked,  how  impious  then,  is  it  for  any  man  to  become  a  soldier.  He 
ought  to  refose  to  submit  to  the  degradation,  as  did  the  primitive 
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Christians.  He  ought  to  refuse,  though  it  should  oo3t  him  his  life. 
Better  to  die  at  the  stake  a  martyr  to  principle,  thftn  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  shows  how  much  of  self-abaodonment  it 
implies.  The  soldier  is  a  sold  man.  He  is  one,  who  has  parted  with 
himself  for  a  price,  to  do  the  bidding  of  another ;  parted  with  his  right 
of  private  judgment,  his  will,  his  conscience.  We  all  have  shuddered 
over  the  fictitious  tales  of  men,  who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  Devil. 
Why  should  we  shudder  less  at  these  actual  sales,  for  the  most  diabol- 
ical purposes. 

If  now  I  have  given  a  true  description  of  the  military  system,  what 
cold  hearted  mockery  it  is  to  propose  by  such  means,  to  obtain  or  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  man,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  condi- 
tion of  soldiers  is  the  condition  of  slaves.  Indeed  Dr.  Franklin  said 
**  the  slavery  of  the  soldier  is  worse  even  than  that  of  the  negro." 
How  then  can  it  be  any  more  just  or  right  to  reduce  a  portion  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  country  to  the  slavery  of  a  military  life,  in 
order  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  another  portion,  than  it  is  to  reduce  some 
men  to  domestic  servitude  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  others  ?  When 
last  year,  in  Europe,  I  met  thousands  of  my  fellow  men  hurrying  to 
the  battle  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solfarino,  clad  in  the  livery  of 
their  respective  armies,  I  said  to  them  in  my  heart,  '  poor  fellows  I  you 
are  going  as  victims  to  be  crushed,  mentally  and  morally,  if  not  physi- 
cally, beneath  the  car  of  an  Idol  worse  than  Juggernaut.  You  are 
going  to  be  immersed,  perhaps  drowned  in  the  slough — the  physical 
disease  and  moral  filth  of  the  camp,  or  in  the  bloody  vortex  of  the 
battle-field.  If  you  are  slain,  no  note  will  be  taken  of  your  fall,  ex- 
cepting to  add  so  many  more  units  to  the  number  of  the  lost  We 
shall  hear  less  of  you  individually,  than  of  the  wounded  horse  of 
your  commander,  or  of  the  button  that  perchance  may  be  shot  off  from 
his  coat.'  No,  a  common  soldier,  though  a  sensitive,  afiectional, 
rational,  immortal  being,  is  lost  sight  of  in  an  army.  He  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  that  living  mass,  that  is  to  be  wielded  by  the  despotic  will  of 
a  fallible  man ;  and  that  man  is  to  be  crowned  as  th^  victor  in  a  conflict, 
where  the  triumph  was  really  won  by  the  valor  or  persistence  of  indi 
viduals,  whose  names  may  never  be  known.  Oh !  there  is  nothing 
that  offends,  that  shocks  me,  so  much,  as  this  annihilation  of  th® 
many  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  The  newspapers  told  of 
General  Taylor's  beating  Santa  Anna,  and  of  Napoleon's  conquest  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  their  armies,  as  if  the 
soldiers  they  had  used  up,  in  their  games  of  Beauna  Vista  and  Sol- 
farino, were  of  no  more  account  than  the  marbles,  that  are  won  and 
lost  by  our  boys  in  the  streets. 
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How  is  it  that  statesmen  and  politicians  have  so  long  had  the  effrontery 
to  pretend — and  the  people  have  so  often  been  beguiled  into  the  belief, 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  to  be  advanced,  and  the  dearest  rights  of 
man  secured,  by  the  operation  of  the  war  system,  which  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  the  most  absolute  power  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
thousands ;  utterly  annihilates  the  independence  of  individual  'man ; 
and  trains  all  who  are  brought  under  its  influence,  in  the  habits  of 
implicit  obedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  most 
reckless  violation  of  the  common  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity. 

Tell  me  not,  that  Slavery  unfits  men  for  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  me  to  believe,  that  they,  wht>  havo  been  trained  up  under  the 
discipline  of  the  army  or  navy,  are  fitted  to  appreciate  the  prerogatives 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  freemen.  "  War  generates  more  profligates 
than  it  destroys."  "  War  renders  men  callous  to  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  humanity."  I  submit,  therefore,  what  will  a  country  gain, 
that  goes  to  war  even  for  liberty,  though  she  may  break  the  yoke,  which 
a  foreign  tyrant  had  imposed, — what  will  she  gain,  if  by  so  doing  she 
must  train  up  tens  of  thousands  of  her  own  citizens  to  return  into  her 
bosom,  and  poison  the  fountains  of  social  virtue  and  domestic  and 
public  peace  f 

Nothing,  in  our  country,  hinders  the  general  reception  of  the  truth 
on  this  subject  so  much  as  the  'success,  and  assumed  benefits  of  our 
Eevolutionary  War.  My  hearers,  the  true  history  of  that  conflict  has 
not  yet  been  written.  Few,  I  suspect,  have  duly  contemplated  it,  in 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  man  who,  of  all  that  I 
know,  seems  to  me  to  have  looked  at  it  from  a  Christian  point  of  sight 
more  intensely,  to  have  searched  into  it,  with  the  eye  of  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  more  diligently  than  any  other — the  late.  Eev.  Sylvester  Judd — 
passed  away  before  he  had  reported  all  that  he  discovered  of  the  un- 
christian traits,  and  disastrous  effects  of  that  war.  But  let  me  put  it 
to  youselves ;  do  you  suppose  the  thousands,  who  lost  their  lives,  or 
the  lives  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons  in  that  war ;  the  thousands 
more,  who  were  doomed  by  it  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  days 
in  decrepitude,  sickness,  poverty,  and  the  tens  of  thousands,  who 
sacrificed  their  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  who  were  corrupted^ 
depraved,  who  became  profane,  licentious ;  do  you  suppose,  if  all  those 
thousands  could  testify,  that  they  would  pronounce  our  Eevolutionaiy 
War  a  blessing  ?  I  tell  you  nay.  To  the  vast  majority  of  that  gene- 
ration, which  fought  the  battles,  endured  the  hardships,  incurred  tho 
losses,  moral  and  pecuniary,  incident  to  that  conflict,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  a  calamity,  which  they  never  ceased  ta  deplore. 
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It  remains  jet  to  be  proved,  whether  that  war  has  been,  or  is  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  after  generations.  It  is  true,  the  people  of 
our  country  may  hare  accumulated  wealth  much  faster  than  they  might 
hare  done,  if  the  Bevolution  had  not  taken  place.  But  the  amount  o^ 
oar  riches  is  no  index  to  our  true  welfare. 

"  111  fiiLres  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
When  wealth  aocumolates  and  men  decay.*' 

And  has  not  the  manhood  of  our  countrymen  fearfully  decayed  ?  So 
it  appears.  Are  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  patriots  of  76,  is  their  gen- 
erous spirit,  their  respect  for  the  nghts  of  man,  their  love  of  impartial  lib" 
erty,  still  prevalent  throughout  the  land  ?  Everybody  must  say  no  I 
The  light  that  was  radiated  upon  this  nation  at  its  birth,  seems  to  be 
obscured.  The  men  of  our  day  (too  many  of  them)  seem  to  be  more 
earnest  for  their  parties,  and  even  for  their  pence,  than  for  their  prin- 
ciples. And  the  glorious,  gospel  Declaration,  with  which  our  Fathers 
heralded  their  conflict  for  independence,  has  been  impiously  pronounced 
by  some,  and  is  practically  regarded  by  most  of  our  countrymen  now,  as 
"  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.''  This  would  not  have  been  the  result, 
if  the  revolutionists  had  contended  for  their  rights  in  a  Christian  way. 

I  know  we  are  accustomed  to  boast  mightily,  that  our  Fathers  first 
unfurled  that  standard,  upon  whose  folds  are  inscribed  the  *'  natural 
equal,  inalienable  rights  of  man."  And  yet  (oh  1  mountains  fall  and 
hide  the  shame)  there  is  not  another  nation  upon  earth,  that  is 
outraging  these  rights  so  egregriously  as  we  arc.  Well  may  four  mU 
lionsy  Jive  hundred  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  rue  the 
day,  which  delivered  this  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Grown ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  that  event,  they  would  probably  be  now 
rejoicing  in  the  boon  of  freedom,  with  the  emancipated  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  If  it  be  our  Nation's  glory,  that  she  first  unfhrled  the 
banner  of  universal  liberty,  it  surely  is  her  shame,  that  that  banner 
has  been  snatched  from  her  hand  and  borne  outward,  whither  we  as  a 
nation  are  afraid  to  follow ;  for  while  monarchical  England  has  set  her 
bondmen  free,  we  Republicans,  Democrats,  are  insisting  before  the 
world,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  liberty  to  men,  who  are  enslaved. 
Sentiments  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  all  men,  claims  that  were  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  colored  population  —  freely  uttered,  and  Jcindly  con- 
sidered in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  other  Southern  States,  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  are  now  spumed, 
hunted,  persecuted  to  the  gallows  and  the  stake,  nay,  struck  down  in 
the  very   Senate  Chamber  of  the  nation.     Such  outrages  would  not 
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have  di^aced  our  country,  if  our  Fathers  had  contended,  and  taught 
their  children  to  contend  for  their  rights,  by  Christian  means. 

If  it  be  an  eternal  principle  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  that  like  begets  like,  ^en  we  may  not  reasonably 
hope  to  promote  peace,  good  order,  respect  for  the  domestic  or  civil 
rights  of  man,  by  the  violence,  uproar  and  cruelty  of  war.  Just  as 
reasonable  would  it  be  for  the  sober  part  of  the  community  to  set 
about  drinking  up  all  the  intosdcating  liquor  in  the  land  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  harm,  Which  the  intemperate  may  do ;  just 
as  reasonable  to  inject  into  our  own  veins  the  virus  of  a  raging  pesti- 
tilendc,  in  order  to  check  its  progress,  as  it  is  to  cherish  in  the  bosom 
of  our  community  the  spirit  of  violence,  of  war,  in  order  to  repress 
the  enmity  and  prevent  the  aggressions  of  other  communities,  or  of 
,  individuals  in  our  midst.  It  is  only  by  steadfastly  adhering,  as  indi- 
viduals and  a  community,  to  the  humane,  benevolent,  long-suffering 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  can  help  to  persuade  mankind  to 
adopt  them. 

To  insist  that  men  are  such  beings,  that  they  must  and  will  fight,  is 
to  insist  that  they  are  brute  animals — dogs,  bears,  tigers  —  and  not 
rational  and  moral  being&  To  maintain  that  the  human  race  is  so  con- 
stituted that  wars  are  inevitable,  are  necessary,  is  to  charge  upon  the 
Creator  the  inability,  or  the  indisposition  to  save  his  earthly  children, 
rom  the  **  most  awful  and  comprehensive  form  of  wickedness." 

Notwithstanding  the  impiety  of  the  imputation,  the  advocates  of 
his  wholesale  ruin  of  bodies  and  souls,  tell  us  that  war  is  sometimefl 
necessary,  to  prevent  or  repel  an  aggression  upon  what  is  called  the 
territoiy  of  one's  country.  Ah  I  ah  !  by  whose  authority  waa  the  sur- 
face of  God's  earth  divided  and  subdivided,  and  its  several  portions 
appropriated  by  this  nation  or  that?  Who  drew  the  lines  and  demarca- 
tions, over  which  any  of  the  children  of  men  may  not  freely  pass  and 
repass,  to  gather  as  they  can  the  fruits  of  honest  enterprise  and  Indus, 
txy  ?  Who  decreed,  that  rivers  or  mountains,  or  even  oceans,  should 
make  enemies  of  fellow  men  ?  Surely  this  was  not  the  gracious  inten- 
tion of  the  heavenly  Father.  It  directly  contravenes  one  especial  pur- 
pose of  the  mission  of  his  Beloved  Son.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  would  bring  all  nations  into  harmony.  He  taught  that 
the  true  interests  of  humanity  are  everywhere  the  same.  His  Gospel 
will  not  have  accomplished  "that  whereunto  it  was  sent,^^  until  all 
kindreds,  tribes,  nations  of  men  flow  together  in  a  common  brotherhood- 
It  is  the  especial  mission  of  those  individuals,  and  nations  that  have 
received  the  Gospel,  to  promote  this  union.    Whoever,  whatever,  would 
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prevent  this  union,  slioald  be  accounted  unchristian,  anti-c}iristian, 
inhuman. 

Political  rulers  are  thej,  who  keep  the  people  aliens  to  each  other. 
It  is  the  policy  of  kings  apd  statesmen  to  uphold  those  national  dis- 
tinctions, in  which  they  .find  their  own  personal  aggrandizement  To 
perpetuate  those  divisions  it  is,  that  armies  are  maintained,  and  wars 
often  waged;  and  the  people,  .not  being  wise,  allow  their  kings  and 
rulers  to  play  with  them  the  horrid  games  of  war.  Yet,  not  to  men- 
tion the  thousands  who  are  Blain,  what  shall  it  profit  the  mass  of  those 
who  may  escape  the  conflict,  although  a  territorial  boundary  may,  by 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  be  fixed  for  a  season  in  one  place  rather  than 
another  ?,  Of  what  avail,  to  the  people  of  either  country  would  have 
been  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  England  respecting  Oregon,  for  which 
some  of  our  statesmen  and  demagogues  were  so  eager,  a  few  years  ago  ? 
Would  it  have  changed  the  location  of  the  territory?  Would  it  have 
improved  the  character  of  its  climate,  or  the  quality  of  its  soil  ? 
Would  it  have  increased  the  capacity  of  its  rivers  and  water-courses  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  produce  or  importation,  that  the  future  inhabitants 
may  need  to  commit  to  them ;  or  to  cany  the  machineries,  that  may 
hereafter  be  constructed  on  their  banks?  Kot  at  all.  Not  at  all 
What  great  interest  of  humanity,  then,  could  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  that  the  people  of  two  nations  should  have  been  em« 
broiled  in  a  war ;  thousands  of  them  have  been  slain ;  thousands  more 
have  been  maimed  or  enfeebled  for  life  ;  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
depraved  in  their  habits  and  principles,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  squandered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  disputed  terri- 
tory should  thereafter  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of 
the  North  American  Bepublic  ?  Surely  that  was  a  question  thB  com- 
mon people  did  not  raise,  and  never  would  have  raised.  It  was  started 
by  the  statesmen  or  demagogues,  or  land  speculators  of  either  nation, 
for  the  sake  of  personal,  partizan  or  national  aggrandizement.  And 
great  cause  had  the  people  to  rejoice,  that  they  abandoned  their  foolish 
and  wicked  project 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  resorting 
to  war  in  any  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  belief  still  lingers  in  many 
minds,  that  war  has  been  necessary,  and  may  be  necessary  again,  as  a 
means  of  self  preservation,  national  as  well  as  personal.  But  all  history 
teaches  that  War  is  the  great  destroyer,  father  than  preserver  of  human 
life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  resort  to  violent  measures,  by  na- 
tions and  individuals,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  thousands 
for  every  life  it  has  been  the  means  of  preserving.    Several  distin- 
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gaisbed  .mon  haye  made  computations  of  the  liuman  beings;  who  lave 
perished  directly  and  indirectly,  by  War.  Dr.  Dick  estimates  the 
number  at  14,000,000,009.  The  famous  Edmund  Burke  placed  the 
number  much  higher,  ercn  as  high  as*  35,000,000,000.  But  take  the 
former  calculation,  the  smaller  number ;  and  then  let  any  one  reckon 
up  all  the  unresiistinff  men,  women  and  children  that  hare  been  killed ; 
all  that  have  been  murdered  by  robbers  and  pirates :  all  that  have  per- 
iflhed  passively  by  the  hands  of  political  or  religious  persecutors  ;  and 
double  and  quadruple,  aye,  increase  the  number  a  hundred  fold,  and 
he  shall  find  the  whole  to  be  but  an  indgnificant  fraction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  victims  of  war.  History  reiterates  what  Christ  predicted — 
*  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

If,  in  this  connection,  my  hearers,  you  will  consider  what  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  the  results  of  war,  you  will  be  satisfied,  I  think,  that  it 
is  an  expedient,  to  which  an  enlightened  spirit  of  self-preservation  would 
never  lead  communities  or  single  men.  *■■ 

Were  it  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  Father,  the  sovereign  dis- 
poser of  all  events,  for  men  to  resort  t^violent  physical  means  to  repel 
aggressions;  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  injuries,  or  even  to  obtain  or 
preserve  their  liberties,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  He  has  ordinarily 
given  victory  to  the  injured,  suffering  party.  But  it  has  not  been  so. 
After  all  they  may  have  said  about  the  justice  of  their  cause,  in  any 
case,  or  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  war  has  ever  been  regarded  by  its 
most  strenuous  advocates  as  a  game  ofclumce;  and  with  the  greatest 
reason. 

In  1820,  a  number  of  competent  gentlemen,  members  of  this  Society, 
diligently  examined  the  histories  of  all  the  wars,  of  which  there  are 
any  sufficient  records,  since  the  days  of  Constantine.  They  inform  us 
that  during  the  period  named,  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
distinct  wars.  Of  them,  one  hundred  and  twenty  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  aggressive  party ;  the  same  number  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
defensive  party ;  and  that  forty-six  were  indecisive,  having  terminated 
without  advantage  to  either  side. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  world  was  witness  of  a  signal  event»'which  went 
as  far  as  one  example  could  go,  to  prove  that  war  is  not  the  means  ap- 
pointed, or  approved  of  God,  for  the  redress  of  grievances  however 
intolerable.  I  allude  to  the  downfall  of  Poland.  Did  ever  a  people 
have  a  juster  cause  for  war  ?  Did  ever  a  people  fight  more  valiantly  ? 
How  intently  did  the  nations  of  the  earth  behold  her  struggles  I  How 
deep  was  the  sympathy  of  millions  in  her  cause  I  How  ardent  the 
hopes,  how  fervent  the  prayers,  which  went  up  for  her  deliverance  I 
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But'she  fell  before  her  ruthless  enemies.    She  fell  probably  to  rise  no 
more.    A  heavier  joke  was  fastened  on  her  neck.  , 

I  deeply  sympathized  in  the  general  feeling.  While  the  issue  of  the 
oontest  was  pending,  I  cordialljT  united  in  the  wish — ^the  prayer — that 
Poland  might  be  victorious,  for  I  knew  that  she  had  been  (pressed. 
But  when  that  Providence,  withoat  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow 
falls,  permitted  her  to  be  brought  under  a  severer  bondage,  I  presumed 
not  to  doubt  Uie  wisdom  ^  the  dispensation.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me 
strikingly  adapted,  and  therefore  perhaps  graciouidy  designed,  to  teach 
the  nations  a  lesson  of  inestimable  importance ;  to  di^l  that  delusion 
under  which  so  many  of  our  race  have  been  hurried  into  the  field  of 
battle,  trusting  that  the  Almighty  would  assist  them  there  to  maintain 
the  right  Oh !  that  the  calamity  of  Poland  would  impress  this  truth 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  suffering  men,  that  war  is  not  the  h$$tf  ii  not  the 
riyht  vxxy  to  throw  off  oppression^  or  to  avert  an  injury.  Then  would 
the  heart  of  Humanity  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  the 
hope  of  that  blessed  day,  when  righteousness  and  peace  shall  pievail 
throughout  the  earth.  ^ 

Another  event  transpired  in  our  own  country  last  year,  which  gave 
us  a  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  physical  mi^t  is 
not  always  with  the  light ;  that  sotscess  does  not  always  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  injured  party  to  obtain  their  rights,  or  redress  their 
wrongs  by  violent  measures.  I  rder,  of  course,  to  the  memorable  afiair 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 

If  fighting  were  the  method  appointed  or  approved  of  by  the  heav- 
enly Father,  there  could  bo  no  conflict  in  which  we  should  so  confidently 
look  for  victory,  as  in  one  dared  for  the  delivery  of  millions,  who  in 
our  country  are  suffering  the  most  abject  slavery,  that  is  to  be  seen  any 
where  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  it  were  ea^  enough  for  Him, 
who  hath  all  power  in  his  hand,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  weakest 
against  the  mightiest  This  is  the  faith,,  we  are  told,  the  very  senti- 
ment, that  roused  and  sustained  the  patriots  of  the  Bevolution,  in  their 
unequal  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

Long  contemplation  of  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  millions  in  our 
land,  subjected  to  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  «dd, 
is  harder  to  endure  than  whole  ages  of  that  against  which  our  fathers 
rebelled — ^long  contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  the  enslaved,  at  length 
roused  to  his  daring  attempt  the  hero  and  the  martyr  of  Harper's  Feny. 
He  knew  that  his  cause  was  just.  He  meant  to  use  no  violence,  if  it 
could  be  avoided ;  to  spare  none,  that  should  be  found  necessary.  He 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  bondmen  would  rush  to  his  standard,  in 
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sticli  numbers  as  would  overawe  their  oppressors,  and  ensure  them  a 
bloodless  deliyerance  from  their  grasp.  He  believed  that,  if  compelled 
f/a  fight  in  defence  of  his  undertaking,  men  enough  would  come  to  his 
asdstanee,  that  would  eaalj  overbear  all  who  might  attempt  to  with* 
stand  him.  Moreover,  he  felt  solemiily  assured,  l^at,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  the  leading  doctrine  of  our  American  Revolution,  any 
reason  in  the  resort  of  our  Fathers  to  the  trial  by  battle,  he  would  be 
wholly  justified  in  hie  attempt,  even  though  it  should  involve  our 
countiy  in  the  horrors  of  anotlier  civil  war. 

I  frankly  declare,  I  am  unable,  to  see  the  ineorrectaess  of  the  reason- 
ing, or  the  immorality  of  the  course  of  John  Brown,  if  the  doctrines 
and  spirit  inculcated  by  our  Fathers  of  1776,  and  the  example  set  by 
them  were  wise  and  Christian.  The  probability  of  their  success  was 
not  much,  if  any,  greater  tiian  hi&  The  justice  of  their  cause  was  far 
less. 

Yet  the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry  failed.  He  was  taught  in  that  hour 
that  the  God  of  the  oppressed  is  not  the  God  of  battle ;  that  the  doc- 
trine and  spirit  of  Moses  and  David  are  not  sanctioned  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  way  of  overcoming 
any  evil  than  by  killing  or  harming  the  evil  doers. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure,  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  GU>d  and  towards  man,  he  humbly  accepted  the  high  lesson, 
which  Providenee  gave  him,  and  rose  from  tiie  prostration  of  a 
fallen  hero,  to  an  almost  unexampled  sublimity  as  the  martyr  of  iirm 
partial  liberty.  Words  w^re.  spoken  by  John  Brown  at  the  tribunal 
where  he  was  condemned  to  death,  words  were  written  by  him  from  his 
prison  house,  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  A  spirit  went  forth 
from  his  bosom  on  the  gallows^  that  has  quickened  the  heart  of  humani- 
ty  in  the  cause  of  our  enslaved  countrymen,  as  it  was  never  moved  be- 
fore. His  death  is  working,  and  will  work  in  their  behalf,  a  far 
mightier,  happier,  holier  result,  than  would  have  been  accomplished,  if 
he  had  slain  hundreds  of  slaveholders,  and  given  deliverance  to 
thousands  of  their  bondmen.  The  martyrs,  not  the  fi^tAers,  have  been 
and  mil  be  the  seed  of  the  Cfhureh,  the  saviours  of  mankind. 

Fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  the  Providence  of  God  has 

given  men  no  encouragement  to  resort  to  weapons  of  violence  and  death, 

even  in  defence  of  their  dearest  rights.    Whenever  a  people  resort  to 

such  weapons,  they  commit  their  cause  to  the  chance  of  battle.     Suffer 

not  yourselves,  nor  othets,  to  be  beguiled  of  the  truth  on  this  momen- 

ious  subject,  by  the  occa«ional  result  of  a  war,  not  even  by  that  of  our 

Revolution,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  Jknown.    If  ^success  in 
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war  is  eyidenoe  of  the  Divine  approvftl,  then  must  we  conelnde  that  the 
conquerors  of  Poland  were  in  the  right ;  that  all  the  wars  of  Bonaparte 
but  the  last  were  justifiable;  that  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Gengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  Alario  and 
Attila,  and  all  the  successful  wltrriors  that  have  scourged  manldnd, 
were  approved  and  assisted  bj  6h>d«  But  from  this  decision,  I  trust, 
all  would  recoiL 

The  great  lesson,  which  Christ  teaches  and  History  confirms,  is,  that 
it  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unchristian,  for  men  or  nations  to  resort  to  weapons 
of  violence,  in  order  to  redress  their  wrongs*  or  to  raidicate  their  most 
precious  rights.  There  is  never  any  certainty,  that  the  injured  party 
will  be  successful  in  such  a  conflict  Th^  Almighty  promises  his  grace 
to  the  meek,  not  to  the  valiant ;  his  support  to  those  who  confide  in  Uie 
power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  continually  working  in  the  hearts  of 
men  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  and  not  to  those  who  trust 
to  brute  force  or  stratagem. 

To  invoke  the  benignant  Father  of  all  men,  as  the  patron  of  battle, 
seems  to  me  as  impious  as  it  would  be  to  call  upon  him  to  preside  over 
any  other  scene  of  reckless  indulgence  of  human  pasdons, — ^to  pisside 
over  a  desperate  game  of  chance,  a  duel,  or  that  disgusting  pugilistic 
contest,  at  which  the  eyes  of  millions  in  England  and  our  country 
have  been  gloating  for  the  last  three  months,  with  an  eagerness  of  in- 
terest, that  would  be  shocking  even  in  savages.  And  I  cannot  see  why 
it  would  not  be  just  as  consistent  for  a  Christian  minister  to  play  the 
priest  at  the  combat  of  Heenan  and  Sayers,  as  to  be  the  chaplain  of  an 
army. 

The  religion  of  the  Gospel  utterly  prohibits  revenge,  wrath,  violence, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  war.    The  Providence  of  God  has  given 
no  approval  of  bloodshed  and  murder.    Indeed  it  has  signaUy  justified 
the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  the  use  of  the  sword  only  leads  to  the 
multiplied  destmotion  of  life. 

The  folly  of  the  custom  of  war  is  exceeded  only  by  its  wickedness. 
It  is  the  height  of  foolishness,  it  is  madness,  to  commit  the  protection 
of  our  dearest  rights  and  interests  to  the  chance  of  battle.  There  is 
never  any  certainty  that  the  injured  party  will  be  successful  in  war. 
Physical  might  is,  by  no  means,  always  with  the  right  £ut  momd 
nugJd  %8  ahocsys  wiik  the  lighL  Why  is  it  that  so  few  men  have  yet 
received  this  great  truth,  which  Providence  has  been  teaching  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  probation,  and  which  is  89  plainly  declared  in  the 
Gk)8pel  of  Christ?  Moral  might  is  ahoays  with  the  right  I  When  men 
really  believe  thig,  they  are  invincible.    William  Penn  believed  this. 
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and  dared  to  plant  bis  oolony  in  the  midst  of  savages,  without  a  single 
weapon  of  defence..  There  they  lived,  as  long  as  our  Bepublic  has  been 
in  ezistenoe,  maintaining  the  good  order  of  civil  government  without  a 
standing  army,  a  militia,  or  even  an  armed  police ;  there  they  lived  in 
peace  and  unexampl^  prosperity,  so  long  as  this  faith  and  a  pacific 
spirit  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  Colony ;  there  they  lived  imharm- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  warlike  Indians,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  while 
the  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  were 
embroiled  in  wars,  suffering  and  commuting  atrocities  of  cruelty,  the 
narration  of  which  would  make  our  blood  curdle  with  horror. 

The  Quakers  in  Ireland  believed  in  the  might  of  the  right  They 
believed  that  "  when  a  maifs  ways  please  the  Lord,  He  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  They  believed  in  the  power  of 
Love  to  restrain  the  violence  of  men,  to  turn  their  hearts  from  evil  in- 
tentions, and  to  convert  enemies  into  friends.  During  the  whole  of  the 
terrible  civil  war,  which  raged  in  that  Island  in  1798  and  1799,  those 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  in  continual  danger;  their 
properties  and  their  lives  were  frequently  threatened  by  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  then  by  the  other ;  sometimes  they  were  in  im- 
minent periL  Nevertheless,  they  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to 
their  principles.  They  would  not  arm  themselves,  nor  put  their  con- 
fidence in  armed  men.  They  would  take  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  that  ferocious  strife.  They  persisted  in  treating  members  of  each 
party  with  kindness,  and  faithfully  rebuking  both  of  them  for  their  fol- 
ly and  sin.  They  were  sustained ;  and  fully  justified  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  pacific  course,  which  they  had  pursued.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  it  was  ascertained  and  made  public,  that  only  two^  out  of  the 
twenty  thousand  Quakers,  who  lived  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  the 
conflict  raged,  only  two  had  been  slain ;  and  they  had  lost  their  faith, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  a  fortified  place  for  protection.  The  rest 
had  come  out  of  that  fiery  trial  unscathed.  Even  their  dwellings  and 
fields  had  been  spared.  In  the  midst  of  [the  desolation,  which  the  fury 
of  the  combattants  had  spread  far  and  wide,  there  were  to  be  seen  tmm- 
jured  the  houses  and  the  properties  of  "The  Friends." 

Did  time  permit,  a  few  more  examples  might  be  given  of  the  safety 
of  those  who  "  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God." 
The  only  reason  why  Christendom  is  not  filled  with  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is,  that  Christians,  so  called,  have  not  put  on  Christ, 
they  have-not  the  same  mind  that  was  in  him ;  have  not  his  faith,  his 
hope,  his  charity. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  tiie  Peace  Society,  the  reform  for  which 
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under  your  auspices,  I  thus  plead,  is  as  broad  as  Humanity  ;  and  rests 
upon  principles  as  deep  as  tbe  foundations  of  the  moral  government  of 
God. 

Whenever  or  wherever  men  are  to  be  dealt  with,  whether  as  Individ, 
uals  or  communities,  let  us  confidently  rely  upon  the  principles  of  the 
7ia/«r^which  the  Creator  has  given  them,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of 
his  own  ever-present,  holy,  loving  spirit  upon  their  hearts.  Faith  in 
Humanity,  and  faith  in  the  Providence  of  that  benignant  Father  whe 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hands,  will  give  us  that  moral  power 
by  which  all  evil  doers  may  be  overcome,  the  violent  restrained,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Peace  and  Bighteousness  be  established  upon  earth. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY : 

ITS    THIRTT-SECOMD      ANNIVEBSABT. 

The  Society  met  May  28th,  3  P.  M.,  for  business,  in  tbe  vestry  of  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  and  adjourned,  a  quorum  not  being  present,  to  7 1 
P.  M.,  for  the  public  services. 

At  7i  P.  M.,  the  Society  met  in  Park  Street  Church.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  WAYLAiiD,  the  President,  Hon.  Amasa  Walkeb,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  read  the  72d  Psalm,  and  offered  prayer.  A  brief  abstract 
of  the  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr. 
Beckwith,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Chairman,  after 
some  account  of  his  mission  to  England  last  year  on  behalf  of  our 
cause,  introduced,  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mat,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  the  dose  of  his  Address,  listened  to  with  much  inter- 
est by  a  small  but  select  audience,  the  Society,  on  motion  of  Rev.  F.  W- 
HoUand, 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Rev.  S.  J.  May 
for  his  able,  earnest  and  seasonable  Address,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested 
for  the  press. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  that  of  the  Treasurer  which 
had  been  duly  audited,  were  both  adopted.  On  motion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  Society  adjourn,  to  meet  for  the  choice  of  officers  at  the  call  of  the  Ex* 
ecutive  Committee,  and  that  the  present  officers  meanwhile  continue  in  of- 
fice till  successors  are  chosen. 


REPORT. 

In  every  good  work  there  is  need  of  patient,  unfaltering  trust  in  God^ 
but  in  none  more  than  in  the  great  reform  which  seeks  to  eradicate  from 
every  Christian  land,  the  immemorial  custom  of  war.  Next  to  paganism, 
it  is  the  master  evil  of  our  race,  and  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  worst  and 
strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  so  incorporated  into  •  the  whole  frame 
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work  of  government,  so  woven  into  the  web  and  woof  of  society,  linked 
with  such  a  multitude  of  personal  interests,  fostered  by  so  many  prejudices 
of  education,  and  upheld  everywhere  by  such  a  vast  amount  of  money 
talent  and  official  influence,  that  it  might  well  seem  to  defy  all  efforts  for 
^ts  removal  or  serious  abatement.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  sure  hope  except 
in  the  promise  of  God ;  but  with  the  angelic  announcement  at  Bethlehem 
of  Peace  on  Earth  as  the  birth-song  of  our  religion,  and  the  oft-repeated 
prophecy,  that  under  its  fall  legitimate  influence,  the  nations  tfjiall  one  day 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  learn  war  no  more,  we  assurec"* 
ly  have  the  most  ample  encouragement  in  our  work,  and  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will,  in  God's  good  time,  reach  a  success  as  signal  and  glorious 
as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

For  such  a  consummation,  however,  we  must  both  toait  and  toork  in  the 
calm,  cheerful  patience  of  Christian  Keformers.  We  cannot  expect  it  in 
fuU  to-day  or  to-morrow,  this  year  or  the  next,  in  our  day,  or  even  in 
that  of  our  children.  In  this  c&use  we  labor  chiefly  for  generations  yet  un- 
born, and  are  scattering  seed  whose  fruit  will  be  gathered  long  after  we 
shall  have  gone  to  our  final  account.  We  have  indeed  witnessed  already 
results  sufficient  to  reward  us  a  thousand  times  over,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
'.what  is  needed  and  is  yet  to  come.  Had  we  seen  far  less  fruit  in  our  own 
day,  we  should  still  have  rested  in  full  assurance,  that  a  harvest,  rich  and 
glorious,  will  at  length  come  in  God's  promised  time.  That  time  we  can 
well  afford  to  wait,  and  shall  not  wait  in  vain.  We  are  scattering  his  own 
seed,  and  may  safely  leave  the  result  in  his  hands.  We  are  planting  a  tree 
whose  leaves  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  all  nations  from  the  evils  of  war ; 
and,  however  many  ages  may  elapse  before  it  reach  complete  maturity,  it 
will  in  the  end  shed  over  the  whole  earth  the  fulness  of  its  benign  influ- 
ences. It  is  ours  to  use  the  means  divinely  appointed  for  this  end,  and 
then  trust  the  promise  of  God  to  crown  them  in  due  title  with  success 
Whether  successful  or  not  now,  we  have  no  right,  as  believers  in  his 
word,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  perfect  triumph  that  is  sure  to  come  in 
the  end. 

The  events  of  the  past  year,  especially  the  rise  and  results  of  the  late 
Italian  War,  teach  many  a  pregnant  lesson  on  this  subject,  but  none  that 
ought  to  diminish  eitjier  our  faith  or  our  zeal.  They  should  rather  strength- 
en and  stimulate  both,  and  constrain  us  to  gird  ourselves  anew  for  this 
great  work.  We  see  how  strong  a  hold  the  war-system  has  on  all  Chris- 
tendom ;  what  a  fearful  capacity  of  mischief  it  keeps  continually  in  its  iron 
grasp ;  how  easily  it  can,  at  almost  any  moment,  pour  its  avalanche  of  evils 
over  a  continent,  if  not  over  a  world ;  to  how  large  an  extent  the  great  in* 
terests  of  mankind  are  held  eyery  hour  at  its  mercy  ;  how  little  control  the 
nominal  Christianity  of  Christendom  has  over  this  terrible  evil,  before 
which  the  Pope  himself  seems  powerless  to  restrain  his  own  followers  from 
mutual  butchery ;  and  how  vain  the  hope  that  the  gospel  itself,  as  hitherto 
understood  and  applied,  can  ever  put  an  end  to  this  giant  sin  and  scourge. 
It  is  truly  a  vast  work,  only  just  begun ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  tht 
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events  of  the  past  year  must,  if  anything  ever  can,  stimulate  the  friends  of 
God  and  man  to  a  large  increase  of  effort  in  its  prosecution. 

In  this  great  reform,  before  it  can  be  fully  accomplished,  the  mass  of 
Christians  must  be  enlisted  as  a  inrork  properly  and  pre-eminen^y  their 
own.  No  single  organization  can  achieve  it ;  and  the  chief  mission  of  the 
Peace  Society  is  to  keep  the  object  duly  before  the  public,  to  show  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  stimulate  the  friends  of  God  and  man  to  do  it.  We 
never  dreamed  that  a  handful  of  men  associated  in  this  reform  could  them- 
selves use  a  thousandth  part  of  the  means  requisite  for  its  full  and  final 
success.  Such  an  idea  would  have  been  a  glaring  absurdity.  It  must  be 
the  joint  labor  of  millions ;  and  our  Society  can  at  best  do  little  more  than 
wake  the  Christian  community  to  their  duty  on  the  subject,  and  supply 
some  helps  and  motives  to  its  proper  performance.  They  must  themselves 
do  it  by  enlisting  in  it  those  permanent,  all-pervading  influences  which 
mould  or  sway  society.  It  clearly  cannot  be  done  at  once.  Such  a  chron- 
ic evil  as  war,,  so  nearly  coeval  with  hum&n  depravity  itself,  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  so  widely  diffused,  can  never,  by  any  amount  of  means,  be 
cured  in  a  day  or  an  age.  Its  entire,  permanent  cure  may  prove  the  work 
of  all  future  time,  a  reform  to  end  only  with  the  world  itself. 

The  reason  is  obvious.    All  society.  Christian  as  well  as  pagan,  has* 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  educated  wrong  on  this  subject,  and  needs  to 
have  in  this  respect  its  general  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  recast  in  the 
pacific  mould  of  the  gospel.    Men  have  been  trained  to  war ;   they  mus 
henceforth  be  trained  to  peace.    We  must  reverse  in  this  regard  the  whole 
current  of  past  ages.     We  must  give  alKsociety  a  new  education  on  this 
subject ;  and  for  such  a  purpose  we  must  set  at  work  everywhere  the 
agencies  or  influences  that  form  a  controlling  public  opinion  on  every  such 
question.    The  fireside  and  the  pulpit,  our  schools  and  our  presses,  we 
must  enlist  as  tHe  chief  nurseries  of  character,  and  ^the  mainsprings  of  all 
moral,  social  and  political  influences.    We  must  secure  especially  those 
higher  seminaries  where  are  trained  the  virtual  law-givers  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  men  that  mould  or  sway  society  and  government  —  our  legislators 
and  teachers,  our  editors,  authors,  and  men  in  the  learned  professions. 
Win  these,  and  in  time  we  shall  gain  all.    It  is  on  such  permanent,  all-per- 
vading influences  we  must  put  our  trust,  under  God,  fox  the  steady  progress 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  this  cause. 

Here  we  have  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  system  of  means  possible 
for  our  purpose ;  and  our  chief  responsibility  and  labor  as  a  Peace  Society 
is  to  keep  all  these  duly  at  work  everywhere  in  this  great  reform.  Our 
first  co-worker  is  the  Christian  mother  in  the  nursery,  by  the  cradle  of  her 
little  one ;  and  around  her  cluster  the  gentle  yet  potent  infiuences  of  the 
hearth  and  family  altar.  Next  come  teachers  in  infant,  primary  and  Sab- 
bath schools,  where  we  find  in  embryo  the  elements  of  all  sodety  and  all 
governments.  Make  these  what  they  might  and  should  be,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  we  seek  would  follow  in  time  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  whole  system  of  popular  education  must,  also,  become  a  nursery  of 
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Peace.  It  can,  with  ease  and  certaintj,  be  made  so  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  lending  its  aid  more  and  more  to  this  great  Christian  reform.  Just- 
er  views  on  this  subject  are  coming  to  prevail  in  the  general  education  of 
the  young ;  works  less  tinctured  with  the  war-spirit,  are  now  issued  for 
their  iifttruction  or  amusement ;  and  we  fbd  in  this  respect  a  marked  and 
very  auspicious  improvement  in  most  of  the  text-books  prepared  for  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  True,  the  progress  is  slow,  yet  sure  and  very  hope- 
fuL  We  cannot  expect  society  to  throw  off  at  once  the  exuvies  of  its  old 
war-habits,  an^  form  in  their  place  those  required  by  the  gospel  in  its  pu- 
rity and  strictness. 

We  feel,  moreover,  a  special  anxiety  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  perma- 
nent influence  of  our  higher  seminaries.  We  cannot  forego  their  aid.  The 
future  leaders  of  society,  gathered  in  these  nurseries  of  knowledge  and 
character  at  the  very  seed-time  of  life,  must,  if  possible,  be  won  to  right 
views  on  this  subject ;  and  hence  we  have  formed  the  plan  of  establishing 
in  all  our  colleges  and  professional  seminaries^  premiums  for  essays  on 
some  important  topics  connected  with  the  cause  of  Peace.  In  every  one  of 
these  institutions,  several  hundred  in  all,  we  propose,  and  have  to  some  ex- 
tent, arrangements  already  in  progress  for  the  purpose,  to  offer  a  prize  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  often  enough  to  keep  the  subject  in  this  way 
before  every  generation  of  students.  The  process  may  be  slow ; '  but  it  is 
pretty  sure  in  time  to  gain  our  object 

StUl  more  ought  the  Pulpit  to  become  everywhere  an  ally  and  champion 
of  this  cause  as  a  part  of  its  mission.  The  ministers  of  Christ  ought  all  to 
be  leaders  in  such  a  refprm.  We  should  expect  this,  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and,  if  they  were,  how  easily,  and  in  how  many  ways,  coidd  they  advancejt. 
Touching  the  great  mainsprings  of  moral  power  in  every  community,  they 
might,  if  they  would,  prevent  at  once  all  actual  war  in  Christendom,  and 
put  an  end  at  length  to  her  whole  war-system.  It  could  not  live  long  un- 
der their  united  frowns ;  and  in  no  slight  degree  are  they  as  a  body  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  its  enormous  evils.  Often  and  earnestly  have 
we  reminded  them  of  this  high  responsibility,  urged  them  to  exert  their 
utmost  power  in  behalf  of  a  cause  so  peculiarly  their  own,  and  furnished 
them  with  our  helps  in  pleading  its  claims.  Our  Periodical,  as  its  organ, 
we  send  gratuitously  to  every  one  that  preaches  regularly  on  the  subject 
once  a  year,  and  gives  his  peonU  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  ob- 
ject We  have  brought  the  suoject  before  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  nearly 
every  denomination  in  the  land,  and  repeatedly  procured  from  them  re- 
solves '  commending  the  cause  as  eminently  entitled  to  the  cordial  co-ope* 
ration  and  support  of  all  Christians.'  We  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
such  resolves ;  and  though  we  have  so  much  reason  to  deplore  the  strange, 
inexcusable  apathy  of  most  Christian  ministers,  there  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
'  not  a  few  impressed  with  its  great  importance,  and  inclined  to  press  its 
claims  upon  their  people.  To  this  service  we  would  fain  urge  them  all ; 
and,  if  true  to  their  trust  as  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  how  much 
could  the  40,000  preachers  of  his  gospel  in  our  own  land  do  for  its  perpetu- 
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al  peace  I  That  gospel,  rightly  applied,  would  put  an  end  to  all  war ;  and 
such  an  application  they  are  bound  everywhere  to  make.  Let  them  all  do 
their  whole  duty  on  the  subject ;  and  the  custom  would  ere  long  cease 
from  the  land. 

There  is  another  engine  of  still  more  ubiquitous  power  to  be  permanent- 
ly enlisted  in  this  cause — the  Periodical  Press.  Of  newspapers  alone 
there  are  said  to  be  in  our  country  more  than  4,000,  not  a  few  of  them  dai- 
lies, with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  400  million  sheets  a  year.  What  an 
array  of  moral  power !  and  all  this  we  hope  yet  to  see  a^  work  every- 
where for  the  great  cause  we  plead.  It  cannot  be  at  once,  or  very  soon  $ 
but  it  may  and  will  be  in  time.  With  this  view  we  induce  as  many  as  pos. 
sible  of  our  friends  to*  write  on  the  subject  for  the  periodical  press ;  and  we 
furnish  all  our  religious  newspapers,  and  the  most  widely  circulated  of  our 
secular  ones,  with  our  own  periodical,  and  some  of  our  other  publications, 
as  helps  in  bringing  the  subject  before  their  readers.  How  many  minds 
we  may  thus  reach,  or  how  much  light  we  diffuse,  it  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  easy  and  very  hopeful  way  of  sifting  the 
subject  into  the  community,  keeps  attention  awake  more  or  less  to  its  im- 
portance, and  can  hardly  fail  to  work-  in  time  a  general,  decisive  change  for 
the  better.  In  no  other  way  could  we  do  so  much  with  so  small 
an  outlay.*  It  is  drop  by  drop  that  wears  away  the  rock ;  and  by  such  si- 
lent, ubiquitous  influences  on  the  public  mind  we  may  hope  in  tinils  to 
create  a  popular  sentiment  that  shall  at  length  make  war,  like  snow  beneath 
a  vernal  sun,  melt  away  from  every  land  blessed  with  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidental  agencies  or  influences  we  are  setting  at 
work  in  this  cause  ;  but,  besides  all  these,  we  ourselves  directly  employ 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  much  more  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
^he  slender  means  at  our  command.  With  funds  that  would  seldom  have 
met  one  half  the  current  expenses  of  an  ordinary  church  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  we  have  from  the  start  sustained  a  regular  and  generally  increas- 
ing scale  of  operations.  For  more  than  forty  successive  years  we  have  is- 
sued, as  the  organ  of  our  cause,  a  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  its  ad- 
vocacy, with  a  circulation  at  times  of  more  than  ten  thousand  copies,  and 
now  sent  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  all  the  leading 
periodicals,  religious  and  secular,  in  our  country.  We  have  stereotyped 
nearly  a  hundred  tracts,  and  published  a  number  of  volumes,  part  of  them 
quite  large,  that  have  in  some  cases  been  scattered  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  throughout  the  land.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  we  have 
had  in  our  service  a  Secretary  whose  whole  time  and  energies  have  been 
devoted  to  the  cause,  and  have  also  kept  in  our  employ  from  two  to  fire 
or  six  lecturing  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  All  this,  indeed 
is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  needs  to  be  done ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  a  cause  so  strangely  neglected,  and  compelled 
from  its  start  to  force  its  way  through  almost  every  conceivable  obstruction 
and  discouragement. 
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However  full  the  past  year  may  have  heea  of  events  and  alarms  seeming- 
ly ill-boding  to  our  cause,  we  think,  after  all,  that  its  general  prospects 
have  seldom  been  more  hopeful  than  they  are  at  this  moment.  We  have 
had  most  appalling  glimpses  of  what  war  is  beneath  the  meridian  blaze  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom ;  and  this  start- 
ling experience  of  its  evils,  with  the  general  frown  of  the  world  upon  its 
suicidal  folly,  and  the  fact  that  public  opinion  virtually  compelled  its  ab- 
rupt termination  after  two  or  three  months,  is  clearly  reacting  in  favor  of 
a  policy  that  shall  supersede  Viq  sword  by  rational,  peaceful  methods  of 
adjusting  national  disputes.  Already  are  light,  order  and  hope  emerging 
out  of  the  recent  chaos ;  and  from  the  events  of  the  past  year  there  is  like- 
ly to  arise  a  surer  and  more  permanent  peace  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; Men  seldom  learn  much  practical  wisdom  except  from  bitter  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  terrible  lessons  crowded  into  a  single  month  upon  such 
battle-fields  as  Magenta  and  Solferino,  cannot,  in  an  age  like  ou^  be  en- 
tirely lost  upon  either  people  or  rulers.  They  can  hardly  help  seeing,  as 
the  two  Emperors  practically  confessed  in  their  treaty  so  hastily  concocted 
at  Villafranca,to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  that  all  such  sacri- 
fices of  life  and  treasure  are  a  wanton,  suicidal  waste,  leaving  every 
point  in  dispute  to  be  s^ettled  after  all  by  other  means  than  mutual  slaugh- 
ter—  either  by  agreement  between  themselvesy  or  by  reference  to  um- 
pires. A  lesson,  so  patent  to  common  sense,  ou^ht  surely  to  have  been 
learned  at  much  less  expense  i  but,  if  it  could  not  be,  it  may  have  been 
worth,  at  the  rate  usually  paid  by  nations  for  such  bitter  experience,  all  the 
more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  money,  and  the  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  lives,  sacrificed  in  working  out  that  fearful  prol]|^em  of  mischief, 
folly  and  crime. 

The  year  has  teemed  with  events  of  unusual  interest  on  the  question  of 
P^ace  —  the  close  of  England's  struggles  with  her  subjects  in  India ;  the 
rise  of  new  difficulties,  so  foolishly  raised  between  her  and  China,  boding 
another  war ;  the  friendly  adjustment  of  our  long-pending  controversy 
with  Paraguay ;  the  prompt  arrest  of  our  incipient  troubles  with  England 
in  Oregon  $  the  suspension,  for  the  time,  of  fillibustering  by  our  citizens 
against. Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  feeble  States  in  South  America;  the  silly, 
quixotic  raid  of  Spain  into  Morocco  ;  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy  to 
Sardinia  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  people,  the  herald  of  changes  that  may 
peacefully  revolutionize  in  time  all  Europe  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and 
popular  rights  ;  one  of  the  most  hopeful  political  omens  of  the  year,  if  not 
of  the  age.  Such  are  some  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year,  but  to  which 
we  can  make  only  these  passing  allusions. 

The  course  and  scale  of  our  Society's  operations  have  been  the  past  very 
much  as  in  preceding  years.  From  the  legacy  of  William  Ladd,  though 
awarded  to  us  by  the  court  more  than  a  year  ago,  we  have  as  yet  received 
nothing ;  and  when  the  expenses  of  management  and  litigation  are  all  de- 
ducted, the  sum  total  secured  in  the  end  to  our  cause,  is  likely  to  be  much 
less  than  its  friends  have  been  led  to  expect.    What  still  remains  is  now 
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in  truitworthy  hands ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  year  we  shall  probably  as- 
certain the  net  proceeds  of  the  noble  liberality  of  our  Founder. 

FiNANClES. — The  balance-sheet  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  is  —  Re- 
ceipts $3,431,30;  expenses,  including  investment  of  legacy,  $3,223,02; 
leaving  in  the  treasury  $208,28. 

Agencies. — The  Secretary,  who  had  been  compelled  for  more  than  four 
years  to  suspend  speaking  in  public,  has  at  length  re-entered  the  field 
where  he  used  to  spend  his  chief  strength  in  lecturing  from  three  to  eight 
times  a  week.  He  hopes  with  due  caution  to  renew  in  full  the  labors  of 
former  years  in  this  department.  Besides  his  services,  and  those  of  eight 
or  ten  local  agents  acting  gratuitously  for  the  cause  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, we  have  had  under  commission,  though  laboring  for  us  only  a  part 
of  the  time,  a  General  Agent,  and  four  other  Lecturing  Agents,  chiefly  at 
the  We4  We  hope  our  General  Agent,  Rev.  C.  S.  Macbeadino,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  will  ere  long  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  in  our 
service.  He  has  long  been  inclined  to  do  so,  and  the  friends  of  peace  will 
be  inexcusable  if  they  allow  so  ardent  and  so  able  a  servant  of  our  cause 
lack  the  means  of  support  in  a  field  where  he  is  so  much  needed. 

Publications. — The  press,  as  our  chief  instrument,  we  have  kept  at 
work  to  the  full  extent  of  our  means.  We  have  during  the  year  stereo- 
typed only  two  new  tracts,  making  Nos.  72  and  73  of  our  duodecimo  se- 
ries ;  but  we  have  issued  new  editions  of  quite  a  number,  and  of  one  of  our 
stereotyped  volumes.  Of  our  periodical,  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  we  have 
published,  duri|)g  most  of  the  year,  a  larger  number  than  usual,  and  are 
now  sending  it  regularly  to  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  al^ 
our  religious,  and  the  most  widely  circulated  of  our  secular  newspapers. 
It  is,  also,  furnished,  partly  by  contributions  for  this  specific  purpose,^ 
an  increasing  number  of  Christian  ministers,  in  particular  to  all  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  home  and  foreign,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  to  all  our  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionaries ;  and,  if  our  friends  will  provide  the  means,  we  shall  ver}'  gladly 
send  it  to  them  all. 

London  Peace  Society. — This  Society  is  the  great  champion  of  our 
cause  for  Europe  ;  and  from  the  monthly  reports  in  its  organ,  The  Herald 
of  Peace,  we  learn  with  what  wisdom,  energy  and  success  they  are  prose- 
cuting this  arduous  work.  They  keep  constantly  in  the  field  lecturers  of 
distinguished  ability  ;  and  by  a  wise  and  zealous  employment  of  the  preset 
^e  pulpit  and  tbe  platform,  they  are  doing  much  to  set  public  opinion 
right  on  this  subject  With  them  it  is  a  great  practical,  all-absorbing 
question ;  and  with  admirable  tact,  courage  and  persistence  they  grapple 
it,  and  combat  it  at  every  turn.  Their  example  is  worthy  of  all  imitation 
by  the  friends  of  our  cause  everywhere. 

Near  the  close  of  last  June,  our  Committee,  learning  his  purpose  to 
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Tisit  England,  commissioned  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents,  Hon.  Aicasa 
Walker,  to  lay  before  the  London  Peace  Society  seyeral  resolutions  of 
ours  on  the  subject  of  Disarmament.  That  Society  called  a  special  meet- 
ing in  London  to  consider  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Walker  was  heard  at 
length ;  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  "  That  this  meeting  greets,  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  the 
presence  amongst  us  of  our  honored  friend,  Mr.  Amasa  Walker,  both  as 
representative  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  on  account  of  the  hi^h 
esteem  we  cherish  for  him  personally,  and  for  the  long  and  valuable  servic- 
es he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

2.  "  That  the  meeting  fully  acknowledges  the  vital  importance  of  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  rivalry'  in  arma- 
ments which  is  weighing  so  heavily  upon  Europe ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
friends  of  Peace  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  urge  upon  the  attention  both 
of  governments  and  peoples  the  manifold  and  ruinous  evils  which  spring 
from  that  system,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  practical  means  for 
introducing  without  delay  the  process  of  mutual  and  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion of  armaments. 

3.  "  That  we  desire  our  friend  Mr.  Walker,  to  convey  to  our  fellow-la- 
borers in  America  the  warm  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  friendship, 
and  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  witnessed  theit  faithful  and  persist- 
ent advocacy  of  the  principles  of  peace  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port'* 

LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

This  noble  Society  held  its  forty-fourth  anniversary  in  London,  May 
22d.  ••  The  assembly,"  says  the  British  Standard,  "  was,  as  usual,  ver)- 
large,  and  strongly  marked  by  intelligence  and  respectability.  The  excel- 
lent Chairman,  Henbt  Pease,  M.  P.,  introduced  the  business  in  one  of 
those  reflective,  solid,  and  discreet  addresses  which  always  characterize  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  Report,  of  course,  dealt  mainly  with  the  events 
of  the  year,  which  it  discussed  with  its  customary  vigor,  fidelity,  and  elo- 
quence. It  was  a  masculine  oration  on  behalf  of  *  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men.' "  We  have  not  space  to  copy  m  full  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  give  enough  to  show  with  what  liberality,  zeal  and  energy 
our  brethren  in  England  are  prosecuting  their  part  of  this  great  work. 

Finances.— The  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  $2,722  for  the  last 

year,  amount,  in  our  currency,  to  $16,605,  and  the  expenses  to  $9,947, 

leaving  in  the  treasury,  $6,6d8,  with  which  to  start  the  operations  of  a  new 

year.    Here  are  some  ten  thousand  dollars  spent  during  the  year  in  the 

cause,  and  an  overplus  amounting  to  more  than  our  friends  in  this  country 

have  ever  contributed  in  any  one  year,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they 

gave  last  year.    With  such  proofs  before  them  of  interest  in  the  cause,  our 

brethren  in  England  may  well  say :  — 

**  The  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  their  finances  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Soon  after  the  last  annual  meeting,  a  few  friends  of  the 
Society  met  in  conference,  when  its  financial  state  and  prospects  were  laid 
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before  them. '  It  was  shown  that  one  or  two  special  funds,  from  which  the 
Committee  had  been  accustomed  to  derive  help,  had  become  nearly  es? 
hausted ;  while  by  the  death  of  the  late  honored  president  another  munifi- 
cent source  of  supply  has  been  dried  up.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  larger  provision  for  the  future  than  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  Society  afforded.  No  sooner  was  this  made  knowni 
than  the  friends  of  the  cause  rallied  around  it  with  cheerful  and  generous 
liberality.  Several  gentlemen  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers  of 
£100  a  year,  others  of  £50,  £30,  and  so  on.  So  that,  though  up  to  this 
time  no  general  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  supporters  of  the  institution, 
this4ist  already  amounts  to  more  than  £l200;  some  of  it  being  promised 
for  only  one  year,  but  the  greater  number  of  subscribers,  it  is  believed, 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Committee  feel  great  encouragement  from 
this  spontaneous  and  cordial  display  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  their 
friends." 

Here  is  an  example  of  liberality  worthy  of  all  imitation.  God  grant  it 
may  be  imitated  and  even  exceeded  in  the  country  where  this  cause  first 
started  under  the  labors  of  Worcester,  and  the  warm  sympathy  and  zeal- 
ous co-operation  of  such  men  as  Channing.  We  find,  among  the  items  of 
receipts,  no  less  than  $2,850  from  legacies  alone ;  nearly  three  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  year.  Will  not  the  wealthy  friends  of  peace  in  our  own 
land  imitate  such  an  Sample,  and  thus  enable  the  Peace  Society  here  to 
carry  forward  its  great  work  upon  a  scale  more  commensurate  with  its  mag' 
nitude  and  importance  P 

Public  Meeting.  —  Of  the  8p€j|che8  made  on  this  occasion  by  Rev.  C. 
Stowell,  Rev.  John  Burnett,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bums,  those  veteran  champions 
of  the  cause,  we  may  hereafter  give  some  specimens ;  but  we  can  now  copy 
only  the  resolutions  to  which  they  spoke,  as  indices  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding :  — 

1.  "That  this  meeting  deeply  deplore  the  recent  revival  of  the  war  spirit 
in  this  country,  as  indicated  in  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  the  love 
of  arms  and  military  display,  in  the  hostile  and  irritating  tones  towards 
other  nations  adopted  by  speakers  in  Parliament,  by  the  press,  and  too 
often  even  by  the  pulpit ;  and  in  the  sudden  popularity  acquired  by  bniial 
and  brutalizing  sports  which  are  at  once  dishonorable  to  our  national  char-  j 
acter,  and  debaswg  to  our  national  morality.  That  in  view  of  these  griev- 
ous results,  flowing  from  a  policy  of  international  hostility  and  suspicion, 
this  meeting  avows  its  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  and 
conciliation  which  Christianity  inculcates,  is  the  truest  guide  for  communi- 
ties as  for  individuals,  and  affords  the  best  safeguard  for  national,  as  for 
personal,  security  and  honor." 

2.  "That  this  meeting  cordially  rejoices  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
lately  formed  between  England  and  France,  as  '  laying  oroad  and  deep 
foundation  in  common  interest  and  in  friendly  intercourse,  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries ; '  and  earnestly 
hopes  this  measure  will  be  followed  by  negotiations  for  a  simultaneous  re- 
duction of  those  enormous  armaments,  now  yearly  augmented  on  a  princi- 
ple of  reciprocal  rivalry,  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  but  which  more  and 
more  exhausts  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  jeopardizes  the  continuance 
of  peace,  by  keeping  the  nations  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual  suspicion 
and  jealousy." 

3.  *^That  the  events  that  have  recently  occurred  in  China  and  Japan  af- 
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ibrd  further  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  a  policy  of  ytolence  and  con- 
tempt is  not  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  promote  either  commerce  or 
Christianity  among  the  semi-civilised  nations  or  the  world ;  and  this  meet- 
ing earnestly  hopes  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  taking  lessons 
ftom  past  experience,  will  instruct  its  official  representatives,  as  well  as  our 
countrymen  engaged  in  commercial  or  other  transactions  in  ^ose  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  cannot  expect  approval  and  countenance  from 
this  Christian  nation,  except  as  their  own  conduct  is  marked  by  justice, 
moderation,  and  mercy,  in  tnelr  intercourse  with  the  natives," 

EXtRACTS  FROBC  THE  REPORT. 

Not  to  he  discouraged  by  unfavorable  cir^nutatfyes. — That  the  passing 
appearances  of  the  times  are  unfavorable,  cannot  be  denied.  A  va^e  and 
ominous  misgiving,  begotten  by  past  wars  and  bv  present  preparations  for 
war,  is  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Public  feeling  in  our  own  country  has 
become  morbid  in  its  excess  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  has  served  to  throw  a  meretricious  glare  around  military  ideas 
and  pursuits,  by  which  the  minds  of  multitudes  have  been  dazzled.  If, 
therefore,  their  cause  rested  upon  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  circum- 
stance and  opinion,  they  might  at  such  a  crisis  yield  to  discouragement  and 
despondency.  But  founded,  as  thev  believe  it  to  be,  upon  principles  that 
are  fixed  and  imperishable,  they  feef  that  they  ought  not  to  be  much  moved 
from  their  steadfastness  by  those  fleeting  shadows  of  chance  and  change. 
Unless  all  the  lessons  of  philosophy  and  experience  are  to  be  ignored,  the 
true  progress  of  humanity  and  civilization  must  be  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  laboring,  unless  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
set  aside  as  cunningly-devised  fables,  the  great  truths  upon  which  their 
movement  rests,  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  divine  authentication.  Un- 
less the  hopes  inspired  by  scripture  prophecy  are  to  be  renounced  as  de- 
lusion, the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  one  in  harmony  with  th^ 
ultimate  designs  of  Providence,  the  triumph  of  which  cannot  be  of  doubt- 
ful accomplishment.  They  trust,  therefore,  they  may  without  irreverence 
describe  their  own  feelings  in  the  language  employed  by  those  engaged  of 
old  in  a  still  higher  and  more  arduous  enterprise  :  '^  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair." 

The  Report  reviews  the  difficulties  in  China  at  some  length,  and  adds 
some  remarks  deservedly  severe  upon  "  some  friends  of  missions  who  not 
merely  justify,  but  encourage,  and  even  invoke,  acts  of  violence  and  blood 
on  the  part  of  the  British  (Government  towards  the  Chinese  and  other 
races,  on  the  ground  that  icar  t>  to  open  the  way  for  ihe  OospeH.**  The  Ital 
ian  war,  the  new  impulse  given  by  it  to  the  military  mania  in  England,  and 
the  system  of  rivalry  in  armamentB  to  which  the  governments  of  Europe  are 
so  blindly  devoting  themselves,  form  the  chief  topics ;  after  which  follows  a 
brief  review  of  what  the  Society  has  done  during  the  year,  by  four  lectur- 
ers pretty  constantly  in  its  employ,  and  by  a  variety  of  publications, 
amounting  ''altogether  to  some  300,000  copies." 

Special  need  now  of  efforts  in  this  cause.  —  "  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  existence  and  exertions  of  a  Peace  Society  were  more  impera- 
tivelv  needed  than  they  are  at  present,  to  bear  a  testimony  for  a  portion  of 
Ood^3  truth  and  of  man's  highest  interest,  which  is  greviously  neglected, 
and  in  danger  of  being  utterly  swamped  in  the  rising  deli\ge  of  enthusiasm 
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for  military  display  and  brute  force.  It  ia  impossible  for  any  thoughtM 
observer  to  doubt,  that,  ever  since  the  Russian  war,  public  sentiment  in 
England  has  been  suffering  a  grievous  moral  deterioration,  if  the  Christian 
standard  of  morality  is  the  highest  to  which  a  nation's  heart  can  be  con* 
formed.  For,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  benignity  and  brotherhood  which 
Christianity^  commends,  the  national  mind  has  oeen  pervaded  by  a  hard, 
coarse,  material  sentiment,  which  finds  vent  in  a  mingled  strain  of  terror 
and  defiance,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  for  any  one  who  respects  the  dignity 
of  his  own  country,  to  hear ;  puts  its  sole  trust  in  the  muster  and  display 
of  physical  force ;  and  laughs  to  scorn  all  faith  in  the  influence  of  intelli- 
gence, of  commerce,  of  civuization,  of  Christianity,  or  indeed  of  any  prin- 
ciple save  that  of  mutual  fear,  as  of  the  smallest  account  in  regulating  the 
conduct  of  states  towai4^  each  other.-*-^Of  late  this  spirit  has  taken  new 
and  strange  developments  among  us,  in  the  revived  popularity  of  coarse 
and  disffusting  exhibitions,  which  we  had  hoped  had  passed  away  for  ever 
before  tne  advancing  light  of  intelligence  and  religion.  We  have  no  right, 
however,  to  be  astonished  at  it.  It  is  a  perfectiy  natural  result  of  the  ram- 
pant war-spirit  that  has  been  abroad  for  thd  last  few  yean,  and  abroad  by 
the  sanction  and  encourap^ement  of  many  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
special  guardians  of  a  Christian  civilization  among  us.  And  it  may,  per- 
haps, serve  to  awaken  salutary  reflection  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  re- 
ligious teachers  in  pulpit  and  press,  who  have  been  stimulating  the  war- 
spirit,  and  glorifying  **  muscular  Christianity,"  as  to  whereunto  this  thing 
may  grow,  when  they  see  the  worship  of  brute  force  which  they  have  helped 
to  promote,  culminating  in  triumphal  ovations  given  to  the  champions  of 
the  prize-ring,  such  as  are  rarely  accorded  either  to  genius,  or  virtue,  or 
piety ;  while  these  brutal  displays  themselves,  thougn  in  flagrant  and  ac- 
knowledged violation  of  law,  are  made  the  subjects  or  formal  and  elaborate 
eulogy  by  Ministers  of  State  in  the  British  Parliament,  on  grounds  and  for 
reasons  which  would  equally  justify  admiration  for  pirates  and  highway- 
men ;  nay,  for  the  very  lowest  order  of  brute  beasts,  who  often  display  m 
still  higher  perfection  the  same  qualities  for  which  these  pugilistic  heroes 
have  won  for  themselves  such  distinguished  patronage  and  panegyric. 

This,  then,  is  not  the  time  in  which  the  Friends  of  Peace  should  desist 
from  their  labors.  Nor  have  they  any  such  intention.  Long  experience 
has  enabled  them  pretty  accurately  to  count  the  cost  of  the  course  they  are 
pursuing,  and  are  still  determined  to  pursue.  By  some  they  will  be  pitied 
as  impracticable  dreamers  |  by  others  they  will  be  denounced  as  disloyal 
subjects ;  by  many  their  objects  will  be  misunderstood,  and  their  motives 
misconstrued ;  but  in  these  respects  they  will  fare  no  otherwise  than  all 
have  done  who  have  dared  to  oe  faithful  to  unrecognised  or  unpopular 
uruth.  There  is  in  every  age  a  large  class  of  minds,  to  whom  all  the  as- 
pirations and  efforts  of  humanitj[  to  ^attain  a  higher  development,  appe^ 
only  as  fitting  objects  for  scepticism  and  scorn.  No  great  moral  rerorm 
which  has  gladdened  the  hopes  of  the  world,  but  has  had  for  years  to  run 
the  gauntiet  of  these  men's  derisive  laughter.  They  laughed  at  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce,  when  they  lifted  up  a  banner  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
against  the  infinite  iniquities  of  the  slave-trade.  They  laughed  at  Buxton 
and  Sturge  when,  taking  up  the  work  which  their  illustrious  predecessors 
had  commenced,  they  demanded  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  British  dominions.  They  laughed  at  Romilly  and  Macintosh,  when 
they  strove  to  purge  our  statute-book  of  that  sanguinary  criminai  code 
which  was  a  oishonor  to  our  cotmtry  and  to  our  age.  They  laughed  at 
Carey  and  Marshman,  when  they  conceived  the  sublime  enterprise  of  con- 
verting India  to  God.  They  laughed  at  Cobden  and  Bright,  when  they 
struggled  to  unfetter  our  commerce,  and  to  obtain  untaxed  bread  for  the 
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people  of  England.  And  no  doubt  the  same  class  will  assail  with  the  same 
weapons  all  our  efforts  to  substitute  right  for  might  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  to  abolish  the  unutterable  wickedness  and  folly  of  war.  But 
we  trust  that  not  for  all  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  will  the  humblest 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  forsake  his  post,  or  desert  his  banners.  For, 
if  we  may  borrow  our  imagery  from  the  camp  of  our  opponents,  peace  hath 
her  conflicts  no  less  severe,  and  her  Tictories  far  more  renowned,  than 
those  of  war.  But  they  are  conflicts  undertaken  for  no  selfish  purpose,  and 
waged  with  no  carnal  wea]>ons.  Thev  are  victories  followed  by  no  wail  of 
agony,  blotted  with  no  stain  of  blood.  Still  the  struggle  must  no  doubt 
be  long  and  strenuous,  and  to  each  who  engages  in  this  holy  war,  may  be 
addressed  the  language  of  ttie  poet,  written  on  a  battle  field,  contrasting 
the  moral  with  the  material  warfare.  Pointing  to  those  sleeping  below,  he 
says: — 

• 

"  Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Xhy  warfiure  only  ends  with  life. 

Yet,  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  fiunt  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast.  * 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  soom; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 

The  victory  of  endurance  bom.*' 


THE  TESTIMONIES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN  AGAINST  WAR. 

General  WasHiDgton  wrote  thus,  "  It  is  time  for  mad  heroism  to  be 
at  an  end." 

Dr.  Franklin  said,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution 
— ''  There  never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace."  —  "  All  wars  are 
.  follies,  veiy  expensive  and  veiy  mischievous." 

President  Jefferson  wrote  thus :  "  War  is  entirely  inefficient  towards 
redressing  wrong."  —  '*  War  multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying 
losses." 

Lord  Brougham  said,  '*  I  hold  war  the  greatest  of  human  crime&" 

M.  Necker  said,  ''War  suspends  every  idea  of  justice  and 
humanity." 

Dr.  Ghanning  said,  "  The  true  principle  for  a  nation  is  to  suffer 
wrong,  rather  than  to  do  it" 
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THE  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  BEFOEM. 

The  friends  of  Peace,  like  those  of  every  other  r^OTm,  must  expect, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  occasional  drawbacks.  The  great  sea  of  minds 
moved  by  it,  will  have  now  and  then  its  fluctuations,  its  high  and  low 
tides ;  and  even  when  the  general  progress  of  the  cause  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable, it  may  seem  for  a  time  to  stand  still,  or  even  to  drift  back- 
ward. Such  is  the  case  alike  in  individuals  and  communities.  We 
see  it  everywhere,  and  in  all  history;  and,  whether  we  can  account  for 
it  or  not,  the  feict  is  patent  enough  to  all  thoughtful  observers.  The 
grand,  all-embracing  reform  for  the  world  through  all  ages,  started 
from  the  cross  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  is  itself  a  standing 
and  startling  illustration  of  this  law ;  and  all  minor  reforms,  from  that 
of  the  Beformation  under  Luther  to  those  which  have  in  subsequent 
times  sought  the  removal  or  abatement  of  social  abuses  and  wrongs  in 
different  countries,  will  be  found  to  have  followed  the  same  law  of  gen- 
eral progress  accompanied  with  occasional  fluctuations. 

Such  fluctuations  are  inseparable  from  all  reforms ;  but  in  the  cause 
of  Peace  they  have  been  fewer  and  less  serious  than  in  almost  any 
other.  Where  can  we  find  one  more  steady  or  more  uniform  in  its 
progress  ?  Efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  itself,  or  for  doing  away  intemperance,  or  other  great 
social  evils,  have  been  attended  with  more  frequent  and  often  more  dis- 
couraging drawbacks.    Through  how  many  disastrous  failures  have 
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political  reforms,  attempts  to  establish  the  great  right  of  self-goyem- 
ment  by  the  people,  been  obliged,  age  after  age,  to  pass  in  fixe 
and  blood.  Scarce  any  of  these  reforms  has  made  surer  or  more  rapid 
progress  than  that  of  Peace,  or  now  has  better  prospects  of  complete 
success  in  the  end.  We  cannot  pause  here  to  prove  this  point  in  de- 
tail ;  but  it  is  capable  of  ample  and  triumphant  illustration. 

Will  you,  however,  point  us  to  the  rise  and  outburst  of  the  war- 
spirit  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic? 
We  admit  the  facts,  but  insist  that  they  are  all  consistent  with  the  be- 
lief of  a  general  progress  in  the  right  direction  on  this  subject.     They 
do  indeed  prove  the  mass  of  minds  sadly  wrong ;  but,  after  all,  we  con- 
tend that  they  are  less  wrong  now  than  they  were  when  the  Peace  Be- 
form  began.    After  all  the  wild  war-spirit  developed  in  our  own  conflict 
with  Mexico,  and  during  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  we  think  it 
clear  that  neither  the  popular  feeling,  nor  the  controlling  public  opinion, 
nor  the  international  policy  of  Christendom,  is  by  any  means  so  bad  as 
it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.     There  has  been  a  marked  and 
most  hopeful  progress  towards  a  better  state  of  things.    Peace  is  more 
uniform,  more  reliable,  and  much  longer  continued,  than  in  ages  past 
There  is  a  stronger,  more  habitual  aversion  to  war.     Neither  rulers 
nor  people  are  half  as  much  inclined  as  they  once  were  to  rush  into  it, 
but  vastly  more  disposed  to  settle  national  controversies  by  other  means 
than  the  bloody  and  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword.    Negotiation, 
reference,  or  some  other  mode  of  peaceful  adjustment,  is  fast  supersed- 
ing war  as  an  arbiter  of  national  disputes ;  and  when  war  does  come,  it 
does  not  continue  more  than  one-tenth  as  long  as  it  did  in  former  ages. 
The  new  public  opinion  created  by  the  friends  of  peace,  soon  compels 
the  parties  to  stop  fighting,  and  resort  to  some  rational,  peaceful  meth- 
ods for  settling  the  controversy.     We  grant  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  deplore  on  this  subject  in  the  present  habits  of  Christendom^ 
and  we  9ee  clearly  enough  that  the  Peace  Beform  has  only  just  begun 
its  great  work ;  but  the  sun  at  noon  is  not  plainer  than  the  general 
fact,  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  marked  and  very  hopeful  pro- 
gress on  this  subject,  and  that  there  is  rising  slowly,  yet  surely,  a  new 
and  better  order  of  things. 

We  have  little  pjttience  with  the  loose,  random  talk  that  we  frequently 
hear  on  this  subject  even  from  some  intelligent  men.  It  seems  to  as 
that  they  must  know  better ;  but,  without  stopping  to  correct  their  mis- 
takes, we  now  address  ourselves  to  those  who  would  fain  do  whatever 
can  be  done  for  the  extinction  or  abatement  of  this  huge  evil  hanging 
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as  a  mammotli  incubus  on  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  and  wasting  even 
in  peace  more  life,  money  and  moral  power  than  would  suffice,  under 
Qod,  to  evangelize  a  score  of  such  worlds  as  ours.  We  would  fain 
rc-assure  the  faith  of  such  men  in  the  feasibility  and  the  actual  advance 
of  this  cause ;  nor,  if  they  would  look  at  the  matter  aright,  would  they 
need  muck  reflection  to  see  that  no  cause  is  in  truth  more  feasible, 
more  sure  of  ultimate  triumph,  or  at  this  hour  making,  on  the  whole, 
more  hopeful  progress. 


HOW  TO  SUPERSEDE  SOCIETIES  FOB  SPECIAL  BEFORMS. 

We  have  long  heard  the  claim  that  the  Church,  or  the  gospel  in  her 
hands,  is  the  proper  and  only  effective  reformer  of  society,  and  that  her 
agency  might  and  should  supersede  all  special  efforts  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  social  wrongs. 

Now,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  this,  that  we  wish  it  could,  in  its 
exact  and  full  import,  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  who  claim  the  Chris- 
tian name.  It  is  true  that  they  are,  or  should  be,  God's  chief,  if  not 
sole,  co-workers  in  reclaiming  mankind  to  himself,  and  in  making  such 
an  application  of  his  gospel  to  all  forms  of  error,  sin  and  misery  preva- 
lent  in  any  land  blest  with  its  light,  as  shall  reform  society  of  its 
manifold  abuses  and  wrongs.  They  have  in  their  hands  the  power 
requisite  for  this  purpose,  the  gospel  as  God's  appointed  cure  for  all 
moral  evils ;  and,  if  they  would  faithfully  apply  this  divine  and  sover- 
eign remedy,  we  see  not  what  would  be  left  for  reformers  outside  of  the 
church  to  do. 

"  Sad,  indeed,  is  it,"  says  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleaveland,  in  his  forcible 
exposition  of  True  Gospel  Preaching,  "  that  there  should  be  a  necessity 
to  form  an  association  outside  of  the  Christian  Church  to  do  the  work 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Church  itself;  for  the  very  existence  of 
an  anti-slavery,  a  peace,  or  a  temperance  society,  is  a  standing  re- 
buke against  the  Church  of  Christ.  If,  at  the  Reformation,  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  had  incorporated  into  its  faith,  preaching  and  practice 
those  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the  friends  of  Peace, 
Temperance  and  Freedom  have  arrayed  against  every  form  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong ;  if  every  Christian  denomination.  Papal  and  Protes- 
tant, had  simply  but  firmly  taken  the  consistent  course  that  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  has  taken  against  the  three  great  scourges  of  the  human 
laoe,  Intimpbeangb,  Slavebt  and  Wab,  there  would  now  be  no  need 
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of  ftDj  suoli  organiKation.  Ab  the  Bey.  Albert  Barnes  has  weU  said, 
'  Theie  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that  could  sustain  slayerj  an 
hour,  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it ;'  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
two  other  gigantio  evils  that  now,  all  over  the  world,  '  make  countless 
millions  mourn.' " 

In  the  work  of  social  reform,  then,  what  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church  ?  Simply  to  apply  the  remedy  which  Qod  has  put  into  her 
hands.  They  are  responsible,  not  for  the  result,  but  solely  for  a  right 
application  of  this  divine  catholicon  for  the  world's  evils.  If  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  and  what  6h)d  promises  that  it  shall  prove  on  a 
proper  application  of  its  principles,  all  forms  of  human  evil  must  in 
due  time  melt  away  before  it  All  that  God  requires  of  us  is  to  apply 
it  aright ;  but  such  an  application  to  the  various  wrongs  and  evils 
of  society  means  a  great  deal,  and  demands  of  Christians  vastly  more 
than  they  are  now  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  in  any  land.  '*  Who 
does  not  believe  that  the  various  communications  which  God  has  made 
to  the  world,  ^m  Moses  to  the  Saviour,  were  designed  to  remove  the 
evils  in  the  world  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  a  ftxithfid 
application  of  the  principles  of  righteousness,  laid  down  in  the 
Bible,  to  all  known  sin  f  o  o  Qj^  Saviour  called  his  disciples 
*<  the  salt  of  the  earth,'' — the  moral  purifiers  of  the  world ;  but  *'  if 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savor," — if  the  Christian  fail  to  make  his  princi- 
ples effective, — "  it  is  good  for  nothing."  All  would  say  that  that  man 
would  be  a  fit  inmate  for  a  lunatic  asylum  who,  about  to  preserve  his 
winter  meats  with  salt,  should  put  the  meats  in  one  comer  of  his  cel- 
lar, and  the  salt  in  the  other ;  and  he,  methinks,  would  deserve  the 
same  place,  who  would  maintain  that  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  save  the  world,  without  an  honest,  faithful  application  of 
them  to  all  known  sin.  When,  you  call  to  mind  that  Christ 
summed  up  the  whole  of  human  duty — all  that  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets taught — in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  making  the  latter  of  equal 
obligation  with  the  former ;  and  when  you  remember,  too,  the  blessed 
words  that  announced  his  coming, — ''Glory  to  God;  Peace  on  earth, 
GOOD  WILL  TOWARDS  MSN,"  I  ask  If  that  is  a  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  in  any  truthfrd  and  honest  sense^  which  leaves  untouched 
and  unnamed  practices  which  dishonor  religion,  and  degrade  humanity, 
which  ignores  a  system  of  wickedness  that  involves  the  tospension  of 
all  the  moral  laws,  and  gives  ascendancy  to  all  the  wicked  passions 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  involve  a  aa 
of  omission  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  one  more  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  infidelity  than  all  the  infidel  writings  in  the  world  ?" 
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"  It;  is  necessary  to  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man/i  well 
says  another,  **  that  the  Gfospel  be  arrayed  openly  against  all  popular, 
social  and  organic  sins,  that  they  may  be  overthrown  as  fast  as  religion 
advances ;  and  he  who  so  preaches  the  GK)8pel  as  to  tolerate  and  even 
strengthen  systems  of  sin,  does  more  injnry  to  religion,  and  brings 
greater  discredit  on  the  Bible,  than  blasphem^ii  and  infidels." 


SAFETY  OF  RELIANCE    Oh   PEACE  PBINCIPLES: 

ULUgTEi^TBD  BT  TSUB  HAWAIIAN  HlflSIONABUS  IN  THB  HABQUISAS* 

Qt,  G.  Beck  WITH,  D.  D.,  Sec^y  of  the  Am.  Peace  Society. 

My  Decer  Brother: — ^By  this  mail  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the 
Beport  of  a  visit  to  the  Marquesas  in  the  Morning  Star,  as  published 
in  the  Friendy  Extra,  for  this  month.  This  report  will,  also,  be  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  by  order  of  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society. 

All  the  facts  on  war,  and  the  speaking  fkct,  that  these  peace  messen- 
gers of  Christ  and  of  the  Hawaiian  churches,  and  native  missionaries 
at  the  Marquesas,  are  really  peace-makers  ;  that,  in  the  midst  of  sav- 
ages the  most  fierce,  of  robbery,  of  war,  of  cannibalism,  they  are  safe  ; 
that  the  whole  ChrisHan  party  are  safe,  and  that  the  shield  of  the 
Eternal  covers  all  the  friends,  the  domestics  and  the  scholars  of  these 
Hawaiian  missionaries,  are  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  you  advocate.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  thoir  own  chosen  weapon.  We  reap  as  we  sow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  measure  we  mete,  so  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again. 

Such  is  the  safety  of  trusting  in  God ;  and  no  sophistry,  no  sneers, 
no  logic,  no  history,  no  experience,  no  plea  of  necessity,  can  overthrow 
this  foundation-principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  pillar-truth  of 
OUT  precious,  glorious  gospel.  Not  that  good  and  peaceful  men  have 
not  occasionally  fallen  by  the  hand  of  violence,  through  mistake,  or 
incidentally ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  a  man.  known  to  be  a 
hearty,  thorough-going  peace  man,  in  principle  and  in  habit — a  man 
abhorring  war  and  strife,  and  feeling,  breathing  and  living  the  spirit  of 
peace,  has  been  left  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  violence.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  include  seasons  of  religious  bigotry  and  persecution,  when  men 
became,  like  Christ,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  host  of  others,  mar-    ^ 
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tjrs^to  tbeir  principles.  Had  the  imfortmiate  Lyman  and  Mnnson 
been  unanned  when  they  entered  the  conntry  of  the  Dyacks,  and  had 
their  real  principles  and  object  been  known,  they  had  escaped  the  sad 
catastrophe  which  hefel  them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
lamented  Williams,  who  fell  at  Erromango.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
howeyer,  that  all  these  men  believed  in  the  necessity  of  war,  as  is  still 
the  fact  with  nine-tenths  of  professed  Christians. 

In  my  late  visit  to  the  Marquesas,  my  views  on  the  peace  subject 
were  confirmed,  and  my  heart  cheered  by  what  I  saw.  Those  dear, 
simple  hearted  Hawaiian  missionaries  feel  a  perfect  sense  of  security 
amidst  the  most  vindictive,  blood-thirsty  and  inexorable  savages. 
They  go  and  come,  they  sleep  unshielded  by  any  human  power,  and 
they  pass  to  and  fro  among  hostile  tribes  without  the  slightest  of  fear. 
They  even  leave  their  wives  and  children  for  weeks  among  the  savages, 
without  apprehension  of  violence  or  injury.  Now,  these  Hawaiian 
missionaries  are,  as  we  suppose,  thorough  peace  men,  and  their  trust  in 
God  is  simple  and  literal. 

Look,  also,  at  the  Morning  Star.  Wherever  this  peace  messenger 
unfurls  her  banners,  she  is  safe ;  and  in  places  where  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners  have  been  cut  oflf,  and  where  scores  of  white  men  have  been 
sacrificed  to  revenge  or  cupidity,  she  drops  her  anchor,  furls  her  sails, 
and  rides  securely  on  the  waters  thronged  with  war  canoes,  and  brist- 
ling with  the  spears  of  savages.  Her  decks  and  cabin  are  crowded 
with  fierce  warriors ;  and  without  a  musket  or  pistol,  a  cutlass  or  any 
weapon  of  defence,  she  is  safe.  Everywhere  she  is  hailed  as  a  messen- 
ger of  peace.  The  naked  savages  of  the  Marquesas  and  of  Micro- 
nesia, claim  her  as  their  vessel.  They  welcome  her  arrival  with  shouts 
of  joy.  They  receive  her  as  a  friend,  loaded  with  blessings,  and  filled 
with  love  and  good  will.  Her  white  sails  are  like  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
and  her  flag  is  an  olive  leaf.  Everywhere  in  this  ocean,  she  has  a 
name  and  a  prestige ;  eveiywhere  she  is  the  guest  of  the  heathen 
tribes ;  and  everywhere  the  shield  of  heaven  covers  her,  and  the  light 
of  heaven  shines  upon  her.  May  she  never  forfeit  that  protection,  or 
lose  that  glory  which  now  rests  upon  her. 

While  at  the  Marquesas,  I  was  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween our  simple  Hawaiian  missionaries,  and  those  of  the  French 
Papacy.  The  former  ask  no  human  shield.  No  forts  have  been  erected 
for  their  protection.  No  weapons  of  defence  are  in  their  houses.  No 
marines  and  no  soldiers  are  quartered  near  them.  No  arsenals  intimi- 
date the  savages  around  them.    No  war-ship  protects  them  in  the  har- 
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bor.  No  clarion,  do  Ingle,  no  fife  or  dram  assures  them  of  secoriiy. 
No  martial  tread  proclaims  the  protecting  power  of  a  great  and  glori- 
ons  nation.  No  frowning  batteiy  thonders  terror  npon  the  savage 
neighbors  which  surround  them.  No  threatening  of  stored  vengeance 
holds  back  the  arm  which  might  smite  them.  Defenceless  to  human 
view,  they  sleep  and  eat,  go  and  come,  without  fear  of  evil.  Securely 
they  live  and  labor,  while  the  spear  of  the  savage  is  bathed  in  savage 
blood,  while  the  leaden  messenger  of  the  warrior  lodges  in  the  war- 
rior's heart,  and  while  the  fierce  cannibal  gloats  on  the  flesh  of  the 
cannibal. 

Not  so  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Papacy.  Bristling  bayonets, 
crackling  musketry,  booming  cannon,  rolling  drums,  the  bugle's  blast, 
the  trumpet's  notes,  the  helmed  phalanx  and  the  martial  display,  all  ad- 
monish the  savage  Marquesan  not  to  despise  the  cross,  or  reject  the 
creed  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!  Perhaps  the  poor  Marquesan  has 
learned,  by  mournful  experience,  not  to  provoke  that  power  which 
holds  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  and  hangs  in  the  terrors  of  war  over 
them.  But  we  have  yet  to  leam  that  they  have  made  the  first  convert 
to  the  true  doctrines  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

With  all  their  array  of  means,  and  with  all  their  characteristic 
determination,  their  cause  seems  desperate  in  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Their  naval  and  militaiy  defences  are  removed,  and  with  this  removal 
their  ecclesiastical  corps  decreases,  their  work  grows  faint,  and  the 
prospect  is,  that  the  priests  may  yet  abandon  the  whole  field.  These 
carnal  weapons  make  no  spiritual  conquests.  The  kingdom  of  oui; 
Lord  is  not  of  this  world,  and  it  can  never  ally  itself  with  human- 
policy  and  physical  defenses,  without  defeat  and  disaster. 

I  still  sympathize  with  you,  my  dear  brother,  and  with  all  who  toil 
and  pray  with  you  in  the  work  of  peace.  It  is  an  up-hill  work. 
Peace  principles  make  slow  progress.  History  and  precedent  are 
arrayed  against  them.  Ignorance,  apathy,  and  indifference  are  arrayed 
against  them.  Prejudice,  self-conceit,  pride,  a  false  sense  of  honor, 
selfishness,  jealousy,  envy,  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  combattiveness 
and  retaliation,  are  arrayed  against  thorn.  Infidelity  toward  God,  and 
trust  in  human  skill  and  power,  are  arrayed  against  them.  Self  inter- 
est, intensified  in  the  form  of  political,  naval  and  military  glory,  is 
arrayed  against  them.  Kings,  princes,  rulers,  nations,  the  great  and 
the  small,  armies,  navies,  suppliers,  and  a  host  not  numbered,  are 
against  them.  And  sure  I  am,  that  "the  old  dragon,  called  the  devil 
and  Satan  who  deceives  the  nations,''  is  against  them. 
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Still  "  those  that  be  for  us  aie  more  than  those  that  be  agunst  us." 
The  Almighty  is  with  ua.  The  Eternal  God  is  our  refuge.  Under  V8 
are  the  everlasting  arms.  Our  cause  will  preyaiL  "  If  God  be  for  us; 
who  can  be  against  us  ?"  Though  the  progress  of  peace  prindples  is 
slow,  they  are  nevertheless  sure.  Silent  as  light,  potent  as  gravity, 
and  sure  as  demonstration,  they  move  forward.  Onward,  omwabd,  is 
their  entire  history.  Onward  is  their  eternal  destiny.  They  mB 
prevail  The  eternal  fiat  has  proclaimed  it  "  God  is  love."  Peace 
is  the  central  pillar  of  His  throne ;  a  peace,  like  a  canopy  of  gjioTj, 
shall  spread  her  wings  over  his  kingdom.  "The  Prince  of  Peace" 
shall  reign.  The  thunder  of  war  shall  cease ;  its  weapons  and  its 
arts  shall  be  unknown.  The  earth  shall  rest  from  strife,  and  shall 
break  forth  into  singing.  Hold  on,  then,  soldier  of  the  cross.  Never 
yield  to  funtness  or  fear.  The  cause  is  God*i.  "  Be  steadfast 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

Titus  Coav. 

Honobda,  June,  1860. 

Mr.  C.  was  attending  the  Hawaiian  Anniversaries  in  EL  The  Be- 
port  referred  to  has  not  reached  us ;  when  it  does,  we  shall  doubtless 
lay  it  under  contribution  to  our  pages. — En. 


MISSIONAEIES  NOT  ALWAYS  EIGHT  ON  PEACE. 

The  defective  views  of  good  men  on  the  question  of  war,  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  during  the  Crimean  war.  Dr. 
Schaufler,  one  of  the  best  among  them,  preached  at  Constantinople,  ear- 
ly in  1855,  a  sermon,  in  which,  as  partly  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Evan- 
gelist, he  says,  "  Europe  has  both  the  right  and  the  duty'*  to  wage  the 
war,  and  '*  if  governments,  generals  and  soldiers  comprehended  the  en- 
tire nature  of  the  contest,  they  might  enjoy  unwavering  trust  in  a  righ- 
teous providence,  and,  like  Hezekiah,  look  up  for  angelic  help  to  smite 
the  northern  host  in  one  night" 

Mark  how  devout  and  hopeful  this  missionary  waxes.  While  scout- 
ing the  idea  of  **  the  Hussion  host  trusting  in  God  as  his  orthodox 
children,"  though  "sprinkled  by  the  priests  with  holy  water,"  he  as- 
sures us  "  God  heard  united  prayer,"  alluding  to  the  prayers  of  the  va- 
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nous  Protestant  miasionaries  in  Canstantinople  for  the  snocess  of  the 
Turkish  allies,  ''  nerved  the  arm  of  the  weary,  and  gave  yictory  to  the 
few.  ^  ^  All  is  not  gloom  in  our  religions  horizon.  Not  only  is  the 
cause  righteous,  but  it  is  borne  npon  the  hands  and  hearts  of  many 
prayerful  people,  and  much  seriousness  prevaib  in  the  army  and  navy, 
both  English  and  French.  JSfever  were  BtbleSt  Hfew^  Testaments  and 
Tracts,  better  received  than  2y  these  sturcfy  men.  The  great  fast  day  in 
England,  observed  last  year,  and  the  great  communion  day  before  the 
British  army  left  Yama,  were  omens  for  good,  and  never  did  an  army  go 
autfoUotffed  hy  mare  m  more  ardent  prayer^  than  the  ono  to  these  partly 
Among  them  are  some  men  of  true  faith  and  prayer.  Before  starting 
an  the  e3q>edition  from  here,  many  young  officers  were  received  by  eon- 
fmuxticn  into  the  Episcopal  ekwrch,  and  although  but  few  of  them  may 
have  been  men  bom  again,  still  they  did  seek  God  and  acknowledge 
Ohriet;  and  if  any  of  them  lie  buried  at  Alma,  or  Balaklava,  or  Inker- 
man,  or  Sebastopol,  Cfhristian  diarity  is  permitted  to  hope  for  their 
souls:* 

These  few  extracts  pretty  fiurly  represent  the  views  then  entertained 
not  only  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  Turkey,  but  by  nearly  all  Protes- 
tant Christendom,  respecting  a  war  now  admitted  even  by  its  own  par- 
tisans to  have  been  one  of  the  most  inexcusable,  useless  and  disastrous 
on  record ;  a  war  that  in  two  years  wasted  more  property  and  sacrificed 
more  lives,  than  the  church  of  Christ  has  spent  during  the  last  five  cen- 
turies in  evangelizing  the  heathen  world  I  Suooessfnl  as  modem  mis- 
sions have  been,  we  doubt  whether  they  all,  put  together,  have  prepar- 
ed as  many  souls  for  heaven  as  this  single  war  of  the  Crimea  was  the 
means  of  destroying ;  and  yet  here  is  an  intelligent,  devoted  missiona- 
ry, one  of  the  best  now  in  the  field,  lending  himself,  in  well-nigh  infan- 
tile simplicity  and  sincerity,  to  laud  this  very  war  as  God's  crusade 
for  the  salvation  of  Turkey  I 

How  soon  and  fast  is  this  strange  delusion  passing  away  in  fire  and 
blood.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  war  that  was  to  protect 
Christians  in  their  rights,  and  permanently  open  all  Turkey  to  a  free 
and  steadily  triumphant  gospel  ?  Let  the  scenes  of  Zaleh,  Damascus, 
and  other  parts  of  Syria  answer.  Strange  that  the  friends  and  manag- 
ers of  the  missionary  enterprize  should  ever,  after  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  the  experience  of  the  first  propagators  of  his  gospel,  look  to 
the  sword  as  a  pioneer,  an  ally,  or  even  a  reliable  protector  of  their  sa- 
cred cause. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

For  eix  or  eight  years  past  there  has  clearly  been  in  ChristentJom  an  in- 
creased proclivity  to  war.  Ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kussian 
war-fever  in  1853,  there  hat  come  over  the  nations  of  Europ>e  a  change  for 
the  worse,  a  stronger  tendency  among  them  to  mutual  sus])icion,  distrust, 
and  enmity.  Instead  of  the  spirit  of  benignity  and  love  which  Christian!^ 
enjoins  and  cherishes,  there  lias  gradually  risen  more  and  more  a  hard, 
coarse,  »emi-brutal  sentiment  that  seeks  vent  in  bluster,  menace  and  ter- 
ror, as  the  only  means  of  security  for  one  nation  against  another.  This 
state  of  things  would  seem  to  be  a  singular  instance  of  moral  retribution 
for  the  great  crime  of  Europe  in  the  Crimean  war,  whose  professed  object 
jwas  to  give  its  nations  security  in  future.  The  power  of  the  Czar  onee 
paralyzed,  the  civilized  world,  it  was  supposed*  m^ht  thenceforth  betake 
itself  without  fear,  to  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  How  strangely  has  the 
result  belied  such  a  promise  !  A  vague  dismay  or  distrust  has  ever  since 
overshadowed  the  nations  of  Europe,  till  their  state  answers  to  Job's  de- 
scription of  a  wicked  man ;  "  He  travaileth  with  pain ;  a  dreadful  sound  is 
in  his  ears ;  trouble  and  anguish  make  him  afraid." 

But,  despite  this  temporary  unhingement  of  the  public  mind,  we  see  no 
reason  to  **  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope"  in  the  great  work  of  Peace.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  even  to  the  eye  or  human  reason,  when  its  vision  is 
purged  from  prejudice  and  passion,  that  despite  a  temporary  arrest,  and 
even  what  may  appear  a  temporary  retrogression,  all  the  most  powerful  and 
.  permanent  tendencies  of  the  times  are  setting  in  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
objects  which  this  cause  seeks  to  accomplish.  Strong  as  are  the  interests 
concerned  in  promoting  a  policy  of  distrust  and  disunion  among  the  na- 
tions, there  are  agents  still  mightier  than  they,  working  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection«  Commerce  is  every  year  weaving  the  civilized  world  into  a  closer 
texture  of  unity.  Improved  means  of  communication,  leading  to  more  fire- 
-  quent  opportunities  or  intercourse,  are  helping  more  and  more  to  counter- 
Act  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  those  who  seek  to  poison  the  ears  and 
the  hearts  of  neighbor  nations  against  each  other.  Mournful  as  is  the 
perverseness  with  which  men  are  trying  to  prostitute  the  best  gifts  of  God, 
the  most  beneficent  inventions  of  science  and  art,  to  purposes  of  human  de- 
struction, we  shall  nevertheless  err,  as  Lord  Elgin  lately  remarked,^  if, in 
our  impatience  and  precipitancy,  we  lose  confidence  in  the  true  principles  of 
social  and  economical  science,  or  blind  ourselves  to  the  manifest  tendency 
-—  a  tendency  constantly  operating,  though  subject  to  oecasional  checks  and 
hindrances  —  the  manifest  tendency  of  such  discoveries  as  those  to  which 
Adam  Smith,  and  Black,  and  Watt  contributed,  to  promote  happiness  and 
good  will  among  men." 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  high-prieste  of  letters  and  reli^on,  who  ought  to 
be  the  jealous  e'uardians  of  Uiat  moral  influence  which  is  the  antagonist, 
and  is  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  vanquisher,  of  brute  force,  often 
miserably  betray  theb  trust.  Yet  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
human  reason  and  the  human  conscience,  as  they  become  more  enlighten- 
ed, will  more  and  more  revolt  against  the  brutal  follies  of  war.  The  vezj 
extravagance  of  ihe  military  furore  is  self-destructive.  The  advocates  of 
unlimited  warlike  preparations,  by  the  excessive  vehemence  with  which 
they  push  their  advantage,  are  rapidly  working  out  the  redueUo  ad  absurdr 
urn  or  their  own  system.  Above  all,  we  cherish  the  belief,  that,  notwith- 
standing some  most  disheartening  indications  to  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of 
Christianity— r  a  spirit  of  love,  of  forbearance,  of  yearning  pity,  of  mfinite 
t^ndernesji  towards  our  brother  man— is  gradually,  if  but  slowly,  beoom- 
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ing  absorbed  into  the  heart  of  sodety,  and  that  before  ha  power  the  War- 
Demon  will  have  to  retreat  further  and  further  from  the  abodes  of  ciyili*- 
ed  humanity,  and  be  driven  to  seek  refuge  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
wilderness. 

In  almost  every  point  of  view  we  may  hope.  <<  Even  in  contemplating 
this  world's  affairs,  savs  the  author  of  *  Friends  in  Council/  '*  I  think  we 
have  every  ground  for  nopefulness.  I  believe  that  a  feeling  of  pity  is  ris- 
ing slowly  in  the  heart  of  man  as  the  dew  upon  Mount  Hermon,  to  which 
the  Psalmist  likens  the  happy  state  of  those  brethren  who  dwell  together 
in  unity, — a  pity  compared  with  which  all  that  mankind  has  yet  known  of 
pity,  will  seem  hardness  of  heart ;  that  will  take  the  deepest  heed^  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  more  obscure  part  of  the  human  race  has  hitherto 
had  to  encounter  j  that  will  permeate  society  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est ;  that  will  never  rest  until  it  finds  some  cure  for  whatever  can  be  cured 
in  human  affairs ;  that  will  bury  in  oblivion  what  should  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion ;  that  will  try  to  render  all  occupations  tolerable,  and  to  some  extent 
beautiful;  and  that  will  make  universal  brotherhood  something  more  than 
a  name.  To  expect  that  great  results  of  this  kind  will  come  without  sig- 
nal and  most  alarming  interruptions,  and  without  most  perplexing  draw- 
backs, would  be  Utopian.  A  tidal  movement  of  the  kind  I  mean,^  is^  not 
easily  to  be  perceived  in  one  generation ;  but  still  I  think  some  intima- 
tions of  its  commencement  are  perceptible  in  ours."  —  Herald  of  Peace 
abridged. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  PEACE. 

DUTIES  AND  DELINQUENCIES  OF  PUBUG  TEACHERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  WAB. 

"  Eloquence,"  says  Lord  Brougham  in  his  recent  inaugaural  address  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  **  can  in  these  times  be  worthily 
employed  only  in  furthering  objects  little  known  to,  and,  if  dimly  perceived , 
little  cared  for,  by  the  masters  of  the  art  in  ancient  days — the  rights  of 
the  people,  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  their  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  refinement,  above  all,  in  maintaining  the  cause,  the  sacred 
cause,  of  Peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

Suffer  me  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  the  intimate  connection  of  this  last- 
mentioned  important  subject  with  the  education  of  youth,  the  formation  of 
their  opinions,  the  cherishing  of  right  feelings,  upon  the  merit  of  those  whose 
history  is  taught,  or  who  are  known  as  contemporaries,  at  least  as  having 
flourished  in  times  near  our  own.  Historians  and  political  reasoners,  the 
instructors  of  the  people,  have  ill-discharged  their  duty  in  this  most  impor- 
tant respect.  Paitaking  largely  in  the  illusions  of  the  vulgar  which  they 
were  bound  to  dispel,  dazzled  by  the  spectacle  of  ereat  abilities,  and  still 
more  of  their  successful  exertion,  they  have  held  up  to  admiration  the 
worst  enemies  of  mankind,  the  usurpers  who  destroyed  their  liberties,  the 
conquerors  who  shed  their  blood — men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  or  of 
fame,  made  no  account  of  the  greatest  sufferings  they  could  inflict  on  their 
fellow-creatures,  Tfaie  worst  cruelty,  the  vilest  falsehood,  has  not  prevent- 
ed the  teachers  of  the  world  from  bestowing  the  name  of  great  upon  those 
scourges,  as  if  themselves  belonged  either  to  the  class  of  ambitious]war- 
riors  and  intriguing  statesmen,  or  to  the  herd  of  ordinary  men  whom  suc- 
cessful crimes  defrauded  at  once  of  their  rights  and  their  praises  ;  and  to 
this  must  be  ascribed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  encouragement  held 
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out  to  unprincipled,  profligate  oondadt  in  those  who  have  the  dettinies  of 
ilations  in  their  hands. 

It  i^  not,  however,  by  merely  abstaining  from  indiscriminate  praise,  and 
by  dwelling  with  disproportionate  eamestnesss  upon  the  great  qualities, 
and  passing  over  the  bad  ones  of  eminent  men,  and  thus  leaving  a  false 
general  impression  of  them,  that  historians  err  and  pervert  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  mankind.  Even  if  they  were  to  give  a  careful  estimate  of 
each  character,  and  pronounce  just  judgment  upon  the  whole,  thev  would 
still  leave  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  duty  unperformed,  unless 
they  also  framed  their  narratives  so  as  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  wor- 
thies of  past  times ;  to  make  us  dwell  with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  human 
improvement ;  to  lessen  the  pleasure  too  natundlv  felt  in  contemplating 
successful  courage  or  skill,  whensoever  these  are  directed  to  the  injury  (S 
mankind ;  to  call  forth  our  scorn  of  perfidious  designs,  however  success- 
fill;  our  detestation  of  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  propensities,  however  powers 
(Vii  the  talents  by  which  their  indulgence  was  secured.  Instead  of  holding 
tip  to  our  admiration  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war/ 
it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  make  us  regard  with  unceasing  delight  the 
ease,  worth,  and  happiness  of  blessed  peace.    He  must  remember  that, 

*  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  leas  renowned  than  war's  ; ' 

and  to  celebrate  these  triumphs,  the  progress  of  science  and  of  art,  the  ex- 
tension and  security  of  freedom,  the  improvement  of  national  institutiona, 
the  diffusion  of  general  prosperity,  exhausting  on  such  pure  and  whole- 
some themes  all  the  resources  of  his  philosophy,  all  the  graces  of  his  style, 
^ving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  withoiding  aU  incentives  to  misplaced 
interest  and  vicious  admiration,  and  not  merely  by  general  remarks  on 
men  and  events,  but  by  the  manner  of  describing  the  one  and  recording  the 
other,  causing  us  to  entertain  the  proper  sentiments,  whether  of  respect  or 
interest,  of  aversion  or  indifference,  for  the  various  subjects  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Ck)nsider  for  a  moment  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  greatest  crimes  that 
afflict  humanity,  propose  to  themselves  as  their  reward  for  over-running 
other  countries  and  oppressing  their  own.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
or  of  fame,  or  of  both. 

'  He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  cull  &me  in  such  martial  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  on  lands  and  seas. 
Whatever  dime  the  san's  broad  circle  warms.' 

Unquestionably  the  renown  of  their  deeds,  their  names  being  illustrious  in 
their  own  day,  and  living  after  them  in  future  ages,  is,  if  not  the  upper- 
most thought,  yet  one  that  fills  a  large  place  in  their  minds.  Surely  if 
they  were  well  assured  that  every  writer  of  genius,  or  even  of  such  merit 
as  secured  his  paees  from  oblivion,  and  every  teacher  of  youth,  would  hon- 
estly hold  up  to  hatred  and  contempt  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  treachery, 
whatever  talents  they  might  display,  whatever  success  they  might  achieve, 
and  that  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  the  world  would  join  in  thus  de- 
testing and  thus  scorning,  it  is  not  romantic  to  indulge  a  hope  that  some 
practical  discouragement  might  be  given  to  the  worst  enemies  of  our  spe- 
cies. 

That  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  action  and  reaction  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  existence  of  the  popular  feeling  in  its  strength  beguiles  tike 
historian,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  reclaim,  he  panders  to  it.  Sound- 
er and  better  sentiments  might  gradually  be  diffused,  and  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind be  weaned  from  this  ratal  error,  of  which  the  heavy  price  is  paid  by 
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themselves  in  the  end.  But  one  consideration,  oftentimes  refened  tOf  is 
never  to  be  admitted  as  an  extenuation,  much  less  a  defence,  of  unjust 
hostilities — the  propensity  of  man  to  war,  called  the  incurable  propensity  by 
those  who  make  no  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy.  This  is  the  very  worst 
and  most  vulgar  form  of  necessity,  denying  raan^s  free-will,  and  impious- 
ly making  Heaven  the  author  of  our  guilt.  But  the  absurdity  is  ec^ual  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  pretext.  The  self-same  topic  miffht  be  used  in  ex- 
cuse or  in  palliation  oi  the  ordinary  crimes  of  pillage  and  murder. 

Surely  a  most  sacred  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  teachers  of  mankind, 
whether  historians  who  record,  or  reasoners  who  comment  upon  events,  to 
exert  all  their  powers  for  weaninff  them  from  this  fatal  delusion }  to  mark 
as  their  worst  enemies  those  who  would  cherish  the  feelings  of  mutual 
aversion  or  jealousy  between  nations  connected  bj  near  neighborhoodi 
which  makes  hostility  most  pernicious,  and  friendly  intercourse  most  bene- 
ficial ;  and,  above  all,  unceasihgly  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  contrast 
between  the  empty  renown  of  war,  with  its  unspeakable  horrors,  and  the 
solid  glory  of  p^oe,  as  real  as  its  blessings  are  substantial.  It  is  said  that 
the  present  ruler  of  France  returned  from  his  sueoeasful  eamj>aign  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sense  of  its  horrors,  and  that  his  wise  devotion  to  the 
peaceful  improvement  of  the  country  has  been  stimulated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed.  Let  us  hofe  and  trust  that  no  vUe 
batterer  will  ever  succeed  in  tempting  him  to  abandon  this  course  and  that 
ht  will  join  all  virtuous  and  rational  men  in  discountenancing  the  feelings 
whV;h,  under  his  predecessor,  were  productive  of  such  misery  to  Franee 
ftnd  V)  the  world— feelings  which  imposed  and  still  impose  upon  all  neigh- 
boring'QatioQs  the  heavy  cost  of  unceasing  watchfulness  ana  preparation* 


WBONG  PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  WAR: 

HOW  FAlt  CHBI8TIAN  MINI8TEBS  ABE  BE8F0NSIBLE  FOR  IT. 

There  is  a  joint,  though  not  equal,  responsibility  for  the  wrong  views 
prevalent  in  the  commtaity ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  force  in 
the  following  extracU  frona  the  London  Herald  of  Peace  :— 

"  It  is  our  sorrowfrd  conviction  that,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the 
ministers  ojf  religion  are  responsible  for  that  fearful  demoralization  of  the 

fmblic  sentiment,  of  which  the  late  prize-fight  demonstration  is  only  the 
ast  and  most  salient  symptom.  For  the  last  seven  years  they  have,  as  a 
body,  thrown  their  whole  influence  into  tixe  scale  in  favor  of  ideas  tending 
to  '  wars  and  fightings,'  and  the  gloiiflcation  of  brute  force.    There  is  a 


prompt, 

fist.  They  exaggerate  the  value  and  impoitance  of  animal  courage,  and 
affect  a  most  extraordinary  anxiety  to  impress  upon  men  the  necessity  of 
caring  for  and  cultivating  their  bodies.  Not  merely  as  the  body  is  the 
abode  and  the  organ  of  *  the  great  inhabitant'  w^ich  claims  kindred  with 
Ood,  but  for  its  own  sake,  as  if  muscle  were  realfy  greater  than  mind  or 
morals,  or  as  if  too  little  regard  for  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  were  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Another  method  tending  to  the  same  object,  is  to  revive  the  memory 
of,  and  invoke  the  most  fulsome  hero-worship  for,  men  in  past  times,  who 
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were  nothing  but  sheer  embodiments  of  brute  force.  They  are  for  ever 
tfdking  in  a  most  exalted  strain  of  the  Norse  Vickings  and  Sea-kings ;  a 
dass  of  men  who,  so  far  as  their  lineaments  can  be  discerned  througn  the 
mythical  gloom  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  stand  forth  as  mere  pirates 
and  freebooters,  whose  sole  delight  wait  in  battle  and  blood,  and  who  pass- 
ed through  the  world  slaughtering  and  plundering,  without  paying  the 
smallest  need  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  any  other  rule  but 
that  of 

'  the  good  old  plan, 
niatthey  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.' 

Next  In  their  estimation  and  admiration  to  these  old  giants,  are  the  men 
of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Kisabeth,  who  with 
almost  as  much  license  swept  the  seas,  intent  mainly  on  two  things,  name^ 
]y,  clutching  gold  and  killing  Spaniards.  Strange  that  Christian  ministers, 
who  profess  to  accept  as  the  highest  model  of  humanity  the  life  and  char* 
acter  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good ;  who,  when  be  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again ;  who,  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not ;  should  deem  it 
their  duty  to  hold  up  before  the  young,  as  ideals  of  heroic  manhood,  men 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  intent  upon  schemes  of  plunder 
and  revenge ! 

The  a^ve  remarks  may  apply  only  to  a  small  class  of  the  yaunper 
men  in  the  ministry ;  but  we  fear  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  majonty, 
of  class  and  age,  faiave  of  late  years  done  little  to  restrain,  but  muw*h  to 
promote,  admiradon  of  military  exploits  and  military  glory.  No  oae  who 
reads  the  New  Testament  with  an  observant  and  unprejudiced  xvind,  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  extreme  prominence  given  to  the  duty  of  cultivating 
those  dispositions  —  such  as  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  long- 
suffering,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  —  which  are  utterly  ojjpjsed  to  war. 
But  does  the  inculcation  of  these  virtues  occupy  as  prominent  a  place  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  modern  pulpit,  as  they  did  in  tte  instructions  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  aposUes  ?  We  venture  to  say  tha^f  in  pine  cases  out 
of  tea,  whm  the  question  of  peace  and  war  has  been  dismissed  in  our  pulpits^ 
wUhin  the  last  ten  years,  it  his  been  for  ike  purpose,  i^t  of  denouncing,  but 
of  defending  war,  and  that  often  by  a  grievous  perversion  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Master's  language. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  It  ig  ainelancholy  fact,  but  it  u  a 
fact,  and  it  will  answer  no  good  purpose  U  wink  at  it,  that  whenever 
bloodshed  has  been  carried  on  or  contemplated,  whether  in  Russia,  in 
India,  or  in  China,  among  the  foremost  to  vindicate  those  proceedings 
have  been  the  sworn  servants  of  the  Frince  of  Peace.  And  when  the 
movement  for  the  formation  of  Rifle  Corps  was  set  on  foot,  —  a  movement 
adapted  to  diffuse  throucrh  society  sentiments  and  habits  eminently  un- 
friendly to  the  Christian  fife,— the  clergy,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, have  put  themselves  forwara  as  its  most  conspicuous  and  not  most 
temperate  champions. 

Thus  on  all  hands  do  we  find  the  very  men  who,  by  character  and  office 
should  be  the  special  guardians  of  the  spirit  and  morality  of  the  gospel, 
strenuously,  though  it  ms^  be  unconsciously,  aiding  to  substitute  for  the 
i^orship  of  Love,  incarnate  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  confidence  in  spirit- 
ual power  which  He  taught  us  to  exercise,  that  admiration  for  military 
prowess,  and  that  reliance  on  physical  force  which  the  ancient  Paganism 
consecrated.  We  cannot  altogether  acquit  Mr.  Noel  himself," — whose 
published  letter  on  prize-fightinghad  just  been  highly  commended — "deeply 
as  we  honor  his  character,  of  some  complicity  in  this  error.    No  man 
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more  openly  helped  to  render  the  Russian  War  acceptable  and  popnlar* 
No  man  indulged  in  language  of  more  r  apturous  enthtniaam  over  the 
bloodiest  exploits  of  that  war.  And  does  Mr.  Nod  really  belieTe  that  a 
people  like  the  English,  in  whom  the  oombattive  imnulses  are  usually 
strong,  and  who  are  Tery  imperfeetly  educated,  and  sdil  more  imperfectly 
Christianised,  can  be  mads  familiar  for  years  with  tales  of  blood  and  Ten- 
geance,  over  which  they  find  their  spiritual  teachers  gloating  with  exulta- 
tion, without  having  their  moral  nature  debased  and  imbruted,  and  thus  be 
prepared  for  eagerly  welcoming  such  spectacles  of  degradation  and  brutal- 
ity as  those  whidx  he  now  bewails  P  " 


PEACE  OPERATIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Peace  is  the  great  question  all  over  EuropOi  touching  society  at  every 
point,  and  absorbing  or  subordinating  every  other  issue.  It  is  there  very 
like  the  slave  question  in  our  own  country.  It  obtrudes  itself  at  every 
turn  upon  the  public  attention,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  refuses  to  down 
at  any  man's  bidding.  With  an  issue  of  sUch  omnipresent  and  overmas- 
tering interest,  it  is  not  difficult  in  England  to  gain  the  public  ear ;  and 
a  few  extracts  from  the  late  proceedings  of  the  London  Peace  Society  will 
show  with  what  courage,  good  sense,  and  earnest,  determined  seal,  our  co- 
workers there  grapple  the  hydia : — 

1.  Suicidal  folly  of  the  wak-policy  pubsued  towabds  China. — 
Sanguine  were  the  expectations  entertained  as  to  the  advantages  to  the 
interests  of  both  commerce  and  Christianity,  from  the  concessions  wrung 
from  the  Chinese  authorities  at  the  mouth  of  the  British  cannon.  We 
were  told  exultingly  that  this  was  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  the  bar- 
barians ;  that  the  way  had  now  been  open  for  our  trade  and  our  rdigion 
by  the  only  means  by  which  that  could  effectually  be  done — by  terror  and 
coercion.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  this  spirit,  the  British  envoy,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treatv  of  Tientsin, 
entered  upon  the  mission.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  fair 
hopes  so  confidently  cherished,  have  been  once  more  suddenly  quenched  in 
blood.  Commerce,  instead  of  being  promoted,  is  seriouslv  perplexed  and 
paralysed.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  instead  of  being  helped,  has  been 
grievously  hindered  i  and  *  for  the  next  eighteen  months,'  says  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  writing  from  Hong  Kong,  *i  regard  missionary  operations 
as  pracHcaUy  closed,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  five  consular 
ports.' 

If  ever  man  bore  exnphatieally  the  character  of  an  ambassador  of  peace, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  efface  irritating  memories,  and  by  all  kindness  and 
conciliation  strive  to  establish  confidence  and  friendship  between  two 
great  empires,  such  was  the  character  sustained  by  the  British  minister, 
when  he  went  forth  to  China  as  his  Sovereign's  representative ;  but,  acting 
most  unhappily  on  the  maxim,  so  much  honored  by  certain  parties  at 
home,  that  i  hreatenings  and  terror  are  the  only  arguments  which  semi-civ- 
ilized nations  can  understand,  he  presented  himself  at  once  to  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  menace  which  such  senti- 
ments could  not  fail  to  inspire.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire  who  had  negotiated  the 
treaty,  and  who,  by  Lord  Elgin's  express  desire,  bad  remained  for  months 
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at  Shaoghae lor '  further  conference  with  our  representatives  presented 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  with  aotuaUy  a  taiger  force  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  peaoe,  than  had  been  employea  to  carry  on  the  precedinff 
war  I  insisted  upon  forciog  hia  way  by  a  particular  route  to  Pekin,  and 
recommenced  the  war  by  an  attack  upon  the  Chinese  defences,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  received  a  communication  from  a  high  officer  of 
state,  that  he  had  just  arrived  with  instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Bruce  to  China,  and  to  conduct  him  with  all  honor  to  the  ci^yitoL 
That  the  Chinese  had  no  other  than  fair  and  friendly  intentions,  had  they 
been  treated  with  ordinary  temper  and  courtesy,  is  proved  by  the  reception 
they  accorded  to  the  American  embassy  immediatdy  after  the  bloody  dis- 
aster into  which  our  envoy  had  blundered.  '  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,'  said  the  President  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 

fress, '  to  observe  that  throughout  the  whole^  transaction  they  appear  to 
ave  acted  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  United  Sates, 
and  the  conduct  of  our  minister  on  the  ocoasion  has  received  my  entire 
approbation.' 

The  Committee,  fully  convinced  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  British  envoy,  and  knowing  well  the  flagrant  and  unezpi- 
ated  wrongs  we  had  already  inflicted  upon  Ciuna,  felt  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
test against  further  persistence  in  a  policy  whidi  appeared  to  them  pregnant 
at  once  with  guilt  and  with  danger.  By  their  instructions,  therefore,  the 
Secretary  prepared  and  published  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  full  statement 
of  the  case,  drawn  from  the  official  aocuments ;  a  copy  of  which  was  for- 
warded to  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  many  of 
the  principal  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  A  large  number  of 
lectures  also  were  delivered  on  this  subject,  by  their  agents,  in  many  of 
our  towns  and  cities.  And,  finally,  a  deputation  waited  upon  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  present  a  memorial  from  the  Committee  in  which  they  re- 
spectfully represented  to  his  lordship,  not  only  the  utter  injustice  of  the 
conflict  impending  in  China,  but  the  extreme  peril  to  which  we  were  ex- 
posed, by  a  further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  or  becom  ing  entangled  in  an 
inextricable  web  of  complications  and  responsibilities  as  regards  that  vast 
empire ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  protested  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional principle  involved  in  the  act  of '  an  official  who  had  presumed  to 
usurp  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  supreme  government,  and  to  com- 
mit this  country  to  a  war  of  indefinite  extent  and  duration  without  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  and  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

2.  The  mistake  of  the  fszends  ojp  icsbions  in  beltiko  ov 
THE  8W0BD. —  We  have  observed,  with  great  sorrow  and  pain,  a  dispost* 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  friends  of  missions  in  this  country  not 
merely  to  justify,  but  to  encourage,  and  even  invoke,  acts  of  violence  and 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  government  toward  the  Chinese  and  other  races, 
on  the  mistaken,  and  surely  we  may  add  the  utterly  unchristian,  ground 
that  war  is  to  open  the  way  for  the  gospel ;  as  if  cruelty,  carnage,  and  lust, 
could  he  fitting  pioneers  for  a  religion  of  peace  and  mercy  and  brotherly 
love.  Cordially  honoring  the  work  in  whicn  those  great  associations  are 
engaged,  and  even  respecting  the  motive  by  which  their  sealous  advocates 
are  led  astray  in  this  particular  instance,  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  to 
find  open  countenance  given  from  such  «  quarter  to  the  principle  of  do- 
ing evil  that  good  may  come.  We  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  address 
to  the  directors  and  other  friends  of  bible  and  missionary  societies,  a  l^ter 
containing  a  respectful  but  esxnest  protest  against  a  doctrine  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  is  immoral  in  itself,  and  cannot  fail,  we  believe,  to  exert  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  mind  and  character  of  those  excellent  men 
themselves,  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  christianising  the 
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heathen  world*  But  we  have  seen  with  the  greatest  pleasare,  that  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  London  Missionarj  Society,  the  oireotors,  in  alluding 
to  China,  declare  their  conviction,  *  that  true  patriotism,  no  less  than 
Christian  principle,  must  inspire  the  hope  and  dictate  the  prayer  that  the 
honor  of  our  countiy,  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  goyemment,  may  be  secur* 
ed  by  wisdom  and  firmness,  forbearance  and  moderation,  rather  than  by 
martial  force  and  the  spirit  of  revenge;  and  that  the  ftiture  relations  of 
China  and  Great  Britain  may  be  those  of  mutual  truthfulness,  equity 
and  friendship. 

3.  Glimpse  at  thb  latb  Italian  wab.  -  Though  the  actual  fight* 
ing  lasted  barely  three  months^  yet  if  we  take  into  mooount,  in  addition  to 
the  numbers  acknowledged  to  hare  been  slain  in  the  horrible  human 
shambles  at  MontebeUo,  Palestro,  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  those  who 
died  of  the  diseases  which  the  war  enp^mdered,  and  those  who  afterwards 
perished  in  lingering  agony  from  their  wounds,  we  cannot  estimate  the 
toss  of  life  at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  i  while  the  cost  in 
money  to  all  Europe  occasioned  by  the  war  would  be  very  moderately 
computed  at  one  hundred  millions  sterling.  How  far  the  changes  produc- 
ed by  the  war  may  conduce  to  the  lasting  happiness  of  Italy  itself,  it  is 
far  too  early  at  present  to  judge.  But  it  is  already  obvious  enough  that 
the  reconstruction  of  Italian  nationality  by  foreign  arms,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing contributed,  as  we  were  taught  to  expect,  to  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe,  has  served  only  to  diAise  a  wide-spread  and  feverish  apprehension 
throughout  all  nations.  For  this  curse  attends  upon  all  wars,  that  the 
after-symptons  are  generally  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  Like  a  poison- 
ed anowt  the  actual  wound  it  inflicts,  deep  and  poignant  though  that  mav 
be,  is  a  small  evil  compared  with  the  ^enom  it  lodges  in  the  Sood,  which 
spreads  inflamation  tmrough  the  whole  system,  and  continually  threatens 
to  break  forth  into  new  and  more  maliffnaat  ulcers,  than  those  which  have 
been  superficially  healed  by  the  lumd  of  diplomacy. 

4.  Some  incidental  evils  fbok  the  Italian  war.  -—  One  of  these 
evfls  was  the  occasion  and  the  pretext  it  afforded  for  another  of  those  peri- 
odical panics  by  which  this  country  is  now  regularly  visited  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years.  This  gave,  as  it  no  doubt  was  intended  to  give,  a  new 
impulse  to  the  volunteer  movement,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  in 
danger  of  languishing.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  reports  of  meet- 
ings held  to  form  nfle  and  artillery  .corps, in  which  not  only  military 
officers  and  members  of  parliament,  but  ministers  of  religion,  freely  in- 
dulged in  the  most  offensive  and  irritating  imputations  against  our  neigh- 
bors, with  a  View  to  infiame  the  passions  of  the  people  to  the  fitting  point 
of  inilitary  ardor.  And  this  summons  of  peaceful  citizens  to  arms  was 
taking  place  at  the  very  dme  when  we  were  expending  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  millions  a  year  upon  our  naval  milituy  defences,  which,  if  such 
things  could  affora  security  to  a  nation,  ought  surely  to  have  made  us 
secure.  This  rage  of  soldiership  is  calculated  to  work  immense  mischief 
to  the  country,  not  only  by  diffusing  through  society  tempers  and  tastes 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  by  fomenting  be- 
tween neighboring  nations  those  feelings  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  whish  it  is 
surely  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  strive  to  allay  instead  of  exasperaiing;  by 
withdrawing  ^or  young  men  from  those  pursuits  of  self-improvement  and 
benevolent  activity  in  which  many  of  them  have  become  engaged,  into  a 
course  of  life  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  the  most  doubtful  tendency  in 
its  infiuence  on  their  habits  both  of  industry  and  of  morals ;  and  by  train- 
ing one  class  of  our  countrymen  to  Uie  use  of  arms,  which  may  hereafter 
tell  with  most  perilous  results  in  times  of  social  and  political  excitement, 
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tueh  as  have  oftan  paaaed  oTei  tfaia  oouatnr  witbia  eompaxatiTely  few 
vears,  and  may  eauly  aQ4  tooa  reeiir^  and  whan  these  amateur  soldiers^ 
iiabituated  to  the  employment  of  deadly  weapons,  but  under  imperfect 
miUtary  discipline  and  restraint^  ace  IflLclv  agtun^  as  we  know  they  have 
done  before,  to  turn  against  their  humbler  feUow-citizens  those  arms  which 
they  profess  to  take  up  for  their  defence ;  and  thus  introduce  into  England 
those  violent  and  saqgukiasiy  political  conflicts  from  which,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  wq  haye  been  hitherto  haf^jdly  exeivpt,  and  exempt,  as 
one  principal  reason,  because  our  people  have  not  been  trained  to  military 
hibits  and  the  use  of  arms. 

5.  Fbxpabatzoxs  fob  WA&.  ^  It  is  obviona  that  what  jemmcdiaes 
the  peace  of  S«rope  more  than  any  othto  cause*— mcoe  taan  all 
other  causes  combined — is  that  system  of  rivalry  in  annaments  with 
which  the  great  govemments  meaace  each  other,  amid  perpetual  prc^ea* 
aions  of  amity  and  fiiandship.  This  system  is  now  aoqumng  propardons 
so  enormous,  and  developiag  itself  with  sudi  apalHng  rapidity,  aa  to  fill  the 
minds  of  al)  thou^htM  men  with  dkmay.  In  oar  own  ooontry  eepedally 
this  demand  for  increased  forces  has  become  a  pesfeet  diseaae.  Within 
fifteen  years  we  have  doubled  our  milita37  expenditure,  and,  if  the  princi- 
ple on  which  we  and  other  nationa  have  been  acting  is  the  right  one,  we 
must  inevitably  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  doubling  our  expenditure  for  every 
fifteen  years  to  come.  This  prodigioua  growth  in  the  cost  of  our  warlike 
establishment  far  outstrips  the  growth  of  the  nationai  wealth,  unexampled 
as  that  is  in  the  historv  of  the  world«  ^Between  the  ^ears  1853  and 
1859,'  said  the  Chancellor  €i  the  Exchequer  in  introducing  his  budget, 
*  while  the  national  wealth  grew  at  the  rate  of  16i  per  cent.,  the  national 
expenditure  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  58  per  cent*' 

And  what  is  speeiallv  deserving  of  notice  is  this,  that  in  the  midst  of| 
this  extravagant  outlay  for  armed  defences,  so  far  firom  enjoying  the  sense 
of  security,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  arc  told  we  must  submit  to  these 
sacrifices,  that  just  in  proportion  aa  our  establiBhments  are  enlarged,  do 
our  panics  seem  to  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  the  fact,  that  at  this  very  moment,  when  we  are  expending  thirty 
millions  a  year  for  national  insuraooe,  as  it  is  called,  and  while  we  are 
boasting  of  100,000  volunteers,  the  press  is  teeming  with  pamphlets  from 
military  and  other  authorities,  deckring  that  the  country .  is  absolutely 
defenceless,  and  proposing  further  measures,  which,  if  canred  out,  would 
involve  an  expenditure  in  comparison  with  wluch  cur  present  eatimatea 
would  be  a  mere  trifle. 

By  their  lectures  and  publications,  therefore,  the  committee  have  labored 
to  expose  the  ruinous  folly  of  this  system,  and  to  incite  the  nation  to  de- 
mand that  the  government  should  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  other 
governments  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  France,  with  a  view  to  a  mutual 
and  simultaneous  red!uction  of  those  armaments  which  are  weighing  down 
the  people  so  oppressively,  and  keeping  the  whole  civilized  world  in  a  state 
of  constant  irntation  and  disquietuc^.  It  appears  to  them  that  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  is  now  opened  for  some  such  measure  as  between  ua 
and  Our  nearest  neighbors.  I'he  Treaty  of  Commerce  recently  concluded 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cobden  will  beyond  all  question  immensely  mul- 
tiply and  extend  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  two  countries,  and 
thereby,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  John  Russell, '  tend  to* lay  broad  and 
deep  foundations  in  common  interest,  and  in  friendly  intercourse,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  amicable  relations  that  so  happily  exist  between  the 
two  countries,  and  thus  make  a  provision  for  the  future  which  will  pro> 
gressively  become  more  and  more  solid  and  efficacious. 
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<<8aeh  being  the  ease,  why  should  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  ooaeto 
some  common  accord  for  axresting  that  insane  ziyalry  in  anns  which  onlj 
shows  Tear  by  year  '  increase  of  appetite  by  what  it  feeds  on«'  '  Let  US|* 
to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Mi.  D'Isreali  uttered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Jolv,  ^  let  us  terminate  this  disastrous  ajrstem  of  wild  ex^ 
penditure,  by  mutua&y  s^eeing,  with  no  hTpocrisy,  but  in  a  manner  and 
luuier  circumstances  whicn  admit  of  no  doubts — by  the  reduction  of  arma* 
ments, — ^that  peace' is  really  our  policy;  and  then  the  xwht  hon.  gentler 
man,  the  dumcellor  of  the  ExchequeTy  may  look  forward  with  no  appr^ 
hension  to  his  next  budget,  and  £n^and  may  witness  the  teiminatiAn  ot 
the  income  taz.^ 
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COST  OP  WAR  RREPARATIONB  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this  with  accuracy,  because  somegoremments 
publish  no  financLal  statement  and  others  only  such  as  would  seem  intend- 
ded  on  puipose  to  confuse  and  baffle  inquiry.  We  subjoin,  ohieiy  from 
the  London  Hemld  of  Peace,  as  near-  an  approximadon  of  the  truth  aa 
possible.  It  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Almanach  de  Oofhatov  1860, 
which  professes  to  give  the  latest  budget  of  each  country  that  has  been 
madepublici  but  it  has  nothing  later  to  present  to  us  in  regard  to  iSuasia 
than  the  aeoonnt  of  1862*  We  think  the  marvel  to  most  readers  will  be, 
how  it  is  possible  that  the  charges  are  not  much  larger  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  countries  enumerated,  considering  the  immensity  of  the  forces  they 
maintain.    The  estimates  are  very  moderate* 

Austxia £10,689,002 

Bavaria 756,325 

Belgium .• 1,282,775 

Bremen 104,915 

Denmark l,3S2i982 

France    » 18,558,475 

Frankfort 41,105 

OreatBritain 80,000,000 

Hanover 404,077 

Hesse,  Electoral 172,443 

Ionian  Isles 25,000 

HoUand  1,611,719 

Rome     401,177 

Portugal , 893,996 

Pruswa • 5,108,372 

Russia 15,419,400 

Sardinia 1,491,545 

Sexe-Royal 256,570 

Spain 4<661,236 

Sweden  and  Norway 994,040 

Switaerland  . . .  • , 86,440 

Tuskany 260,072 

Turkey 8,140^660 

Total £97,742,326 
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SeTeral  ttates  of  considerable  fniportance  aie  ahogether  omitted  from 
.the  abore  list,  each  as  Naples,  Greece,  &e.,  together  with  most  of  the 
smaller  X^erman  and  Italian  states,  though  all  these  possess  armies.  We 
may  Terr  safely  assume,  that  tiie  combined  military  ezpenditore  of  all  the 
autes  absent  from  this  list,  cannot  be  less  than  £2,268,684,  which  ii  all 
that  is  required  to  make  up  the  total  annual  oostoi  European  armaments 
to  £100,000,000.  An  immense  aggregate,  yet  dearly  much  bebw  the 
truth,  as  it  eiiows  to  eadi  of  the  supposed  four  mfllion  standing  wairiois 
in  Eurcme,  only  twenty-fire  pounds  sterling ;  a  sum  that  cannot  possiblj 
eover  alfthe  expenses  <»  pay,  food,  dothing,  eq^ui^ment,  ammunition,  forti* 
fication,  and  the  nameless  other  expenditures  mcident  to  the  military  pre- 
parations. We  lately  saw  an  estimate,  that  eyery  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  goTemnMnt,  cost  no  less  than  $800  a  year,  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  above  calculation  for  Europe. 

All  thiS)  however,  represents  only  the  direct  cost  which  the  people  of 
Europe  have  to  pay  for  the  support  of  war  establishments.  It  by  no 
means  represents  all  the  loss  which  sedety  sustains  from  these  immense 
armaments.  To  get  at  this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  4,000,000  able-bodied  men  withdrawn  from  aU  the  occupations 
of  productive  industry.  For  the  soldier  produces  nothing,  but  hdps  to 
consume  the  productions  of  other  men,  A  very  simple  uluslntioD  will 
brixijg;  this  matter  home  to  the  plainest  understanding.  Let  us  suppose  a 
frunily,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  four  or  five  children,  all  of  whom, 
bdng  of  age  to  work,  bring  the  wages  of  their  Isbor  into  the  common  do- 
mestic stock.  But  one  of  thesons  is  disabled  by  sickness,  or  beeomesin- 
sane ;  and,  to  make  the  analogy  closer,  let  us  imagine  his  insanity  to  tske 
the  form  of  a  violent  fear  of  murder  and  robbery,  which  leads  lum  to  buy 
muskets  and  pistols,  and  to  consume  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  in 
order  to  firighten  away  the  thieves.  It  is  dear  that  the  fitinily,  to  whom 
this  unfortunate  man  bdongs,  is  poorer,  notmerdy  by  the  amount  it  costs 
to  support  him,  and  to  pay  for  his  monomaniac  extravagance  in  fire-arms 
and  gun*powder,  but  by  the  amount  of  wages  he  was  accustomed  to  earn, 
but  which  are  now  lost  to  the  family. 

So  it  is  in  the  larger  family  of  nations.  If  four  millions  of  men,  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life,  are  taken  away  from  ail  industrid  oceupatiocs  to 
nandle  arms,  this  cannot  be  dcme  without  inflicting  an  immense  loss  on  the 
rest  of  the  community.  It  would  be  imposdble  to  estimate  the  average 
value  of  these  mens'  labor  at  less  than  £15  a  year  each.  This,  multiplied 
be  4,000,000  would  give  a  totd  of  £bU,0O0,00O,  which,  added  to  the  direct 
cost  of  armsmeats  already  stated,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £160,- 
000,000,  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  to  pay  annually  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  threatening  and  defying  each  other,  and  bdng  ready  at  tlie  mo- 
ment to  fight  each  other  when  it  suits  their  governments  to  fisli  out. 

But  we  must  remember  that  this  burden,  jffodigious  as  it  ii,  is  not  all 
that  the  war-system  imposes*  upon  the  people.  It  may  be  confidently  saidy 
that,  but  for  wars  and  military  esti^lishments,  there  would  not  have  been 
at  this  day  a  single  penny  of  debt  owing  by  any  nation  in  Europe  i  for 
though,  in  a  few  very  rare  instanoesi  some  portions  of  the  loans  by  which 
the  existing  debts  have  been  created,  may  have  been  applied  to  other  than 
direct  military  objects,  yet  it  was  simply  because  the  ordinary  resources  of 
Slate  had  be«n  already  absorbed  in  this  bottomless  abyss  of  expense,  thai 
It  became  necessary  to  borrow  for  other  purposes.  All  this  mighty  incum- 
brance resting  on  the  heart  of  nations,  may  be  most  fdrly  put  at  the  door 
of  the  war-system. 

How  much  does  all  this  amount  to  P  As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to 
asoertdn,  it  is  as  follows : — 
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Great  Britain £868,000.000 

France • 376,966,650 

Auitria 239,164,117 

Rusria 126,867,409 

Spain 163,946,394 

Holland 90,628,662 

Prussia , . . .  40,000,000 

Sardinia 27,080,809 

Belmnm 26,146,214 

Naples     20,210,946 

Portugal 19,122,800 

Roman  States 17,162,000 

Bavaria 14,117,000 

Denmark 13,641,666 

Greece    •% 8,260,000 

Baden 7,000,000 

Saxony    6,417,228 

HanoTer 6,706^11 

Turkey    .* 6,000,000 

Wurtemburg 4,036,309 

Hamburg 3,988,086 

Brunswick • 966,662 

Saxe-Weimar 881/)00 

Nassau 860,000 

Parma 692,000 

Saxe-Meiningen   646,269 

Frankfort    494,683 

Sweden 460/)00 

Saxe-Altenburg 364,724    . 

Saxe-Coburg  Gotha 289,667 

Oldenburg 240,000 

Switserland   160,000 

£2,077,326,126 

Now,  these  war-debts  of  Europe,  amoundng  to  more  than  two  thou- 
PAND  MILLIONS  STERiJKO,  entail  su  annual  ch^o'ge,  in  interest  and  cost  of 
management,  of  at  least  £80,000,000.  If  we  add  this  to  the  sum  already 
coniputed  for  military  establishments,  and  loss  of  labor,  it  will  give  a  total 
of  j£240,000,000,  as  tne  oblation  which  European  nations  have  to  offer 
eoery  year  on  the  altar  of  Moloch. 

We  have  do  heart  to  push  these  startlingfacts  into  the  multitude  of  ap- 
plications of  which  they  are  capable.  Twelve  hundred  hillioxb  of 
DOLLARS  wasted  everr  year  by  Europe  aK)ne  for  war-purposes  in  a  time  of 
peace !  The  sum  well-nigh  baffles  conception.  Between  three  and  four 
millions  a  day  \  more  eoery  day  than  the  whole  Christian  church  are  now 
giving  in  a  year  to  evangehxe  tne  heathen  world ! 


The  Recruitino  Sebtice.— It  seems  almost  incredible,  yet  is  none  the 
less  a  fact,  that  of  twentv  thousand  persons  who  apnlied  for  enlistment  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  only  eighteen  hundred  were  physically  Qualified  for  admis* 
sion !  Nine  tenths  phyHcaUy  unfit  for  the  service  I  Not  more  than  one 
in  nine  of  the  applicants  is  accepted !  This  shows  with  what  care  war 
picks  out  its  tools  for  the  work  of  blood. 
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BESULT  OF  THE  CIUMEAN  WAlt  ON  ^^^ 

'<  The  presenration  of  the  Turkish  emp&e,"  wyn  the  London  Herald  o' 
Peace, "  cost  England  £100,000,00,  and  50,000  human  lives,  besides  the 
fearful  demoralisation  of  the  public  sentiment,  so  apparent  in  every  direc- 
tion, from  which  we  shall  not  recover  for  half  a  century.  It  ledt  also,  to 
most  of  those  European  complications  which  have  kept  us  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual disquietude  ever  since.  And  with  what  result  f  With  die  result 
of  consigning  the  Christians  in  this  Turkish  Empire  to  massacre  and  con- 
fiscation, and  propping  up,  by  artificial  means,  an  execrable  despotism 
which  is  rotten  to  the  core.** 

But  let  us  hear  the  Times  on  this  ouestioa  :**<  No  one  who  has 
watched  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  during  the  last  four 
years,  c«n  have  doubted  that  the  time  must  shortly-  come  when  its 
affairs  would  once  more  engage  the  attention  of  Eur<^.  All  that  the 
last  war  effected,  was  to  preserve  the  actual  territoiy  of  the  Sultan 
from  the  grasp^  of  Eussia ;  it  changed  aothiog,  re-establiahed  nothing, 
made  no  reoonciliationa  between  rival  creeds,  gave  no  securities  for  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  weakened  in  no  way  the  animosities  of  the 

governed.  War,  indeed,  eddom  confers  mordd  hemftU  on  a  commumiv ; 
ut  that  of  1854  has  not  even  stren^ened^the  material  resouroes  of  the 
Ottoman  State.  The  Sultan  has  gained  something  by  the  weakening  of 
his  antagonist ;  Sebastopol  has  been  dismantled,  tli^  Black  Sea  fleet  des* 
troyedy  and  the  Russian  is  bound  by  treaty  to  advance  no  fiirther  than  the 
Pruth,  and  has  given  up  her  protectorate  over  Servia.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Mussulmans  have  lost  their  fleets ;  the  army,  which  it  took  so 
^many  vears  to  create,  has  been  sadly  diminished ;  the  credit  of  the  State 
is  hardly  aofficient  for  another  loan ;  the  ruling  race  is  discouraged,  and 
would  iixid«rgo  anything  rather  than  invite  again  the  assistance  of  its 
Western  allies ;  while  the  Christians,  both  Catholic- and  Greek,  are  more 
than  ever  emboldened  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  their  masters. 

'  The  Hatti  Humayoun,  which  was  published  by  the  Sultan  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  has  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  Sultui's 
intentionSi  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  any,  may  have  been  good  ;  but  he  can 
act  only  where  his  authority  is  regarded,  which  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is 
hardly  beyond  the  gates  of  Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  Within  the  capi- 
tal, and  one  or  two  trading  cities,  justice  may  be  effectually  administered ; 
but  even  there  tins  result  is  due  less  to  the  commauds  of  the  Sultan,  than 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  Ambassadors  and  consuls.  In  the  rural  districts 
thinffs  go  on  as  before.  It  would  be  as  usefid  to  forbid  the  hawks  to  prey 
on  the  sparrows  as  to  command  t|^e  Mussulman  population  to  abstain  from 
ill-using  and  occasionally  plundering  some  classes  of  the  Christians.  Al- 
thoueh  the  latter  as  a  body,  relying  on  French  or  Bussian  protection,  take 
delight  in  bearding  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  habitually  use  the  cry  of 
persecution  to  obtain  advantage  over  their  Mussulman  neighbors,  yet 
there  is  a  class  of  Christian  peasantry,  both  in  Boumelia  and  Asia  Minor, 
whom  centuries  of  oppression  have  reduced  to  the  nature  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Among  a  people  so  depressed  and  disheartened  that  a  full-grewn 
man  will  mn  from  a  Turkish  boy  whd  is  pelting  him  with  stones,  and  a 
whole  vUlage  will  see  their  houses  piilied  down  over  their  heads  by  a  fian- 
atical  rabble  without  a  thought  of  resistance,  such  a  document  as  the  Haiti 
Humayoun  is  of  little  use.  La«ls  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  moral  feel- 
ing of  those  whom  they  are  meant. to  control,  or  the  administration  of  stem 
justice  by  tJie  magistrate.    Neither  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  Turkish  nroTinoes.  The  MuMnlmant  look  on  the  ChriKtiaaa  as  a  Caro- 
lina planter  looks  on  a  negro,  md  a  Turkish.  Cadi  very  much  resembles 
the  same  planter  when  a  case  of  beating  a  negro  by  one  of  his  own  friends 
Is  brought  before  him*' "  ..... 

Sudi,  or  even  worse,  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  war  which  so  many 
honest  but  misguided  Chritftians  hailed  six  years  ago  as  opening  a  new  and 
brighter  era  for  Turkey ;  as  the  harbinger  of  full  toleration  for  Christians, 
and  for  missionary  operations.  What  a  rebuke  for  our  reliance  upon  the 
sword  in  the  work  of  eonTertfaig  the  nations  to  a  religion  of  peace,  one  of 
whose  first  warnings  was,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  (  for  they  that  take  the 
sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 


Thb  laugh  at  England's  FANiOr— We  are  glad  to  see  the  general 
ridicule  thrown  upon  the  solemn  and  prompous  parade  of  England  to  pre- 
pare for  self-defence.  It  look*  to  **  outside  barbarians  *'  Tery  like  a  na-^ 
tional  phrensy  bordering  on  idmcy,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  strong, 
manly  character  she  has  heretofore  shown* 

**  The  London.  Journals,  particularly  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Post, 
have  made  themselTes  ridiculous  by  their  jubilant  exultation  and  grand- 
iloquence in  regard  to  the  late  review  of  20,000  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  French  papers  are  astonished  at  such  fuss  and  narade  over  what  to 
them  would  be  but  a  common,  every  day  spectacle,  and  do  not  understand 
why  the  London  journals  indulge  in  so  much  self-complacencv  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  bid  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  the  military  prowess  of  ^  the  British 
{>eople.  If  anvthing  could  induce  them  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
ana,  these  ridiculous  demonstrations  and  threatenings  would  lead  them 
quickly  to  attempt  the  work.  Nor  are  the  newspanera  the  only  ones  who 
have  made  themselves  ridiculous  on  this  review ;  lor  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, in  a  late  speech  alluded  to  it,  and  said  the  Ambassador  of  France 
candidly  avowed  that  he  never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  in  his  life !  The 
London  times  would  be  the  first  to  pointy  out  the  ridiculous  figure  toe 
should  make  in  getting  up  a  naval  review  of  half  a  dozen  mgates, 
talking  pompously  about  it,  and  bidding  England  look  at  our  powerful 
defences ;  yet  such  a  farce  would  be  quite  as  sensible  as  the  parade  made 
of  this  Hyde  Park  review  in  its  rivalry  with  the  soldiery  of  France."— 
BosUm  Tfxtvdkr. 


A  SCENE  nf  THE  LiFS  OF  BuBNS  —  Ths  Pad  foteping  over  the^  do* 
meMtic  8ufferinff9  of  War.  —  When  ouite  younfft  Bobert  Bums  visited, 
in  company  with  others,  the  house  of  the  phuosoptier  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson, 
Scotland.  In  the  nidst  of  the  conversation,  Bursa  turned  itway  to  exam- 
ine a  painting  that  hung  on  the  wall,  representing  a  dead  soloier  on  the 
ground,  with  his  wife  and  child  lamenting  over  him,  and  these  lines  of 
Langhome  inscribed  below,  on  reading  which  the  young  poet  Wept  : 

"  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Mlnden^s  plain , 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  for  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o*er  her  babe,  her  eye  disolved  hi  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  mUk  he  drew ; 
*  Sad,  moumfol  presage  of  bis  ftiture  years,^ 

The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears." 
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MELIORATIONS  OP  WAR. 

"  The  barbarities  committed  by  the  Drases  in  Syria  help  us  to  realize 
the  cruelty  of  anexent  warfare.  Among  dviliaed  nations  war  has  become  a 
scienoe,  and  is  regulated  by  a  recognised  code,  and  by  public  opinion ;  but 
ancient  warfare  was  often  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  the  citU  war  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  Striking  illustrations  of  this  are  furnished  upon  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  where  battle  scenes  are  recorded  or  described.  In  the  Behis* 
tun  Inscription,  (found  upon  a  hijrh  rock  at  Behistun,  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Media,)  Darius  thus  descnoes  his  treatment  of  captiyes.  '  I  sent  an 
army  by  which  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought  before  me.  I  ad  off 
both  hi8  nosef  and  Jda  eartt  and  his  tongue^  and  I  led  him  away  captive.  He 
was  kept  chained  at  my  door.  All  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  Afterwards 
I  crucified  him  at  Agbatana.'  (Similar  inscriptions  are  found  elsewhere, 
in  nearly  the  same  words,  thus  showing  the  uniformity  of  these  usages.) 
A  sculptured  temple  in  Egypt  represents  a  great  heap  of  human  handb  as 
the  tribute  paid  to  a  king,  and  also  illustrates  1  Sam.  XTiiL  26." — Indq^. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us,  amid  the  more  human  usages  of  mod- 
em warfare,  to  conceive  it  as  it  was  practiced  in  ancient  times.  The  cus- 
tom even  now  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  ^  but  it  has  already  lost 
more  than  half  its  pristine  horrors,  and  undergone  changes  much  great- 
er than  would  now  suffice  to  abolish  it  entirely.    Its  former  atrocities  are 

well  nigh  incredible.  Belligerents  employed  whatever  means  would  best 
answer  their  purposes  of  conquest,  plunder,  or  revenge.  They  poisoned 
not  only  their  weapons,  but  wells,  and  butchered  men,  women  and  children, 
without  distinction  or  mercy.  They  spared  none.  Prisoners  they  either 
massacred  in  cold  blood*  or  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  i  and, 
when  unable  to  reduce  a  fortified  place,  they  would  sometimes  collect  be- 
fore it  a  multitude  of  their  victims,  and,  putting  them  all  to  the  sword, 
leave  their  carcases  unburied,  that  the  stench  might  compel  the  garrison  to 
retire ! 

Such  was  ancient  warfSare.  Atrocities  like  these  were  practiced  even  by 
the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  Greece  and  Rome.  At  Rome,  pris- 
oners were  either  sold  as  slaves,  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure,  slavery  being 
a  merciful  substitute  for  the  latter.  Kings  and  nobles,  women  and  children 
of  high  birth,  chained  to  the  victor's  car,  were  dragged  in  triumph  through 
her  streets,  and  then  doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  or  left  to  end  their  days  in 
hopeless  bondage;  while  others,  leu  distinguished,  were  compelled  as 
gladiators  to  butcher  one  another  for  the  amusement  of  Roman  citiiens. 

What  a  contrast  is  here  to  modern  warfieure !  Against  such  practices  all 
Christendom  would  now  cry  out,  as  intolerable  outrages ;  and  the  present 
war-system  is  itself  a  standing  proof  of  the  progress  made  towards  abol- 
ishing the  whole  custom,  much  more  than  half  the  work  of  its  entire  aboli- 
tion already  accomplished. 
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EFFECTS  OF  WAR  OX  MI88IOXABY  OPERATIONS. 

"  The  war,^  says  Rev.  W.  W.  Thompson,  one  of  our  missioBaries  in  Sy- 
ria, "  has  desolated  alnMwt  the  entire  field  of  our  missionar]^  operations. 
The  church  at  Hasbeiya  is  burnt,  and  the  Protestant  community  destroyed 
in  the  general  destruction  of  the  town  and  massacre  of  the  Christian  ponu- 
lation.  The  Sidon  station  is  suspended.  Mr.  Ford  has  removed  to  tnis 
place  —  Mr.  Eddy  gone  to  America.  The  station  of  Deir  d  Kamar  is 
dead;  the  missionary  is  sayed,  and  has  gone  to  Abich.  The  station  at  the 
Beik  is  suspended,  and  Mr.  Bliss  and  ^e  yonnc  ladies  of  the  female  semi- 
nary, have  fled  to  Beirut,  and  are  now  here.^  Mr.  Calhoun  is  to  disband  the 
seminary  at  Abich,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  descend  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Brother  VTilson  has  abandoned  Hems  and  come  to  Tripoli. 
We  shall  probably  shut  up  our  press  to-day,  and  put  our  larse  property 
ih^e  in  the  best  position  we  can  for  any  coming  emergency.  Onr  schools 
are  all  dispersed,  and  we  are  just  holding  on  to  the  fragments  of  our  mis- 
sion to  see  what  the  Lord  intends  to  do  with  us." 

Here  is  an  epitome  of  what  war  does  with  aU  efforts  to  save  men,  wheth- 
er in  Syria,  India,  or  any  part  of  Christendom  itself.  The  work  of  their 
preparation  for  heaTcn  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  war ;  and,  if  this  master- 
device  of  the  devil  for  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls,  were  to  become  strictly 
universal,  a  chronic  state  of  human  society  all  over  the  earth,  it  would 
ring  the  knell  of  of  a  world's  hopes  for  eternity. 

With  such  facts  as  ihese  before  them,  will  Christians  still  neglect  the 
cause  of  Peace,  and  undervalue  its  xndispeMiMe  agency  in  the  great  work 
of  reclaiming  a  lost  race  to  God  and  heaven  P  They  may,  if  they  choose ; 
but  bitter  experience  will  in  time  teach  them  their  folly ;  for  the  laws  of 
providence  and  of  the  human  mind  forbid  the  hope  of  a  world*s  salvation, 
under  any  influences  except  such  as  are  found  only  in  a  state  of  peace. 

Effects  of  Wab  on  Business  and  Societt.— "In  Beyroot,"  savs  a 
letter  to  the  London  News,  July  15,  *'  the  panic  amongst  the  native  Chris- 
tians has  been  something  fearful  yesterday  and  to-day.  They  are  embark- 
ing by  hundreds  in  the  Afferent  merchant  steamers  to  Alexandretta,  Alex- 
andria, Corfu,  Malta,  and  even  for  England.  Nearly  all  the  French  and 
English  merchants  are  sending  away  their  families  to  Europe.  All^  trade 
is  stopped  for  the  present  Syria  has  had  a  blow  f^om  which  she  will  not 
recover  for  sixty  years.  Men  who  were  yesterday  wealthv,  are  now,  owing 
to  these  disturbances,  and  the  bad  faith  shown  by  the  Turkish  government, 
beggars.  Six  weeks  oommeroial  bills  used  to  be  ^d  at  maturity,  as  puno- 
tajSSy  in  Beyroot  as  in  London ;  now  a  bill  due  is  a  bill  protested.  Na- 
tive merchants  shut  up  their  maffazines  and  are  off. 

"In  Beyroot  the  English  and  Americans  have  formed  a  ftmd  to  relieve 
the  poor  who  have  fled  to  this  place  in  thoonnds.  The  French  have  done 
the  same.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  relieved  hundreds  every  day  with 
food.  The  French,  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  consuls,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  American  missionaries,  who  daily  feed  300  people)  give 
bread,  cooked  meat,  rice,  clothes,  &c,  to  several  hundreds  of  these  poor, 
starved,  burnt-out  peasants.  All  the  medical  men  have  attended  to  their 
wounds  and  sickness  gratis,  and  even  the  orews  of  her  majesty's  ships,  as 
well  as  the  IVench,  have  contributed  their  mites.  But  how  gigantic  must 
be  this  misery,  considering  that  there  are  150  Christian  villages  burnt,  and 
75,000  Christians  without  nome  or  bread ! " 
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WARtN  SYRIA. 

r 

Tbe  troubles  i&  Syria,  improperly  tailed  warfare  to  ftiHy  reported  by  the 
press,  secular  as  trdOi  religions,  that  we  find  little  occasion  to  fill  our  own 
pages  with  the  revolting  details,  and  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  some 
facts  and  views  not  so  likely  to  reach  the  public  through  these  popular 
channels 

There  is  mystery  still  hanging  over  this  whole  afiahr ;  but  some  points 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained,  like  the  following  >-^ 

1.  It  is  a  local,  hereditary  feud,  partly  political,  but  chiefly  religious,  be- 
tween certain  tribes  or  religious  sectSi  contending  for  the  mastery ;  and  in 
the  struggle,  the  Druses  have,  by  their  forecast,  skill  and  daring,  ^ 
nmphed  over  the  party  that  are  called  Christians. 

2.  In  the  origin  of  this  contest,  and  in  the  means  contemplated  in  its 
prosecution,  the  parties  were  boih  wrong.  We  may  caU  one  of  these  par- 
ties Christians,  if  we  choose ;  but  they  have  fbrthe  most  part  evinced  hith- 
erto scarce  one  particle  of  die  gospel  in  their  conduct  Their  religion,  as 
illustrated  by  them,  is  a  Hbel  on  the  gospel. 

8.  These  ChrisHotu  seem  very  much  to  have  brought  these  evils  upon 
themselves.  They  took  the  sword,  and  they  have  miserably  perished  by 
the  sword.  They  did  not  aot  «s  Christians  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  directly  the  reverse. 

4.  While  everything  in  our  power  ought  to  be  done  for  their  relief,  we 
should  take  good  heed  not  to  concur  or  sympathise  in  the  utterly  antt* 
Christian  spirit,  principles  and  habits  which  have  provoked  this  terrible 
vengeance. 

5.  We  see  here  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Russian  war,  from 
which  so  much  was  once  expected,  is  likely  to  recoil  more  and  more  upon 
the  progress  of  a  pure  gospel  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  bitter  lesson,  hard  and 
slow  to  be  learned  {  but  we  think  Christians  nmttf  sooner  or  later,  leam  to 
rely,  in  their  work  of  evangelising  the  nations,  on  moral,  peaceful  means 
aUmet  and  the  sooner  they  learn  this,  and  put  it  in  practice,  the  better. 

We  say  this  the  more  readily  and  earnestly  from  finding  that  professed 
Christians,  special  friends  of  the  missionary  movement  in  Turkey,  are  call- 
tng  for  toarlthe  means  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  publicly  recom* 
mending  our  own  government  to  despatch  war-ships  to  the  scene.  Is  this 
like  Christ  and  his  apostles  P  Does  it  sound  like  the  Saviour  before  Fi* 
late, ''  My  kingdom  ii  not  of  this  worid ;  if  it  were^  then  would  my  servants 
Jlght;"  and  not  rather  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  whispering  along  the  ranks  ct 
his  Ironsides,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  **  Trust  in  God,  brethren,  ctnd  fteep 
your  powder  dry  !  ^  What  a  burlesque  on  the  gospel,  a  point  blank  con* 
tradiction  of  Christ,  and  yet  a  saying  which  many  Christians  are  wont  to 
repeat  with  a  smaek  akin  to  that  of  a  dog  lapping  blood.  Nor  is  this  lan- 
guage a  whit  too  severe  for  the  case,  as  we  could,  if  we  had  space,  show  by 
a  superabundance  of  facts. 
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COMMENTS  ON  HARPER'S  FERRY  AFFAIR. 

Our  last  niunbcr,  deroted  necessarily  to  our  lata  amuTenary,  did  not 
allow  US  to  resume  this  subject  till  now  {  and,  on  lodiing  orer  Uie  aiticlea 
sent  us,  we  find  that  they  require  only  a  little  explanation  to  obTiate  the 
di£Sculties  suggested.  One  correspondent*  indeed^  took  the  occasion  to 
present,  somewhat  in  detail,  yiews  of  much  importance,  that  may  perhaps 
appear  at  some  future  time ;  but  a  Tery  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  set  oor- 
Bt  Ives  right  in  this  particular  case  before  friends  so  intelligent  and  able. 

1.  The  right  otpeacrfMy  changing  a  goTemment  seems  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  claim  of  oyertuming  it  by  vioUid,  UUgal  means.  The  former  we 
deem  a  clear  right,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  gospel ;  but  for  the  lat« 
ter  we  find  not  the  lightest  warrant  in  the  New  Testament.  ^  The  right 
of  revolution,''  involving  the  right  of  war  for  the  purpose,  is  a  dogma  no- 
where sanctioned,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  gospel ;  and  it  was  only  against 
this  dogma,  and  its  practical  applicatbn,  that  we  mcideniaUy  directed  our 
remarks. 

2.  It  is  an  entire  misconception  to  suppose  that  we  meant  to  justify  any 
of  the  slight,  partial  rebellions  or  insurrections,  like  that  of  Shay  or  Dorr, 
which  have  occurred  here  since  our  Revolution.  We  deem  them  all 
wrong ;  hut  we  meant  to  say,  and  still  say,  that  they  rested  on  the  same 
principle  with  our  own  great  rebellion — ^the  claim  of  a  people  to  overthrow 
their  government  by  violence.  The  use  of  morale  peac^vl  means  the 
gospel  does  allow,  if  it  does  not  even  rt  quire,  to  shake  off  an  unjust,  op- 
pressive government ;  but  it  does  not  sanction  violenee  and  bloodshed  for 
the  purpose.  Here  is  the  only  point  in  dispute  between  us,  if  there  be 
any  at  all }  and  on  this  we  must  adhere  to  o<ur  position,  that  the  gospel 
teaches  us  to  bear  the  evils  of  wrong  government  until  they  can  be  reme* 
died  by  peaceful  means. 

3.  The  analogy  between  our  Revolution  and  the  Shay  or  any  other  rebel- 
lion, we  would  not  push  to  extremes,  as  the  latter  woidd  of  course  suffer 
immensely  in  the  comparison ;  bnt  we  think  it  dear  that  they  all  rest  on 
essentially  the  same  principle, — the  claim  of  men  in  society  to  resist  Iff 
violence  the  government  over  them.  Our  forefathers  thought  themselves 
wronged,  and  took  redress  (into  their  own  hands,  (y  illegal  violence.  Did 
Shay  do  more?  In  what  eeseniial  respects  do  these  cases  differ P  Does 
the  gospel  justify  either  P  If  such  a  principle  is  allowed,  where  will  it 
end? 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  arrest  this  ineidenial  discussion,  because  it 
is  confessedly  a  part  of  the  gotemmeni  quesHcn,  on  which  the  Peace  Socie- 
ty, as  such,  takes  no  stand,  but  leaves  its  members,  while  arraying  them^ 
selves  against  the  practice  of  international  war  as  the  great  evil  they  com- 
bat, to  think  each  for  himself.  Our  own  views  are  more  stringent  on  this 
subject  than  our  Society  or  our  cause  would  strictly  require,  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  press  them  or  obtrude  them  upon  our  co-workers.  Still  on  even 
incidental  questions,  we  would  allow  a  perfectly  free  play  of  the  pendulum. 
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Result  of  Our  Quabbsl  wxtk  Pakaouat^— Our  readers  will  remem* 
ber  what  a  warlike  demonstration  we  made,  some  two  years  ago,  against  the 
little  Republic  of  Paraguay,  on  account  of  her  refusal  to  satisfy  some  pecu- 
niary claims  of  our  citizens.  A  large  and  imposing  fleet  of  war-steamers 
was  sent  out  to  demand  ^'justice"  (!)  at  the  mouth  of  our  cannon;  but  our 
minister,  like  a  man  of  sense,  made  arrangements  for  a  peaceful,  equita- 
ble adjustment  by  commissioners.  These  commissioners,  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington under  our  own  eyes,  and  with  the  whole  current  of  popular  senti- 
ment here  setting  in  our  favor,  have  unanimously  decided  agaiMst  claims 
that  we  spent  so  many  millions  in  hot  haste  to  enforce  by  steel  and  pow- 
der. The  mountain  has  indeed  brought  forth  a  mouse ;  but  we  may  well 
be  thankful  for  so  harmless  a  result,  and  ought  to  give  our  government 
credit  for  its  good  sense  in  so  fairly  settling  at  last  this  paltry  dispute. 
May  this  piece  of  bitter  experience  not  be  lost  upon  us  in  the  future. 

*<  It  must,**  says  a  contemporary,  "  be  exceedingly  mortif^dng  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  his  cabinet,  after  having  involved  the  country  m  the  great  ex- 
pense .of  the  expedition  to  Paraguay,  carrying  the  matter  to  the  verge  of 
war,  to  receive  the  decision  of  their  own  commissioner,  that  the  claims 
upon  which  the  demand  and  the  hostile  demonstrations  upon  Paraguay 
were  made,  are  altogether  unfounded.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  truth  is 
found  to  be  that  the  companv  is  in  reality  largely  indebted  to  Paraguay. 
If  this  is  so,  the  United  States  government  is  bound  in  honor  to  pay,  or 
cause  to  be  paid,  any  proper  demand  that  may  be  made,  inasmuch  as  we 
pushed  our  sunposea  daim  to  the  extremity  of  war.  If  our  citisens,  head- 
ed by  a  Unitea  States'  consul,  have  committed  spoliations  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  as  that  government  alleges,  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment ought  to  assume  the  payment  of  claims  made  on  that  account" 


Rivalry  in  War*Preparatiovb«— The  hinge  of  competition  now  be- 
-tween  nations  is  not  so  muoh  in  actual  war,  as  in  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tions which  they  can  respectively  make  for  it.  It  is  a  trial  of  strength,  of 
skill,  of  wealth,  of  general  resources,  of  whatever  goes  to  display  the  com- 
parative ability  of  naliotts.  England,  under  a  strange,  almost  inexplicable 
phrenzy  pervading  all  classes  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  is  on  the  point 
of  wasting  ten  million  pounds  sterling,  855,000,000,  just  to  put  9^  portion 
of  her  dock-yards,  arsenals  and  forts  in  a  state  of  defense ;  and  meanwhile 
the  government  is  building  fifty-eight  steam  war-vessels,  of  various  kinds, 
carrying  no  lese  than  1,783  guns;  and  when  the  ships  now  on  the  stocks 
are  completed,  the  entire  British  fleet  will  number  735  vessels,  with  17,099 
guns,  and  requiring,  with  an  average  of  ten  men  to  a  gun,  180,000  men  to 
man  them.  What  an  outlay  for  the  work  of  destruction !  How  vast  an 
amount  of  money,  and  of  moral  and  physical  power,  must  it  consume !  How 
much  more  than  is  now  spent  by  Christians  in  evangelizing  the  world ! 


Improtemtevt  in  the  Armt. — '<  A  correspondent  of  the  Century  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,"  sa^s  the  N.  Y.  Examiner^  "  states  diat  the  recruiting 
service  is  now  very  strict,  and  that  men  of  vicious  and  intemperate  habits, 
and  of  diseased  constitution,  are  not  permitted  to  enlist ;  that  at  the  army 
posts  there  are  libraries,  and  in  some  cases  schools  for  their  instruction ; 
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and  that  wherever  drcumstances  are  faTorable,  they  are  allowed  to  culti- 
Tate  the  soil  on  the  frontier,  and  are  trained  in  the  iimpler  branches  of  civil 
and  military  engineering.  We  learn,  also,  from  other  sources,  that  at 
some  of  the  military  postA  there  has  been  an  nnusnal  attention  to  religious 
subjects,  and  that  men  hitherto  hardened,  and  lost  to  all  hope,  have  be* 
come  humble,  prayerM  Christians." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  such  reports,  and  hope  they  may  prove  true.  The 
whole  war-system  has  hitherto  been,  and  for  the  most  part  is  still,  such  a 
tissue  of  evil,  such  a  sink  of  iniquity,  such  a  hot-bed  of  vice  and  crime,  a 
sort  of  moral  cancer  or  gangrene  on  the  bosom  of  society,  that  we  may 
well  rejoice  to  see  it  improve,  if  that  be  possible,  into  a  handmaid  of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  experiment,  though  glad  to  see 
it  tried. 

Population  of  the  Grave.— From  estenaivev  calculation,  it  seems  the 
average  of  human  births  since  Christ  to  this  time,  is  about  thirtv-two 
thousand  millions ;  and,  after  deductiiw  the  present  supposed  population 
of  the  world,  (960,000,000),  this  would  leave  31,040,000^)00  that  have 
Kone  down  to  the  grave,  giving  death  and  the  grave  the  victory  over  the 
uving  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  and  eight  millions.  Of  this  num- 
ber in  the  grave,  about  9,000,000,000  have  died  by  wars. 

What  a  picture !  9,000,000,000  of  our  race  snatched  away  by  war,  that 
oiiel  device  to  get  rid  of  men  in  the  quickest  manner  possible !  We  trample 
upon  the  dust  of  these  trillions,  and  they  cry  out — ^le  living  men,  work 
with  all  your  might  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  war.  May  the  all  powerful  Head  of  the  Universe 
speedily  cause  the  warrior  to  sheath  his  battle-blade;  and  then  not  only 
snail  the  millions  he  directly  slays,  stand  up  and  live,  but  millions  more 
who  indirectly  suffer  from  his  agency. 

OPPBE88IOV  nr  THE  ITALIAN  STATES.— In  a  lamd  of  free  institutions, 
where  the  government  emanates  from  the  people,  is  responsible  to  them, 
and  has  no  separate  interest,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  atrocious 

rnny  under  which  Lombardy  and  Venice  have  labored,  at  the  hands  of 
Austrian.  The  object  of  the  ffovemment  has  been  to  grind  evenr  sou 
out  of  the  people,  which  by  taxes,  rorced  loans,  c*onilsoations,  direct  roobery 
and  every  other  means,  could  be  extorted.  The  knd  is  utterly  impoverish- 
ed. So  bare  a  necessary'  of  life  as  common  salt  is  made  a  government 
monopoly,  and  held  at  uiconceivable  prices.  The  military  requisitions  of 
1848  and  '49  amounted  to  100,000,000  livres.  In  l8o4  a  forced  loan 
was  raised  for  the  government  of  200,000,000  livres,  for  which  paper 
money  was  issued,  which  was  at  30  per  cent,  discount  on  the  venr  diay  of 
its  utterance,  and  which  the  government  will  not  take  again  for  dues,  but 
forces  the  people  to  receive  it  as  a  legal  tender.  The  taxes  on  real  estate 
are  contrived  to  exceed  the  income  from  it,  so  that  the  landed  proprietor 
continually  becomes  poorer,  for  every  150  livres  which  the  owner  of  the 
landed  estate  received,  when  the  war  broke  out,  his  taxes  and  interest 
amounted  to  more  than  160  livres.  It  being  discovered  that  rich  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  substitutes  for  military  conscription,  the 
government  decreed  that  a  commutation  of  4,500  livres  should  be  paid  in- 
stead, and  that  this  should  be  levied  before  the  conscription.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  money  of  the  rich  is  secured,  and  then  the  entire  mili- 
tary oontinffent  is  taken  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  cannot  pay.  Lom- 
bardy, by  the  event  of  the  recent  war,  is  relieved  from  these  indescribable 
exactions* 
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HoBEOBS  OF  THE  CzviL  Wab  IV  Venesueul— Civil  war  in  its  most 
horrible  shape  is  now  prevailuig  in  Veneiuela  as  well  as  Syriai  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  letter  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  dated  Laguayra,  June  20th, 
will  show  ;  "  Tour  readers  have  no  doubt  heard  many  accounts  of  the 
civil  war  in  this  unfortunate  country  ;  but  not  one-fourth  of  the  distresses 
and  disasters  are  generally  known.  The  rural  districts  have  most  awfully 
suffered,  in  the  burning  of  villages  and  houses,  destroying  plantations,  and 
the  coM  blooded  murders,  rapes  and  asaassinatloas  wantonly  perpetrated." 

Rhode  Island  Peace  Societt.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Peace  Society  was  held  in  Franklin  Hall,  June  26,  Ker.  O.  T.  Day, 
President  pro  tetn.^  m  the  Chair,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chaizw 


The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  was  read  by  that 
officer  and  accepted.  The  amount  received  during  the  year  was  $49  75 
firom  dividends  ;  paid  out  $73,  balance  on  hand  $86  87. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  lor  the  year  ensuing,  viz: 

JVencZeia— Rbv.  Edward  B.  Hall,  D.  D.    • 

Vice  PretidmU  —  Gilbert  Congdon,  R.  H.  Oonklin,  George  T.  Day. 

Secretary-^  Stephen  8.  WardwdL  Dreamrer -^ ELvl^  H.  Brown. 
Audiior^D.  R.  Whittemore. 

Death  of  Hen&t  Cushino.— Dea,  Wardwell  offered  the  following  pre> 
amble  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted,  after  appropriate  remarks  by 
Mr.  Perry  and  the  mover : — 

Whereafj  our  worthy  and  respected  fellow  laborer  in  the  cause  of  Peace, 
and  Ist  Vice  President  of  this  bocietgr»  Mr.  Henry  Cushing,  departed  this 
life  on  the  22d  inst,  therefore, 

Betoloedf  That  we  highly  cherish  the  memory  of  so  faithfUl  a  member 
and  officer  of  this  Socie^.  We  sratefuUy  remember  his  labor  in  the  good 
cause  in  wMch  we  are  engaged,  his  faithfblness  in  discharffing  his  duties 
as  an  officer  of  this  Society,  having  served  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years, 
twenty-eight  of  which  as  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents,  and  his  steadv  and 
growing  attadiment  to  those  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Cnrist, 
**  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men." 

Beaohed^  that  we  sympathise  with  his  affiicted  £smily,  and  tender  to 
them  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  that  God  would  sustain  them  in  this 
their  time  of  affliction. 

A  committee  was^  also,  appointed  to  make  suitable  arrangments  for  a 
aeries  of  meetingB  in  ftirtheranoe  of  the  Society's  objects. 

Nathaniel  Hathaway,  Fairhaom  Jfost.— In  the  death  of  this  vener- 
able man  at  the  age  of  nearly  79,  the  cause  of  Peace,  like  almost  every  other 
Christian  Reform,  has  lost  an  intelligent,  devoted  and  stead  &st 
friend.  A  truer  friend  of  Peace  we  have  never  met.  Early  in  life  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  gospel.  It 
became  with  him  not  only  a  practical  but  a  paramount  question,  a  test  of 
Christian  character ;  nor  would  he  fnve  his  countenance  to  any  church  that 
contradicted  or  ignored  this  test,  fie  looked  around  him  long  for  a  church 
which  he  deemed  right  on  this  point,  outside  of  the  Quakers ;  and  findii^ 
none,  he  abstained  through  life  nrom  making,  in  the  usual  form,  a  profession 
of  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  join  any  church  wiUiout 
beljring  some  of  his  most  cherished  and  most  important  principles  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  Still  he  was  not  censorious,  but  with  singular  modesty 
and  meekness  bore  his  testimony  against  the  unehristian  views  and  prac- 
tices current  around  him.  For  manj  years  he  was  active,  with  his  tonne 
and  his  pen,  in  trying  to  secure  a  wider  prevalence  of  what  he  so  lolly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  on  the  subject  of 
Peace. 
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B.  W.  Tompkins, 1500 

Gov.  Buckingham,....  10 00 
I.  M.  Buckingham,. . . .  5  00 

Luther  Edwards, 500 

W.  Williams, 500 

Jno.  Denham, 200 

R.  Famswoiih. 200 

Others,  91  each, 600— ISO  50 

KnowUtville,  JV*.  ¥. 
William  Knowles, 2  00 

•?\>iccr*,  JV.  /. 
S.P.  Smithy 600 

JVetr  Brunnnck,  A.  J. 
Pres.  Frelinghuysen,...  5  00 

JVew  York. 

W.  B.  Crosby, 30  00 

William  F.  Mott, 45  00 

Stacy  B.  Collins, 10  00 

HughAikman 5  00 

D.  S.  Aikman, 5  00 
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lUceipts. 


&  8.  Wood 500 

Job.  B.  Collins 300 

John  Bankin, 300 

C.  W.  Moore 300 

Charles  Aikman, 300^11300 

WtUpoU.JV,  H. 
8.  a.  Perry, ••••• 

PhilaMpkia 

AlfiredCope» 30  00 

Isaac  Collins, 10  00 


00  00 


Israel  W.  Morris, 10 

J.Haoker, 10  00 

T.  &  Beesley, 1000 

H.  J.  Willianu, 900 

JOS.B.  Hughes 9  00 

James  Martin, 000 

Thomas  Earp, 000 

JohnWiegand 9  00 

H.  C.  Wood 900 

Charles  Bobb, 9  00 

H.  T.  Child a  00 

Simeon  Tobey, 300 

A.  Whilden, 300—11100 

OtrmanUnon,  Pa, 
L  Hacker 900 

Hartford,  CU 

Jndge  Williams, ^30  00 

Thomas  Smith, 10  00 

F.  L.  Gleason, 900 

N.  Kingsbury 900 

Lynde  Olmstead, 9  00 

8.  Boome 300  —  47  00 

Vernon^  CU 

Allen  KeUogg, 300 

Taloott  Bro&ers, 9  00—7  00 

BockviUt,  CU 

A.  Bailey, 300 

MiddleUnvn^  Ct, 

J.  Barnes, 3  00 

Beniamin  Douglass,...  3  00 

J.T.  IMokinson, 300 

Others,  $i  each 800—14  00 

J^TewporL  JV.  H. 

D.  B.  Chapin 300 

H.  Cummmgs, 3  00 

John  Wilcox, 100—   900 

Batavia^JV.  jr. 

I.L.Tracy, 300 

Marion,  JV.  Y. 

B.  H.  Lee, 300 

Weit  Meriden,  Ct. 

E.  Tnttte, •  100 

Tketford,   FX.— $1  each,  3  00 

Windsor,  VL 

A.  Wardner, 300 

L.  8.  White 3  00 

HiramHarlow 300 

Others,  $1  each, 3  00—10  00 


Sj^ing/Uldt  F%. 

J.  Martin, 900 

Others 190 

Lsfme,  JST.H, 

I^Tid  CuWer, 900 

Anson  Southard,. 8  00 

Others, 379  — 

Bradford.  Vt 

8t  Jokntbury,  Vt 

H.  Fahrbanks, 900 

W.W.Thayer, 300 

Oecnge  A- Memll,.-**  300 

M.  Kittredge, 8  00 

Others, 379  — 

Mon^lier.Vi. 

Charles  Bowen, 300 

Charles  Qaike, 100  — 

Burlington,  Vt. 

B.W.  Frauds 300 

C.   Grant 100  — 

Vergennu,  Vt. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

W.  O.  Porter 300 

,    Others, 390- 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Ira  Alien, 

Pitt^ord,  VU 

8.  Penfield 300 

Judge  Kellogg, 800 

Asa  Nourse, 3  00 

W.  T.  Manley, 300 

Others,  91  each, 3  00 

Brandon,  Vt. 

B.  DaTenport, 8  00 

Others,  smaller  sums,*  4  50 
Collected  in  Cmig.  Ch.,10  33 
Wutminit€r. 

Aaron  Wood, 800 

Benjamin  F.  Wood,...  800 

Others. 400 

Kttne,  N.  H* 

Asa  Duren, 300 

W.P.Wheeler 3  00 

Daniel  Adams 300 

Others 400 

Leomiiuter. 

L.  Burrage, 300 

C.C.  Field, 800 

8.  Strong 300 

L.B.  Walker 309 

Smaller  sums, 1300 

Fitchburg, 

Thomas  Baton, 3  00 

S.M.  Dole. 300 

Josiah  Sheldon, 800 

E.  Torrey 800 

Other8,$l  each  and  less,13  90 
Brukirk^t  Bridge,  JV.  F. 
P.  V.N.  Morris,.. 


—  650 


9  79 
300 


16  75 
300 


300 
400 


450 
800 


—  13  00 


—  16  83 


—  800 


—  1100 


—  3100 


I .... • 


33  50 
500 


Total, 


»1,005  89 


ly  To  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  hest,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to^  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 

putes. 

^^To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

^^  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
feet,  and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Heading  lloom  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 

PUBLICATIONS    BY    TKE  SOCIETY 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  months, 
making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Prize  Essays  on  h  Congress  of  NatioDS,  Svo.,  pp.  706 fSOO 

Ladd's  Essay  on  a  Congress  or  Nationf ,  Svo.,  pp.  196, 75 

Book  ot  Peace,  l?mo.,  pp.  606.    The  Society ^s  Tracts,  bound, I  00 

Peace  Manual,  by  Geo.  C.  Beck  with,  ISnio.,  pp.  252 , *"*...  S5 

Manual  of  Peace,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  l8mo. ,  pp.  S12, S2S 

Hancock  on  Peace,  18mo.,  pp.  108 90 

The  Right  Way ;   a  Premium  Work  on   Poaoe,  by  Rev.    Joseph    A.  Collier.    16 
mo.,  pp.  30J.  issued    by  the  ikm.  Tract   8(ciety,  as  one  of  ils  Evangelical   Fam* 

ily  Library  Volumes 95 

Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    ]4imo.,pp.  333, 50 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A  •  A.  Livermore,  ISmo-,  HID, 50 

Inquiry  into  tlie  Accordancy   of    War    with  Christianity,    liy    Jonathan    Dy- 

mond.    8va,  pp.  168 SIB 

The  V^  ar-System,    by  Hon.  Charles  Bumner ;    wiib  Judge  Underwood's  Bepurt 

on  Stipulated  Arbitration.    8vo..  80  pp., S20 

Flea    iKith  Christians  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.    Svo.,  pp.    39.     ($9.''^  per  JOO.)  S 

Stipulated  Arbitration  as  a.Substitute  for  War.    8vo.,pp.  16 2 

Duty  of  Ministers  to  the  Cause  of  Peaace.    6vo.,  pp<  12, S 

Le  Monde ;  or,  in  time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War,  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 5 

Various  Addresses  before  the  Society,  and  about  80  stereotyped  Tracts. 


Form  of  Bequest.  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in ^  months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  I^*  Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
ciety its  exact  name,  and  have  the  AVill  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur- 
pose will  very  probably  be  defeated. 


Postage.  —  In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double  this. 
Hie  law  allows  no  more. 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  whom  may  be 
ent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACK 

It  may  well  seem  superfluous  to  array  the  authority  of  illustrious 
names  as  vouchers  for  a  cause  so  clearly,  so  eminently  Christian  as 
that  of  Peace.  Few,  if  any,  will  deny  its  merits  in  the  abstract^  as 
breathing  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  aiming  to  accomplish  one  of 
its  grandest  and  most  glorious  objects,  while  the  mass  of  Christians 
practically  ignore  or  neglect  its  claims  on  themselves.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  of  them  would  treat  it  thus,  if  they  would  only  look  at 
it  with  the  care  it  deserves,  but  would  view  it  in  the  same  light  with 
those  distinguished  men  of  different  denominations,  who  have  given  it 
their  fullest,  most  earnest  commendation,  as  worthy  of  support  from 
every  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

<*  America,"  said  Archdeacon  Jeffries,  of  Calcutta,  "  has  the  honor 
of  inventing  two  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  that  ever  blessed 
mankind— the  Peace  Sodety,  and  the  Temperance  Society;  and  if 
every  American  viewed  them  as  I  do,  Aa  would  join  them  immedUxtdyJ* 

**  I  hail  the  establishment  of  Peace  Societies/'  says  Judson,  the 
Apostle  of  Burmah,  **  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  present 
eventful  era,  and  regard  them  as  combining,  with  Bible  and  Missiona- 
ry Societies,  to  form  that  three-fold  cord  which  will  ultimateljP  bind 
all  the  families  of  man  in  universal  peace  aid  love.  Since  war  has 
been  universally  advocated  and  applauded,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
not  optional  with  any  to  remain  neutral  or  silent  on  this  great  ques- 


/e  put  into  this  Na'matter  designed  to  give    general  ylew  of  our  Cause,  with  some 

reference  to  the  aonoal  oonoert  of  Freaohing,  Prayer  and  Contribution  on  the  sahjeot. 
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tion,  liiioe,  thus  remtiiiiiig,  they  must  be  oonmdered  M  belongiiig,  of 
conrae,  to  the  war  party.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  I  am  a  miaaoii 
ary,  I  have  determined  to  make  whatever  efForts  are  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  wash  mj  hands  of  the  blood 
that  is  shed  in  war.  I  regret  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  to  enter  my 
protest  against  this  practice  by  some  overt  act,  a  measare  which  ap- 
pears, in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  indUpensabb  dutgf  ^  euery 
CArMan." 

*•  Mnch  may  be  done,"  says  Chalmers,  "  to  accelerate  the  advent  of 
perpetnal  and  nniversal  peace,  by  a  distinct  body  of  men  embarking 
their  every  talent,  and  their  every  acquirement,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  as  a  distinct  object.  This  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  other 
prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  at  this  moment  hastening  to  their  accom- 
plishment ;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  apprehend,  that  the  prophecy  of 
peace  may  be  indebted  for  its  speedier  fulfilment  to  the  agency  of  men, 
selecting  this  as  the  assigned  field  on  which  their  philanthropy  shall 
expatiate.  Were  each  individual  member  of  soch  a  Bckeme  to  prose- 
oute  his  own  woik,  and  oome  forward  with  his  own  peculiar  oontribii- 
tion,  the  fruit  of  the  united  labors  of  all  would  be  one  of  the  finest  eol- 
leotions  of  Christian  eloquence,  and  of  enlightened  morals,  and  of 
sound  political  philosophy,  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  world.  I 
could  not  fitfCen  on  another  cause  more  fitted  to  call  forth  such  a  variie- 
ty  of  talent,  und  to  rally  around  it  so  many  of  the  generous  and  aeeom- 
plished  sons  of  humanity,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  devotedness  end  a 
power  far  beyond  whatever  could  be  sent  into  the  hearts  of  entkuMairts 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  literary  ambition.*' 

"  It  is  high  time,"  said  the  late  John  Angell  James,  •*  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  meek  tod  lowly  Jesus  to  study  the  genius  of  their  relig- 
ion. A  hatred  of  war  is  an  eseeniial  feature  of  practical  Christianity  ; 
and  k  is  a  shame  upon  what  is  called  the  Christian  world,  that  it  has 

'  not  long  since  borne  universal  and  indignant  testimony  against  AeX 
enormous  evil  which  still  rages  not  merely  among  savages,  but  among 
scholars,  philosophers,  Christians,  and  divines.  Real  Christians  should 
oome  out  from  the  world  on  this  subject,  and  touch  not  the  undean 
thii%.  Let  them  ctct  upon  their  own  principles,  and  become  not  oidy 
he  friends  but  the  advocates  of  peace.  Lei  nmiMen  from  ike  ptifyit, 
writere/ram  tkepreeif  ami  private  OkritHane  in  their  intereomree  wM 

.  eaeh  other  and  the  world,  tncukate  a  fixed  and  irreooneOmUe  obkorremDe 
of  war.    Lbt  thk  Church  of  God  bx  a  booixtt  for  thb  diffusion  of 
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"  It  is  not  eMty  to  eonoeiTe,"  said  tbe  sainted  Payson,  "  how  anj 
one  who  believes  the  Scriptures,  and  professes  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
Arinoe  of  Peace,  or  a  Mend  to  t^  haman  race,  can  justify  hdmidf  in 
wWiciding  his  aitLftom  a  couse  so  evidently  the  cctuse  of  God,  Who 
would  not  wish  to  riiare  this  honor  T  After  the  glorious  Tiotoiy  shall 
haTe  been  won,  after  wars  shall  hare  been  made  to  cease  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  will  not  then  wish  to  have  been  among  the  few  that 
ifst  unfurled  the  consecrated  banner  of  peace  ?  " 

From  eccle^astieal  bodies,  representing  nearly  «11  Christian  denomi- 
nations in  our  land,  we  might  quote  a  large  number  of  "Strong  resolves 
lb  the  same  purpose.  They  all  **  oommend  this  cause  to  the  Christian 
community,  as  worthy  of  a  plaoe  among  the  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  age,"  and  regard  "  the  American  Peace  Society  as  eminently  enti- 
tled to  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christ"  They  deem  it  **  the  duty  of  ministers  to  preach  in  favor  of 
the  cause  of  peace,  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  gospel,  and  of  Christians 
to  pray  for  the  spread  of  peace  through  the  world."  They  think,  also, 
"  that  the  subject  of  peace,  being  in  its  strictly  evangelical  principles 
and  bearings  a  part  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath,  just  like  the  other  principles  of  the  Bible ;  "  and  that 
"  ministers  should  continue  to  preach.  Christians  to  pray,  and  ali  to 
contribute  in  favor  of  universal  and  permanent  peace." 

To  all  these,  we  will  add  only  the  following  well  considered  com- 
mendation, signed  in  1853,  by  distinguished  representatives  of  nine 
Christian  denominations  in  the  United  States.  *'  The  cause  of  Peace 
we  regard  as  an  eminently  philanthropic  and  Christian  enterprise  of 
great  importance,  and  every  way  worthy  of  sympathy  and  support  It 
has  already  accomplished  much  good,  with  a  very  small  outlay  of 
money.  It  would  doubtless  accomplish  vastly  more,  if  it  possessed  ad-* 
equate  means ;  and  we  think  it  deserves,  all  it  certainly  needs,  a  large 
increase  of  funds.  The  American  Peace  Society,  charged  with  tbe  care 
of  this  cause  in  our  own  country,  and  whose  management  has  deserved- 
ly secured  very  general  approbation,  we  cordially  commend  to  the  libe- 
ral patronage  of  the  benevolent  in  all  religious  denominations,  m|re  es- 
pecially to  men  of  wealth,  on  whom  thb  enterprize,  more  than  almost 
any  ether,  must  chiefly  depend  for  support" 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  that  have  lived  since 
the  rise  of  this  cause ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  all  Christians,  if  they 
examined  the  subject  with  similar  care,  would  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  chief  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  aright  before  the  communi- 
ty ;  and  for  this  service  we  must  depend  almost  solely  on  the  Christimi 
Press  and  the  Okn'stian  Pulpit* 
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NEGLECT  OF  PEACE  BY  CHBISTIANS. 

There  oughti  to  be  no  need  of  pressing  the  claims  of  Peace  upon  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ  The  very  motto  and  birth-song  of  thdr 
religion  was  Peace ;  and  it  forms  one  of  its  most  marked  and  glorious 
peculiarities.  Its  spirit  and  principles  pervade  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment The  Bible  is  a  great  statute-book  of  Peace.  Our  Father  in 
heaven  is  the  God  of  Peace.  Our  Redeemer  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aad 
his  gospel,  rightly  understood  and  applied,  would  be  sure  to  spread 
peace  in  ever/  land  blest  with  its  light 

How  strange  that  such  a  cause  should  ever  have  been  neglected  by 
Christians  as  a  body,  and  stranger  still  that  so  few  among  them  seem 
willihg  even  to  consider  its  claims  upon  them  I  But,  however  strange, 
inch  is  the  fact.  Scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  yet  done  anything  for 
it ;  and  most  of  them  hardly  stop  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  it,  and 
still  less  how  they  might  and  should  promote  it.  How  little,  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  ought,  docs  even  the  Christian  press  publish  on 
the  subject  I  Has  one  pulpit  in  a  hundred  spontaneously  and  habitu- 
ally advocated  this  cause  in  earnest  ?  How  small  a  poi  tion  of  Chris- 
tians or  Christian  ministers  ever  take  the  trouble  seriously  to  inquire 
what  it  deserves  at  their  hands  I  How  few  prayers  are  o£Pered  in  its 
behalf,  and  how  little  money  given  or  effort  made  for  its  promoUon  I 
The  mass  of  Christians  among  us,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  seem 
quite  insensible  to  its  claims ;  and  not  one  church  in  a  thousand  con- 
tributes regularly  to  this  as  to  other  objects  of  Christian  benevolence. 

How  shall  we  account  for  such  neglect  and  apathy?  Not  from  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  for  there  is  scarce  an  argument  in  behalf  of  any 
benevolent  enterprise,  that  might  not  be  applied  to  this  with  equal 
*  propriety  and  force.  Not  from  any  special  difficulties  of  the  task ;  for 
it  is  far  less  difficult  than  the  vast  work  of  a  world's  evangelization,  to 
which  the  church  is  now  devoting  herself  with  such  commendable  zeal 
Certainly  not  from  the  gospel  itself;  for  its  principles  and  aims,  its 
very  genius  and  spirit,  all  unite  to  enforce  the  claims  of  peace. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  ?  A  chief  one  is  found  in  the  war-de- 
generacy of  the  church ;  a  degeneracy  begun  even  before  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  and  since  that  fatal 
event,  bocome,  by  a  wide  conspiracy  of  malign  influences,  so  complete 
that  she  seems  hardly  conscious  of  it,  and  most  of  her  members  stoutly 
contend  to  this  day  for  the  war-creed,  as  the  real  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  his  saints  I  No  wonder  they  are  so  indifferent, 
and  some  of  them  even  opposed  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  mischief  is  mnch  aggravated  by  their  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  How  little  do  the  mass  of  Christians  understand 
of  the  terrible  evil  we  combat,  or  of  what  we  propose  for  its  cure ! 
How  little  do  they  know  what  war  is,  or  what  it  does  I  How  little  of 
its  oamps  or  war-ships ;  of  its  battles,  its  sieges,  or  its  hospitals;  of 
the  property  it  wastes,  or  the  life  it  sacrifices ;  of  the  crimes  it  perpe- 
trates, or  the  calamities  and  sufferings  it  inflicts ;  of  its  sack  of  cities, 
^  its  conflagration  of  villages,  and  its  devastation  of  whole  provinces  and 
empires ;  of  the  wide  sweep  of  its  demoralizing  influences,  its  wholesale 
havoc  of  immortal  souls,  or  the  manifold  A)structions  it  opposes  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world  I  Not  one  in 
ten  or  a  hundred  has  yet  learned  even  the  alphabet  of  this  cause ;  and 
until  they  know  more  about  it»  we  can  have  little  hope  of  their  meeting 
its  claims. 

Would  to  God  we  could  induce  them  to  examine  these  claims  in 
^  earnest ;  but,  alas  I  too  many  are  not  disposed  to  examine  them  at  all* 
and  turn  away  from  theiiubject  as  if  it  were  no  matter  of  their&  Invite 
them  to  a  peace  lecture,  or  offer  them  a  peace  publication,  and  they 
will  perhaps  tell  you,  '  We  understand  the  matter  well  enough  already, 
and  care  not  to  hear  or  read  any  more  about  it  We  are  enemies  of 
war,  quite  as  much  as  you  are ;  and  no  further  light  on  the  subject  can 
make  us  better  friends  of  peace.'  They  do  not  reason  thus  upon  any 
other  subject.  Press  them  to  read  or  hear  the  gospel,  and  they  will  not 
retort  in  the  same  way,  '  We  understand  it  well  enough  already,  and 
don't  wish  to  hear  or  read  any  more  about  it  We  believe  the  Bible, 
all  of  it ;  and  nothing  we  can  read  or  hear,  will  alter  our  views  of  its 
truths,  or  make  us  any  better  Christians  than  we  now  are.  We  need 
no  further  light ;  go  to  pagans  abroad,,  or  to  impenitent  men  at  home.' 
Mliat  would  you  think  of  a  professed  Christian  who  should  argue  thus? 
Yet  will  nine  Christians  in  ten  reason  in  just  this  way  about  one  part 
of  the  gospel,  its  pacific  principles  and  duties,  which  they  understand 
not  half  so  well  as  they  do  the  trite,  common  truths  they  take  so  much 
pains  to  keep  continually  before  their  minds. 

Do  Christians  treat  any  other  cause  in  this  way  ?  How  strange  it 
would  seem  to  hear  them  saying,  '  We  are  friends  of  Temperance,  of 
Missions,  of  the  Tract  or  the  Bible  Society,  and  for  this  reason  wish  to 
inquire  no  more  into  their  claims  upon  us,  or  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  best  promote  their  success.'  No;  a  heart-felt  interest  in  any  en- 
terprise makes  men  desirous  of  learning  all  they  can  about  it ;  and.  if 
really  a  friend  of  peace,  you  will  necessarily  wish  to  bave 
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faota,  arvn&eata  and  motifes  aa  fall  and  froak  a&  possible  is  your 
mind.  It  is  mainly  for  the  want  of  such  infoxmation  that  the  masa  of 
C^riatians  still  sleep  so  profoundly  on  this  atfbject;  and  never  will 
tKey  wake  in  earnest  to  the  oause,  until  they  duly  examine  its  clauas 
for  themselves.  It  is  amasing  that  they  should  be  at  all  reluctant^  or 
need  the  least  urging  to  engage  in  such  an  xnquiiy ;  and  if  you  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ  on  this  subjeot,  we  cannot  believe  you  will  either 
refuse  or  neglect  to  investigate  it  for  yourself^  but  will  take  every  opr 
portunity  to  learn  what  He  would  have  you  do  for  this  blessed  cauea. 


WAB  A  CDBABLE  EVIL. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  war  for  more  than  five  thousand 
years,  and  seeing  it  now  entrenched  so  deeply  in  the  habits  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christendom  itself,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  common  im- 
pression that  it  is  well-nigh,  if  not  absolutely,  incurable.  But  is  it 
so  ?  Is  this  gigantic  evil  really  incurable  t  'God  forbid.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  its  nature  or  its  long  continuance,  nothing  in  the 
depravity  of  mankind,  or  the  habits  of  society,  nothing  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  civil  government,  or  the  extent,  power  and  inveteracy  of  the  in* 
fiuenoes  accumulated  the  world  over  for  its  support,  to  forbid  the  h<^ 
of  its  being  brought  by  proper  means  to  a  perpetual  end. 

So  we  might  argue  from  the  history  of  kindred  reforms.  Look  at 
knight^rrantry  and  witchcraft,  at  the  crusades  and  other  religious  wars, 
at  trials  by  ordeal  and  judicial  combat,  at  persecution  for  religious 
belief,  and  a  variety  of  other  evils  already  either  abolished,  or  put  in 
a  train  of  ultimate  abolition.  If  such  customs  as  these  have  actually 
been  abolished,  in  there  no  possibility  of  putting  an  end  to  war  ? 

Beview,  also,  the  meliorations  of  war  itself.  Bad  as  the  custom 
still  is,  it  has  lost  more  than  half  its  primitive  horrors,  and  undergone 
changes  greater  than  would  now  suffice  to  aboli^  it  entirely ;  more 
than  half  the  work  of  its  utter  extincUon  already  accomplished.  We 
will  not  sketch  its  former  barbarities,  indignantly  discarded  from  the 
present  war-system  of  Christendom ;  but,  if  ten  steps  have  already 
been  taken,  as  they  confessedly  have,  towards  abolishing  this  custom, 
is  there  no  possibility  of  taking  the  six  more  that  alone  are  now  re- 
quired to  complete  its  abolition  t 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  certain  kinds  of  war  have  actually  been  abolished. 
Private,  or  feudal  wars,  once  waged  between  the  petty  chieftains  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  occasioning  even  more  mischief  than  often  flows 
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noir  froifr  theeoIl]«i«tt-of  empixei^  contmofKl  (qx.  oentories  W  mkfi  ike 
Tjeiy  heaii  of  Gkxisteiidom  asceaeof  almoet  ineesfiaiit  comnotion  ox 
ajacm ;  bat  efforta,  led  on  mainly  bj  Uie  chnicb,  and  oondnued  for  eyen 
four  or  five  oentnriee,  succeeded  at  length  in  putting  an  end  to  that 
terrible  species  of  war,  as  like  efforts  unquestionably  would  to  the  cus- 
tom of  international  war* 

Just  glance,  then,  at  some  of  the  causes  now  conspiring  to  such  a 
result    Mark  the  progress  of  freedon^  and  popular  education ;  •—  the 
glowing  influence  of  the  people,  always  tbe  chief  sufferers  from  war, 
over  every  form  of  government ;  —  the  vastly  augmented  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  fast  becoming  more  and  more  pacific ;  —  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  the'  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  presses,  and  pul- 
pits, and  schools; — the  dispoation  to  force  old  usages,  institutions 
and  opinions  through  the  severest  ordeals ;  —  the  various  improvements 
which  philanthropy,  genius,  and  even  avarice  itself,  are  eyery  where 
making  in  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind,  all  demanding 
peace ;  —  the  actual  disuse  of  war,  and  the  marked  desire  of  rulers 
themselves  to  supersede  it  by  the  adoption  of  pacific  expedients  that 
promise  ere  long  to  reconstruct  the  international  policy  of  the  civi- 
lized world  ;  —  the  pacific  tendencies  of  literature,  science,  and  all  the 
arts  that  minister  to  individual  comfort^  or  national  prosperity ;  —  the 
more  frequent,  more  extended  intercourse  of  Christians  and  learned 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  —  the  wide  extension  of  commerce, 
and  the  consequent  interlinking  over  the  globe  of  interests  which  war 
muet  destroy ;  —  the  steady,  if  not  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  in  pagan 
lands,  the  fuller  development  of  its  spirit  in  Christendom,  and  the 
more  direct,  more  efficacious  application  of  its  principles  to  eveiy  spe- 
cies of  sin  and  misery ;  —  all  the  enterprises  of  associated  benevolence 
and  reform,  but  especially  the  combined  efforts  made  with  much  suc- 
cess to  disseminate  the  principles  of  peace,  to  pour  the  full  light  of  heav- 
en on  the  guilt  and  evils  of  war,  and  thus  unite  the  friends  of  God  and 
man  every  where  against  this  master-scourge  of  our  race.      Such  are 
some  of  the  influences  now  at  work  for  the  world's  perpetual  peace. 
This  result  the  Word  of  God  makes  absolutely  certain  in  due  time ; 
for  expressly,  repeatedly  has  he  promised  that,  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  all  become  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  then  '*  shall  they 
beat  their  swords  into  plough  shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
'  learn  war  any  more."     Such  is  GKhI's  promise ;  and  we  must  eithttr 
discard  the  whole  Bible,  or  believe  the  absolute  <  ' 

later,  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 
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Is  not  this  promise  now  in  a  conrse  of  actoal  fnlftlment  ?  Yes,  **  al- 
ready is  tihe  prooess  begun,  bj  whicb  Jebovab  is  going  to  fulfil  the 
amazing  predictions  of  his  Word.  Even  now  is  the  fire  kindled  at  the 
forges  ^here  swords  are  yet  to  be  beaten  into  plougb-sbares,  and  spears 
into  pruning-books.  The  teachers  are  already  abroad  who  shall  per- 
suade  the  nations  to  learn  war  no  more.  If  we  would  hasten  that  day, 
we  have  only  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  current,  and  we  may  row  with 
the  tide.  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  counter-current ;  but  the 
main  stream  is  flowing  steadily  on,  and  the  order  of  providence  is  roll- 
ing forward  the  sure  result." 


WHAT  HAS  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE  DONE  ? 

Very  little,  we  grant,  in  comparison  with  what  needs  to  be  done» 
only  a  small  part  of  its  great  work ;  and  yet  has  it  already  accom- 
plished far  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  it  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  such  slender  means. 

Look  at  some  of  its  results  patent  to  every  eye.  Mark  the  general 
peuM  of  Europe  far  forty  years  from  its  origin — from  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  1815,  to  the  rise  of  the  Crimean  war ;  a  longer  period  of 
i:^st  from  the  sword  than  Christendom  had  ever  known  before.  True, 
its  nations  were  all  this  lime  armed  to  the  teeth ;  but,  with  sporadic 
oases  of  conflict  between  rulers  and  their  subjects,  there  was  still  notb- 
ing  that  could  be  strictly  called  war,  no  conflict  by  the  sword  between 
any  of  its  governments. 

During  most  of  this  time  our  own  country  enjoyed  similar 
repose.  In  1835,  we  were  seriously  exposed  to  war  with  France;  in 
three  marked  instances  were  we  on  the  brink  of  war  with  England ; 
aod  in  all  these  cases  our  escape  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  altered  tone 
of  popular  sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  created  by  efforts  in 
this  cause.  Often  had  provocations  not  half  as  great  led  to  long  and 
bloody  wars.  Our  deliverance,  too,  from  a  conflict  with  Mexico,  in 
1838,  was  publicly  attributed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  to  our  labors; 
and,  had  public  opinion  been  what  it  was  fifty  years  before,  we  could 
hardly  have  avoided  a  war  with  England  either  about  Canada  in 
1838,  respecting  our  north-eastern  boundary  in  1840,  or  about  Oregon 
in  1846. 

If  facts  like  these  do  not  prove  success,  what  ever  can  prove  it  ? 
These  results  were  as  fairly  attributable  to  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  as  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  is  to  the  mis- 
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gionaiy  enterpriie,  or  the  trinv^As  of  iempemioe  to  labors  in  thai 
oanse.  On  any  other  snljeot^  ench  proof  would  be  deemed  perfectly 
docisiTe.  Had  no  dnel  been  fought  in  any  of  oar  Sonthem  States  for 
twenty-five  years,  would  not  this  alone  have  proyed  a  steady  and  sure 
decline  of  that  practice  ?  Had  there  been  in  our  whole  country,  no 
case  of  intoxication  for  forty  years,  would  not  this  single  fact  have 
shown  the  cause  of  temperance  to  have  become  signally  successful  ? 
Why  then  should  not  the  general  peace  of  Christendom  for  forty 
years,  be  regarded  as  equally  decisive  of  success  in  this  cause? 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  we  have  realfy  begun  the  procesi  of  aholisking 
tki9  cttstam.  We  are  gradually  undermining  its  fundamental,  essential 
principle.  We  are  seizing  the  very  hinges  on  which  it  turns.  We  are 
gradually  training  nations  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  other  means. 
Such  a  change  is  full  of  hope.  We  might  stop  a  hundred  duels,  or 
keep  a  thousand  drunkards  from  a  fit  of  intoxioation,  without  making 
any  effective  impression  on  the  general  practice  of  duelling  or  of  intem« 
perance.  We  must  break  up  the  usage ;  nothing  else  will  suffice.  So 
on  peace ;  we  must  change  the  prevalent  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
on  the  subject,  and  accustom  nations,  like  individuals,  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  bloodshed. 

Mark  how  far  we  are  actually  doing  this  by  the  substitution  of  ref- 
erence in  place  of  the  sword.  A  dispute  between  ourselves  and  Great 
Britain  was  submitted,  in  1822,  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia;  a  similar 
one  between  the  same  parties  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1827; 
and  various  matters  in  controversy  between  us  and  Mexico,  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  1838.  Not  that  the  result  in  any  of  these  cases 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  a  thing  never  to  be  expected ;  but  it  did  se* 
cure  its  great  object  —  it  prevented  war.  This  practice  has  been  slow- 
ly yet  surely  extending,  and  winning  general  favor,  till  our  own  govern* 
ment  has  begun  to  form  treaties  on  this  principle  ;  and  from  the  mem- 
orable Congress  of  Paris,  (April,  1856,)  which  terminated  the  Crimean 
war,  we  hear  the  voice  of  all  Europe  in  it*  favor :  ".The  plenipoten- 
tiaries did  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name  of  their  governments, 
the  wish  that  States,  between  which  any  misunderstanding  may  arise, 
should  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power."  Thus  is 
arbitration  gradually  taking  the  place  of  war,  and  superseding  its  long 
supposed  necessity. 

Meanwhile,  we  see  a  gradual  yet  sure  mitigoHon  of  the  evih  once  in' 
sparable  from  war.  When  we  began  our  labors  in  1816,  privateering 
was  no  less  a  part  of  the  custom  than  its  sieges  or  its  battles ;  but  at  the 
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doie  of  the  Orimean  wir,  ilw  Paris  Congraii  imaiximoiuly  decreed  ii» 
perpetual  abolitioD.  Was  not  here  a  ngnal  enooeBe  t  Yet  only  one  of 
the  many  meliorations  we  have  eeeared.  The  same  GongresB  decided, 
anong  other  improvements  in  the  law  of  nations^  that  there  shall  be  ne 
blockade  without  a  force  sofficient  to  enforce  it ;  that  all  neutrals  shall 
pass  unmolested  alike  in  war  as  in  peace ;  that  the  flag  of  a  ooantrj 
shall  protect  whatever  it  covers,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  liable  te 
capture  except  articles  striody  contraband  of  war.  Simple,  but  &r« 
reaching  principles ;  and,  once  carried  into  general  practice,  they  would 
take  from  war  no  small  part  of  its  evils. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  9omdkm§ 
has  already  been  guned  in  the  cause  of  peace,  vastly  more  indeed 
than  oould  have  been  expected  from  the  small  means  thus  far  used 
We  challenge  the  world  to  name  any  other  enterprise  that  has  done 
more  in  proportion  to  the  vmom  employed.  Look  at  some  of  the  facta. 
For  twenty  years  from  its  origin,  the  entire  receipts  of  this  cause  did 
not  average  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  the  war  ^stem  was 
costing  Christendom  some  thousand  millions  a  year ;  more  in  one  hour 
on  the  war-system,  even  in  a  time  of  peace,  than  for  the  cause  of  peace 
in  twenty  years  I  Yet  has  this  mere  pittance,  spent  in  the  use  ^ 
moral.  Christian  means,  done  more  to  preserve  peace  in  Christendom, 
than  all  the  myriads  wasted,  year  after  year,  upon  her  war-system. 

With  adequate  means,  how  much  might  have  been  accomplished ! 
Not  that  any  amount  of  efforts  could  abolish  war  at  once ;  for  the  very 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  of  society  and  government,  forbid  the  hope* 
Such  a  consummation  can  be  reached  only  by  wise,  vigorous,  long-con- 
tinued efR>rts.  We  must  wait  and  work  for  it  Yet  how  much  nwt€ 
might  have  been  done  than  has  been  1  Had  the  Christian  communitj 
from  the  first  heeded  the  claims  of  this  cause  only  as  they  have  soase 
otibers ;  had  the  church  and  her  ministry  all  along  rallied  spontaneous- 
ly to  its  generous,  habitual,  effective  support ;  had  the  press,  in  the 
ubiquity  and  power  of  its  influence,  lent  its  full,  earnest,  persistent  ad* 
yocacy  ;  had  we  been  furnished  with  half  the  fdnds  needed  to  bring 
the  cause  aright  before  our  rulers,  before  our  seminaries  of  learning, 
before  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  community  at  largo; — :yes,  with 
only  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  million  dollars  ^ent  by  Christendom 
upon  her  war-syptem,  we  might  ere  this  have  effected  such  a  change  as 
would  have  sufficed,  under  God,  to  insure  henceforth  her  general  and 
pivmanent  peace. 

Our  work^  however,  ia  only  begun.  The  war-system  still  remains  in 
full  force,  a  vast  magaaine  of  mischief.     The  war-spirit,  so  far  from 
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being  extinct,  merely  sleepe,  and  waits  only  a  suffioient  provocation  to 
nnkennel  its  bloocUlkonads,  and  eend  them  howling  oyer  the  fidreal 
fields  of  Christendom.  We  haye  as  yet  no  real  security ;  nor  can  we 
haye  till  nationsshall  giye  np  the  war-principle  of  adjusting  their  dif- 
ferences by  the  sword,  and  come  to  establish  in  its  place  a  system  of 
rational,  peaceful  adjudication. 


WHY  NO  MORE  PREACHING  ON  PEACE. 

If  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  render  the  cause  of  peace  any  es- 
sential service,  they  must  qualify  themselyes  for  the  work.  They  must 
t$ke  a  deep  interest  in  it  as  an  element  of  the  gospel,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  instrumentalities  requisite  for  the  world's  conversion.  They  must 
imbue  their  own  minds  with  the  spirit  of  pea6e.  and  study  the  Bible 
uptil  their  views  are  brought  fully  into  accord  with  its  teachings. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  ministers  who  pay  no  attention  to 
this  subject  Can  we  expect  them  to  write,  or  preach,  or  converse  upon 
what  they  do  not  understand  ?  Can  they  understand  what  they  have 
never  examined  ?  Will  they  plead  for  an  object  whose  claims  they  never 
felt,  or  labor  for  a  cause  they  neither' value  nor  love  ? 

Here  is  the  explanation  of  nearly  all  that  indifference  about  the 
cause  of  peace  which  is  so  disreputable  to  many  a  reputed  minister  of 
Christ.  They  do  not  understand  it  I  And  will  they  ever  understand 
this  or  any  other  subject  without  examination  ?  Their  views  are  not 
settled  upon  it  1  And  do  they  expect  or  desire  to  settle  them  without 
inquiry  ?  But  they  do  not  feel  a  sufficient  interest  I  And  how  are 
they  to  acquire  such  an  interest  ?  By  continuing  to  neglect  the  whole  8ub> 
jeot?  How  did  you  become  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  champion  of  the 
temperance  or  the  missionary  cause?  You  read,  you  conversed^  you 
reflected,  you  prayed,  you  wrought  it  into  your  very  soul,  and  made  it 
a  part  of  yourself.  Do  the  same  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  you  will 
ere  long  have  such  views  of  its  importanee,  such  a  conviction  of  its 
claims,  such  strong  desires  for  its  speedy  and  universal  success,  as  will 
never  let  yon  sleep  over  it  again. 


Excess  ob  Fsmai^bb  m  England. — ^There  is  in  England  an  excess  of 
800,000  females  over  males.  The  disparity  is  caused  by  wars  and  stand- 
ing armies,  by  the  drain  of  men  for  the  niercantile  and  naval  marine,  and 
by  the  greater  number-  of  males  who  emigrate  to  the  colonies  and  to  the 
United  States. 
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HOW  FAB  IS  THE  PULPIT  BESPONSIBLiS  FOR  WAB? 

Power  and  opportunity  are  tlie  measure  of  responsibility ;  and,  tried 
by  this  test,  the  pulpit  has  a  fearful  responsibility  for  actual  w&r,  and 
for  the  rise  or  continuance  of  the  war-system  in  Christendom.  If  true 
to  her  high  and  sacred  trust,  if  faithful  in  using  the  mighty  power  she 
holds  in  her  hand,  if  alive  to  seize  and  turn  to  the  best  account  her 
manifold  opportunities  for  restricting,  gradually  abating,  and  eventu- 
ally abolishing  this  master-evil,  she  might  in  time,  if  not  ere  long, 
baqish  it  forever  from  every  land  blest  with  the  li^t  of  the  gospel. 

The  power  of  the  Pulpit  is  proverbial,  and  pervades,  more  or  less,  tiie 
whole  mass  of  society.  Preachers  of  the  gospel  claim  to  be  heralds  of 
God's  truth,  and  ought  to  be  leaders  of  the  people  in  every  good  cause. 
Their  character,  their  office,  their  relations  to  society,  all  arm  them 
with  a  vast  amount  of  moral  power.  Their  talents,  their  learning, 
their  eloquence,  their  high  repute  for  virtue,  piety  and  benevolence,  en- 
able them  to  give  tone  to  public  sentiment  on  all  moral  and  religious 
subjects. 

Such  is  the  design  of  their  office.  God  has  appointed  them  as  spir- 
itual guides  to  the  people.  They'are  pioneers  of  truth,  righteousness 
and  salvation.  They  are  chosen  for  the  very  purpose  of  moulding 
opinion  and  character  to  the  will  of  God.  Mark  their  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  this  purpose.  They  speak  in  God's  name,  on  God's  day,  from 
QDd's  word.  They  can  reach  the  individual  and  the  general  conscience. 
They  are  welched  to  the  bridal  throng,  to  the  quiet  fire-sidc,  to  the 
sick  chamber,  to  the  bed  of  death,  to  the  group  of  weeping  mourners. 
Almost  every  mind  is  open  to  their  influence.  They  have  the  ear  of 
parents  and  teachers ;  and  these  are  scattering,  thick  and  fast,  the  seeds 
of  character  through  the  community.  They  have  access  to  the  mother's 
heart ;  and  her  children  will  reflect  the  form  and  hue  of  her  own 
image.  Old  and  young,  high  and  low,  male  and  female,  come  every 
week,  if  not  everj^  day,  under  their  influence.  They  touch  the  main- 
spring of  the  moral  world.  Their  influence  is  felt  in  the  farthest  and 
minutest  ramifications  of  society.  They  wield  in  the  gospel  an  instm* 
ment  of  vast  power  over  the  understanding,  conscience  and  heart 
They  are  the  chief  depositories  of  moral  power ;  they  hold  in  their 
hand  the  helm  and  the  main-spring  of  nearly  all  the  instrumentalitieg 
employed  for  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind ;  and,  without  their 
cooperation,  no  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform  can  ever  work  its 
way  to  complete  success. 
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Let  facts  speak  on  this  point    Who  disenthralled  half  a  oontineni 

from  papal  bondage  ?    Who  roosed  the  mass  of  British  minds  to  crush 

slavery  and  slave-trade  ?    Who  led  the  van  in  the  cause  of  missions, 

of  temperance,  4ind  every  kindred  work  f    Who  are  still,  the  chief 

agents  in  sustaining  all  the  great  moral  enterprises  of  the  day  ?    Min« 

isters  of  the  gospeL      We  challenge  you  to  show  one  that  has  reached 

any  considerable  degree  of  success  without  their  hearty  and  zealous 

cooperation. 
The  cause  of  peace  is  equally  under  their  control.    It  is  peculiarly 

their  own ;  and  it  is  obviously  in  their  power  to  set  at  work  a  train  of 
influences  sufficient  to  extirpate  war  from  every  Christian  land.  Let  them 
gird  themselves  in  earnest  for  this  work ;  let  them  pray,  and  plan,  and 
toil  for  it  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  ministry  ;  let  them  con- 
centrate upon  it  their  utmost  energies,  and  use  aright  every  means 
wiUiin  their  reach ;  let  them  all  unite  as  one  man  in  this  blessed  cause, 
and  make  eveiy  pulpit  on  earth  echo  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and 
ere  long  would  they  revolutionize  the  war-sentiment  of  all  Christendom, 
and  put  an  end  forever  to  its  trade  of  robbery  and  blood. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit ;  and  devoutly  do  we  hope  that  this 
power  will  ere  long  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  Peace.  No  other  theme 
oan  be  more  appropriate  to  its  high'mission ;  and  in  no  other  way  can 
preachers  of  the  gospel  more  honor  their  Master  in  heaven,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  or  commend  their  religion  to  the  world. 


A  Military  Chaplain's  Logic. — ^"  On  board  a  steamer  in  Vireinia," 
says  a  peaceman,  "  I  found,  during  the  Mexican  War,  an  intelligent 
looking  gentleman  on  his  way  back  from  Mexico,  who  seemed  from  his 
discourse  before  the  passengers  colleetively,  to  have  been  a  chaplain  in  the 
American  army,  and  was  extolling  the  profession  of  arms  as  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  After  the  meeting  was  concluded,  I  took  a  private 
opportunity  to  speak  with  him  on  the  subject  1  asked  if  he  did  not  de* 
Clare  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel !  He  answered, '  Yes,  sir,  I  am.' 
'  Then  how  can  you,  as  minister  or  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  up- 
hold war  P  Quoting  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  he  replied, 
/ 1  take  the  word  of  God  as  a  whole,*  with  some  other  words  intimating 
that  he  believed  '  the  law  which  made  nothing  perfect,'  was  equally  bind- 
ing on  Christians  iince  Uie  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  they  were  before. 
He  would  have  me  believe  that  tJie  Bible  sustained  the  principle  of  War 
just  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  Peace/' 

H  Our  friend  seemed  startled  at  this,  an  well  he  might ;  but  the  logic  of 

the  chaplain  was  necessary  for  the  justification  of  his  employment,  and  a  like 

necessity  will  be  found  to  be  the  key  to  many  an  inconsistency  in  the 

faith  and  practice  of  professed  Christians.    Such  weak,  loose,  flippant 

logic  is  very  common,  and  just  shows  how  little  conscience  or  thought  there 

is  on  the  subjecU 
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HOW  MIKIST£S8  OAN  PBOMOTB  PEACE. 

Kamberless  are  Oie  ways  in  whicli  preachers  of  the  gospel  might  seire 
the  cause  of  Peace.  They  might  introdnoe  the  subject  into  semiiuu 
ries  of  learning,  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  religious  publications. 
These  are  the  great  centres  of  moral  influence ;  and  the  main-springs 
at  work  here,  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Christiali  ministers,  and  mig^t 
be  so  wielded  as  ere  long  to  exorcise  the  war-spirit  from  all  ChriBten* 
dom.  Our  seminaries  are  nearly  all  under  their  management  or  hil«- 
ence ;  and  they  mighty  if  they  would,  make  eyeiy  one  of  them  a  nvr- 
seiy  of  peace  to  train  up  a  generation  of  peaoe-makers.  The  religions 
press,  an  engine  of  vast  and  increasing  power,  is  mainly  under  thdr 
control ;  and,  if  they  would  employ  ii  in  the  diffusion  of  pacifio  IbjIh- 
ences  only  as  much  as  they  have  done  in  the  cause  of  temperanoe, 
and  some  other  departments  of  benevolence  and  reform,  we  should  soon 
witness  in  all  reading  communities  a  marked  change  of  opinion  and 
feeling  on  this  subject  The  press  has  already  lent  us  important  aid ; 
it  is  ready  to  perform  almost  any  amount  of  service  we  may  ask ;  and, 
if  well  qualified  friends  of  peace  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  great  moral  laobratories  to  furnish  able,  popular  articles  on  the 
subject,  nearly  every  religious  paper  in  the  land  would  cheerfully  open 
its  columns.  But  on  whom  shall  we  rely  for  such  aid  t  Few  bBt 
ministers  can  render  it ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  they  will  ere  long 
make  every  religious,  if  not  every  secular,  periodical  in  Christendom 
teem  with  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  cause. 

The  pulpit,  however,  is  our  chief  ally ;  and  fain  would  we  press  all 
its  incumbents  into  zealous  co-operation.  They  ought  to  preach  peace 
not  as  a  mere  result  of  Christianity,  but  as  one  of  ita  grand  elements ; 
not  as  one  of  its  twigs  or  leaves,  but  as  a  portion  of  its  very  root  and 
trunk.  So  did  our  Saviour  preach ;  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of 
such  an  example,  should  enforce  the  principles  of  peace  as  faithfully 
as  they  do  repentance  or  faith. 

How  this  can  best  be  done,  every  preacher  must  determine  for  him. 
self:  but  the  subject  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  yet  bo  impor- 
tant in  its  principles,  connections  and  bearings,  that  we  think  an  entire 
discourse  should  be  devoted  to  each  of  its  main  points,  and  others  be 
introduced  into  sermons  on  ordinary  subjects  by  way  of  illustration  and 
inference.  Passing  allusions  and  incidental  remarks,  however  good  in 
their  place,  will  never  suffice.  There  must  be  thorough  discussion ;  a  full 
distinct  exposition  of  principles ;  a  clear,  foreible,  Spirit-stirring  exhibi- 
tion of  the  whole  subject    The  different  aspects  of  this  cause  are  suffi- 
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cienti J  yarioofl,  important  and  interesting  to  famish  all  the  subjects  a 
preacher  can  aek.  "Whik  some  of  these  will  call  for  extended  discus- 
sion, a  great  variety  of  common  topics  will  be  found  by  an  intelligent, 
wakeful  friend  of  peace  to  admit  and  even  require  an  incidental  appli« 
cation  to  the  cause ;  and  we  know  of  no  way  more  likely  to  correct 
misconception,  to  eradicate  error,  and  establish  truth.  In  neither  case 
flhould  a  subject  eo  prominent  in  the  instructions  of  our  Saviour,  be 
thrust,  as  if  it  were  a  theme  unfit  for  the  Sabbath,  into  a  fast  or  a 
thanksgiving.  Some  of  its  secular  aspects  should  indeed  be  presented 
on  such  occasions ;  but  its  main  points,  being  strictly  and  highly  evan- 
gelical, ought  to  be  discussed,  like  any  other  part  of  the  gospel,  during 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuaiy. 

But  ministers  should  not  stop  with  the  instructions  of  the  pulpii 
Hey  can  often  weave  this  subject  into  lectures  before  a  Bible  class, 
into  exhortations  in  the  conference-room,  into  reports  or  addresses  at 
the  monthly  concert,  into  exercises  at  other  religious  meetings,  into 
their  daily  interviews  with  their  people  from  house  to  house.  There  is 
need  of  reiterated  inculcation,  line  upon  line ;  and  they  should  lose 
no  favorable  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  this  long-forgotten  part 
of  the  gospel. 

Especially  should  pastors  encourage  prayer  for  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  peace.  They  could  easily  train  the  church  to  remember  this 
cause  in  the  closet,  around  the  family  altar,  at  the  monthly  concert,  in 
the  social  meeting,  in  the  house  of  God.  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
from  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  a  general  concert  of  prayer 
once  a  year  for  the  spread  of  peace  through  the  world  1  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pastor  to  say  whether  such  a  concert  shall  be  well  attend- 
ed, or  even  observed  at  all.  He  might,  by  a  discourse  on  the  Sabbath 
preceding,  and  by  statements  at  Uie  meeting,  give  it  an  interest  suffi- 
cient to  call  out  large  numbers.  He  might  breathe  through  his  whole 
church  a  spirit  of  prayer  as  habitual  and  as  earnest  for  this  as  for  an^ 
other  object  Such  prayer  is  just  as  indispensable  to  the  peace  as  to 
the  conversion  of  the  world. 

In  many  other  ways  could  ministers  easily  aid  us ;  but  a  heart-felt 
interest  in  the  cause  would  be  the  best  suggester  of  means  and  methods. 
They  can  lend  it  their  countenance  on  all  proper  occasions ;  they  can 
start  and  guide  inquiries  concerning  it ;  they  can  introduce  the  subjeet 
into  lyceums  for  dissertation  and  debate ;  they  can  circulate  publica- 
tions on  peaee  among  their  people ;  they  can,  a  thousand  ways  scatter 
light,  awaken  interest,  and  give  the  cause  favor  and  currency  through 
the  community. 
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EXCUSES  FOB  NEGLECTINa  PEACE. 

1.  '  The  cause  of  Peace  belongs  to  Christians.' — ^True ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  we  press  its  special  claims  upon  them.  It  certainly  is  a 
cause  peculiarly,  pre-eminently  their  own ;  and  they  must  lead  its  van, 
or  it  can  never  reach  the  goal  of  its  promised  triumph.  God  has  chos- 
en them  as  his  special  agents  in  this  work,  and  furnished  them  with 
ample  means  of  success ;  and  if  they  will  just  do  their  whole  duty  in 
the  case,  war  may  and  must  cease  ere  long  from  Christendom,  and  in 
due  time  from  the  whole  earth. 

2.  '  Peace  is  the  work  of  the  church ;  and  whatever  needs  to  be  done 
^for  this  cause,  let  her  do  it' — So  tee  say,  let  her  do  it;  and  we  are  just 
trying  to  make  her  do  it.  Clearly  she  has  not  done  it  yeU  Is  she'  do- 
ing it  now,  or  girding  herself  in  earnest  for  it  7  If  so,  she  will  be  right 
glad  to  be  reminded  of  its  claims  upon  her.  Ilad  Christians  as  a  body 
always  done  their  whole  duty  on  this  subject,  there  could  have  been 
little,  if  any,  need  of  peace  societies ;  and  whenever  they  shall  come  to 
do  it,  they  will  of  course  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  organizations. 

Is  the  Peace  Society,  .however,  an  alien  to  the  church  f  No  more 
than  the  Tract,  the  Bible,  or  the  Missionary  Society.  Like  these,  it 
was  organized  by  the  advice  of  her  leaders ;  it  has  attempted  nothing 
more  than  to  carry  into  operation  the  very  measures  they  have  public- 
ly recommended  time  and  again;  and  from  the  first  it  has  been  sus- 
tained almost  entirely  by  her  efforts,  prayers,  and  contributions.  It  is 
in  fact,  an  instrument  of  her  own  for  promoting  this  cause  very  muck 
in  her  own  way ;  and  heartily  should  we  rejoice  to  have  her  take  the 
whole  reform  out  of  our  hands,  if  she  would,  and  thus  annihilate  peace 
societies  by  doing  their  work  herself, 

3.  '  There  is  no  need  of  any  $pecial  ^efforts  for  this  object,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  church.' — ^Who  says  this  ? — any  one  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  Eighteen  centuries  of  the  gospel  itself*  gone  by 
without  the  extinction  of  war  in  a  single  country  on  earth  ;  Christen- 
dom often  drenched  in  blood,  and  bristling  constantly  with  four  or  fiTe 
millions  of  bayonets ;  more  money  spent  by  reputed  Christians  for  the 
Support  of  their  war-system,  five  hundred  times  over,  than  in  endeavor- 
ing to  evangelize  the  heathen;  the  church  herself  gangrened  more  or 
less  with  the  war-spirit,  and  impeded  by  the  war-system  in  all  her 
plans  for  the  salvation  of  men  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  Christianity 
libelled,  souls  ruined,  and  the  world's  conversion  retarded  for  ages  bj 
this  custom ;  and  yet,  after  all  this,  no  need  of  any  efforts  in  the  cause 
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of  peace  I  If  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  strange  logic  that  drugs  nearly 
the  whole  Christian  world  to  sleep  over  this  subject,  it  surely  is  high 
time  to  break  their  slumbers  by  oft-repeated  appeals  from  pulpit  and 
press.  • 

4.  '  There  is  no  need  of  specific,  associated  efforts  ii  the  cause  of 
Peace.' — ^This  excuse  contradicts  nearly  all  experience  in  the  work  of 
social  reform.  Beview  the  history  of  kindred  enterprises,  and  we  chal- 
lenge you  to  name  a  single  one  that  ever  gained  its  object  in  any  other 
way.  Did  the  private  wars  of  feudal  times  cease,  or  was  the  slave- 
trade  brought  nnder  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  the  ravages  of  intempe- 
rance seriously  checked,  or  any  great  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  re- 
form successfully  carried  on,  without  such  efforts  ?  Yet  in  no  enter- 
prise are  sn<^  efforts  more  needed  than  in  the  cause  of  Peace. 

5.  '  Preach  the  gospel ;  and  that  will  do  all  that  can  ever  be  done, 
for  the  removal  of  war,  or  any  other  evil.' — True,  we  must  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  rely  on  the  gospel,  but  never  without  a  right,  spe- 
cific, effective  application  of  its  principles  to  the  evil  to  be  removed. 
Here  is  an  atheist,  there  an  infidel ;  and  would  you  think  to  reclaim 
them  without  arguments  from  the  gospel  applicable  to  their  case  ? 
Would  you  shun  such  particulars  as  repentance  and  its  fruits? 
Would  you  never  dissuade  the  drunkard  from  his  cups,  or  the  profane 
swearer  from  his  blasphemies,  or  the  debauchee  from  his  profligacies,  or 
the  pagan  from  his  worship  of  idols,  or  the  warrior  from  his  trade  of 
robbery  and  murder  ?  How  was  the  slave-trade  put  under  ban,  or 
slavery  itself  abolished  in  the  British  Empire  ?  Only  by  the  gospel 
directly  and  effectively  applied  to  the  case.  Such  an  application  has 
not  yet  been  made  to  war ;  and  until  it  shall  be,  the  custom  will  of 
course  continue  in  every  Christian  land. 

6.  '  We  are  to  expect  peace  among  nations,  and  the  abandonment  of 
their  war-system,  as  a  general,  incidental  restdt  of  Christianity,  without 
any  specific  application  to  the  case.' — A  very  general  idea,  but  utterly 
false  and  fallacious.  Common  sense  forbids  such  a  hope.  Medicine, 
cure  a  disease  to  which  it  is  not  applied  ?  Absurd;  and  if  a  remedy 
were  prescribed  for  a  particular  malady,  would  you  scatter  its  fumes  in 
the  air,  and  think  to  be  cared  by  its  general  influences  inhaled  from 
the  passing  breeze  ?  All  experience,  too,  contradicts  this  indolent 
preposterous  theory.  No  great  evil,  at  all  resembling  that  of  war,  was 
ever  done  away  by  the  gospel,  without  a  specific  ajplication  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  case.  The  requisite  application  may,  indeed,  have  been 
the  result  of  a  change  in  public  opinion  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  per- 
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ceived  at  the  time ;  bnt  the  application,  nevertheless,  was  in  feet  made, 
and  {hat  alone  achieved  the  reform.  So  must  it  be  with  war ;  and 
never  till  the  pacific' principles  of  the  gospel  shall  he  rightly  applied  to 
ihis  master-evil,  will  it  in  any  age  cease  from  any  part  of  the  globe. 

7.  <  But  tb6  gospel  certainly  breathes  peace ;  and  rightly  received, 
it  must,  without  any  specific  application  to  the  case,  put  an  end  to 
war.' — If  so,  then  the  gospel  has  never  been  received  aright  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  for  its  nations  all  cling  to  their  war-system  with  a  death- 
grasp,  and  are  to  this  hour  the  most  notorious  fighters  on  earth.    Is  it 
by  the  gospel,  thus  understood  and  applied,  that  you  expect,  as  one  of 
its  incidental  results,  to  do  away  in  time  the  custom  of  war,  and  do  it 
away  without  any  special  application  to  the  case  ?  By  that  sort  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  allowed  its  professed  votaries,  age  after  age,  to 
butcher  one  another  by  millions,  and  has  suffered  Christendom  to  be- 
come a  vast  nursery  of  warriors,  her  standing  axmies  increased,  in  a 
single  century,  from  half  a  million  to  three  or  four  millions !    Uow 
long,  at  this  rate,  would  it  take  for  the  world's  pacification  ? 

8.  '  But  the  time  has  not  folly  come  for  effort  in  this  cause.' — ^How 
do  you  know  ?  Does  the  Bible  anywhere  bid  y^u  wait  for  a  suitable 
time  to  apply  its  principles,  and  excuse  you  meanwhile  for  contradict- 
ing  or  neglecting  theft  ?  Are  not  men  bound,  everywhere  and  always, 
to  receive  them,  and  put  them  in  practice  ?  The  time  not  yet  come 
for  Christians  to  apply  this  part  of  their  gospel !  Then  tell  us  when 
it  will  come.  If  fifteen  centuries  of  blood,  poured  over  nations  profess- 
ing a  religion  of  peace,  are  not  enough,  in  what  year  of  our  Lord  is  the 
gospel  ever  to  bring  its  promised  peace  ? 

9.  '  Make  men  Christians,  real  Christians,  and  then,  but  never  till 
then,  will  war  cease.' — Are  you  quTte  sure  of  this  ?  If  so,  why  do  not 
those  who  claim  to  be  true  Christians,  models  of  evangelical  piety, 
cease  themselves  from  war,  and  use  e^ery  effort  in  their  power  to  ban- 
ish this  crying  sin,  and  shame,  and  curse  from  Christendom?  Wby 
do  so  many  reputed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  'still  glorify  war, 
and  train  their  own  children  to  its  trade  of  blood  ?  Alas  I  Christians 
like  these  can  never  put  an  end  to  war,  any  more  than  such  Christiana 
as  John  Newton  was  when  commanding  a  slave-ship,  would  do  awaj 
the  slave-trade. 

But  we  need  not  wait  till  all  men,  or  a  majority,  become  real  Chris- 
tians, before  we  seek  the  abolition  of  war.  We  cUd  not  wut  thus  in  the 
temperance  cause,  and  need  not  in  tiiie  cause  of  peace.  Already  are 
there  Christians  enough,  with  moral  power  at  their  command  amply 
sufficient,  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  actual  war,  and  an  end  in  due 
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iime,  to  the  whole  war-system  throughout  Christendom.  Let  them 
simply  use  their  power  »right  for  this  specific  pmpose,  and  war  will 
melt  away,  like  dew  before  the  sun,  from  every  Christian  land. 

10.  *  After  all,  we  must  wait  for  the  miUennium  to  produce  such  a 
result' — But  how  is  the  millennium  itself  to  secure  it  ?  Will  it  intro- 
duce a  new  gospel  ?  Xo ;  it  can  only  spread  over  the  whole  earth  our 
present  gospel,  without  the  slightest  change  in  either  its  principles  or 
its  power.  How  then  is  this  very  gospel,  which  has  never  yet  put  an 
end  to  war  in  any  Christian  country,  going  in  the  millennium  to  banish 
it  from  the  world  forever  ?  Solely  by  God's  blessing  on  a  right  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  to  the  case ;  and  a  similar  application  would 
with  equal  certainty  put  an  end  to  this  custom  now  in  every  Christian 
land.  Without  such  means,  war  can  never  be  abolished  even  in  the 
millennium ;  but  with  such  means,  it  might  just  as  well  be  abolished 
in  all  Christendom  now.  Are  not  Christians,  then,  responsible  before 
God  and  man  for  the  continuance  of  this  custom  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel  ?  Let  them  do  their  whole  duty  on  the  subject,  and  war  will 
cease  wherever  Christianity  prevails.  They  have  the  power,  and  God 
will  hold  them  accountable  to  his  bar  for  its  right,  effective  exercise. 


Triumph  in  England  -of  the  non-intervention  policy. — At 
the  last  anniversary  the  Committee  had  to  report  the  various  efforts  they 
had  made  to  elicit  an  expression  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
strict  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  this  country,  as  respects  the  Italian 
W^ar.  But  though  they  were  able  even  then  to  announce  a  very  general 
response  to  their  appeal  on  this  question,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  abate  their  exertions;  the  more  especialy  as  there  was,  shortly  after,  a 
change  of  ministry,  which,  in  the  ^prehension  of  some,  might  involve  a 
departure  ftom  the  principle  of  neutrality,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
avowed  and  observed  by  the  British  government.  In  the  month  of  June, 
therefore,  the  Committee  felt  it  then:  duty  to  call  a  special  meeting  at 
Exeter  hall,  to  protest  not  merely  against  actual  participation  in  the  war„ 
but  against  all  entangling  engagements  and  alliances,  together  with  such 
menacing  demonstrations  of  force  as  might  gradually  tend  to  imphcate 
the  nation  in  the  quarrel.  This  meeting  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect 
just  described,  which  were  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  deputation  waited  by  appointment  upon  the  prime  minister,  to  lay  these 
views  before  him,  when  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  his  lord- 
ship a  very  emphatic  declaration  of  his  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  memorial,  and  an  assurance  that  there  was  no  contingency  he  could 
foresee  which  would  require  or  justify  England  in  taking  part  in  the  war. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  abstinence  tended  greatly  to  limit  the  area 
and  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  war ;  but  as  it  was,  the  suffering  and 
slaughter  were  appalling. — Lon,  Peace,  8oc  Rep, 
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THE  WAY    TO  PEACE: 

OB,  How  TO  ABOLISH  THE  CTTSTOM  OF  WAR. 

We  seek  to  bring  nations  into  the  habit  of  adjusting  all  their  difficulties 
by  peaceful,  Christian  methods  that  shall  supersede  entirely  the  alleged 
necessity  of  the  sword,  and  eventually  render  war  between  them  just  as 
unnecessary  as  duels  now  are  between  individuals.  A  very  diflScult, 
task  we  grant,  but  by  no  means  impossible.  The  gospel,  when 
fully  developed  and  rightly  applied,  has  ample  power  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  promises  of  God  so  expressly  assure  us  of  a  day  when  all  nations 
.shall  cease  from  war,  that  we  must  either  discard  the  whole  Bible,  or  be- 
lieve the  absolute  certainty  in  due  time  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

But  how  is  this  to  come  ?  We  can  expect  no  miracle,  no  supernatural 
interposition  of  Providence,  no  reversal  or  suspension  of  the  laws  which  re- 
quire an  adequate  cause  for  every  effect,  and,  least  of  all,  no  such  change  in 
the  nature  of  mankind  as  shall  extinguish  their  war-passions,  and  make 
them  a  race  of  angels  instead  of  men.  Every  promise  of  God  implies  the 
necessity  of  appropriate  means  for  its  fulfilment ;  and  his  promise  of  peace, 
like  all  his  other  promises,  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  he,  has  appointed  for  the  purpose.  These  means  are  all  included 
essentially  in  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case  ;  and  such  means 
(christians  are  bound  to  unite  in  using  until  a  stop  is  actually  put  to  all 
wars  in  Christendom,  and  an  end  to  her  whole  war-system. 

But  by  what  process  can  we  teach  this  result  ?  The  gospel  must  of 
course  do  the  work ;  but  how  F  It  is  God^s  remedy  for  war ;  but,  like 
every  other  remedy,  it  can  cure  no  evil  to  which  it  is  not  applied.  How 
can  we  insure  effective  application  to  this  master-evil  of  our  race  ?  Not 
by  preaching  merely  its  general  truths  to  individuals ;  for  it  has  been  thus 
preached  all  over  Europe  for  fifteen  centuries,  without  putting  an  end  to 
war  in  any  country.  Indeed,  no  government  in  Christendom  has  yet  dreamed 
of  abolishing  the  custom,  while  her  standing  armies,  in  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  increased  some  six  or  eight  hundred  per  cent.  Why 
all  this  under  the  gospel  ?  Simply  because  its  pacific  principles  have  never 
yet  been  rightly  applied  to  the  case.  That  application  must  go  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease  ;  the  gospel  must  put  its  hand  on  the  real  main-spring  of  the 
mischief.  War  is  the  work,  not  of  individuals  as  such,  but  of  governments 
or  rulers  alone  ;  and  until  the  gospel,  in  its  pacific  principles  and  infiuen* 
ces,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  these,  the  custom  will  never  cease  from 
any  land.  But  how  can  it  be  made  to  bear  effectually  upon  rulers  ?  Under 
a  government  like  ours,  if  not  under  every  other,  we  can  reach  them  mainly 
through  the  people,  whose  will,  even  under  a  despotism  as  well  as  a  de- 
mocracy, must  rule  in  the  long  run.  The  power  among  ourselves  is  all  in 
their  hands  ;  and  rulers,  as  their  servants,  must  heed  their  wishes,  or  give 
place  to  those  who  will. 
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The  way,  then,  is  clear.  We  must  christianize  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  and  get  from  the  mass  of  the  people  such  a  demand  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  national  disputes  without  the  sword,  as  no  rulers  in  Christen- 
dom will  dare  or  long  desire  to  refuse.  This  demand  would  in  time,  if  not 
very  soon,  work  out  the  consummation  we  seek.  It  would  lead  to  the 
gradual  disuse  of  war  by  the  adoption  of  far  better  means  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  between  nations.  They  might,  if  they  would,  agree 
among  themselves  before  fighting,  incomparably  better  than  after ;  but  if  * 
not,  they  might  either  accept  the  offer  of  mediators,  or  refer  the  points  in 
issue  to  umpires.  Let  them  beforehand  stipulate  for  such  a  mode  of  final 
adjustment.  Let  them  expressly  agree  to  have  all  their  future  controver- 
sies adjusted  in  the  last  resort  by  some  form  of  arbitration,  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  their  referees,  and  ask,  if  dissatisfied,  only  a  new  hearing,  or  a 
different  reference,  thus  making  sure  of  a  settlement  in  every  case  without 
a  resort  to  arms.  Such  a  measure,  once  adopted  in  good  faith  by  any  two 
nstions,  would  be  pretty  sure,  under  God,  to  prevent  all  war  between  them  ; 
and  their  example  would  probably  be  followed  in  time  by  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  Christendom,  and  thus  unite  them  all  at  last  in  a  League  of 
Perpetual  Peace. 

How  can  we  secure  a  consummation  so  desirable  ?  By  the  power  of  a 
christianized  public  opinion  enlisted  strongly  in  its  favor.  Let  such  an 
opinion  diffuse  its  omnipresent  influence  through  every  community  ;  let  it 
speak  to  rulers  by  votes  and  petitions ;  let  its  voice  be  heard  through  the 
press,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum,  in  the  school  and  the  family,  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  snop,  in  store  and  street,  in  the  counting  room  and 
market  place,  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  men  throughout  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  society. 

Such  a  public  opinion  Christians  ought  to  form  in  every  Christian  land. 
Followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  their  appropriate  business ;  and,  hav- 
ing in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  in  the  promises  and  providence  of  God, 
ample  means  of  success,  they  might,  if  they  would  only  gird  themselves 
in  earnest  for  the  work,  leaven  ere  long  all  Christendom  with  such  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  as  would  render  war  between  any  of  its  nations  mor- 
ally impossible,  and  lead  in  time  to  the  adoption  of  such  substitutes  for  it 
as  must  obviate  every  plea  of  necessity  for  its  blind  and  brutal  arbitra- 
ments. 

Many  Facts  in  small  Compass. — The  number  of  languages  spoken 
is  4,064.  The  number  of  men  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  women. — 
The  average  of  human  life  is  33  years.  One  quarter  die  before  the  age  of 
7  ;  one  half  before  the  age  of  17.  To  everj'  1000  persons,  one  only  reaches 
100  vears,  and  not  more  than  one  in  500  will  react  80  vears.  There  are 
on  tiie  earth  1,000,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  33,333,333  die  every 
year,  91,824  die  every  day,  7,780  every  hour,  and  60  per  minute,  or  one 
every  second.  These  losses  are  about  balanced  by  an  equal  number  of 
births.  The  married  are  longer  lived  than  the  single,  and  above  all,  those 
who  obser\e  a  sober  and  industrious  couduct.    Tall  men  live  longer  than 
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short  ones.  Women  have  more  chances  of  life,  previona  to  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  than  inen,  but  fewer  after.  The  number  of  marriages  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  76  to  100.  Marriages  are  more  frequent  after  the  equinoxes, 
that  is,  during  the  months  of  June  and  December.  Those  bom  in  spring 
are  generally  more  robust  than  others.  Births  and  deaths  are  more  fre- 
quent by  night  than  by  day.  The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
is  one  fourth  of  the  population. 


HAVOC  OF  LIFE  BY  WAR. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  what  fearful  havoc  this  custom  has  made  of  hu- 
man life.  Some  of  its  incidental  ravages  seem  to  defy  all  belief.  It  has 
at  times  entirely  depopulated  immense  districts.  In  modem,  as  well  as  an- 
cient time^,  large  tracts  have  been  left  so  utterly  desolate,  that  a  traveller 
might  pass  from  village  to  village,  even  from  city  to  city,  without  finding 
a  solitary  inhabitant.  The  war  of  1756  waged  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  left  in 
one  instance  no  less  than  twenty  contiguous  villages  without  a  single  man  or 
beast.  The  Thirty  years'  war,  in  the  17th  centurj*,  reduced  the  popidation 
of  Germany  from  12,000,000  to  4,000,000,— three  fourths;  and  that  of 
Wirtemburg  from  500,000  to  48,000,— more  than  nine  tenths  I  Thirty 
thousand  villages  were  destroyed  ;  in  many  others  the  population  entirely 
died  out ;  and  in  districts,  once  studded  with  towns  and  cities,  there  sprang 
up  immense  forests. 

Look  at  the  havoc  of  sieges — in  that  of  Londonderry  12,000  soldiers,  be- 
sides a  vast  number  of  inhabitants  ;  in  that  of  Paris,  in  the  16th  century, 
30,000  victims  of  mere  hunger ;  in  that  of  Malplaquet,  34,000  soldiers 
alone  ;  in  that  of  Ismail,  40,000  j  of  Vienna  70,000  ;  of  Ostend,  120,000  ; 
of  Mexico,  150,000 ;  of  Acre,  300  ,000 ;  of  Carthage,  700,000  ;  of  Jerusalem 
1,000,000 ! 

Mark  the  slaughter  of  single  battles — at  Lepanto,  25,000 ;  at  Austerlit*, 
30,000  J  at  Eylau,  60,000  ;  at  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  one  engagement 
in  fact,  70,000 ;  at  Borodino,  80,000;  at  Fontenoy,  100,000;  at  Arbela, 
300,000 ;  at  Chalons,  300,000  of  Attilla's  army  ajone ;  400,000  Usipetes 
slain  by  Julius  Coesar  in  one  battle,  and  430,000  Germans  in  another. 

Take  only  two  cases  more.  The  army  of  Xercxs,  says  Dr.  Dick,  must 
have  amou  nted  to  6,283,320 ;  and,  if  the  attendants  were  only  one  third 
as  great  as  common  at  the  present  day  in  Eastern  countries,  the  sum  total 
must'have  reached  nearly  six  millions.  Yet  in  one  year,  this  vast  multi- 
tude was  reduced,  though  not  entirely  by  death,  to  300,000  fighting  men; 
and  of  these  only  3,000  escaped  destruction.  Jenghiz-khan,  the  terrible 
ravager  of  Asia  in  the  13th  century,  shot  90,000  on  the  plains  of  Nessa,and 
massacred  200,000  at  the  storming  of  Kharasm.  In  the  district  of  Herat, 
he  butchered  1,600,000,  and  in  two  cities  with  their  dependencies,  1,760,000 
During  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign,  he  is  said  to  have 
massacred  more  than  half  a  million  every  year  j  and  in  the  first  fourteen 
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years,  he  is  supposed,  by  Chinese  historians,  to  have  destroyed  not  less 
than  eighteen  millions;  a  sum  total  of  32,000,000  in  forty-one  years ! 

In  any  view,  ivhat  a  fell  destroyer  is  war !  Napoleon's  wars  sacrificed  full 
six  millions,  and  all  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Hevolution,  some 
nine  or  ten  million's.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  destroyed  in  forty-two 
years  more  than  twelve  millions  of  American  Indians.  Grecian  wars  sac- 
rificed 15,000,000  j  Jewish  wars,  25,000,000 ;  the  wars  of  the  twelve  C«- 
sars,  30,000,000  in  all ;  the  wars  of  the  Komans  before  Julius  Ceesar,  60,- 
000,000 ;  the  wars  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks* 
60,000,000  each ;  those  of  thd  Tartars,  80,000,000 ;  those  of  Africa,  100,- 
000,000 !  « If  we  take  into  consideration,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Dick,  "  the 
number  not  only  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  but  of  those  who  have 
perished  through  the  natural  consequences  of  war,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
overrating  the  destruction  of  human  life,  if  we  affirm,  that  one  tenth  of  the 
human  race  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  and,  according  to 
this  estimate,  more  ihAn  fourteen  thoxtsand  millions  of  human  beings  have 
been  slaughtered  in  war  since  the  beginning  of  the  world/'  Edmund 
Burke  went  still  further,  and  reckoned  the  sum  total  of  its  ravages,  from 
the  first,  at  no  less  than  thirty  five  thousand  millions. 


POPULAR  PLEAS  FOR  WAR. 

1.  I  may  be  told  that  nations  have  a  right  to  resist  oppression,  and  to 
rebel,  if    unjust  laws  are  imposed.      But    who  is    to  decide   whether 
the  law  is  unjust  or  not  ?  —  the  party  imposing   the  law,  or  the  party 
obeying  it?     Not  the  party  imposing   the  law,  or  toe  were  wrong  in 
our  Revolution.     So  Greece,  Poland,  South  America,  every  free  state  up- 
on earth.    Nor  can  you  give  to  the  subject  this  right  of  adjudication  ;  for 
then  you  would  annihilate  all  government.     If  an  individual  or  a  commu- 
nity may  shoot  down  the  man  who  comes  delegated  to  enforce  a  law,  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  it, ''  chaos  and  old  night "  would  again  set  up  their 
kingdom  on  earth.    The  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  rebellions  would 
be  right ;  the  Baltimore  and  New  York  mobs  would  be  right. 

2.  It  is  said,  also,  that  a  man  may  fight  for  his  liberty,  and  is  solemnly, 
religiously  bound  to  fight  for  it.  How  much  liberty  may  he  fight  for  ? 
How  much  must  he  be  oppressed  before  he  may  "render  evil  for  evil  ?  " 
Let  the  amount  be  defined.  This  cannot  be  done.  No  man  can  tell  how 
deep  the  chain  shall  have  cut  into  the  flesh,  before  the  sufferer  may  stab 
his  master.  It  may  be  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  tea ;  it  may  be  a 
stain  upon  that  airy  nothing,  national  honor  j  or  it  may  be  slavery  in  its 
worst  forms. 

3.  I  shall  be  asked  if  defensive  war  is  wrong.  But  what  w  defensive 
war  ?  Can  it  be  defined  ?  Is  it  not  an  intangible  idea  in  the  minds  of 
most  persons?    But  granting  that  revenge,  retaliation,  rendering  evil  for 
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evil,  were  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  a  very  uncertain  rule  to 
act  upon.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  at  all  ;  caprice  and  passion 
alone  would  decide  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war.  What  nation  has 
ever  taken  up  arms,  which  has  not  stoutly  contended  that  she  was  main- 
taining her  rights  P  Not  one.  What,  then,  is  defensive  war  ?  Why  does 
this  intangible  idea  float  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  that  defensive  wars 
are  right,  when  a  defensive  war  cannot  be  defined  P  The  truth  is,  men 
B'fee  wars  right,  when  they  think  that  they  are  for  their  own  interest. 

4.  Shall  I  be  told  that  a  nation  may  be  insulted,  if  it  will  not  fight  ?     I 
answer,  it  insults  itself,  if  it  does  j  a  far  greater  evil. — ^Stebiens. 


GLANCE  AT  THE  WASTE  OF  WAR. 

AV^ar  is  tfie  great  impoverisher  of  nations.  By  its  uncertainities  and 
sudden  changes,  its  general  derangement  and  stagnation  of  business,  its 
withdrawal  of  laborers  from  productive  employments,  and  its  formation  of 
lazy  and  improvident  habits,  it  cuts  the  very  sinews  of  a  nation's  prosper- 
ity, and  prevents,  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  the  accumulation  of 
w  ealth  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  When  our  own  population  was  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  millions,  our  annual  production  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
400,000,000  J  and,  if  we  suppose  war  to  diminish  this  amount  barely  one 
fifth,  the  loss  would  be  no  less  than  $280,000,000  a  year.  At  such  a  rate, 
how  vast  would  be  the  loss  from  this  cause  alone  to  the  whole  world  with 
its  1,200,000,000  inhabitants! 

Consider  how  much  the  war-system  costs  even  in  peace^  The  amount 
of  money  wasted  on  fortifications  and  ships,  on  arms  and  ammunition,  on 
monuments  and  other  military  demonstrations,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
calculate.  France  alone,  with  a  territory  not  so  large  as  some  of  our 
single  states,  has  more  than  120  fortified  places;  and  a  single  one  of  her 
war  monuments  cost  $2,000,000.  How  many  such  in  all  Christendom ! 
Millions  of  dollars  have  we  ourselves  expended  on  a  single  fort,  and  a 
hundred  millions  more  would  hardly  sufiice  to  complete  and  arm  the 
whole  circle  of  our  projected  fortifications. 

From  1816  to  1834,  eighteen  years  of  peace,  our  national  expenses 
amounted  to  $464,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $400,000,000,  or  about  six 
sevenths  of  the  whole,  went  for  war  purposes  I  Besides  all  this,  Judge  Jay 
reckoned,  some  twenty  years  ago,  "  the  yearly  aggregate  expenses  of 
our  militia  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  fifty  millions."  The  annual  expen- 
ses of  England  for  war-purposes,  including  interest  on  her  war-debt, 
a%  erage  more  than  $220,000,000 ;  and  Richard  Cobden,  after  careful  and 
extensive  enquiries,  came  in  1848  to  the  conclusion  that  the  support  of  the 
war-system  was  then  costing  Europe,  in  a  time  of  peace,  one  thousand 
million  dollars  a  year,  besides  the  interest  in  her  war-debts  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  millions  ! 

Look  at  the  actual  cost  of  some  wars.    From  1688  to  1815,  a  period  of 
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127  years,  England  spent  65  in  war,  three  more  than  in  peace.  The  war 
of  1688  increased  her  expenditures,  in  nine  years,  $180,000,000.  The  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  cost,  in  eleven  years,  more  than  $300,000,000  ; 
the  Spanish  war  of  1739,  in  nine  years,  $270,000,000 ;  the  seven  years' 
war  of  1756,  $560,000,000;  the  American  war  of  1775,  $680,000,000,  in 
eight  years  ;  the  French  Revolution  war  of  nine  years  from  1793,  $2,320,- 
000,000.  During  the  war  against  Bonaparte  from  1803  to  1815,  England 
raised  by  taxes  $3,855,000,000,  and  by  loans  $1,940,000,000;  in  all,  $5,- 
795,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $1,322,082  every  day !  For  20  years  from 
1797,  she  spent  for  war-purposes  alone  more  than  one  million  dollars 
every  day  !  During  ninety  days,  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
she  is  supposed  to  have  spent  an  average  of  about  Jive  millions  a  day. 
During  seven  wars,  lasting  in  all  sixty-five  years,  she  borrowed  $4,170,00,- 
000,  and  raised  by  taxes,  $5,949,000,000;  $10,119,000,000  in  all.  The 
wars  of  all  Europe  from  1793  to  1815,  twenty-two  years,  cost  some  $15,- 
000,000,000,  and  probably  wasted  full  twice  as  much  more  in  other  ways, 
thus  making  a  grand  total  of  more  than  forty  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars ! 

There  is  no  end  to  calculations  like  these.  All  the  contributions  of 
modern  benevolence  are  scarce  a  drop  of  the  bucket  in  comparison  with 
what  is  continually  wasted  for  war-purposes.  We  stared  at  the  first  sug- 
gestion of"  a  railway  across  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  a 
single  year's  cost  of  the  war-system  to  Christemdom  would  build  that 
road,  and  two  more  round  the  globe. 


ENGLISH  INSANITY  ABOUT  A  FRENCH  INVASION. 

Hitherto  a  salutary  jealousy  of  large  standing  armaments  has  proved  the 
best  safeguard  of  England's  civil  and  religious  freedom;  but  now  the  coun- 
try seems  so  completely  duped  with  the  terror  and  suspicion  which  design- 
ing men  have  succeeded  in  inspiring,  that  it  seems  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
anything  that  may  be  proposed  under  the  name  of  defence,  however  mon- 
strous in  design,  however  extravagant  in  cost,  however  fraught  with  peril 
to  our  future  destinies. 

Not  satisfied  with  expending  £30,000,000  a  year  upon  our  army  and  na- 
vy ;  not  satisfied  with  having  drawn  some  100,000  of  our  young  men  into 
that  vortex  of  foppery  and  dissipation,  known  as  the  volunteer  movement ; 
our  panic-mongers,  a  few  months  ago,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  commission  of  naval  and  military  officers  to  inquire 
'*into  the  present  state,  condition,  and  sufiiciency  of  the- fortifications  exist- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  .  •  .  and  into  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  rendering  the  same  complete."  These  worthies  have  pre- 
sented their  Report,  in  which  they  recommend  that  £12,000,000  be  imme- 
diately expended ;  not,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  for  the  defence  of 
our  coasts,  but  for  the  defence  of  merely  ten  arsenals  and  harbors,  leaving 
all  the  rest  of  the  coast  wholly  undefended,  though  it  presents,  as  they  ac- 
knowledge, "  an  aggregate  of  300  miles  on  which  a  landing  may  be  effect- 
ed." No  man  who  has  the  slifirhtest  acquaintance  with  government  works, 
will  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  if  these  fortifications  are  really  undertak- 
en, £12,000,000,  or  twice  £12,000,000,  will  suffice  to  finish  them.  Once 
let  them  be  commenced,  and  they  will  be  like  a  atone  fixed  on  the  neck  of 
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the  nation,  which  may  and  will  be  kept  open  for  years  and  years  to  come, 
draining  more  and  more  the  strength  o£  the  unfortunate  patient. 

1.  In  regard  to  this  moye,  let  it  be  remarked/  first,  that  it  involves  a 
great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Fortifications  are  of  no  use, 
unless  they  are  effectually  manned.  And  what  force  will  be  necessary  to 
man  the  works  which  the  Commissioners  recommend?  Why,  according  to 
their  own  estimate,  68,000  men.  But,  if  we  look  at  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  authorities  they  examined,  that  number  would  be  ridi6ulously  inad- 
equate. Colonel  Bingham,  of  the  Hoyal  Artillery,  tells  them,  that  to  man 
properly  all  the  guns  that  are  and  will  be  '*  mounted  for  the  defence  of  our 
dock-yards  and  arsenals,  and  principal  sea-ports,  and  towers  and  batteries 
on  the  coast,"  we  should  require  "  72,000  trained  men,  and  108,000  un- 
trained, making  a  total  of  180,000  men."  Well,  if  the  proposed  works  are 
completed,  the  next  cry,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  necessary  forces  to  occu- 
py tnem ;  for  of  what  use,  it  will  be  said,  to  have  spent  all  that  money  on 
fortifications,  unless  they  are  to  be  effectively  manned  ?  And  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  project,  if  countenanced  by  the  House  of  Commons,  will 
in  effect,  besides  the  large  expenditure  of  money  that  is  avowed,  tend  in- 
sidiously to  an  immense  increase  of  our  standing  forces. 

2.  Another  point  is  this,  that  the  military  authorities  whose  evidence  is 
adduced  by  the  Commissioners,  betray,  and  some  of  them  openly  admit  the 
conviction,  that,  when  you  have  sunk  all  the  millions  proposed  m  these  de- 
fences, they  will  be  wholly  ineffectual  for  the  purposes  contemplated.  For, 
what  are  those  purposes  P  They  are  two-fold  j  first,  to  prevent  an  enemy's 
ships  from  sailing  m  and  burning  the  buildings  and  stores  ;  secondly,  to 
prevent  a  fleet  at  sea  from  doing  the  same  mischief  by  bombardments  In 
regard  to  the  former,  some  of  our  ablest  officers  declare  their  belief  that  no 
ports,  however  strong  and  formidably  mounted,  could  prevent  an  iron- 
plated  vessel  from  going  in  and  destroying  our  arsenals.  And  in  regard 
to  the  latter.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  says,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
tect Portsmouth  against  bombardment  from  the  prodigiously  long  range  of 
the  newly-invented  guns,  without  fortifications  of  thirty  or  forty  miles'  de- 
velopment, and  that,  after  all,  he  says  "  you  must  trust  very  much  to  your 
army  in  the  field."  Why  then  waste  the  public  money  upon  works  which, 
it  is  foreseen  and  acknowledged,  will  prove  abortive  P  Wny  ?  Because  ix 
throws  millions  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  spending, 
and  it  will  be  a  vantage-ground  from  which  they  can  raise  a  demand  for 
more  millions. 

3.  And  what  is  all  this  for  P  To  protect  ourselves  against  France  ;  for, 
however  men  in  authority  may  try  to  blink  the  fact  by  pompous  generali- 
ties, ^^a^  is  the  only  quarter  to  which  we  look  in  connection  with  all  these 
preparations.  And  what  ground  is  there  for  this  fear  of  France  ?  Al- 
ready, with  all  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  a  system  of  commercial  re- 
striction, we  have  a  trade  with  that  country,  in  imports  and  exports,  of  at 
least  £20,000,000  a  year.  And  at  this  very  moment  commissioners  are 
sitting  in  Paris  arranging  the  details  of  a  treaty,  which,  we  arc  assured  on 
the  highest  authority,  is  likely  to  afford  facilities  for  larger  commercial  in- 
tercourse, beyond  the  utmost  hopes  even  of  its  most  sanguine  promoters. 
And  yet  this  is  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  launch  forth  into  the  most 
profligate  waste  of  the  public  money,  to  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth  against 
the  nation,  the  Government  of  which  is  doing  its  utmost  to  draw  closer 
and  closer  the  bonds  of  mutual  dependence  between  the  two  countries  ! 

And  on  what  is  such  fierce  suspicion  of  France  founded  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  tell ;  for  the  voices  of  the  panic-mongers  on  this  point  are  as  discordant 
as  those  of  the  Ji)uilders  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Some  will  tell  you  that  the 
French  people  are  so  warlike,  pant  so  eagerly  for  revenge  and  military  glo- 
ry,  as  to  render  it  impossible  lor  the  Emperor  to  restrain  them  iu  their  de- 
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•ire  to  rush  across  the  channel  and  cut  our  throats.  But  what  are  the 
facta  ?  Hear  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  neither  of  whom  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  mciined  to  peace  principles,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  a  short  time  ago,  writes  thus  :  — 
"  The  Frencn  Government  has  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  exoneration 
from  service  in  the  army,  from  2,000  frs.  to  2,300  frs.  More  remarkable  is 
it  still,  after  all  we  constantly  hear  of  the  French  love  of  glory  and  enthu- 
siastic desire  to  fight,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Moniteur  for  this 
augmentation  is,  that  the  desire  of  young,  men  to  escape  military  service  is 
every  year  manifested  in  an  increased  ratio.  In  1856  and  1867,  16  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits  bought  themselves  off;  but  the  proportion  increased 
in  1858,  to  18  per  cent.,  and  in  1859  to  27  per  cent" 

No  less  explicit  is  the  tesiimony  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
TimeSf  although  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  this  nefarious  journal  has 
been  proclaiming  foi  months  : — **  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  confess  I  am 
rather  incredulous  as  to  the  intense  hatred  and  the  burning  desire  of  the 
French  people  and  army  to  be  constantly  at  war,  and  particularly  at  war 
with  England.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  army  contem])late8  any  such 
pressure  on  the  Imperial  Goverilment.  We  know  that  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia was  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  nation,  and  that  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria was  regarded  with  marked  dissatisfaction  at  the  commencement,  and 
with  disappointment  at  the  end ;  a  disappointment  not  much  diminished 
by  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  French  soldiers  are  not  the  fero- 
cious beings  ihey  are  sometimes  depicted.  They  are  taken  from  the 
plough  by  the  conscription ;  they  leave  it  most  unwillingly ;  when  formed 
to  military  habits,  they  do  their  duty  faithfully  and  gallantly ;  but  when 
their  period  of  service  is  ended,  their  ioy  at  returning  to  their  homes,  and 
their  early  pursuits,  is  as  great  as  tne  pain  they  relt  at  quitting  them. 
The  times  when,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  sudden  descents  on  a  neighbor's 
coast  or  territory  for  revenge  or  plunder,  were  not  unusual,  are  past ;  the 
French  armies  at  the  present  day  are  not  bands  of  'forbans,  ana  modern 
armies  do  not  make  war  like  Norman  rovers.' 

Shall  we,  then,  be  reminded  of  Louis  Napoleon's  deep-laid  plans  against 
England  ?  The  Emperor  is  no  favorite  of  ours  ;  but  what  evidence  have 
we  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  cherishing  felonious  de- 
signs against  England  ?  He  has  been  now,  for  more  than  ten  years,  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  France  ;  and  can  we  point  to  one  act  of  his,  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  which  betrayed  hostile  feelings  or  intentions  towards 
this  country  ?  Have  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  many  acts  that  bear 
a  totally  opposite  construction,  and  indicate  a  fixe^  desire  to  preserve  our 
alliance  and  cultivate  our  friendship  P-  Not  the  least  significant,  and  iu 
our  judgment  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  these,  is  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce recently  concluded,  almost  entirely  by  his  personal  influence.  But 
there  are  people  in  this  country,  who,  with  an  ingenuity  that  seems  to  us 
perfectly  diabolical,  find  even  in  this  only  new  grounds  for  suspicion,  and 
irejh  materiids  for  insulting  invective  against  the  Emperor.  What  better 
proof  can  he  have  given  of  his  sincerity  than  by  relinquishing,  as  he  does 
under  the  condidons  of  the  treaty,  some  three  millions  sterling  of  revenue, 
which  he  can  hope  to  replace  only  by  an  increased  trade  between  the  two 
countries  ? 

And  who  are  likely  to  be  best  informed  as  to  the  temper  and  designs  of 
a  foreign  potentate  towards  this  country  P  The  purveyors  of  gossip  for 
the  London  newspapers,  or  the  statesmen  who,  through  their  own  accred- 
ited ambassador,  and  by  direct  correspondence,  are  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Sovereign  of  France  and  his  advisers  upon  all  ouestions  of 
public  policy?  What  then  is  the  testimony  of  these  latter?  In  July, 
1859,  Lord  John  Russell  said  in  the  House  of  Commons : — *  1  feel  with  my 
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honorable  friend  (Mr.  Bright)  that  there  is  something  dangerous,  not  in  the 
present  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  in  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  French  people  towards  this  country,  but  in  the  constant  en- 
deavors made  to  excite  in  the  people  of  this  country  jealousy  or  alarm,  as 
to  some  deep  plot  laid  against  our  peace  or  security.  That  fear  is  readily 
imbibed.  The  people  are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  when  there  is  no 
cause ;  and  I  must  say,  that  bad  as  are  wars  of  ambition,  wars  of  panic  are 
equally  bad.  I  believe  that  whatever  reproaches  mav  be  cast  upon  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  as  to  various  questions  of  his  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  yet  that  as  regards  this  country  —  and  I  have  often  repeated  it  — 
7i^  has  been  a  faithful  ally  to  us ;  and  I  believe  also,  that  upon  any  great 
question  which  may  arise,  his  wish  is  to  obtain  the  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation of  the  people  of  this  country.  What  must  be  the  effect,  then,  of 
this  continued  invective  and  declamation  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
"  arm,"  "  arm,"  as  if  an  invasion  were  certainly  to  be  expected  ?  ' — Herald 
of  Peace  abridged. 


BRITISH  INFLUFNCE   ON  INTEMPERANCE  IN  INDIA. 

The  friends  of  the  missionary  cause  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  manifold 
obstructions  in  their  great  work,  occasioned  by  the  social  evils  which  nom- 
inal Christians  create  or  encourage  among  the  heathen.  That  would  be  a 
sad  page  in  the  history  of  our  religion,  which  should  record  the  flood  of 
vices  that  have  followed  its  introduction  in  pagan  lands.  We  quote  some 
facts  respecting  India : — 

**  Warren  Hastings,  being  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  India  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  many  years  after  his  cele- 
brated trial,  says  of  the  natives, '  that  sobriety  is  not  a  general  but  a  uni- 
versal trait  of  character.  Their  temperance  is  demonstrated  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  food,  and  their  total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,' and 
other  substances  of  intoxication.'  But  what  is  the  case  now  ?  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Shore,  a  gentleman  who  filled  successively  the  situations  of  collector 
of  the  revenue,  of  judge,  and  then  of  political  commissioner,  in  India, 
says  : — 

***  Drunkeness,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  have  increased  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  under  the  English  rule.  I  have  heard  men  declare 
that  thirty  years  ago,  even  in  Calcutta,  a  drunken  native  was  a  perfect  rar- 
ity. Now  they  may  be  seen  in  numbers,  lying  drunk  about  the  streets  of 
that  city,  and  more  or  less  in  every  town  in  the  interior,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  villages  also.  What  is  the  cause  of  this^^  Simply  that^  in 
order  to  raise  the  revenue,  almost  every  collector  is  trying  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  liquor,  spirit,  and  drug  shops ;  to  establish  them  in  every  hole 
and  corner  of  his  district,  and  to  promote  drunkenness  to  the  utmost;  often 
giving  underhand,  summary,  and  illegal  assistance  to  the  proprietors  of 
shops,  to  enable  them  to  recover  money  for  liquors  sold  upon  credit. 
Ana  for  this,  provided  the  revenues  increase,  they  receive  the  approbation 
of  Government.  ...  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  general  truth,  that  the 
more  connection  the  natives  have  had  with  the  English,  the  more  immoral, 
and  the  worse  characters,  in  every  respect,  they  become.* 

"Both  the  cultivation  of  opium,  and  the  manufacture  of  arrack,  is  express- 
ly the  work  of  the  Government  of  India  for  purposes  of  revenue.  The  for- 
mer, apart  from  the  infinite  mischiefs  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  our  relations 
with  China,  involving  gross  and  habitual  violation  of  our  treaties  with 
that  country,  converting  our  merchants  into  little  else  than  smugglers  and 
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pirates,  excluding  from  the  Chinese  market  articles  of  legitimate  and  hon- 
orable commerce,  and  keeping  up  ceaseless  irritation  between  us  and  the 
Chinese  authorities — ^apart  from  all  these  evils,  the  cultivation  of  this  pestil- 
ent drug  is  pregnant  with  injuries,  material  and  moral,  to  our  own  subjects 
in  Jndia.  1  here  are  great  oppressions  practised  upon  the  people  in  those 
parts  where  it  is  grown,  by  tne  compulsory  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  to 
which  they  are  driven  by  the  Government. 

Still  worse,  however,  are  the  moral  results.  On  this  point  we  cite  the 
following  observations  from  Major- General  Alexander,  on  '  British  opium 
smuggling  j  ]— 

'  But  a  still  greater  eyil  than  the  oppression  of  the  natives,  is  the  rapid 
demoralization  of  the  vast  population  of  India  from  the  growing  habit  of 
opium-eating.  Even  the  Hindoos,  said  to  be  the  most  temperate  people  in 
the  world,  have  caught  the  mania.'  ...  In  a  written  communication  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  Symn,  dated  the  13  th  of  March,  1840,  he  states  : — 
'  The  health  and  morals  of  the  people  suffer  from  the  production  of  opium. 
Wherever  opium  is  grown,  it  is  eaten;  this  is  one. of  the  worst  features  of 
the  opium  que»tion.  We  are  demoralizing  our  own  subjects  in  India. 
One-half  of  the  murders,  rapes  and  affrays  have  their  origin  in  opium- 
eating.' 

"  More  disgraceful  yet,  if  possible,  is  the  system  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  merely  for  purposes  of  revenue,  forces  the  consumption  of 
arrack  upon  the  people.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  government,  and  every 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  multiplication  of  licensed  venders,  so  as  to  seduce 
the  natives  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  get  drunk  for  the  profit  of  the 
State.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Madrass  Native  Petition,  the 
complaint  of  heathen  Hindoos  against  a  professedly  Christian  govern- 
ment : — 

**  *  The  liquor,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  arrack,  is  made  at  the 
government  distiUeries,  and  thence  supplied  to  licensed  vendors  to  the 
number  of  160,  by  whom  it  is  sold  in  small  quantities  in  every  direction. 
In  the  interior,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article  is  committed  to 
contractors  or  farmers,  who  compete  the  privilege  annually  at  public 
auction,  the  sales  realizing  on  the  average  £250,000  a  year;  and  as  the 
sale  price  is  extremely  low,  the  quantity  consumed,  and  the  number  of  con- 
sumers is  immense.  Drunkeness,  with  all  its  miseries,  is  consequently 
common  throughout  the  land ;  and  its  baneful  effects  are  a  full  counter- 
poise for  whatever  real  or  imaginary  benefits  have  been  derived  by  the 
lower  orders  of  India  from  her  connection  with  Great  Britian.  Your 
Petitioners  have  not  memoiialized  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
pression of  this  evil,  not  only  because  memorials  to  the  Bombay  authori- 
ties have  totally  failed,  but  because  the  amount  of  the  revenue  thus  derived 
from  native  demoralization  is  too  great  for  your  petitioners  to  Indulge  the 
slightest  hope  of  procuring  even  a  diminution  of  so  profitable  a  vice,  for- 
brdden  by  nindoo  and  Mahommedan  law,  and  comparatively  unknown  be- 
fore the  ascendancy  of  European  dominion.' 

"  On  this  subject,  the  Bengal  missionaries  complain  in  their  petition,  that 
'  the  abkaree  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
drugs,  has  in  practical  operation  tended  to  foster  among  a  people  whose 
highest  commendation  was  temperance,  a  runious  taste  for  ardent  spirits 
and  destructive  drugs,  by  the  effort  made  to  establish  new  licensed  depots 
for  them  in  the  places  where  the  use  of  such  things  was  little,  or  not  at 
all,  known  before."  Still  stronger  is  the  declaration  of  a  most  estimable 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Key.  Archdeacon  Jeffries,  who, 
after  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  India,  used  these  startling  words  at 
a  public  meeting  in  London  several  years  ago : — '  A  large  portion  of  the 
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liltive  Christians  were  spread  over  Madrass  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  intemperance  among  them,  the  name  of  Christian  was 
synonymous  with  that  of  drunkard;  and  when  the  Hindoos  called  a  man 
a  Christian,  they  for  the  most  part  meant  that  he  was  a  drunkard !  So 
among  the  converts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  many  had  fallen  through  strong  drink ;  for  when  once 
the  natives  broke  caste^  and  became  Christians,  they  were  no  longer  re- 
strained from  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  they  became  far  worse  than 
if  they  never  embraced  Christianity.  For  one  really  converted  Christian 
as  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor  —  tor  one  person  'bom  again  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/  and  made '  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ' — ^for  one  snch  person,  the 
drinking  practices  of  the  English  had  made  one  thousand  drunkards! 
That  was  a  sad  thought ;  but  it  was  a  solemn  truth.  If  the  English  were 
driven  out  of  India  to-morroWf  the  chirf  trace  of  their  having  been  there 
would  be  the  number  of  drunkards  they  left  behind.*  So  says  Capt.  Westma- 
cott,  '  that  in  places  the  longest  under  our  rule,  there  is  the  largest  amount 
of  depravity  and  crime.*  My  travels  in  India  have  fallen  little  short  of 
8,000  miles,  and  extended  to  nearly  all  the  cities  of  importance  in  Northern, 
Western  and  Central  India;  and  Ihctve  no  hesitaiion  in  affirming,  that  in 
the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  cities,  removed  from  European  intercourse, 
thereis  much  less  depravity  than  either  in  Catcutta,  Madrass,  or  Bombay, 
where  the  Europeans  chiefly  congregate**** — London  Herald  of  Peace. 


GLIMPSES  OF  BATTLE. 


Survey  an  army  prepared  for  battle ;  see  a  throng,  busy  with  cannons, 
muskets,  mortars,  swords,  drums,  trumpets  and  banners.  Do  these  meu 
look  like  Christians  P  Do  they  talk  like  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesua  ?  Do  they  act  like  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  whole  human  race  ? 
Are  the  lessons  they  learn  in  daily  drill,  such  as  will  help  them  in  a  life  of 
faith?  ^  ^ 

Mark  this  army  in  the  hour  of  battle.  See  attacks  and  retreats,  battal- 
ions annihilated,  commanders  falling,  shouts  of  onset,  groans  of  death, 
horses  trampling  the  fallen,  limbs  flying  in  the  air,  suffocating  smoke,  and 
thousands  smarting  in  the  agony  of  death,  without  a  cup  of  water  to  quench 
their  intolerable  thirst !  Do  the  principles  of  Christianity  authorize  such 
a  scene  ?    Are  such  horrors  its  fruits  ? 

Inspect  the  field  when  all  is  over.  The  fair  harvest  trampled  and  dts- 
troyed,  houses  and  batteries  smoking  in  ruins,  the  mangled  and  sufftring 
strewed  among  dead  comrades,  and  dead  horses,  and  broken  gun  -carriages. 
Prowlers  strip  the  booty  even  from  the  warm  bodies  of  the  dying,  jackals 
howl  around,  and  disgusting  birds  are  wheeling  in  the  air ;  while  the  mis- 
erable wife  seeks  her  loved  one  among  the  general  carnage.  Does  all  this 
look  as  if  Christians  had  been  there,  serving  Uie  God  of  mercy  ?  Could 
such  work  grow  out  of  the  system,  heralded  as  bringing  "  Feace  on  earth  ?" 

Turn  your  eyes  to  the  ocean.  A  huge  ship,  bristling  with  the  implements 
of  death,  glides  quietly  along.  Presently  "  a  sail !"  is  called  from  sentinel 
to  sentinel.  All  on  board  catch  the  sound,  and  gaze  on  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant outline.  At  length  she  is  discovered  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  and  all  strain 
their  eyes  to  see  her  Hag.  On  that  little  token  hangs  the  important  issue  \ 
for  no  feud,  no  jealousy  exists  between  the  crews.  They  do  not  even  know 
each  other.  At  length  the  signal  is  discerned  to  be  that  of  a  foe.  Imme- 
diately what  a  scene  ensues  !  Decks  cleared  and  sanded,  ports  opened* 
guns  run  out,  matches  lighted,  and  every  preparation  made  for  bloody 
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work.    While  waiting  for  the  moment  to  engage,  the  worst  passiona  of  tRe 
men  are  appealed  to  to  make  them  fight  with  fur^ ;  and  they  are  inspired, 
with  all  possible  pride,  hatred,  reTenge  or  ambition. 

The  fight  begins.  Death  flies  with  every  shot  Blood  and  carnage  cov- 
er the  decks.  The  rigging  is  cut  to  pieces ;  the  hull  bored  with  hot  shot. 
The  smoke,  the  confusion,  the  orders  of  officers,  the  yells  of  the  wounded, 
the  crash  of  timbers,  the  horrors  of  the  cockpit,  make  a  scene  at  which  ip- 
fernal  fiends  feel  their  malignity  stayed.  The  conquered  ship,  ere  her 
wounded  can  be  removed,  simLS  into  the  deep.  The  victor,  herself  almost 
a  wreck,  throws  overboard  the  slain,  washes  her  decks,  and  turns  toward 
her  port,  carrying  the  crippled,  the  agonized,  and  the  dying  of  both  ships. 
What  anguish  is  there  in  that  ship !  What  empty  berths,  late  filled  with 
the  gay-hearted  and  the  profane !  What  tidings  does  she  carry  to  spread 
lamentation  and  misery  over  hundreds  of  families  I — Dr.  Malcom. 

^  The  Gospel  Triumphing. — ^We  often  take  desponding  views  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  aggressive  and  actually  progressing.  Here  is  an  abstract 
statement,  showing  the  advance  the  cnurch  has  made.  There  were  of 
Christian  communicants  in  the  first  century,  600,000 

In  the  fifth  century,  15,000,000 

.In  the  tenth  century,  50,000,000 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  100,000,000 . 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  ,  200,000,000. 

True,  there  was  one  century  during  the  madness  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
locking  up  of  the  Bible,  when  there  was  a  decrease ;  but  take  the  past  as  a 
whole,  and  you  have  an  advance  of  60,000,000  each  century,  of  140  every 
day.  Is  there  not  something  really  inspiring  in  such  a  view  ?  Let  it  go 
on  a  little  longer,  and  we  may  well  say,  **  From  the  tops  of  the  rocks  I  see 
them,  and  from  the  hUls  I  behold  them  ;  who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
and  number  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?" 

Afolooies  for  the  Seterities  of  War. — There  are  some  who  attempt 
to  justify  extreme  severity  in  war,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  The  more  swift  and  summary  the  des- 
truction, it  is  said,  the  more  likely  will  the  nation  be  to  sue  for  peace. 
All  history,  however,  belies  this  axiom.  Turn  to  any  war — to  that,  for  in- 
stance, of  tiie  Turks  and  Greeks  in  1823-7.  That  was  savage  and  sanguin- 
ary enough  in  all  conscience.  If  the  unmitigated  atrocities  of  war  have  a 
tendency  to  hasten  peace,  this  law  must  certainly  have  taken  effect  between 
these  two  combatants.  But  so  far  was  it  otherwise,  that  the  strife  only 
became  more  desperate  and  deadly  after  each  fresh  act  of  butchery;  nor  is 
there  room  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  fought  on,  until  one  of  the  par^ 
ties  had  been  utterly  exterminated,  if  the  great  Powers,  stimulated  by  the 
cry  of  horror  that  began  to  rise  throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  not  in- 
terfered peremptorily  to  impose  upon  them  conditions  of  peace.  For  those 
who  argue  thus,  forget  to  t&ke  into  account  the  frightful  exasperation  of  all 
the  malignant  passions  provoked  by  acts  of  wanton  and  needless  cruelty, 
and  which  leaa  men  to  lose  idl  sense,  both  of  interest  and  danger,  in  a  fe- 
rocious hunger  for  revenge.  "  By  stripping  war  of  its  horrors,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Remew^  "  it  is  supposed  that  we  foster  a  warlike  spirit,  and  in- 
vest the  horrible  business  of  slaughter  with  an  attractive  and  deceiving 
character.  If,  indeed,  we  could  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  war  by  making 
it  terrible,  then  we  might  admit  the  justice  of  thi%  argument;  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  this  happy  state 
of  universal  peace  by  creating  and  increasing  ferocious  habits  among  op- 
posing nations.  Cruelty  begets  cruelty ;  one  atrocity  Creates  another  by 
wajr  of  reprisal ;  and  national  animosity  is  kept  alive  and  heightened  by  a 
desire  to  gratify  personal  hatred  and  revenge.'' 
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ANNUAL  EFFORTS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

The  month  of  December  (on  or  near  Christmas,)  is  the  time  long 
since  selected  by  the  friends  of  peace  for  bringing  this  cause  especially  be- 
fore the  public  ;  and  we  trust  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  church  will 
each  respond  cheerfully  to  its  claims  upon  them  for  their  zealous  and  ef- 
fective support. 

Preaching. — We  have  already  said  in  the  present  number  so  much  on 
this  point,  that  we  will  merely  call  the  special  attention  of  ministers  to  it, 
and  add  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them  with  any  aid  they  may  de- 
sire from  our  publications  in  preaching  on  the  subject.  We  would  gladly 
send  the  Advocate  regularly  to  every  preacher  in  the  land,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  his  preaching  to  his  people  once  a  year  on  the  subject, 'and 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  cause.  They  might,  if 
they  chose,  receive  in  return  the  full  value  of  their  contribution  in  our  pub- 
lications, to  be  distributed  among  themselves  or  others. 

Prayer. — There  is  the  same  need  of  prayer  in  behalf  of  this  cause  as  of 
any  other.  It  can  never  triumph  without  the  blessing  of  God  ;  and  can 
we  expect  that  blessing  without  special  prayer  ?  If  we  have  monthly  con- 
certs of  pray  erf  or  so  many  other  objects,  will  not  the  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  set  apart  a  single  day  or  even  hour  in  a  year  to  pray  in  concert  for 
an  object  so  important  as  the  reign  of  universal  peace  on  earth  ?  The 
request  is  so  reasonable,  that  we  would  fai&  hope  that  every  church  will  this 
year  unite  in  such  a  concert,  and  that  every  pastor  will  think  of  it  in  sea- 
son to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  it. 

Contributions. — ^We  need  not  remind  our  friends  Ivow  very  much  ice 
need  their  aid.  No  such  enterprise  can  be  sustained  without  means  ;  and 
few  are  fully  aware  how  small  are  our  resources  for  carrying  on  our  opera- 
tions. We  do  not  receive  one  tenth,  scarce  a  fiftieth  part,  of  what  we  need, 
and  ought  to  have,  for  a  proper,  adequate  prosecution  of  our  great  work. 
We  thank  our  friends  for  what  they  have  done,  a  few  for  a  very  commend- 
able and  encouraging  liberality ;  and  we  hope  they  will  contribute,  and,  if 
possible,  increase  their  contributions.  We  are  entirely  dependent  on  our 
ordinary  receipts ;  for  nothing  has  yet  been  received  from  the  legacy  of 
Mr.  Ladd,  though  a  decision  was  made  some  time  ago  in  our  favor. 

Members. — Our  Constitution  prescribes  $2  a  year  for  membership,  pay- 
able in  December ;  and  this  entitles  to  our  penodical  and  other  current 
publications.  Will  not  manv  friends  of  peace,  not  now  members,  become 
such  by  sending  us  $2,  or  a  larger  sum,  if  able  ? 

Receivers  of  the  Advocate. — Not  a  few  have  long  received  the  Ad- 
vocate as  contributors,  in  past  years,  of  one  dollar  or  more  to  our  cause. 
To  all  such  we  send  it  for  a  year,  and  continue  it  longer,  if  we  choose,  wiM- 
out  charge,  but  always  in  the  hope  of  awaking  such  an  interest  as  shall  in- 
duce them  to  continue  and  increase  their  aid  from  year  to  year.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  do  so,  we  have  no  claim  upon  them :  but,  before  they  decline 
further  aid,  we  earnestly  hope  they  will  consider  well  the  claims  of  the 
cause  upon  them. 

^^ Whatever  you  may  send  us  by  mail,  address  American  Peace  So- 
ciETTy  Boston. 


'To  Editors  <->  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  vill 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  best,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  o\i  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. 

^•To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

ly  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Reading  Hoom  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 

PUBLICATIONS   BY    THE  eOClETT 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  months, 
making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Trtze  G08ays on  b Congresa of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  7M C800 

Lndd'a  Es«ay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  196, 75 

Book  of  reac«,  l?mo.,  pp.  606.    Tho  Society's  Tracts,  bound, ]  (jO 

Peace  Manual,  by  Geo.  C.  Declcwith.  ISmo.,  pp.  952, "**...  3S 

Manual  of  Peace,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  18mo. ,  pp.  S12, 95 

Hancock  on  Peace,  18nio.,  pp.  108 80 

Tlie  Right  Way ;  a  Premium  Work  on  Pc«ce,  by  Rev.  Jrsepii  A.  Collier.  16 
mo.,  pp.  30J.  iMued  by  the  Am.  Tract  Scciely,  as  one  of  iis  Evangelical  Fam- 
ily Library  Volumes 29 

Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  IJon.  Wm.  Jay.    12mn.,pp.  333, 50 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A.  A.  Liverniore,  19mo.,  :010, SO 

Inqiiiiy  Into  the  Accordancy  of    War    with  Chrimianity,    by   Jonathan    Dy- 

raond.    8vo.,  pp.  168 96 

The  Uar-SyMem,    by  lion.  Charles  Sumner ;   with  Judge  Underwood's  ^epvrt 

on  Stipulated  Arbitraiion.   8vo..80  pp., SO 

Plea  i^ith  Christians  for  the  Cause  r>f  Peace.    8vo.,  pp.   33.     ($9£U  per  JOO,)  S 

Stipulated  Arb  traiion  as  a  Subslitiiie  for  War.    8vo.,pp.  16 9 

Duty  of  Mininters  totlie  Cause  of  Peaace.   8vo.,  pp- 12 2 

Le  Moude ;  or,  (n  time  ot  Peace  prepare  fbr  War,  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 5 

Various  Addresses  before  the  Society,  and  about  80  stereotyped  Tracts. 
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Form  of  Bequest.-^ I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Sod- 
ety,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  17  Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So. 
ciety  its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur- 
pose will  very  probably  be  defeated. 


Postage. — In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year ;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double  this. 
Tlie  lavs  allows  no  more, 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Cobhesponding  Secbetart,  to  whom  may  be 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUAEY,  1861. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW  A  PEACE  MEASURE. 

We  find,  even  among  men  of  intelligence,  not  a  little  misconception 
respecting  the  true  sphere  and  aim  of  our  cause.  Peace  they  seem  to 
regard  as  a  vague  term  for  whatever  ^  can  subserve  the  good*  order  or 
general  prosperity  of  either  individuals,  families  or  communities  If 
there  is  wrong  done  or  attempted  anywhere,  it  is  expected,  as  a  sort  of 
universal  remedy,  to  prevent  or  repair  the  mischief.  If  a  family,  a 
school;  or  a  neighborhood,  is  embroiled ;  if  pirates  infest  the  seas,  or 
villains  commit  robbery  or  murder ;  if  a  mob  prowls  through  a  city, 
or  a  rebellion,  like  that  of  Shay  in  Massachusetts,  of  Dorr  in  Rhode 
Island,  or  the  present  secessionists  in  South  Carolina,  lifts  its  bold* 
blo<!dy  front,  the  cause  of  Peace  is  required,  as  a  part  of  its  special 
mission,  to  meet  the  case,  and  thus  furnish  a  sort  of  general  antidote 
or  cure  for  nearly  all  sociivl  evils. 

Such  modes  of  reasoning  betray  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  whole 
subject.  Peace  a  catholicon  for  the  general  disorders  of  society? 
Xo;  for  the  cure  or  control  of  evils  like  these,  we  must  look,  not  to 
Peace,  but  to  Government,  as  embodying  the  expedients  and  powers 
specifically  requisite  for  the  protection  of  society.  It  comes  not  with- 
in the  province  of  Peace  to  prevent  or  punish  crime  in  general.  If 
any  wrong  is  done  in  society,  any  of  its  rights  or  interests  put  in  peril, 
we  have  provision  to  meet  the  case  in  a  right  enforcement  of  the  lawF. 
They  were  made,  and  are  to  be  executed,  for  tt^is  specific  porpofe. 
Here  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  God,  and  applied  by  maa,  to  prevent  or 
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care  such  evils.  It  is  a  qaesiion,  not  of  Peace,  but  of  Goyemment ; 
aad  the  thing  specially  needed  in  such  cases,  is  obedience  to  law,  or  a 
due  enforcement  of  its  penalties.  If  your  child  or  your  pupil  dis- 
obeys, and  thus  disturbs  your  family  or  your  school,  what  you  want  ia, 
not  a  homily  on  harmony  and  good  feeling,  a  lullaby  to  coax  or  soothe 
the  offender  asleep,  but  a  prompt,  decisive  demand  of  submission  to 
your  authority.  The  support  of  government  by  enforcing  its  laws,  or 
inflicting  its  penalties,  is  in  such  cases  the  proper,  if  not  the  only  sure, 
means  of  securing  peace. 

So  everywhere.  If  an  incendiary  fires  ^our  city  or  village,  do  you 
send  a  company  of  peacemen  to  ply  him  with  their  gentle  and  loving 
words  ?  No ;  you  would  send  the  police,  or  a  bevy  of  constables,  to 
arrest  him,  and  bring  him  to  justice.  There  is  no  other  way  at  the 
time  of  dealing  with  such  men.  Would  you  caU  this  a  hard  process  ? 
Very  true ;  but  it  is  the  process  which  God  himself  prescribes,  as  "  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  (inflict  punishment) 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  "  The  way  of  tran^ressors  "  must  be 
hard ;  and  it  is  the  ordering  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love  to  make 
it  so. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  proper  province  of  our  cause  to  deal  with  such 
cases  as  tfiese.  It  is  a  question,  not  of  peace,  but  of  justice  in  the 
execution  of  law.  Government  is  designed  to  meet  just  such  cases ;  and 
what  society  needs,  and  must  sooner  or  later  have,  is  an  effective  en- 
forcement of  its  authority.  Its  laws,  by  whomsoever  violated,  whether 
by  few  or  by  many,  by  an  infuriated  mob,  or  a  whole  provinee  delib- 
erately planning  and  organizing  rebellion,  must  be  put  in  execution  as 
the  specific  means  provided  by  society  to  guard  its  common  rights  and 
interests. 

Here,  then,  is  the  province  of  Government,  which  waa  made  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  peace  by  a  prompt,  energetic  exercise  of  its  authority. 
Is  not  this  just  the  way,  as  all  experience  proves,  to  keep  peace  be- 
;  tween  families  or  communities  ?  So  on  the  largest  scale.  It  was 
Gen.  Jackson's  firmness  in  upholding  the  authority  of  our  National 
Government,  and  his  inficxible  purpose  to  enforce  itslaws  at  all  haxards, 
that  restrained  Nullification  in  1833 ;  and  had  the  same  hand  held  the 
lupins  when  Border  Buffianism  attempted  such  abominable  outrages  in 
Kansas,  it  would  doubtless  have  averted  nearly  all  the  enormous  evils 
that  ensued.  So  of  the  wholesale  nullification  that  now  assumes  the 
form  of  Secession  at  the  South.  It  is,  in  its  origin  and  its  essential 
character,  a  question  of  obedience  to  government ;  and  a  judioiousi  jet 
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energetie,  nnflincliiDg  enforoement  of  ito  laws  woald  bave  been 
precisely  the  measure  of  peace  needed  at  the  right  time  to  "ilieet  the 
case. 

Has  the  cause  of  peace,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  such  cases  ?    Not 
directly,  hut  a  great  deal  by  its  general  influence.     While  its  single  ob- 
ject is  to  abolish  the  practice  of  nations  appealing  to  the  sword  for  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes,   and  persuade  them  to  supersede  its 
blind,  brutal  arbitrament  by  the  introduction  of  laws  and  courts  akin 
to  those  which  are  found  in  all  civilized  countries  to  secure  justice  be- 
tween individuals,  it  inculcates  principles,  and  forms  habits,  that  would 
be  sure  to  prevent  mobs,  insurrections,  and  all  kindred  disturbances  of 
society.    It  is  a  school  of  obedience  to  law  as  the  guardian  of  peace. 
No  people,  educated  in  such  views  as  our  cause  inculcates,  would  «ver 
abet  or  tolerate  rebellion,  or  any  violent  resistance  to  '^  the  .powers  that 
be."    It  is  the  lack  of  such  principles  and  habits  that  has  occaaioned 
what  we  now  see  at  the  South.     Had  they  been  educated  to  even  the 
lowest  views  of  peace,  they  would  have  calmly  waited  for  law,  reason 
and  truth,  for  the  use  of  peaceful  means  alone,  to  redress  their  alleged 
wrongs.     Alas !  neither  the  South  nor  the  North  has  been  trained  in 
any  gtrict  principles  of  peace ;  and  God  only  knows  what  may  yet  be  the 
result  of  lessons  learned  by  most  of  us  in  the  school  of  a  bloody  revo- 
lution.    From  the  seed  sown  by  our  fathers  in  1776,  we  are  now  reap- 
ing the  bitter  but  legitimate  fruits  of  1861.     It  is  too  late  for  our 
cause  to  oure  the  evil.     Its  work  of  prevention  should  have  been  going 
on    ages  ago  in  such  an  education  of  the  community  as  would  have 
rendered  rebellion  morally  impossible.    Peace  is  not  a  mushroom,  the 
growth  of  a  night,  but  a  sort  of  century  plant,  whose  fruits  ripen  only 
after  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the  general  habits  of   a  people.      The 
principles  of  Christian  peace  have  hardly  begun  as  yet  to  take  root 
among  us;  but,  should  they  ever  overspread  the  land,  and  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  general  character,   we  shall  hear  no  more  of  re- 
bellion in  any  form,  nor  ever  shudder  as  now  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
our  country  drenched  in  fraternal  blood.    In  this  view  peace  is  a  great 
want  of  the  world ,-  and  may  Gh>d  in  his  mercy  hasten  its  promised 
coming ! 

Wesletan  Missions. — ^Through  the  agency  of  the  English  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  more  than  twenty  languages 
at  3,650  places  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  India,  China,  Southern  and 
Wesiem  Africai  the  West  Indiesi  Australia,  Canada,  and  British 
America* 
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ENGLISH  LIBERALITY  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACK 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  large  and  steadfast  liberality  of  our 
eo-workers  in  England,  as  worthy  of  all  imitation ;  and  in  the  Herald 
of  Peace  for  December,  1860,  we  find  a  very  characteristic  illustration 
of  the  calm,  resolute,  untiring  zeal  with  which  they  prosecute  this 
great  reform  as  a  life-work. 

In  November  last,  the  London  Peace  Society  issued  a  special  circular 
for  funds.  "  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  severe  loss  it  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Sturge,''  its  President  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  some  leading  friends  had  met  soon  after  '*  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  in  some  measure  to  repair  the  breach."  Besides  a  ten- 
der of  "  personal  services  in  prosecuting  the  object  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart/'  they  deemed  it  of  ''  great  importance  that  the  income 
of  the  Society  should  be  placed  on  d^more  secure  and pemument  footing ; 
for  though,  owing  to  the  accident  of  two  considerable  legacies  having 
come  in  during  the  year,  there  was  a  satisfactory  balance  in  hand,  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  Society  were  in  a  very  precarious^  condition. 
'Some  of  its  largest  contributors  have  passed  away,  whilst  the  help  de- 
rived of  late  years  from  the  Special  Fund,  called  the  Peace  Conference 
Fund,  must  now  cease,  as  that  Fund  is  almost  entirely  exhausted." 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  proposed  "  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
secure  income  for  the  Society,  such  as  would  enable  it  to  prosecute  its 
efforts  with  eflSciency  and  success."  Note  their  argument:  *'No 
doubt  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  better  if  the  support  of  such 
a  movement  could  be  derived  from  a  large  number  of  smaller  contribu- 
tors ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of  opinion  among  the  Christian  public  of 
this  country,  the  cause  of  Peace  must  for  the  present  depend  mainly 
upon  the  help  of  a  comparative  few,  to  whom  its  maintenance  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  religious  conviction." 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  another  specimen  of  their  logic: — "  We 
are  very  fully  persuaded,  that  not  only  is  the  cause  of  Peace 
the  cause  of  the  Divine  Master  whom  we  desire  to  love  and  serve,  but 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  interests  opposed  to  it,  it  is  making  marked 
and  steady  progress.  We  believe,  also,  that  after  a  period  of  great 
difficulty  and  discouragement  as  regards  the  Peace  caus^,  there  are  now 
cheering  indications  that  a  favorable  opening  is  presenting  itself  for 
the  advocacy  of  our  principles,"  instancing  especially  the  recent  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  '*The  friends  of  Peace  should,  we  think, 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  turn  which  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  to  take  place  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country ; 
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and  to  accomplisb  this  object  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  to  its  im- 
portance, it  is  evident  that  the  Society  must  have  larger  resources  at 
its  command  than  it  has  enjoyed  of  late  years." 

This  appeal  brought,  in  a  month  or  two  after  its  date,  the  following 
results:  Eight  friends  of  the  cause  subscribed  $oOO  each,  all  but  two 
of  these  permanent  annual  subscriptions;  four  $250  each,  two  of 
$150,  four  of  $125,  a  large  number  of  $50,  still  more  of  $25,  and 
none  less  than  $5.  The  total  is  more  than  $7,500  ;  and  of  this  sum 
more  than  $5,000  is  in  the  form  of  permanent  subscriptions,  on  which 
the  society  can  rely  from  year  to  year  without  further  effort.  Here  we 
find,  in  response  to  a  single  circular,  pledges  returned  equivalent  for 
the  time  being  to  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

This  example  of  our  English  brethren,  and  the  logic  on  which  it 
rests,  we  would  fain  commend  to  the  friends  of  Peace  in  our  own  coun-  , 
try.  What  a  meagre  pittance  is  here  contributed  to  the  cause  I  It 
would  seem  very  much  as  if  its  friends  supposed  it  needed  next  to  no 
funds  in  carrying  on  its  operations,  but  could  send  forth  its  lecturers, 
and  scatter  its  publications  all  over  the  land,  and  keep  this  great  ques- 
tion before  our  rulers,  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  mass  of  our  people,  all  with  less  money  than  it  often  takes 
to  support  a  single  church  I  Must  it  continue  to  struggle  against  this 
master-evil  with  less  than  a  tithe  of  what  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
a  proper  prosecution  of  this  great  Christian  reform  ?  We  would  no  t 
undervalue  the  liberality  shown  by  some  of  its  friends ;  but  how  few 
evince  the  enlarged  views  and  steadfast,  devoted,  determined  zeal  of 
our  English  brethren.  When  may  we  hope  for  a  permanent  subscrip- 
tion of  five  or  ten  thousnnd  dollars  a  year,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary 
income  from  smaller  contributions  ?  All  this  ouffht  to  be  done,  and 
ccm  be,  if  our  friends  will  only  wake  fully  to  the  wants  and  the  trans- 
cendent importance  of  the  cause,  and  mtist  be  done  before  it  can  begin 
to  reach  the  success  to  which  it  is  ultimately  destined. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  argument  of  our  English  co-workers,  to 
which  we  beg  special  attention — its  reliance  for  the  present  upon  a  com" 
paraHvely  few.  They  say,  with  much  truth,  **  it  must  for  the  present 
depend  mainly  upon  the  help  of  a  comparative  few,  to  whom  its  main 
tenance  is  a  matter  of  deep  religious  conviction."  There  is  no  other 
way  of  sustaining  it ;  and  its  friends,  if  they  would  insure  its  success, 
or  its  permanent  prosecution,  must,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  necessary,  de- 
vote to  it  most  of  the  time  and  resources  that  they  can  spare  for  such 
object& 
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PEACE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  GOVERNMENT. 

• 

The  friends  of  peace  are  supporters  of  civil  government,  and  hold  no 
principles  that  we  deem  iDcompatible  with  its  existence,  or  its  fullest 
and  best  efficiency.  Society  requires  government ;  but  a  government, 
without  penalties,  or  without  the  right  and  power  to  enforce  them,  would 
be  not  only  a  nullity  in  practice,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms.  While 
believing  war  contrary  to  the  gospel,  we  yet  regard  govemment  as  an 
institution  divinely  appointed  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  authorized 
at  discretion  to  punish  and  coerce  its  subjects.  At  present,  however,  we 
wish  to  prove,  not  the  truth  of  these  positions,  but  merely  their  consis- 
tency with  each  other.  All  peace  men,  as  distinguished  from  those 
modern  non-resistants  who  deny  the  right  of  man  to  punish  or  coerce 
his  fellow-man,  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  govemment,  with  all  the 
penalties  and  powers  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  society.  So 
William  Penn  himself  thought.  His  peace  principles  did  not  allow 
him  to  use  or  prepare  warlike  means  of  defence  against  even  the  fero- 
cious savages  surrounding  his  colony  ;  yet  he  incorporated  in  his  code 
of  laws,  contrary  to  the  present  views  of  the  Friends,  the  penalty  of 
death  for  murder,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  arm  govemment  with  the 
power  to  coerce  the  obedience  of  its  own  subjects. 

Here  is  the  Bubicon  in  the  argument  for  peace ;  and  the  point  of  dif- 
ficulty  we  will  put  in  the  strongest  light  possible.  'If  a  govem- 
ment may  punish  its  own  subjects,  why  not  wage  war  against  foreign- 
ers ?  If  it  may  hang  or  imprison  one  murderer,  why  not  thousands 
guilty  of  the  same  offence  ?  If  it  may  put  to  death  a  crew  of  pirates, 
why  not  a  hostile  fleet  bent  on  the  same  deeds  of  plunder  and  blood  ? 
If  it  may  execute  a  gang  of  ten  robbers,  why  not  destroy  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  marauders  from  another  nation  ?  If  it  may  suppress  a 
mob  or  an  insurrection  with  bullets  and  bayonets,  why  not  employ  the 
same  means  to  repel  an  invading  army  commissioned  to  butcher,  and 
bum,  and  ravage  ?  Does  the  distinction  between  a  citizen  and  a  for- 
eigner, between  a  mob  and  an  army,  each  committing  or  threatening 
the  same  outrages,  make  any  real  difference  ?  If  it  does,  ought  we 
not  to  spare  the  domestic  rather  than  the  foreign  offender  V 

I{ere  is  the  difficulty  in  all  its  force ;  and  we  meet  it  by  saying,  God 
permits  the  taking  of  life  in  one  case,  btU  not  in  the  other.  He  aa- 
thorizes  mlers  to  govern,  not  to  fight ;  to  punish,  but  not  to  quarrel. 
Such  acts,  even  if  they  were  physically  the  same,  would  be  morally 
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different ;  and  henoe  one  imvy  he  permitted,  wliile  the  other  is  forbid- 
den. Such  we  take  to  be  the  faot ;  for  Qod  allows  goyemment  to  pnn- 
ish  Us  ovm  guhjects  at  discretion,  and  to  use  all  the  force  necessary  to 
insure  obedience,  but  gives  it  no  right  to  wage  war  with  another 
goyemment,  or  to  take  the  life  of  any  person  not  under  its  own  juris- 
diction. It  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  oyer  its  own  citizens,  but 
not  over  those  of  any  other  country.  If  they  come  as  individuals  with- 
in its  limits,  they  become,  while  there,  mibject  to  its  authority,  amen- 
able to  its  laws,  and  liable  to  its  penalties.  They  are  temporary  citi- 
«<nis,  and  must  for  the  time  be  treated  as  such.  They  are  only  private 
persons,  not,  as  in  war,  the  avowed  and  recognized  representatives  of 
another  government ;  and  the  treatment  due  to  them  as  individuals, 
determines  nothing  in  respect  to  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  two  governments.  These  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
moral  agents  subject  to  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  hence 
its  pacific  precepts,  applicable  to  the  intercourse  of  individuals,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  governments  in  their  intercourse,  unless  an  excep- 
tion is  expressly  made  in  favor  of  the  latter.  No  such  exception  do 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  are  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
that  governments  are  no  more  at  liberty  than  individuals,  to  fight  each 
other  in  any  case. 

On  this  point  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  advocates  of  war. 
•The deeds  of  violence  and  blood  inseparable  from  every  kind  of  war- 
fare, are  confessedly  contrary  to  those  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  re- 
quire us  not  to  resist  evil,  but  overcome  it  with  good :  to  do  good  unto 
all  men  ;  to  love,  forgive  and  bless  even  our  enemies ;  and,  unless  you 
can  bring  from  the  New  Testament  some  passage  which  clearly  per- 
mits what  is  so  plainly  forbidden  in  such  precepts  as  these,  we  have  no 
more  right  to  kill  an  army  of  invaders  than  we  have  to  renounce  our 
religion,  and  turn  Mohammedans  or  Pagans,  for  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  life.  No  form  of  idolatry  is  more  explicitly  forbidden  than 
are  such  deeds  of  vengeance ;  and,  if  you  can  get  no  exception  in  their 
favor  from  God  himself,  the  prohibition  remains  in  all  its  force,  and 
binds  us  to  obey,  and  abide  the  consequences. 

Such  an  exception  cannot  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  Do  yov 
insist  that  it  is  implied  in  the  admitted  right  of  government  to  take  the 
life  of  its  own  subjects  ?  We  deny  the  implication,  and  demand  the 
proof.  Can  you  find  it  in  any  f>a88age  which  gives  to  government  its 
power  over  its  own  subjects?  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Bomans,  al- 
most  the  only  reliance  for  such  a  purpose,  contains  not  a  word  to  jus- 
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tif  J  the  inference,  that  one  goyernment  may  at  will  butcher  the  sub- 
jects of  another  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  was  written,  not  to  de- 
fine the  powers  of  government,  but  to  inculcate  submission  to  its  au- 
thority, even  though  administered  by  Nero  himself,  then  on  the  throne. 
Such  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  design  of  Paul  in  that  chapter ;  and 
the  powers  of  government  as  **  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  exe- 
cute wrath,"  are  but  incidentally  recognized  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  duty  of  implicit  subjection.  He  here  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  intercourse  of  one  government  with  another. 

But  do  you  aver  that  the  very  idea  of  a  government  with  discretion- 
ary penalties,  or  the  admission  of  its  right  to  coerce  its  own  subjects  at 
pleasure,   covers  the  whole  ground  of  defensive  war  ?     So  reason  all 
apologists  for  this  custom ;  but  the  assumption  overlooks   the    funda- 
mental principle,  that  our  duties  all  spring  from  our  relations,  and  in* 
volves  the  absurd  dogma,  that  individuals  when  alone  have  the  same 
rights,  and  lie  under  the  same  obligations,  as  when  members  of  a 
social  organization.     Such  an  organization,  giving  rise  to  new  relations, 
most  of  course  create  corresponding  rights  and  duties.     Has  a  man  no 
more  right  to  the  person  of  his  wife,  or  the  service  of  his  child,  than 
he  has  to  any  woman  or  child  he  meets  in  the  street  t    Does  he,  on 
becoming  a  father  or  a  husband,  a  teacher  or  a  ruler,  acquire  no  new 
rights,  and  assume  no  additional  responsibilities  J    Is  he  required  or 
permitted,  as  an  isolated  individual,  to  do  what  he  may  and  ^ould  do 
in  relations  like  these  ?     Such  questions  answer  themselves,  and  dis- 
close a  very  essential  difference  between  a  government  taking  in  a  legal 
way  the  life  of  its  own  subjects  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  and  the  same 
government  killing  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  the  least  pretension 
to  individual  justice,  an  army  of  invaders  from  another  countiy. 
They  act  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  rulers;  and,  if  taken  as 
prisoners  of  war,  not  one  of  them  could  be  tried  for  murder.     Their 
government  alone  is  responsible ;  ours  has  no  jusisdiction  in  the  case ; 
and  the  laws  of  war  discard  the  idea  of  their  being  held  to  any  responsi- 
bility as  individuals. 

Let  us  trace  the  limits  of  authority  and  obligation  under  government 
You  see  a  man  committing  theft  or  murder ;  but  are  you  bound  or 
permitted  to  punish  him  ?  You  would  be  if  yov  were  the  government; 
but  are  you  as  an  individual  ?  A  teacher  may  see  in  the  street  scoies 
of  mischievous  boys ;  but  does  his  right  to  govern  his  school,  involve 
the  right  to  punish  these  outsiders  even  when  acting  worse  than  any  of 
his  own  pupils  ? — *  Certainly  not ;  but  he  would  haVe  a  right  to  r«- 
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airain  them  even  by  yiolence,  if  they  invaded  his  school.'  Tme,  he 
would,  if  the  ciyil  goyernment  gave  him  the  right ;  and  so  wonld  a 
nation  be  at  liberty  to  destroy  their  invaders,  if  QrQr>  permitted  it;  bnt, 
since  he  has  given  no  snch  permission,  we  contend  that  it  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  involved  in  the  right  of  a  government  to  coerce  it9 
own  subfects. 

These  cas6s  are  so  distinct,  that  you  cannot  argue  from  one  to  the 
other,  The  point  now  in  dispute  is,  not  whether  government  has  the 
right  of  war  from  a»y  source,  but  whether  such  a  right  is  implied  in 
that  of  controlling  its  own  subjects.  Because  a  parent  may  punish  his 
own  children,  does  it  follow  that  he  may  punish  his  neighbor's  children  ? 
— *'  £ut  what  if  they  trespass  upon  his  premises  ?  "  Then  he  may 
restrain  them  by  force,  and  even  punish  them,  if  the  law  allows  it, 
just  as  a  government  may  resist  unto  death  an  army  of  invaders,  if 
Gon  allows  it ;  but,  if  he  does  not,  the  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  found 
necessarily  in  any  power  it  has  over  its  own  subjects.  Because  the 
head  of  every  family  in  a  neighborhood  may  and  should  govern  his  own 
children,  you  surely  would  not  infer  the  right  of  these  families  to  fight 
one  another ;  yet  from  the  conceded  right  of  a  government  to  restrain 
and  punish  its  own  subjects,  you  argue  its  authority  to  wage  war 
against  other  governments  1 

With  the  reasons  in  the  case  we  are  not  now  dealing.  Are  you  un- 
able to  understand  whjf  God  should  make  such  a  difference  ?  Be  it  so ; 
still  our  Ignorance  cannot  alter  the  fiict,  nor*  absolve  us  from  the  duty 
of  acquiescing  in  such  clear  expressions  of  his  will  as  he  has  given  in 
the  pacific  precepts  of  his  gospel.  Abraham  may  have  seen  a  variety 
of  very  cogent  reasons  why  he  should  not  slay  his  son ;  yet  were  they 
all  overruled  by  the  simple  fact  of  God's  requiring  the  strange  sacri- 
.  fice.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  his  reasons.  If  he  gives  them,  it  is 
well ;  but,  if  not,  we  are  still  bound  to  submit  without  a  murmur  or  a 
doubt ;  and,  if  he  has  given  precepts  which  condemn  all  the  moral  in« 
gpredients  of  war,  nor  made  any  exceptions  which  exempt  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  from  obligation  to  obey  them,  then  no 
ignorance,  no  doubts,  no  difficulties  on  our  part,  can  excuse  them  from 
taking  those  precepts  as  their  rule  of  duty. 

But,  however  unable  to  discover  aU  the  reasons  for  such  a  difference, 
we  find  enough  for  our  satisfaction.  We  see  them  in  the  relation  be- 
tween rulers  and  subjects ; — in  the  very  ends  of  civil  government ; — in 
its  legitimate,  well  defined  powers ; — in  the  ne<^ssity  of  their  faithful 
exercise  to  the  welfare  of  society ; — ^in  their  wise  and  obvious  adapta- 
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tion  to  the  waiite  of  xa&ftkind ;— in  the  poanbiliiy  of  thw  insoriDg  joe* 
tioe,  safety  and  happiness  to  the  oommtmitj,  wiUiout  the  eyik  inaepar- 
aUe  from  the  oonfliot  of  nations  None  of  thess  reaeooe  apply  to  war. 
Wo.  find  no  lioense  from  the  God  of  Peace  for  its  airodties  and  horronL. 
No  relation  between  one  government  and  another,  gives  either  a  right 
to  kill  or  coeroe  the  subjects  of  the  other.  Nor  is  war  a  sure  or  a  salft 
remedy  for  the  evils  incident  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It  gives 
no  assaranoe  of  justice,  and  contains  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a 
judicial  process.  There  is  no  common  code  or  tribunal,  no  form  of 
trial,  no  charges  duly  tabled,  no  witness  fairly  confronted,  no  common 
judge  or  jury,  no  power  above  them  both  to  punish  the  criminal ;  not  a 
solitary  element  essential  to  a  process  of  justice.  One  person 
offends,  and  the  whole  nation  is  doomed  to  vengeance.  Each  party 
makes  its  own  law  in  the  case,  and  acts  at  once  as  accuser  and  witness, 
as  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  Is  this  a  judicial  process,  a  method 
of  justice  ?    No  more  than  a  recounter  between  tigers. 

Do  you  still  insist,  however,  that  government,  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  its  subjects,  is  even  required,  if  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  wage  war  against  invaders  ?  There  are  better  means  for  this 
than  the  sword ;  and,  if  government  did  its  whole  duty,  there  wouM 
be  little,  if  any,  need  of  appealing  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  its  sub- 
jeoto.  We  insist  on  the  use  of  these  means  as  their  best  safeguard. 
It  may  and  should  protect  them,  as  far  as  it  can  without  violating  the 
commands  of  God  ;  but  it  has  no  right,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose, 
to  contravene  his  revealed  will.  The  question  here  is  not,  whether 
government  shall  defend  its  own  subjects  hj  proper,  Ciuiistian  means, 
but  whether  it  may  for  this  end  perpetrate  all  the  enormities  of  war. 
May  it  reverse  or  suspend  the  whole  Decalogue  ?  If  ay  it  trample  un- 
der foot  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  plainest  teachings  of 
his  Apostles  f  Does  God  authorize  government  to  do  euch  things  f 
If  not,  then  no  plea  of  protection  can  justify  war  in  any  case. 

Here  is  the  upshot  of  our  argument  The  precepts  of  the  gospel 
forbid  what  is  essential  alike  to  war  and  to  government ;  but  the  pen- 
al and  coercive  measures  of  the  latter,  being  clearly  permitted  by  God 
himself  as  exceptioi?^,  are  admissible  on  the  same  principle  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the  penal  enactments  of  the  Jewish  code,  though 
each  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  sixth  commandment ;  while  war,  not 
being  thus  permitted,  remains  in  every  one  of  its  forms  under  the  full 
force,  of  those  precepts  #rhich  condemn  all  its  moral  elements,,  and  re- 
quire the  opposite  virtues  of  love,  forgiveness  and  universal  bcnefi* 
cence.    Thus  we  may  discard  all  war,  and  still  believe  in  the  right  of 
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goTenniMiit,  If  BMeaeaiy,  to  kang  ike  mmdennr,  tnd  employ  foroe  to 
arrest  piiatee,  and  to  sappreas  mobs*  riots  and  iiisarieotionB. 

These  yiews  are  obviotisfy  the  rererse  of  nott-gotetttmetit.  It  is  otie 
thing  for  a  fiftther  to  mle  hie  own  lamilj,  and  quite  a  different  thing 
for  that  family  to  fight  another ;  one  thing  to  say  that  a  parent  may 
not  forcibly  resist  the  wrong-doing  of  his  child,  and  another  to  hold 
that  the  child  must  neyer  thus  resist  the  authority  of  his  parent :  one 
thing  to  deny  the  right  of  goyemment  to  punish  or  coerce  its  subjects, 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  insist  that  subjects  shall  never  oppose 
force  to  their  government  The  former  we  discard,  the  latter  we  fully 
believe ;  and  while  one  leaves  to  government  no  power  but  that  of 
moral  suasion,  the  other  obviously  makes  it  stronger  and  perfectly  se- 
cure. By  teaching  that  children  may  never  resbt  their  parents,  should 
we  cut  the  sinews  of  parental  authority  ?  By  denying  the  right  of 
forcihle  resistance  in  any  case  to  civil  government,  should  we  strip  the 
magistrate  of  all  power  ?  Could  such  a  doctrine  lead  to  treason,  to  in- 
surrection, to  rebellion  P  Did  our  revolutionary  fathers  preach  it  ? 
Was  it  ever  a  watchword  with  rebels  or  mobocrats  ?  The  objector 
shoots  at  the  wrong  target ;  he  should  change  his  ground,  and  accuse 
us,  not  of  weakening  government^  but  of  arming  it  with  too  much 
power. 

After  all,  however,  what  possible  danger  can  ensue  from  peace  t 
Suppose  war  brought  eveiy  where  to  a  perpetual  end,  can  the  wildest 
dreamer  imagine,  that  such  a  result  would  crash  or  paralyze  all  govern- 
ment, and  flood  the  world  with  anarchy,  violence  and  crime  ?  The 
supposition  is  absurd.  No,  peace,  the  nurse  of  every  virtue,  is  the 
medium  of  nearly  all  our  blessings ;  and,  if  we  would  insure,  on  the 
largest  scale  possible,  happiness  to  individuals  and  prosperity  to  na- 
tions, we  must  labor  for  universal  and  permanent  peace  as  the  world's 
grand  desideratum. 


TRAINING  OF  THE  GENERAL  MIND  TO  WAR. 

War-habtU  of  mind  are  formed  everywhere.  War-maxims  are  taught, 
perhaps  unconBciousIy,  in  all  our  colleges  and  uniyersitles.  Such  works 
as  Vattel,  Fuffendorf  and  Grotius  are  made  text-books,  and,  if  not  subscrib- 
ed to  entirely,  must  necessarily  have  much  influeuce  in  forming  permanent 
habits  of  thought.  The  exercises  in  the  classics,  also,  are  to  such  an  ex- 
tent records  of  deeds  of  heroism,  and  dressed  perhaps  in  such  gaudy  and 
sublime  language  of  fiction,  as  to  allure  the  youthful  mind,  and  do  much 
toward  giving  character,  not  only  to  his  style,  but  also  to  his  modes  of 
thinking  and  feeling  relative  to  chivalry  and  martial  glory. 
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To  this  ineidentid  incaleation  of  the  war^system,  we  may  add  the  direct 
efforts  made  at  great  expense,  by  civilized  goyemments,  in  military  and 
naval  schools,  in  military  organizations  and  trainings,  in  standing  forces, 
and.  indeed  in  all  the  expensive  and  gaudy  paraphernalia  which  govern- 
ments so  lavishly  bestow  upon  preparations  for  war. 

Kor  can  we,  while  on  this  point,  omit  to  mention  one  method  of  giving 
eclat  to  the  war-spirit  and  maxims  of  war  recently  revived*  We  allude  to 
the  calling  in  of  female  youth  to  give  allurement  to  martial  exhibitions. 
Thus  we  find  in  our  weekly  papers  frequent  approving  notices  and  encomi-- 
oms  bestowed  on  military  balls,  concerts  of  martial  music,  and  festivals 
given  in  aid  or  honor  of  some  martial  organization,  in  halls  decorated  with 
the  appendoges  of  war. 

Do  you  ask  what  has  the  world  to  fear  from  this  P  We  ask  in  tarn, 
what  has  the  world  experienced  from  this  P,  Said  a  sagacious  lady  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  ''France  wants  mothers."  The  .thought  galvanized 
his  soul,  and  the  toy-shops  of  France  were  soon  filled  with  the  miniature 
apparatus  of  war.  Francs  had  mothers.  The  little  banner  fluttered  over 
the  cradle ;  the  little  one  was  quieted,  and  the  older  ones  amused  by  the 
drum,  the  bugle  and  the  fife.  The  youth  panted  to  share  the  victories  Of 
his  emperor,  and  the  scenes  of  Bordorino  and  of  Waterloo  closed  with 
them  the  drama.  Francs  had  childless  mothers !  So  has  it  been,  more  or 
less,  in  all  past  ages.  Spartan  mothers  have  been  lauded  to  the  heavens, 
but  in  their  solitude  and  desolation  have  been  left  to  curse  their  own  folly. 

What  has  society  to  fear  from  female  influence  in  favor  of  war?  Every- 
thing. The  war-system  has  no  foundation  in  the  highei;  elements  of  onr 
nature,  in  reason  or  moral  principle;  if  it  had  we  could  oppose  it  effectually 
by  truth  and  reason.  Its  element  is  passion.  Its  base  lies  in  the  malig- 
nant passions,  while  pride,  vanity,  and  ostentation  complete  the  structure. 
When  we  look  at  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  we  shall  find  the  devil 
has  achieved  his  greatest  conquests  over  men  by  means  of  female  influ- 
ence. How  was  the  wisest  man  beguiled,  and  the  strongest  man  over- 
come P  How  was  the  purest  man  that  ever  lived  brought  under  the  power 
of  temptation  P  Ever  since  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  this  same  diabolical 
practice  has  been  placed  over  the  reason,  the  senses,  and  the  consciences 
of  men.  Even  now  the  grand  adversary  needs  mothers  to  keep  the  human 
family  at  sword's  points ;  and  how  shall  he  secure  them,  but  by  beguiling 
those  who  are  destined  in  providence  to  give  early  instruction  to  the  next 
generation  P 

It  behooves  us  to  strip  war  of  these  false  and  fatal  attractions.  We 
should  admonish  our  youth,  that  these  halls,  decorated  with  the  gaudy  in- 
signia of  war,  enlivened  by  martial  music,  and  rendered  inviting  by  all  that 
can  tempt  the  eye  and  the  appetite,  are  by  no  means  a  just  representation, 
even  iu  miniature,  of  a  military  festival  in  its  terrible  reality.  It  is  at  best 
a  falsity,  a  bait.  Such  we  might  expect ;  for  "  the  devil  is  a  liar  from  the 
beginning."    If  you  would  see  a  real  military  festival,  as  drawn  by  the  pen 
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of  Truth,  read  Ilev.  xiz.  17,  18,  or  Ezekiel  zxxiz.  17-20.  Here  we  haT« 
the  reality ;  and  if  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  such  will  ever  be  the 
effect  of  cherishing  the  war-ppirit.  B.  W^  S. 


THE  WICKED  WASTE  OF  WAR 

The  disbursements  of  a  belligerent  goyemment,  drawn  of  course  by  tax- 
ation from  the  laboring  community,  form  an  incalculable  amount.  Our 
last  war  with  England  cost  us  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  During  the  last  175  years,  England  has  had  twrnty-four  wars 
with  France,  troeLve  with  Scotland,  eight  with  Spain,  and  two  with  America, 
besides  all  her  other  wars  with  India  and  elsewhere,  lliese  cost  her 
government,  according  to  official  returns,  ^Aree  thotuand  millions  oi  pounds 
sterling,  or  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS !  The  war  which 
ended  at  Waterloo,  cost  France  £700,000,000,  and  Austria  £300,000,000,  or 
fiye  thousand  millions  of  dollars !  How  much  it  cost  Spain,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Prussia  and  Russia,  I  haye  no  means  of  knowing,  but  at 
least  an  equal  sum.  Thus  one  long  war  cost  Europe  at  least  forty  thousand 
millions  of  dollars, — enough  almost  to  banish  suffering  poverty  from  Eu- 
rope !  For  all  this,  nothing  has  been  gained.  Nay,  the  spending  of  it 
thus  has  produced  an  aggregate  of  yice  and  poyerty,  pain  and  oereayement, 
more  than,  without  war,  would  haye  come  upon  the  whole  human  family ! 
Who  then  can  begin  to  compute  the  cost  of  aU  the  wars  eyen  in  Europe 
alone? 

We  often  hear  much  railing  against  useless  expenditure,  and  proposals 
for  economy  in  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  and  it  is  well.  But  those  who  insist 
on  these  modes  of  frugality  and  the  like,  should  be  consistent.  Let  them 
remember  that  all  the  retrenchments  they  recommend  are  but  as  the  dust 
of  the  balance  compared  to  the  expenditure  of  war.  But  yast  as  are 
the  expenses  of  belligerent  goyemments,  they  do  not  constitute  a  tenth  of 
the  true  expenses  of  war.  We  must  reckon  the  destruction  of  property, 
priyate  and  public — the  ruin  of  trade  and  commerce— the  suspension  of 
manufactories — the  loss  of  the  productiye  labor  of  soldiers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers.   But  who  can  reckon  such  amounts  ? 

Further,  let  it  be  considered  that  all  these  items  must  be  doubled  and 
trebled  in  cases  of  civU  wars,  and  that  such  form  a  large  part  of  the  cata* 
logue. 

Further  still,  war  causes  the  great  bulk  of  taxation  eyen  in  time  of 
peace.  Witnesss  the  annual  appropriations  for  fleets  and  standing  armies, 
>  forts,  arsenals,  weapons,  pensions,  and  the  like.  Eyer  since  our  last  war 
with  England,  we  haye  been  paying  annuaUy,  for  the  aboye  objects,  about 
ten  times  as  much  as  for  the  support  of  our  ciyil  goyemment !  **  The  war 
spirit "  is  taxing  our  people  to  the  amount  of  unnumbered  millions  noto  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  A  single  74  gun  ship,  beside  all  her  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment,  cost  in  time  of  peace,  whUe  afloat,  $200,000  per 
annum — eight  times  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  the  taxes  paid  by  civilized  nations,  go  in  some  form  or  other  to 
the  support  oftbar  !  All  the  British  debt  which  is  grinding  her  people  in- 
to the  dust,  was  created  by  war.  The  cost  of  the  wars  of  Europe  alone,  in 
only  the  last  century,  would  haye  built  all  the  churches,  and  established 
all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  wanted  on  the  whole  globe ! 

Dk.  Malcom. 
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THE  FAMILY  OP  NATIONS. 

There  is  a  £unily  whose  influence  is  doing  much  tu  give  character  to 
society  eterywhere;  hut  this  family,  though  regarded  as  a  model,  and 
claiming  to  be  a  guardian  of  morality  and  religion,  is  nevertheless  in  the 
practice  of  entertaining  certain  maxims,  and  rules  of  conduct,  utterly  in- 
consistent with  any  just  sense  of  true  religion,  or  even  common  morality. 

The  family  of  which  I  speak,  is  the  family  of  nations.  That  the  nations 
of  the  earth  constitute  one  family,  or  brotherhood,  is  in  accordance  with 
observation  and  scripture  :  **'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Acts  17:  26.)  Well 
might  it  be  expected  that  the  family  of  nations,  especially  civiliied  nations, 
would  cherish  the  most  friendly  relations  with  each  other ;  and  s'lch  an  ex- 
pectation might  be  daily  strengthened  by  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
every  useful  and  elegant  art.  Especially  when  we  take  into  account  the 
purposes  for  which  national  governments  are  organised,  via:  tlie 
establishment  and  support  of  Justice  and  Equity,  the  security  of  thow 
rights  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  men,  and  the  sanction  God  him- 
self has  given  to  such  an  organization  for  such  a  purpose ;  (2.  Sam'L  23 : 
3.)  "  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rook  of  Israel  spoke  to  me.  He  tiiat 
ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.**  In  view  of  all 
this,  we  are  ready  (to. adopt  the  exclamation :  "  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  as  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion  where 
the  Lord  commanded  his  blessing  even  life  fwever  more.** 

But  even  in  this  family  tiiere  are  defects  of  diaracter.  And  first  we 
Botice  some  of  the  rules  and  maxims  by  which  they  govern  their  inter- 
course. Yattel,  an  author  generally  accredited  as  authority,  says :  ''  The 
glory  of  a  nation  depends  entirely  on  its  powers.  He  who  attacks  its  glory 
does  it  an  iigury ;  and  it  has  a  right  to  demand,  even  by  force  of  arma,  a 
just  recompense."    See  Book  I. 

*'  In  things  doubtful,  and  not  essential,  if  one  of  the  parties  will  not 
litften  either  to  compromise  or  accommodation,  negotiation  or  conference, 
the  arms  of  the  other  are  just  against  so  unreasonable  an  adversary. 
The  cause  of  every  just  war  is  injury  either  done  or  threatened.  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  war  in  due  form:  First,  that  on  both  sidea* 
it  should  be  by  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Secondly,  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities,  as  demand  of  just  aatisfaotion,  »ad 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  him  who  attacks.  On  a  declaration  of 
war,  a  nation  has  a  right  of  doing  toward  the  enemy  whatever  is  necesaaiy 
to  bring  him  to  reason,  and  obtain  justice.''  "  As  there  is  no  judge  be- 
tween nations,  war  in  form  is  to  be  accounted  just  on  both  sides,  as  to  its 
effects.  Whatever  is  permitted  to  one  by  virtue  of  the  state  of  war,  is  also 
permitted  to  the  other.''    See  Book  IL 

Such   are  some   of  the  rules,  maxims  and  regulations  by  which  thia 
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great  family  govern  their  conduct  among  themselyefl.  A  few  quotations 
farther  may  illustrate  their  destitution  of  moral  principle  in  their  inter- 
course :  **  To  expect  that  men,  and  especially  men  in  power,  will  conform 
to  the  strictness  of  justice  and  humanity,  would  be  a  gross  mistake. 
Again,  capitulation  and  life  may  be  denied  an  enemy  who  surrenders,  when 
the  enemy  has  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  the  laws  of  tear.  It  is  a  sad 
extremity  to  put  an  innocent  man  to  death  for  his  general's  faults."  8et 
Book  l\. 

Thus  personal  justice  is  set  at  naught.  Relatiye  to  truth  with  nations, 
Vattel  says  :  "  Several  have  made  truth  a  kind  of  deity,  to  which,  in- 
dependent ot  its  effects,  we  owe  inviolable  respect ;  but  by  grounding  the 
respect  due  to  truth  on  its  effects,  men  are  led  in  the  right  way !'' 

As  pertains  to  personal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  especially 
with  reference  to  military  men,  Vattel  says :  "  Every  member  capable  of 
carrying  arms,  should  take  them  up  at  the  first  order  of  him  who  has  the 
power  of  making  war.  The  troops,  officers  and  soldiers,  indeed  ail  by 
whom  the  sovereign  makes  war,  are  only  instruments  in  his  hands  —  they 
execute  his  will,  net  their  own.  Whoever  takes  arms  without  a  lawful 
cause,  is  chargable  with  all  the  evils  of  the  war.  The  subjects  and 
especially  the  military,  are  innocent ;  they  act  only  from  necessary  obedi- 
ence ;  the  arms  and  all  the  apparatus  are  only  instruments  of  an  inferior 
order." 

But  we  have  spoken  of  this  family  as  being  a  religious  family,  and  even 
the  reputed  guardian  of  religion.  How  is  this  P  Bays  Lord  Bacon,  "  War 
is  one  of  the  highest  trials  of  rij^t ;  for  as  princes  and  states  acknowledge 
no  superior  upon  earth,  they  put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  by  an 
appeal  to  arms."  And  says  Vattel,  '*  The  establishment  of  religion  by  the 
laws,  and  its  public  exercise,  are  matters  of  state,  and  are  necessary 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public  authority."  This  maxim  is  becoming 
extensively  obsolete,  and  is  spumed  in  the  United  States  $  yet  it  may  be 
regarded  as  remaining  in  full  force  in  the  army  and  navy  of  other  Christian 
nations ;  and  hence  the  office  of  Chaplaio,  subaltern  to  the  General,  to 
serve  as  a  quietus  to  conscience.  Even  through  the  whole  circle  of  civil 
society  the  doctrine  is  often  inculcated,  that  rulers,  as  the  "  ministers  of 
God,"  have  power  to  bind  men's  consciences  to  obey  military  commands  ! 

It  needs  no  labored  argument  to  show  how  perfectly  in  contrast  these 
maxims  of  international  law  are  to  common  law,  to  the  rules  and  founda- 
tion of  I  ivil  law,  to  the  law  of  Grod,  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  every 
just  sense  of  Christian  morality.  In  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  we  may 
say  of  them,  "  Judgment  is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice  standeth 
afar  off ;  truth  is  fallen  in  the  streets,  and  equity  cannot  enter."  But  these 
maxims,  corrupt  and  appalling  as  they  are,  are  not  more  flagrant  than  is 
the  practical  carrying  out  of  them  in  open  war.  We  recoil  at  this  theme ; 
for  the  history  of  nations  is  a  history  of  wars.  War  has  absorbed  their 
energies  and  their  wealth  from  time  immemorial.    It  has  corrupted  their 
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morals  and  their  maxims ;  it  has  sacreligiously  and  blasphemously  pervert- 
ed their  religion,  making  partiality,  injustice,  rage  and  revenge  attributes 
of  its  god,  and  has  combined  the  spirit  of  homicide  and  suicide  in  the 
same  character  as  requisite  in  soldiers.    It  has  permaturely  sent  the  hu- 
man family  by  millions  to  a  hopeless  eternity.    The  learned  Dr.  Dick  sets 
down  the  slaughtered  in  war  at  fourteen  thousand  millions!    Edmund 
Burke  goes  still  farther,  and  reckons  the  sum  total  of  its  ravages  from  the 
first,  at  thirty-five  thousand  million  human  lives !    Even  in  modem  times, 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  alone,  within  the  space  of  20  years,  it  is  reckoned 
that  not  less  than  six  millions  of  human  lives  were  destroyed  by  war !   Let 
him  who  has  lost  a  dear  friend  attempt  to  multiply  the  grief  and  suffering 
of  that  scene  by  six  millions,  and  he  cannot  reach  even  that  conception  of 
the  field  of  carnage. 

We  have  said  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  wasted  in  war ;  and  so  it 
has  to  an  extent,  even  at  the  present  day.    It  is  computed  that  the  annual 
cost  of  the  war-system  to  Christendom  at  the  present  day,  including  in« 
terest  on  war  debts,  cannot  fall  much  short  of  $1,000,000,000 ;  and  the 
war-debts  of  Europe  are  set  at  $10,000,000,000.      Let  anyone   compute 
the  interest  that  accumulates  on  this  debt  at  every  tick  of  his  clock,  and 
he  may  have  some  idea  of  the  waste  of  war.    Even  inthe  United  Statesthe 
expense  of  war  casts  all  others  in  the  shade.    When  once  war  is  declared, 
the  seeds  of  the  war-spirit  are  sown  broadcast  through  the  nation,  to  raise 
up  a  race  of  desparadoes  for  the  army  and  navy ;  war-maxims  are  inculcat- 
ed ;  that  patriotism  which  unblushingly  declares,   '  I  go  for  my  country, 
right  or  wrong,'  is  lauded  to  the  heavens ;  the  sycophant  demagogue  adds 
eclat  to  the  popular  cry,   the  moral  aspect  of  society  wears   a  change, 
and  Christian  morals,  if  not  extirpated,  are  driven  into  a  corner.    And  for 
what  ?    To  give  character  and  form  to  the  feelings  of  a  nation  toward  its 
brother  nation.    And  can  any  Christian  in  view  of  all  this  —  such  senti- 
ments unblushingly  uttered,    such  waste    unsparingly    lavished,    such 
massacre  and  demoralization,  and   that  by  the  great  family  of  men  for 
whom  Christ  died,  a  family  whom  he  is  bound  by  his  Christian  faith  to  re- 
gard and  treat  as  a  brotherhood ;  can  he  fail  to  utter  his  remonstrance  ? 
Nay,  can  any  Christian  acquiesce  in  such  a  consummation  of  vallainy  P 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  this  duty  in  the  premises  by  the  considers* 
tion,  that  nations  are  in  their  national  capacity  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  moral  persons,  possessing  understanding  and  will,  and  consequently 
lying  in  their  intercourse  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  individual  effort.  The 
sphere  of  your  efforts,  though  with  individuals,  is  with  constituent  parts 
of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  moral  qualities  of  a  na- 
tion, other  than  an  aggregate  of  these  qualities  in  the  persons  of  whom 
the  nation  is  composed ;  so  that  the  sphere  of  your  operation  is  not  at  all 
curtailed  by  the  nationality  of  the  evils.  Let  no  one  imagine  that,  as  the 
evil  is  of  a  political  character,  it  may  be  left  to  the  political  demagogue 
and  the  statesman  to  bring  about  a  radical  reform.    The  great  wror.g  rests 
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in  the  pnblic  mind,  and  the  political  demagogue  of  all  men  is  least  fitted 
to  correct  it ;  for  while  he  seems  to  lead  the  public  mind,  the  public  mind 
may  lead  him  obsequious  to  its  WilL  Shall  we  look,  then,  to  the  states- 
man ?  His  attention  to  the  world's  history,  scanning  practices  and  result^, 
has  abundantly  taught  him  the  truth  of  the  divine  declaration,  *'  they  that 
take  the  sword,"  whether  nations  or  individuals,  *'  shall  perish  by  the 
sword."  But  the  statesman  will  reply,  *  If  I  array  my  influence  agains^ 
the  system  of  war,  the  popular  influence  will  be  arrayed  agiinst  me.  I 
shall  lose  my  public  station,  and  consequently  my  voice  in  public  afiairs. 
And  what  will  be  gained  by  it  ?' 

We  appeal,  then,  to  Christians.  You  are  not,  like  the  statesman  and  the 
magistrate,  incumbered  with  the  vexed  distinctions  between  **  status  and 
domicil,"  between  "persons  and  people,"  between  "  citizens  and  subjects," 
and  the  ^*  rights  "  and  duties  consequent  on  these  distinctions.  The  grand 
question,  who  is  my  neighbor  P  is  already  answered,  and  the  answer 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  your  morality.  Your  commission  and  your  moral 
code  are  from  God,  not  from  the  politician  and  the  populace.  With  you 
the  nations  are  indeed  a  brotherhood.  Your  commission  is  to  evangelize 
the  world.  Your  instrumentality  is  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  God.  With 
the  heathen  world  you  have  already  begun  the  good  work,  and  will  you 
quail  before  the  errors  of  the  Christian  world  ?  Are  they  more  hopeless 
than  those  of  the  heathen  P  Is  the  barbarism  of  Christendom  too  barba- 
rous to  be  met  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  paganism  of 
Christendom  too  pagan  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  law  of  the  living 
and  true  God  P  The  war  system  has  long  rendered  Christian  nations,  with 
all  their  superiority  in  arts  and  refinement,  a  terror  and  abhorrence  to  the 
heathen,  and  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  even  the  heathen  to  abandon  it.  How 
much  more  then  to  neighboring  Christian  nations  and  to  ourselves. 

But  what  great  work  is  to  be  done  to  abolish  war  P    Simply  leave  off 
fighting.  Whatever  other  regulations  and  rules  may  be  convenient  in  such 
a  change,  this  is  the  great  desideratum — leave  off  fighting.    But  can  such 
a  change  be  effected  ?    It  can,  it  must,  it  will  be,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.    But  when  P  Just  when  Christians  shall  unite  heart- 
ily in  the  work,  and  use  aright  the  necessary  means.    Through  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom,  the  Bible  and  its  Gospel  are  extended,  and,  under 
their  influence,  civilization  and  the  genuine  principles  of  civil  law,  are 
making  marked  progress.    Thus  the  elements,  the  seeds  of  peace  are 
planted,  and  are  germinating  among  the  tares.    The  war  system  is  even 
now  to  all  Christendom  a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne ;  and  if  Christians 
generally  would  withdraw  from  it  all  those  supports  afibrded  by  false 
iaterpretations  of  Scripture,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  abhorrence  of  God 
and  man,  it  would  fast  sink  of  its  own  weight.    And  this  certainly  the 
Christian  public  ought  to  do,  and  more.    We  have  part  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation ;  and  we,  in  all  our  political  franchise,  and  in  our  general 
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course,  should  exert  an  influence  in  behalf  of  peace.  Christians,  as  they 
go  to  the  polls,  have  no  right  to  let  the  moral  law  and  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  give  place  to  political  expediency.  For  right  and  wrong,  whether 
in  the  church  or  in  the  forum,  there  should  be  one  measure  and  one  scale. 
Let  such  a  course  be  pursued  by  the  Christian  publio.  Let  the  glories  of 
war  be  exhibited  as  shame  and  guilt ;  and  the  herd  would  retire  before  the 
exhibition,  as  did  he  who  first  perpetrated  warfare  in  the  fraternal  relation. 
Feeling  himself  driven  from  among  men,  and  hidden  from  the  face  of  God, 

with  Cain  he  might  say,  '*  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  And 
the  proverb  of  the  wise  man  would  again  be  accredited,  *'  He  that  is  slow 
to  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city." 

MiddUbury,  Vt.  B. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  WAR. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  through  various  ages  the  popularity  of  war  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  even  Christian  nations  to-day  do  not  de- 
precate war  as  the  evil  it  r(;ally  is.  We  are  prone  to  think  merely  of  the 
principle  which  may  be  at  issue,  and  to  forget  the*  cost  in  human  beings, 

he  degradation  in  morality,  and  the  chances  even  for  defeat  in  the  con- 

est. 
Look  at  a  few  things!    "In  every  age,"  says  Napier,  " audi  n  every 

ountry,  the  uncertainty  of  war  is  proverbial."  And  is  this  to  be  the 
means  of  redress  and  grievances  among  nations  ?    It  is  might,  not  right, 

hat  succeeds  in  battle.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  force  in  what  Warrai 
Mufflin  gave  to  Washington  as  the  reason  why  he  opposed  the  Revolution, 

nd  nrotested  at  the  battle  of  Oermantown  against  it.  He  said,  in  reply  to 
Washington's  inquiry,  "  on  what  principles  ne  was  opposed  to  the  war," 

All  that  was  ever  gained  by  revolutions  is  an  inadequate  compensation 

o  the  poor  mangled  soldier  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.'  Washington 
said,  **  there  is  more  in  that  than  mankind  have  generally  considered." 
The  strong  nations  know  to-day  between  themselves  the  uncertainty  of 
suspending  a  principle  on  a  battle ;  and  hence,  between  themselves  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  councils,  arbitrations,  treaties,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  hesitate  about  battle  with  weaker  governments. 

But  think  of  the  cost  of  advancing  pet  principles  by  this  means.  Cali- 
gula murdered  many  by  his  own  hands,  and  caused  thousands  who  were 
guilty  of  no  crime,  to  be  cruely  butchered.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  slaugh- 
tered 80,000  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  cold  blood.  Hamitcar  gave  up  all 
the  prisoners,  who  came  into  his  hands,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Ashdrubal  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  Roman  captives,  cut  off  their  noses,  leg«, 
arms,  and  tore  their  skin  to  pieces  by  iron  rakes  and  harrows.  Genghis 
Khan  put  70  chiefs  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  water ;  his  army  beheaded 
100,000  prisoners  at  once;  and  during  the  last  twenty  two-years  of  his 
reign,  he  massacred  fourteen  mUUons  /our  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
human  beings.  Tamerlane  destroyed  three  or  four  thousand  people  by 
pounding  them  in  lar^e  mortars,  and  by  building  them  among  bricks  and 
mortar  in  a  wall.  Alexander  and  CsBsar  murdered  some  two  miUionM  or 
more  of  human  beings  each.     Great  God !  is  this  popular  ? 

But  it  will  be  claimed,  this  is  not  modern  warfare,  to  which  we  reply, 
these  wars  were  as  popular  in  their  day  as  any  in  ours.    But  for  the  facta 
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about'  some  more  modern  contests.  The  battle  of  the  British  with  the 
natives  of  India  on  the  Satlej,  resulted  in  leaving  dead  on  the  fidd  30,000 
persons,  and  after  the  victory  ufcu  compUie,  Jive  thousand  more  were  dnven 
into  the' river  and  drowned.  The  river  was  fxtU  of  sinking  men.  For  two 
hours  v%lley  after  volley  was  poured  in  on  the  sinking  men,  the  stream 
being  literally  red  with  blood,  and  covered  with  thebodies  of  the  slain, 

Aner  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Bonaparte,  says  a  party,  **  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  whole  of  them  to  death  at  the  breach'" 
Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  and  infants  at  the  breast,  were  slaugh- 
tered. The  butchery  continued  for  four  hours.  "  After  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  whole  way  through  tne  desert  was  tracked  with  the  bones 
and  bodies  of  men  and  animals  who  had  perished  in  those  dreadful  wastes. 
In  order  to  warm  themselves  at  night,  tney  gathered  together  the  dry 
bones  and  dead  bodies  which  the  vultures  had  spared,  and  by  a  fire  com- 
posed of  this  fuel,  Bonaparte  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  desert.^'  (Miot*8 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Egypt.)  Rocca,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
Spain,"  remarks  :  *^  The  habit  of  danger  made  us  look  upon  death  as  one 
or  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  of  life;  when  our  comrades  had  once 
ceased  to  live,  the  indifference  that  was  shown  them  amounted  almost  to 
irony."  In  Labaunne's  "  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,"  the  most 
horrible  detail  is  furnished  of  palaces,  churches,  and  streets  enveloped  in 
flames,  hospitals  containing  twenty  thousand  Russian  soldiers  on  fire,  and 
consuming  the  miserable  victims,  roads  covered  for  miles  with  thousands 
of  dying  and  the  dead  heaped  one  upon  another.  Schiller  in. his  "His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,"  furnishes  a  most  sickening  record,  parti- 
cularly in  his  discription  of  the  capture  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Ger- 
many, Magdeburg.  The  Spanish  revolutions  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  what  General  Miller  calls  Spanish  America,  he  computes  to  have 
cost,  between  1810  and  1825,  at  least  one  million  of  human  beings.  Can 
such  things  be  popular  ?    And  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

Now,  briefly  m  a  monetary  view.  The  national  debt  of  England,  mainly 
superinduced  by  war,  is  not  less  than  Jour  thou$(md  million  dollars.  Our 
Revolutionary  war  cost  her  some  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  her 
wars  with  Napoleon  five  thousand  millions  more.  For  twenty  years  Eng- 
land spent  for  war  purposes  an  average  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
per  year  From  1793  to  1815,  Christian  nations  alone  spent  in  war  Jif-' 
teen  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  What  a  missionary  treasurv  this  would 
be !  Its  very  interest  per  year  would  be  nine  hundred  millions  !  From 
the  formation  of  our  present  government  to  1843,  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  appropriated,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
prepare  for  war. 

Now,  w»  cannot  enter  into  the  question  of  the  propriety  or  righteous- 
ness of  war  in  general,  or  of  any  war  in  particular;  but  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good  ana  honorable  and  pitiful  amongst  men,  we  do  protest  against 
people  delighting  in  these  results.  If  wars  are  ever  necessary,  they  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  bad  calamity ;  and  all  good  men  ought  to  rebuke  the 
spirit  of  to-day  which  gloats  even  in  the  record  of  blood,  i 

We  do  not  say  wars  can  always  be  avoided,  or  oujght  to  be.  We  have 
that  whol^  question  open  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of 
others,  or  of  ourselves  at  another  time.  But  we  are  grieved  at  what  is 
called  the  popularity  of  war.  No  man  can  estimate  the  calamities  to  com- 
merce, jiterature,  society,  religion,  or  science,  of  any  sinrfe  war.  Why 
then  should  we  not  deprecate  these  more  fully  than  we  do  ? — Delawarean^ 
Dover,  Del. 
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GARIBALDI  ON  THE  WAB  SYSTEM  : 

OE  HIS  VIEWS  Olf  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  EtTBOPB. 

It  is  known  to  all  men  of  intelligence  that  Europe  is  very  far  from  being 
in  a  normal  state,  or  in  one  which  suits  its  populations.  France,  which 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  European  Powers,  maintains  for  her  in- 
ternal security  600,000  soldiers  under  arms,  one  of  the  finest  fleets  in  the 
world,  and  an  immense  number  of  functionaries.  England  has  not  the 
same  number  of  soldiers ;  but  she  has  a  superior  fleet,  and  perhaps  a  great- 
er number  of  functionaries  for  the  security  of  her  distant  posaessioBs. 
Russia  and  Prussia,  to  maintain  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  others, 
also  require  to  pay  immense  armies.  The  secondary  States — if  only  from 
a  spirit  of  imitation,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  up  appearances— are  obliged 
to  keep  themselves  proportionally  on  a  similar  footing.  I  will  not  speak  of 
Austria  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  are  condemned  to  oome  to  an  end 
for  the  happiness  of  the  unfortunate  populations  which  they  have  o^reased 
for  so  many  centuries. 

We  mav  justly  ask,  why  does  this  a^tated  and  violent  state  of  Europe 
exist  P  Everybody  speaks  of  civilization  and  progress !  It.  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  differ  much,  luxury  excepted,  nova,  primitive  timea,  when 
men  made  war  on  each  other  to  secure  a  prey.  We  pass  our  lives  in  men- 
acing each  other  continually  and  reciprocally ;  and  yet  the  great  majority 
in  Europe,  not  only  of  men  of  intelligence  but  of  common  sense,  perfeody 
understand  that  we  might  pass  through  this  poor  life  of  ours  without  that 
perpetual  state  of  menace  and  of  hostility  one  against  the  other,  and  with- 
out the  necessity,  which  seems  fatally  imposed  upon  nations  by  some  secret 
and  invisible  enemy  of  humanity,  of  slaying  each  other  with  so  much  sci- 
ence and  refinement. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  Europe  formed  a  single  State.  Who 
would  think  of  disturbing  her  P  To  whom,  I  ask,  would  come  the  idea  of 
troubling  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  sovereign  of  the  world  P  In  the  sup- 
position we  have  made,  there  would  be  no  more  armies,  no  more  fleets ; 
and  the  immense  capital  which  is  almost  always  wrung  from  the  wants  and 
the  misery  of  the  people,  and  is  prodigally  spent  in  murderous  and  unpro- 
ductive services,  would  be  converted,  to  their  advantage,  into  a  ooloasal 
development  of  industry,  into  the  amelioration  of  roads,  the  building  of 
bridges,  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  foundation  of  public  establishments, 
and  the  erection  of  schools,  which  would  rescue  from  misery  and  ignorance 
so  many  poor  creatures,  who,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  whatever  be 
their  decree  of  civilization,  are  condemned  to  a  state  of  .brutishneaa,  to 
prostitution  of  soul  and  body,  by  the  selfishness,  calculation,  or  bad  ad- 
ministration of  privileged  and  powerful  classes. 

Well,  the  reauzation  of  the  social  reforms  which  I  mention  depends  aim^ 
ply  on  a  powerful  and  generous  initiative ;  for,  I  ask,  in  what  circum- 
stances has  Europe  ever  more  than  now  presented  chances  of  succeas  for 
thefte  humane  measures  P  Let  us  examine  the  situation  as  it  ia  at  the 
present  moment.  Alexander  II.  in  Kussia,  proclaiming  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs ;  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Italy,  casting  his  sceptre  into  the  field 
of  battle,  and  exposing  his  person  for  tne  regeneration  ot  a  noble  race  and 
a  great  nation  ;  in  Englana  a  virtuous  Queen  and  a  generous  and  prudent 
nation,  which  supports  with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationali- 
ties ;  and  France  called  to  be  l^:bitress  of  Europe  by  the  mass  of  her  con- 
centrated population,  by  the  bravery  of  her  solaiers,  and  the  recent  pres- 
tige of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  military  history — to  which  of  these 
wul  be  the  initiative  6f  this  great  enterprise !  To  the  country  which  march* 
es  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  revolution. 
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Is  not  the  idea  of  a  Enropean  Confederatio(Q,  which  has  heen  put  forward 
hy  the  chief  of  the  Frencn  empire,  and  the  realization  of  wnich  would 
cause  the  security  and  happiness' of  the  world,  better  than  all  the  political 
combinations  which  daily  agitate  and  torment  the  poor  people  ?  The  pros- 
pect of  the  atrocious  destruction  which  a  single  combat  between  the  great 
Western  Powers  would  occasion,  must  cause  to  shudder  with  terror  the 
man  who  should  even  think  of  ordering  it,"  and  probably  the^e  will  never 
be  one  so  basely  courageous  as  to  take  the  firigntful  responsibility  of  it. 
The  rivalry  which  has  existed  between  France  and  England  from  the  four- 
teenth century  down  to  the  present  day,  still  continues,  but  with  far  less 
intensity  at  present ;  and  we  mention  this  fact  to  the  glory  of  human  pro- 
gress, so  that  an  arrangement  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe, 
an  arrangement  which  would  have  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  humanitv, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  dream,  the  Utopia  of  generous  minas. 
The  basis  of  a  European  Confederation  is,  therefore,  naturally  traced  by 
France  and  England.  Let  France  and  England  but  join  fiankly  and  cor- 
dially, and  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
and  Itoumelia,  will  come  of  themselves,  as  it  were  instinctively,  and  range 
themselves  around.  Lastly,  all  the  divided  and  oppressed  nationalities, 
Slavonian,  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian,  ^i>antic  Russia  included, 
will  be  unwilling  to  stand  aloof  from  the  political  regeneration  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  invites  them. 

I  am  aware  that  a  very  natural  objection  may  be  made  to  the  project 
here  propounded.  What  is  to  become  of  the  innumerable  mass  of  men  at 
present  employed  fox  warlike  purposes  by  sea  and  land  P  The  answer  is 
easy :  With  the  disbanding  of  these  forces,  nations  would  be  delivered 
froni  oppression  and  injurious  institutions ;  and  the  mind  of  sovereigns, 
ceasing  to  be  occupied  with  schemes  of  ambition,  conquest,  war,  and  de- 
struction, would  be  directed  towards  the  creation  of  useful  institutions,  and 
would  descend  f^om  the  study  of  generalities  to  that  of  families  and  even 
of  individuals.  Moreover,  by  the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  the  se- 
curity of  trade,  the  mercantile  marine  would  immediately  absorb  the  active 
portion  of  the  military  navies,  and  the  incalculable  quantity  of  Work  pro- 
duced bv  peace,  association  and  security,  would  afford  ample  occupation 
for  all  tne  armed  population,  even  were  their  numbers  double  what  they 
ore.  War  beins  next  to  impossible,  armies  would  be  useless.  But  it 
would  still  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  people  in  warlike  and  generous 
habits,  by  means  of  national  militia,  who  would  be  always  at  hand  to  re- 
press disorder,  and  whatever  ambition  might  attempt  to  infringe  the  Euro- 
pean pact. 

I  ardently  desire  that  these  words  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
to  whom  God  has  confided  this  holy  mission  of  doing  good,  and  that  they 
will  indeed  do  it,  preferring  to  a  false  and  ephemeral  grandeur  the  true 
grandeur  based  upon  the  love  and  gratitude  of  nations. 


THE  SPIRIT  ESSENTIA.L  TO  WAR. 

There  are  certain  dispositions  which  a  Christian  ought  ever  to  cherish, 
and  certain  others  which  he  must  not  for  a  moment  entertain.  We  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  decide  what  these  are  ;  for  both  are  described  and  character- 
ized in  the  most  explicit  terms  in  the  New  Testament  What  are  those 
the  cultivation  of  wnich  is  inculcated  upon  us  P  Are  they  not  "  goodness, 
righteousness,  truth,  charity,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
patience,  humbleness  of  mind,  faith,  meekness,  temperance*' P  These 
are  **  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  which  we  are  "  to  put  on,  to  follow  after," 
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as  the  renewal  of  God's  imap;e  in  our  nature.  What  are  the  dispoBitioiis 
ve  are  forbidden  to  indulge  ?  Are  they  not  "  pride,  malice,  wrath,  re- 
venge, hatred,  envying,  strife,  variance,  emulation,  sedition,  and  such 
like  ?  "  These  are  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  *'  that  come  "  of  the  evil  one," 
and  the  presence  of  which  in  the  heart  is  inconsistent  with  the  dwelling  of 
God's  Spirit  in  us.  Now,  i.<«  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  involved  in  the 
excitements,  the  cruelties,  the  horrors  of  war,  without  utterly  quenching 
for  a  time  the  former  class  of  emotions,  and  stimulating  the  latter  into  the 
fiercest  developments  P 

Unhappily  we  have  had,  within  the  last  few  years,  very  ample  opportu- 
nities or  seeing  how  far  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  war  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
We  remember  meeting  a  number  of  citations  from  American  newspapers, 
in  1855,  containing  remarks  on  the  Russian  war,  as  it  appeared  to  unpre- 
judiced witnesses  at  a  distance  from  the  scene.  The  one  feature  which 
abpve  all  others  in  the  disastrous  conflict,  arrested  the  attention  of  our 
transatlantic  kinsmen  was  the  frightful  result  which  it  was  producing  on 
the  character  of  those  nations  engaged  in  it.  '*  It  is  not  the  bloody  bat^ 
tie,"  says  one  of  them,"  not  the  shot  hurled  recklessly' to  produce  indis- 
criminate destruction,  which  shows  fully  the  horrors  of  the  war ;  but  it  is 
the  demoralizing  tone  in  which  a  whole  nation  is  brought  to  exult  in  the 
disasters  and  miseries  of  others."  *'  Frightful  as  it  is  to  read,"  says 
another,  "  the  account  of  the  carnage  on  the  battle-field,  it  is  sadder  to 
see  the  state  of  British  public  opinion.  This  is  lashed  up  to  a  perfect  war 
fury."  And  what  testimonies  of  the  same  appalling  truth  have  we  not 
received  from  and  of  those  who  have  been  actuedly  engaged  in  the  Russian 
and  Indian  wars !  Thus  one  cavalry  soldier  in  writing  home  from  the 
Crimea,  says  : — "  There  were  the  Scotch  Greys  and  First  Royals  up  at 
this  time,  and  we  charged.  The  Russians  had  notiiing  else  for  it,  so  they 
charged  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  God !  I  cannot  describe  it ;  they  were  so 
superior  to  us  in  numbers  that  they  outflanked  us,  and  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  them.  I  never  certainly  felt  less  fear  in  my  life  than  I  did  at 
that  time,  and  I  hope  Ood  will  forgive  met  for  J  felt  more  like  a  devil  than 
a  man !  I  escaped  without  a  scratch,  though  I  was  covered  with  blood. 
But,  oh !  the  work  of  slaughter  that  then  begun — 'twas  truly  awful !  We 
cut  them  down  like  sheep,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  have  power  to  resist." 
Another  says,  "  In  battle  our  feelings  are  different ;  the  passion  to  kill 
and  destroy  is  raised  within  us ;  our  blood  boils  for  revenge.^  "  The 
whole  fleet  is  raving  mad  for  revenge,"  wrote  one  correspondent  froln  the 
Baltic.  "  The  country  demands  blood,"  cried  a  distinguished  peer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Times  assures  us,  shortly  after  the  repulse  of  the 
English  attack  on  the  Redan,  on  the  18th  of  June,  that  the  army  "now 
speak  hopefully  of  the  moment  as  not  far  distant  for  a  glorious  reoenge.** 

Need  we  refer  to  the  revolting  evidence  of  the  same  kind  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  revolt  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  Times  correspondent,  when,  describing  the  state  of  feeling  in 
India,  he  says,  ** '  Kill !  kill !  kill ! '  that  is  all  the  cry.  After  every  vic- 
tory, they  shout  for  *  Blood !  more  blood ! ' "  A  private  soldier,  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother  writes,  "  There  was  a  gateway  by  which  we  had  to  leave, 
that  was  completely  crammed  with  dead  and  dyin^.  Here  might  be  seen 
Sikhs  murdering  the  wounded  men,  and  then  setting  flre  to  them  as  they 
lay  bleeding.  Oh j  mother!  sweet,  sweet  was  this  revenge;  I  gloried  in  «ee- 
ing  ity  although  my  heart  turned  and  made  me  sick  cU  the  Hme  with  tkesm^ 
of  the  roasting  dead  and  dying."*  We  could  fill  pages  with  similar  senti- 
ments, uttered  not  only  by  those  amid  the  excitements  of  the  strife  itaeif, 
but  by  our  journalists  and  orators  at  home,  some  of  them  professedly  and 
prominently  religious  men. 
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Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  work  which  hakes  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  " feel  more  like  devils  than  men/' which  inspires  the  whole  mass  of 
them  with  wild  exultation  in  the  prospect  of  "  a  glorious  revenge ;  "  which 
diffuses  through  an  entire  community  of  professedly  Christian  people, 
feelings  that  find  vent  in  the  cry,  "Blood,  more  blood  ;"  which  leads  an 
English  soldier  to  exult  over  the  smell  of  the  roasting  flesh  of  wounded 
enemies ;  which  awakens  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  like  this,  a  apirit  of  re- 
venge so  violent  as  to  sweep  into  the  torrent  all  classes,  not  excepting  the 
most  intelligent  and  religious — whether  a  system  which  leads  to  all  this  can 
be,  under  any  circumstances,  in  harmony  with  the  benignant  genius  of 
Christianity  ? — London  Herald  of  Peace, 


WHY  THE  WAtt-SYSTEM  MORE  AND  MORE  EXPENSIVE. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  England  have  to  pay  this  year  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £76,400,000  for  government  and  defence.  We  state  this  on 
the  hightest  authority,  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. These  are  his  own  words,  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  17th : — "  The  total  charge  voted  in  one  form  or  another  was  £70,- 
000,000,  estimated  on  the  10th  of  February.  £3,300,000  was  the  addition- 
al amount  that  had  been  voted  in  supply  for  China.  £2,000,000  was  the 
sum  voted  on  account  of  fortification,  and  £1,000,000  was  the  sum  voted 
in  supply  to  replace  the  Exchequer  bonds  falling  due  in  November.  Those 
items,  added  together,  gave  a  total  of  £76,400,000.  Though  there  never 
was  a  time  when  our  expenditure  was  so  large,  except  in  a  time  of  Euro- 
pean war,  yet  the  public  feeling  seemed  rather  to  be  m  favor  of  still  fur- 
ther expenditure^'  In  1835,  the  total  expenditure  was  £45,669,309,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  £31,000,000  in  twenty-five  years.  In  1853,  the 
expenditure  was  £52,183,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  £23,000,- 
000  in  seven  years.  This  76  millions  even  exceeds  the  average  expendi- 
ture of  the  three  years  of  the  Russian  war. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  extravagance?  Ever  since  the  war  of  1854, 
there  has  been  a  reckless  squandering  of  the  public  money  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  national  service ;  for  with  that  war,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
all  tiroes  of  war,  there  came  a  liabit  of  prodigality  into  which  those  who 
have  access  to  the  exchequer  very  easily  glide,  when  the  popular  vigilance 
is  hoodwinked  by  some  great  excitement.  After  all,  however,  the  main 
item  in  the  above  colossal  expenditure  is  the  military.  This  has  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  seven  years  ;  and  what  is  more,  unless  a  radical  change  is 
introduced  into  the  principles  on  which  this  expenditure  is  regulated,  we 
have  the  prospect  before  us  of  not  only  anticipating  no  diminution  of  our 
burdens,  but  of  having  an  immense  addition  made  to  them  without  delay. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  present  high  rate  of 
our  military  estimates,  is  the  alleged  necessity  of  what  is  called  re-construct' 
ing  the  navy.  That  is  to  say,  having  sunk  an  amount  of  capital  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compute,  in  building  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  of  the 
largest  size,  they  are  now  found  to  be  next  to  worthless  for  all  purposes  of 
naval  warfare.  The  French,  it  seems,  found  out  years  ago  that  steam  fri- 
gates, with  screw  propellers,  are  the  best  kind  of  vessel  for  the  work  of 
destruction.  Well,  our  Admirality,  having  resisted  this  conviction  for 
Years,  and  gone  on  with  headstronji:  red-tapism  constructing  huge  floating 
leviathans  that  were  of  no  use,  at  last  opened  their  eyes  to  the  reality,  and 
then  set  themselves  with  headlong  haste  and  lavish  wastefulness,  to  '^  re- 
construct the  navy,*'  by  converting  sailing  vessels  into  steamers. 
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But  now  the  thing  is  done,  ^ere  is  every  prospect  that  the  whole  of 
even  this  new  navy  will  turn  out  to  be  absolutelv  valueless  as  a  means  of 
defence,  in  presence  of  certain  new  inventions  aiscovered  by  the  French. 
Everybodv  nas  heard  of  the  Armstrong  and  Withworth  guns,  a  species  of 
weapon  oi  such  prodigious  power  and  ranfQ,  that  it  was  supposed  no  ship 
that  ever  sailed  on  the  ocean,  could  stand  for  ten  minutes  agianst  their 
destructive  battery.  These  were  our  guns,  invented  by  British  engineers, 
patronised  and  rewarded  by  the  British  Government,  and  puffed  by  British 
journalists  to  the  very  echo,  as  ^ving  us  for  the  future  undisputed  supre* 
macy  at  sea  over  all  other  nations.  Well,  this  again  set  the  French  on 
their  mettle,  and  within  a  few  vears  there  have  sprung  into  existence  the 
freftaies  blindes ;  that  is,  vessels  in  armor,  cased  in  solid  iron,  which,  it  is 
said,  are  impervious  to  any  projectile  that  can  be  hurled  against  them. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  our  whole  navy  must,  as  against 
such  vessels,  be  wholly  or  nearly  worthless,  and  we  must  begin  forthwith 
to  **  reconstruct "  at  a  far  more  enormous  cost  than  before.  ''  The  Ques- 
tion at  issue,"  says  the  I'imes,  "  is  not  only  the  *  re-conAruction '  of  the 
British  navy  in  so  short  a  date  after  the  last  renewal,  but  its  re-construc- 
tion upon  principles  of  still  greater  cost  than  before.  Steam  proved  half 
ruinous  to  us,  but  iron  would  be  worse.  The  expense  of  a  man-of-war  in 
Nelson's  time  was  about  £1,000  a  gun ;  it  is  now  about  £2,000,  and,  at  the 
rate  of  outlay  actually  sanctioned  on  our  four  iron- cased  frigates,  it  would 
be  £4,000.  We  have  but  just  superseded  our  sailing  navy ;  if  we  are  now 
to  supersede  our  wooden  navy,  and  at  twice  the  recent  charge,  what  will 
be  the  aspect  of  our  estimates  for  some  years  to  come  ? 

Here  is  a  pretty  prospect  for  the  industrious  and  toiling  millions  of  the 
country !  And  remark  this ;  we  have  not  the  smallest  security  but  that, 
when  we  have  substituted  iron-cased  frigates  for  all  our  present  ships-of- 
war,  some  new  invention  may  not  be  discovered,  which  shall  utterly  super- 
sede their  use,  and  render  it  necessary  to  begin  the  whole  business  over 
again.  Where  is  it  all  to  end  ?  Will  the  resources  of  this  country,  enor- 
mous as  they  are,  bear  this  endless  and  exhausting  drain  ?  Will  the  pa- 
tience of  John  Bull,  asinine  as  it  is,  never  give  way  r 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  anything  like  moderation  of  thought  or  Ian* 
guage  in  the  presence  of  such  insanity  as  this.  Here  we  have  the  two 
foremost  nations  of  all  the  world,  employing  some  of  the  highest  gifts 
which  God  has  given  them — ^faculties  of  philosophiQal  research  into  the 
laws  and  forces  of  nature,  of  scientific  inquirv  ana  invention;  of  consum- 
mate engineering  art, — for  what  purpose  P  Whv,  to  run  a  race  of  iogenu- 
itv  in  devising  and  constructing  infernal  machines  against  each  other, 
which  involves  the  necessity  of  their  devoting  the  costly  produce  of  their 
skill,  industry,  and  labor  in  all  other  directions,  in  order  to  feed  the  insati- 
able maw  of  those  monsters  of  their  own  creation.  We  venture  humbly 
to  suggest,  not  having  the  fear  of  naval  and  militarv  sneers  before  our 
eyes,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  people  or  these  two  countries 
to  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  other  totally  different  principle,  on  which 
they  may  contrive  to  co-exist  on  this  globe  which  God  nas  given  them  as  a 
common  inheritance  ;  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  them,  by  cultivating 
feelings  of  good  neighborhood,  by  promoting  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  by  resolutely  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  would 
persuade  them  into  the  belief  of  that  brutal  and  lying  prejudice  as  to  here- 
ditary enmity,  to  dispense  with  this  system  of  nvalry  in  arms,  which  can 
only  end  in  the  common  ruin  of  both, — London  ScrM  of  Peace. 
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THE  PRESENT  WAB  IN  CHINA : 

80HE  OF  ITS   BESULTS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  joint  expedition  sent  out  by  England  and  France  against  China,  is 
juat  beginning  to  show  its  natural,  inevitable  results,  one  of  the  thousand 
libels  of  blood  inflicted  by  the  var-system  of  Christendom  upon  our  relig- 
ion of  peace,  to  make  it  a  terror,  a  hissing  and  a  scourge,  all  oyer  the  pa- 
gan world. 

The  allies  began  by  occupying  Peh-tang,  without  the  slightest  opposition 
from  the  peonle ;  but  what  was  the  result  P  *'  They  had  not,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent ot  the  London  Times  on  the  spot,  **  the  remotest  expectation  of 
a  hostile  landing  in  their  town  ;  for,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  *  it  was  a  Ta- 
ku  affair,  with  which  Peh-tang  had  nothing  to  do.'  But  the  Peiho  was 
staked  and  the  coast  inaccessible,  and  so  the  occupation  of  Peh-tang  be- 
came a  military  necessity.  At  a  moment* 8  notice,  ZOfi^  people  were  ium^ 
out  without  house  or  home.  Women  with  babies  in  their  arms,  young 
girls  and  old  men,  were  hurrying  through  the  streets,  driven  from  house  to 
house,  andyinding  no  rest.  Fortunately  there  were  numerous  junks  in  the 
river,  by  which  many  of  them  at  once  escaped  to  the  adjacent  villages. 
Fully  one  half  the  town  was  occupied  at  once  by  the  troops  and  cooues, 
and  next  morning  the  latter  were  dispatched  in  search  of  forage  and  water, 
so  that  within  twenty-four  hours  every  house  was  broken  open.  A  sad 
scene  of  plunder  ensued,  in  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  nine-tenths  of  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  coolies  at- 
tached to  the  two  armies.  To  conceive  the  full  horror  of  this  expulsion  of 
30,000  people  from  house  and  home,  we  must  understand  what  is  the  char- 
acter 01  the  surrounding  country.  *The  whole  country,'  says  the  Overland 
China  Mail,  *  so  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  a  vast  mud  plain,  covered  with 
hillocks  about  fifteen  feet  high,  some  of  which  are  graves  and  some  salt- 
hills.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  except  that  stored  in  the  ]|ouse8, 
within  at  least  ten  miles.' 

"  But  this,  frightful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  Not  content  with  turning 
the  whole  popalation  out  of  doors  for  their  own  convenience,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  before  this  atrocious  order  could  be  executed,  the  most  cruel 
and  brutal  outrages  were  offered  by  th^  invaders  to  the  inhabitants. 
'^  The  French,  the  Mail  says,  "  have  made  no  effort  to  prevent  looting; 
and  had  the  place  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  the  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  would  not  have  been 
greater  than  they  have  been.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  place  which  has 
not  been  rifled,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  women  have 
been  violated.  We  know  for  certain  that  six  dead  bodies  of  females  have 
been  found.  The  English  troops  have  been  kept  down  by  the  Provost 
Marshal,  and  they  have  not  looted  a  tenth-part  as  much  as  the  French, 
who,  after  finishing  their  own  part  of  the  town,  were  not  prevented  from 
plundering  ours." 

But  listen  again  to  the  testimony  of  the  2\'me9  correspondent :  — "Pass- 
ing a  large  house  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  I  heara  the  voices  of  wo- 
men crying  for  help.  On  entering  I  found  Lieutenant  Boberts,  of  the 
Royals,  who  is  attacned  to  the  Coolie  Corps.  Two  of  these  fellows  were 
discovered  in  a  room  where  three  or  four  women  had  secreted  themselves, 
whom  they  were  beating  over  the  heads  with  Bamboo  poles,  in  order  to 
extract  information  as  to  where  their  money  was  kept.  The  Provost-Mar- 
shal gave  them  a  tremendous  castigation  on  the  spot,  but  not  a  whit  more 
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than  they  deserved.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  sat  an  old  woman  of  ninety, 
in  fcecond  childhood,  nearly  imbecile,  and  trembling  with  fear.  On  his 
knees,  before  Lieut.  Roberts,  was  her  son,  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  with  clasped 
hands  and  streaming  eyes,  apparently  besought  for  mercy.  Mr.  Roberts 
in  yain  attempted  to  raise  him,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain  what  he  want- 
ed. Fortunately,  Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  interpreters  attached  to  the 
army,  happened  to  be  passing,  and  explained  that  the  man  was  begging  for 
a  few  hour's  delay,  in. order  to  make  arrangements  and  get  his  mother  and 
family  on  board  a  junk.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  possession 
of  this  house  ;  but,  at  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  himself,  Lieutenant 
Roberts  granted  the  required  delay,  and  in  the  afternoon  saw  the  whole 
family  safely  out  of  town.  Returning  home  I  passed  a  box  in  the  street 
with  a  French  sentry  over  it.  I  lifted  the  lid  and  found  the  bodies  of  two 
young  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had  been  poisoned  by  their  friends. 
Jest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  th^  *  barbarians.'  They  were  par- 
tially clothed,  and,  from  tbe  active  state  of  decomposition,  it  was  clear  they 
must  have  been  killed  as  the  army  entered  the  town.' 

Why  were  these  poor  young  creatures  destroyed  by  their  dearest  kin- 
dred P  '  With  all  our  boasted  civilization  and  national  stock  of  surplus 
Christianity,  the  writer  of  the  above  description  is  unable  to  add  that  the 
murder  of  these  two  young  girls  was  not  required  to  save  them  from 
Christian  defilement !  He  is  not  able  to  say  that  the  strength  of  gospel 
principles  in  a  Christian  army  was  such  as  to  make  the  apprehension  of 
such  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  an  unoffending 
heathen  town  altogetuer  illusory.  On  the  contrary,  he  supplies  evidence 
to  show  that  by  thus  perishing  they  only  escaped  outrages  from  whleh 
every  woman  rearc  d  in  virtue  and  in  innocence,  and  every  man  of  honor, 
would  regard  even  death  as  a  happy  means  of  escape.' 

But  let  us  continue  our  quotations   from  the   Timet^  correspondent: — 
'*  I  could    multiply,"  says  the  Times'  correspondent,  *'  these  stories  ad  tn- 
Unitum^  but  cm  bono  ?     However,  there  is  one  attended  by  such  exception- 
ally painful  circumstances  that  I  cannot  omit  it.     When  Mr.  Parkes  came 
into  the  fort,  he  .was  accompanied  by  a  Chinaman,  fairly  educated,  and  evi- 
dently K  better  class  of  shopkeeper.    He  it  was  who  pointed  out  the  mine*, 
told  whence  the  water  could  be  brought,  and  gave  much  valuable  informa- 
tion.    Not  having  seen  his  friend  for  two  days,  Mr.  Parkesf  on  Saturday 
morning  went  in  search  of  his  house.    The  doorway  was  broken  open,  and 
in  a  large  room  at  the  back  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  three  women,  evidently 
mother  and  daughters.    A  Chinaman  who  Had  recognized  Mr.  Parkes,  fc»l- 
lowed  him  into  the  house,  and  poured  out  a  most  incoherent  story,  which 
he  ended  by  offering  to  show  him  the  man  he  searched  for.    He  was  at  the 
French  hospital,  recovering  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  tolJ  his  story  in 
the  following  terms  : — On  the  day  after  the  town  was  occupied,  his  house, 
which  was  in  the  French  quarter,  was  broken  open  and  plundered  eight  or 
ten  times  by  coolies,  and  three  or  four  times  by  French.    Mr.  Parkes  had 
told  him,  tliat  if  attacked  by  coolies,  he  should  mention  his  name,  and  say 
he  was  under  his  protection.     The  first  band  of  plunderers  happened  to  hie 
Cantonese,  and  retired,  disappointed  and  swearing.     The  next  batch  came 
from  Shanghai,  and  so  the  invocation  of  *  Parkes,'  was  ineffectual  against 
them.  ,  They  threatened  the  women,  and  commenced  breaking  open  all  the 
drawers  and    cuj)boards,  destroying  what  they   did    not  carry    off.    At 
length,  towards  nightfall,  this  poor  man  and  his  family,  fairly  fri«:htened 
to  death,  determined  on  poisoning  themselves.     The  opium  acted  much 
more  rapidly  on  the  women  than  on  the  man,  who  was  probably  accustom- 
ed to  its  use ;  and,  when  the  last  party  of  French  arrived,  they  found  tbe 
women  dead  and  the  man  just  alive.    They  carried  him  to  the  hospital. 
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There  a  strong  emetic  vas  administered,  and  the  man  is  now  walking  about. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Parkes  took  two  coolies,  and,  accompanied  by  Capt. 
Qrant,  went  with  the  Chinaman  to  his  house,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck.  On  beholding  the  scene  of  desolation  which 
awaited  him,  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and  regretted  that  his  life 
had  been  saved,  ruined,  wifeless,  and  childless  as  he  was.  Mr.  Parkes  did 
his  best  to  administer  comfort,  and  he  will  now  be  properly  looked  after." 


THE  CLERGY  INSTIGATING  WAR. 

It  is  well  known  to  ever^  reader  of  history,  that  the  chief  foreign  wan 
of  England  were  for  centuries  waged  to  bring  France  under  her  sway  as  a 
province,  the  very  outrage  which  the  former  now  so  much  dreads ;  and  it 
IS  a  coincidence  as  discreditable  as  it  is  curious,  that  the  clergy,  now  so 
forward  in  fanning  the  war-spirit  among  the  people  to  resist  the  threaten- 
ed invasion,  were  in  former  ages  instigators  of  England's  *'  brigand  ex- 
peditions ''  against  France.  The  invasion  under  Henry  V.  was  under* 
taken  at  the  express  instance  of  the  higher  clergy.  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
says  that  Shakespeare  has  faithfully  **  followed  the  Chroniclers,  in  attri- 
buting the  war  with  France  to  the  instigation  of  the  bishops.'' 

Thus  is  the  matter  represented'by  the  great  dramatist.  He  first  intro- 
duoes  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ely  as  conferring  in 
great  dismay  respecting  a  Bill  then  before  Parliament,  seriously  affecting 
their  temporalities.    Then  the  following  dialogue  ensues  : — 

£lt.  But,  my  good  lord, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urged  by  the  Commons?    Doth  his  migcsty 
Incline  to  it  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibitors  against  us. 
For  I  have  made  an  qffer  to  hit  majeety-^ 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation: 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  nand. 
Whioh  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large, 
^9  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  turn 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clerqy  y^t 
Did  to  hin  predecesiort part  vnthal*** 

That  matter  having  been  thus  arranged  between  two  prelates,  the  next 
scene  opens  upon  the  king,  surrounded  by  peers  and  bishops,  sitting  in 
council,  on  the  question  of  war  with  France.  Henry  feels,  or  pretends  to 
feel,  great  qualms  of  conscience,  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  wanton  inroad 
upon  the  territories  of  his  neighbor.  He  therefore  turns  for  guidance  to 
his  spiritual  adviser,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  following 
words  adjures  him  most  solemnly  to  give  honest  advice  : — 

'*  Therefore  take  heed  bow  you  impawn  our  person. 
How  you  awake  our  sleeeping  sword  of  war; 
'We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed. 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  &11  of  blood,  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Oauist  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality.*' 
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The  Archbiahop  immediately  takes  the  whole  respoiiBibilitY  upon  him- 
self, and  proceeds  to  prove,  from  *'  the  book  of  Numbers,"  that  Henry's 
claim  is  perfectly  gooo,  and  then  exhorts  him  in  the  following  apostolic 
style  : — 

"  Graoious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own;  unwind  your  bloody  flag; 
Look  back  upon  your  mighty  ancestors; 

O  let  your  armies  tbliow,  my  dread  li^, 

With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire«  to  win  your  right; 

In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 

Will  raise  your  highness  sach  a  mighty  sum 

As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 

Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors.*' 

It  is  most  painful  to  reflect  how  often  since  then  the  spiritualty  has 
acted  in  precisely  the  same  spirit.  Instead  of  restraining  royal  or  national 
ambition  by  a  faithful  proclamation  of  Christ's  law,  instead  of  stimulating 
the  too  torpid  conscience  of  rulers  when  puffed  with  pride,  and  of  peoples 
when  inflamed  by  passion,  they  have  n-equently  been  foremost  to  apply 
soothing  unguents,  to  allay  the  smart  of  natural  remorse,  which  the  con- 
sdousness  of  great  crimes  committed  or  contemplated  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce in  all  but  the  most  hardened  hearts.  Instead  of  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sion as  peace-makers  by  giving  the  same  prominence  in  their  teaching  a« 
is  given  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  duty  of  cultiva- 
ting the  dispositions  of  love,  meekness,  rorbearance  long-suffering,  they 
have  set  themselves  elaborately  to  explain  away  all  that  part  of  Christianity 
(so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,)  and  to  reconcile  ths  incessant  inculca- 
tion of  the  peaceable  virtues  contained  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
prosecution  on  the  part  of  Christian  States  of  the  most  cruel,  bloody  and 
desolating  wars. 

WAR. 

BY  SAMUEL  T.    COLERIDGE. 

B0T6  arid  girls, 
And  women,  who  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insects's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
The  best  amusement  for  a  morning  meal ! 
The  poor  wretch  who  has  learned  his  only  prayers 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
And  technical  in  victories  and  defeats, 
And  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide  { 
Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongue. 
Like  mere  abstractions ;  empty  sounds  to  which 
We  join  no  feeling,  and  attach  no  form ! 
As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  their  Godlike  frames 
Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch 
Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
Passed  off  to  heaven,  translated,  and  not  killed  }— 
As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
No  God  to  judge  him  ! 
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THE  PULPIT  AS  A  RELIANCE  FOR  REFORMS. 

We  haye  been  wont  to  rely,  and  with  some  reason,  on  the  pulpit  ae  an 
auxiliary^  if  not  a  pioneer,  of  Christian  reforms  i  but  our  current  experi- 
ence, like  that  of  past  ages,  must  teach  every  fair,  thoughtful  mind  how 
little  uncondiHonal  dependence  con  be  put  upon  it  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  regard  it  as  a  chamelion  or  a  weather*cock  of  the  passing  hour. 
Its  power  is  proverbial ;  but  this  power  has  been  enlisted  both  for  and 
against  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  holiness  and  sin.  In  Italy  and 
Austria,  it  proscribes  what  in  England  and  our  own  country  it  upholds.  At 
the  North,  it  is  for  Freedom ;  at  the  South  it  is  at  length  an  open  cham- 
pion for  unrestricted  and  perpetual  Slavery. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  latter.  In  a  late  Thanksgiving  sermon  at  New 
Orleans,  Dr.  Palmer,  a  preacher  held  in  the  highest  esteem  all  over  the 
South,  frankly  took  the  ground,  that  the  grand  mission  of  Soxdhem 
Christians  is  to  susiain^  extend  and  perpetuate  Slavery^  as  a  high  and 
sacred  trust.  "  What,  at  this  juncture,  is  their  providential  trust  P  I 
answer,  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the  instittUion  of  domestic  Slavery 
▲s  NOW  EXISTING.  •*••*•'  The  argument,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
'*  touches  the  four  cardinal  points  of  duty  to  ourselves^  to  our  slaves,  to  the 
world,  and  to  Almighty  Qod,  It  establishes  th6  nature  and  solemnity  of 
our  present  trust,  to  preserve  and  transmit  our  existing  system  of  domestic 
servitude,  with  the  right  unchanged  by  man  to  go  and  root  itsdf  toherever 
Providence  and  nature  may  carry  it.  This  trust  we  will  discharge  in  the 
face  of  the  worst  possible  peril.  Though  war  be  the  aggregation  of  all 
evils,  yet,  should  the  madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword,  we  will  not  shrink  even  from  this  baptism  of  fire.  II  modem 
crusaders  stand  in  serried  ranks  upon  some  plain  of  Esdraelon,  there 
will  we  be  in  defense  of  our  trust.  Not  till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind 
the  last  rampart,  shall  it  drop  from  our  hands,  and  then  only  in  surrender 
to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

Here  is  the  pulpit  pledged,  through  fire  and  blood,  to  everlasting 
ISlavery  ;  and  yet  we  have  all  along  been  told,  as  we  are  now,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  that  will  cure  the  evils  of  society,  such  as  slavery,  war 
and  intemperance.  Just  convert  men,  make  them  Christians,  and  all  such 
evils  will  cease.  They  preach  the  gospel,  as  they  understand  it,  at  the 
South,  and  make  it  God's  chosen  bulwark  of  Slavery,  and  the  sword  its 
proper.  Christian  defense.  The  South  is  full  of  just  such  Christians, 
sworn,  like  this  preacher,  to  uphold,  extend  and  perpetuate  Slavery  for- 
ever at  all  hazards.  And  still  we  artf  expected  to  depend  on  the  gospel, 
as  thus  preached  and  practiced,  to  do  away  this  mighty  evil  by  the  agency 
of  such  Christians  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  true  position  on  this  point?  Shall  we  discard  or  un- 
dervalue the  gospel  in  social  reforms  P  It  is,  in  truth,  the  chief  reliance 
of  them  all ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  rightly  applied ;  and  the  great 
work  of  Christian  refbrmers  is  to  make  a  direct,  effective  appUcatioii  of 
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its  principles  to  all  the  evils  of  society.  If  not  thus  applied,  it  is  of  no 
avail,  but  rather  an  obstruction,  in  the  work  of  reform.  Do  away 
slavery  by  the  gospel  as  preached  at  the  South,  or  the  slave-trade  as 
John  Newton  applied  it  when  commanding  a  slave-ship,  or  war  as  Gen. 
Havelock  understood  and  practised  it  when  slaughtering  Afghans  in  cold 
blood  \  Such  perversion  or  neglect  of  the  gospel  is  just  the  way  to 
aggravate,  extend  and  perpetuate  all  social  evils  everywhere  to  the  end  of 
time, 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

We  are  now  passing  through  a  fiery  ordeal ;  but  we  hope  and  trust  that 
the  true  friends  of  peace  on  Christian  principles,  will  pass  it  unscathed. 
Of  such  peacemen,  outside  of  the  Quakers,  and  a  few  others  of  like  views, 
there  are,  we  fear,  very  few  among  us  ;  for  the  mass  of  co-workers  in  the 
cause  of  peace, — in  the  specific  reform  that  seeks  merely  to  do  away  the 
custom  of  War, — ^are  not  yet  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  principle  of 
all  war  contrary  to  the  gospel.  The  testimony  on  this  point  must  at  the 
present  crisis  in  our  country  be  borne  chiefly  by  such  peacemen  as  refused 
in  Ireland,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  to  fight  for  any  considera- 
tion. We  trust  there  wil^  be  found  not  a  few  thus  faithful  to  the  gospel  of 
peace  which  they  profess.  Thev  may  be  sorely  tried  ;  but  we  hope  they 
will  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  unharmed,  and  bear  a  testimony  as  full,  as 
brave  and  effective  as  that  of  their  brethren  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798. 

Nor  would  we  undervalue  even  the  partial,  imperfect  testimony  that 
will  doubtless  be  borne  by  much  larger  numbers  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  ^uU  faith  of  William  Penn.  There  is  already  diffused  widely  In  the 
community  a  leaven  of  peace  that  will,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  make  itself  felt 
in  averting  and  rebuking  war,  or  greatly  mitigating  its  evils. 


-      HANCOaC  ON   PEACE. 

We  are  glad  to  find  a  fresh  call  for  this  work  by  the  friends  of  peace ; 
and  we  wish  it  could  just  now  be  circulated  all  over  our  land  as  a  true, 
beautiful  and  very  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  peace  principles 
properly  put  in  practice.  It  was  designed  by  its  author,  Thomas  Hancock, 
M.  D.,  to  show,  by  facts  most  amply  attested,  how,  and  with  what  results, 
the  Quakers  in  Ireland  carried  out  their  principles  of  peace  during  the 
memorable  rebellion  there  in  I798-9,  We  devoutly  hope  and  trust  that  no 
similar  trial  awaits  the  friends  of  peace  here  as  the  result  of  the  oonflict 
now  going  on  between  Freedom  and  Slavery ;  but  in  any  event  the  facts 
and  principles  embodied  in  this  little  work,  if  diffused  among  our  people, 
and  wrought  into  their  habits,  would  be  the  best  possible  preparation 
to  meet  any  crisis  that  may  come. 

This   example  of  the  Quakers  is  thus  sketched  by  Samuel  J.  May 
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"  During  the  whole  of  the  terrihle  civil  war,  which  raged  in  that  Island  in 
1789  and  1799,  those  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  in  continual 
danger ;  their  properties  and  their  lives  were  frequently  threatened  hy  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  then  hy  the  other ;  some  times  they  were 
in  imminent  peril.  Nevertheless,  they  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence 
to  their  principles.  They  would  take  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
that  ferocious  strife.  They  persisted  in  treating  members  of  each  party 
with  kindness,  and  faithfully  rebuking  both  of  them  for  their  folly  and 
their  sin.  They  were  sustained,  and  fully  justified  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  pacific  course  which  they  had  pursued.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
was  made  public,  that  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  Quakers  who 
lived  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  the  conflict  raged,  only  two  had  been 
slain ;  and  they  had  lost  their  faith,  and  betaken  themselves  to  a  fortified 
place  for  protection!  The  rest  had  come  out  of  that  fiery  trial  unscathed. 
Even  their  dwellings  and  their  fields  had  been  spared.  In  the  midft  of  the 
desolation,  which  the  fury  of  the  combatants  had  spread  far  and  wide,  there 
were  to  be  seen  uninjured  the  houses  and  the  properties  of  'The  Friends.' " 


CoNTiiiBXjnoNS. — We  beg  leave  to  remind  our  friends   how  much 
we  need  their  aid  just  now.   It  is  the  season  for  their  annual  contributions; 
and  we  hope  they  will  not  let  it  pass  without  forwarding  us  by  mail  at^ 
least  their  wonted  aid.    At  a  time  like  this  none  should  falter  or  relax  in 
their  zeal  for  a  cause  whose  influence  is  so  urgently  needed. 


Peace  Publications. — Now  is  the  time  for  diffusfhg  these  ;  and 
we  hope  our  friends  will  send  for  a  supply  of  such  as  are  advertised  on  the 
last  page  of  our  cover. 
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^^ro  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  hesty  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. 

^^To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

17*  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use» 

PUBUCATIONS    BY    THE  BOCIEIT 

The  Advocate  op  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  months, 
making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Prize  Essays  on  uCongressof  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706 9800 

Ladd's  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  Svo.,  pp.  196, ^ 75 

Book  ol  Peace,  13mo.,  pp.  606.    The  Society's  Tracts,  bound, 1 00 

Peace  Mannal,  by  Geo.  0.  Beckwith,  ISmo.,  pp.  SS2, ***-...  2S 

Manual  ofPeace,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  ISmo. ,  pp.  912 23 

Hancock  on  Peace,  ISnio.,  pp.108 90 

The  Right  Way;  a  Premium  Work  on  Pe<ice,  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collier.  16 
mo.,  pp.  30J.  issued  by  the  Am.  Tract  Society,  as  one  of  its  Erangelical  Fam- 
ily Library  Volumes » 9S 

Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    12mo. ,  pp.  333,  '• SO 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A.  A.  Ldvermore,  12mo.,  :{10, 50 

Inquiry  into  tlie  Aocordancy  of    War    with  Christianity,    by   Jonathan    Dy- 

mond.    8vOmPP<  168 95 

Tbe  War-System,    by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner;   with  Judge  Underwood's  Report 

on  Stipulated  Arbitration.   8vo.,80  pp., 90 

Plea  with  Christians  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.    8vo.,  pp.   39.     (fSa)  per  JOOJ  S 

Stipulated  Arbitration  as  a  SubsUtute  for  War.    8vo.,  pp.  16 » 9 

Dutyof UinisterstotlieCause  of  Peaaoe.   8vo.,pp.]2 9 

Le  Monde ;  or,  In  time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War,  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker S 

Various  Addresses  beibre  the  Society,  and  about  80  stereotyped  Tracts. 


Form  of  Bequest. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Ajnerican  Peace  Soci- 
ety, incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  suir.cient  discharge.  —  E^Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
ciety its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur^ 
pose  will  very  probably  be  defeated. 


Postage. — In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year;  elsewhere  in  U.S.  double  this. 
The  law  Mows  no  more. 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Corkespondino  Secretabt,  to  whom  may  be 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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PEACE  AT  HOME. 

The  principles  of  peace  are  needed  eyerywhere,  no  less  at  bome  tlian 
abroad ;  and,  while  our  cause  restricts  itself  to  the  single  purpose  of 
doing  away  the  custom  of  international  war,  we  have  long  supposed  it 
would  be  found  in  time  quite  as  necessaiy  among  ourselves  as  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  This  necessity  is  now  upon  us  much 
sooner,  and  in  a  worse  form,  than  any  one  could  well  have  deemed  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  it  has  come  very  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  Of  our  thirty-three  States,  six  have  suddenly  raised  the  flag  of 
rebellion  under  the  soft,  equivocal  name  of  secession,  set  at  defiance  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  general  government,  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  all  the  national  property  within  their  reach,  and  erected  them- 
selves into  a  separate,  independent  slaveholding  confederacy,  confessed- 
ly established  exclusively  for  the  support,  perpetuity  and  extension  of 
slavery. 

Such  are  the  main  facts.  What  are  to  be  the  results,  Omniscience 
alone  can  foresee ;  but  we  are  clearly  passing  through  a  crisis  pregnant 
with  vast  and  far-reaching  consequences.  We  are  treading  upon  a  vol- 
cano that  may  yet  upheave  the  very  foundations  of  government  and  so- 
ciety. We  may  be  opening  fountains  whose  bitter  and  baleful  streams 
shall  drench  a  continent  in  blood,  crime  and  woe  for  ages  to  come. 
Ruch  a  separation  of  such  a  people  for  such  reasons,  a  rebellion  got 
up  in  the  land  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  consecrate,  extend  and 
perpetuate  human  bondage,  must  portend  the  direst  results ;  and  only  an 
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Almighty  band  can  avert  the  evils  it  naturally  forebodes.  If  the  past 
be  any  index  to  the  future,  we  certainly  have  reason  to  expect,  without 
the  special  interposition  of  God,  a  long  series  of  fierce,  yindictive  wars 
consequent  upon  the  separation  that  has  just  taken  place.  God  grant 
it  may  not  be  so ;  but  such  to  the  eye  of  reason  are  the  dangers  that 
hang  over  our  country's  proBpects. 

To  the  friends  of  peace,  then,  what  is  the  obvious  and  imperative 
lesson  of  the  hour  ?  Wake  anew  to  the  claims  of  Peace,  as  a  leading, 
paramount  question  of  our  country  and  the  age.  Cling  to  your  princi- 
pies  more  fully,  more  persistently  than  ever.  These,  and  nothing  short 
of  these,  will  carry  us  safely  through  our  present  and  prospective  perils. 
If  these  principles  had  been  from  the  first  instilled  into  our  whole  peo- 
ple, and  wrought  into  their  entire  character,  we  might  have  passed  with 
little  harm  through  this  fieiy  ordeal ;  and  even  now,  if  those  who  claim 
to  be  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  breathe  his  spirit,  and  put 
in  practice  his  principles,  they  may  be  able,  under  God,  to  hold  the  na- 
tion back  from  most  of  the  evils  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fear,  and,  if 
a  separation  must  come,  bring  it  about  without  bloodshed,  or  even  per- 
manent ill-will. 

We  rejoice  that  the  seeds  of  peace  have  already  been  so  widely  sown 
as  to  allow  some  hope  of  such  a  result  It  might  have  been  made  sure 
by.  a  right  training  of  the  people  on  this  subject  in  season.  Had  sudi 
an  education  of  them  in  the  principles  and  habits  of  peace  been  com- 
menced with  vigor  ages  ago,  there  would  have  been  in  this  crisis  little 
or  no  danger ;  and  most  devoutly  do  we  hope  that  the  bitter  experience 
through  which  we  are  now  passing,  will  lead  us  te  adopt,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  strict,  settled  policy  of  peace. 

It  seems  to  us  passing  strange  that  even  intelligent  Christians  should 
have  slumbered  so  long  and  profoundly  over  this  view  of  the  subject 
An  apathy,  amounting  almost  to  a  moral  paralysis,  has  fallen  upon 
them.  Next  to  nothing  has  yet  been  attempted  in  comparison  with 
what  might  and  should  have  been,  yet  enough  to  show  what  may  and 
must  in  time  be  done,  with  moral  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  The 
pittance  spent  in  this  work  has,  none  of  it,  been  lost  —  not  a  volume 
nor  tract,  not  a  sermon  nor  lecture,  not  an  article,  tale,  or  paragn^ 
in  any  of  our  numerous  periodicals ;  but  future  history  will  prove  that 
there  has  been  going  on  a  silent  yet  effective  process,  undermining  tlie 
war-habits  of  the  people,  and  the  war-policy  of  their  rulers.  Living  in 
the  midst  of  these  gradual  changes,  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  ex- 
tent or  even  their  existence.     Vastly  more  has  already  been  aocom- 
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plished  in  this  gnat  refbrm  ttian  even  ite  o^m  friends  snspeet  How 
else  can  we  account  for  what  is  now  passing  before  our  eyes  ?  Here  is 
a  population  of  four  or  five  millions,  more  than  rose  in  rebellion  agaiiist 
England  in  the  seren  years'  war  of  our  rerolution,  bringing  ab<mt 
essentially  the  same  result  in  two  months,  without  a  single  drop  of 
blood  as  yet.  One  century  ago  such  a  rerolution  would  hare  crimson- 
ed a  continent,  and  kept  it  for  half  a  generation  plunged  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  Surely  something  has  wrought  a  marked »  most  sig- 
nificant  change  in  the  habits  of  mankind  on  this  subject ;  and,  wheth- 
er due  chiefly  to  the  Peace  Society  or  not,  it  is  full  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  ought  to  call  forth  a  ten-fold  increase  of  effort  in  this  cause. 
At  such  a  time  as  this  no  friend  of  God  or  man  should  be  insensiUe  to 
its  claims,  or  refuse  either  the  labors  or  the  contributions  requisite  for 
its  fullest  success.  If  in  this  land  of  Bibles  and  Sabbaths,  of  Chris- 
tian pulpits  and  Christian  presses,  with  a  Christian  church  for  every 
five  hundred  souls,  and  every  sixth  man  among  us  a  professed  follower 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  cannot  settle  our  own  disputes  without 
drenching  the  land  in  fraternal  Mood,  it  will  surely  brand  us,  in  view 
of  the  whole  world,  wiib  everlasting  disgrace.  Such  a  result  we  cannot 
as  yet  bring  ourselves  to  regard  as  possible ;  but  our  prevailing  expec- 
tation is,  that  this  etrange  rebellion,  which  has  so  suddenly  culminated 
in  a  Bepubiie  of  Slaveholden,  will  yet  be  restrained,  chiefly  by  the 
more  peaceful  habits  and  influences  preyalent  in  the  Free  States,  from 
involving  the  parties  in  civil  war,  and  that  all  the  questions  growing 
out  of  it,  will  in  the  end  be  adjusted  with  little  effusioo  of  blood. 


THE    PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY: 

PLIA     FOR  ITS     PBAOEVUL     SOLUTION     IN     ANY    BVENT. 

No  Mend  of  peace  can  look  without  anxiety  upon  the  alarming  aspect 
of  the  timea  On  every  side  are  seen,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  omens 
of  a  gathering  storm  whose  fury  may  ere  long  sweep  and  shake  the 
world.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  crisis  so  eventful :  and  the  passing 
hour  may  strike  the  keynote  of  long  ages  to  come.  Impressed  with 
such'  views,  the  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society  regard  the  threatening 
indications  of  a  war  in  Europe  the  coming  spring,  and  the  existing  dif- 
Acuities  in  our  own  land  pressing  to  the  same  disastrous  result,  as  a 
loud  and  imperative  call  upon  the  friends  of  peace  for  increased  energy 
and  activity  in  disseminating  those  gospel  principles  which  not  only 
demonstrate  the  crime  and  folly  of  war,  but  also  suggest  a  wiser  and 
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more  saiisfkotory  solution  of  »11  national  misunderstandingB  by  GliriB- 
tian  means. 

Such  a  solution  we  believe  to  be  possible ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  the  Peace  Society,  embracing  men  of  every  creed 
in  religion  and  politics,  would  lift  its  humble  voice  to  dissuade  the 
parties  from  all  thought  of  aitempting  in  any  event  a  settlement  of 
their  controversies  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  as  mutually  suicidal. 
Of  what  possible  avail  could  such  an  appeal  be  ?  Would  it  bring  a 
single  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  any  nearer  to  a  solution  ?  Would 
it  change  at  all  the  convictions  or  preferences  of  either  party  ?  Would 
not  the  North  still  cling  to  Freedom,  and  the  South  to  Slavery,  just  as 
resolutely  as  ever  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  sword  ever  to  settle  such  a 
controversy  ?  Never.  Unkennel  the  dogs  of  war  all  over  the  land, 
kindle  the  fires  of  battle  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley,  let  our  lakes, 
our  rivers,  and  our  vast  sea^ooast  be  crimsoned  with  fraternal  blood ; 
and  would  not  the  parties  still  be  obliged,  as  a  last  resource,  to  sheath 
the  sword,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  very  same  methods  of  peaceful 
adjustment  that  we  now  urge  them  to  adopt  at  the  start  ? 

We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  either  dictation  or  partiality.  As  friends 
of  peace,  we  plead  merely  for  a  bloodless  issue  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  not  ours  to  decide  on  what  terms  it  ought  to  be  settled ;  we  only  a^ 
that  it  may,  in  any  events  be  brought  in  some  way  to  a  conclusion  by 
peaceful,  legal,  rational  means.  Have  we  not  such  means  already  at 
hand  ?  Does  not  our  government,  by  its  Constitution  and  laws,  contain 
provisions  designed  and  adapted  to  meet  just  such  cases  as  this  ?  Here 
is  the  proper  remedy ;  and  were  there  a  disposition  on  both  sides  to 
use  such  provisions  aright,  we  see  not  what  occasion  there  could  ever 
be  for  war  among  ourselves  on  this  or  any  other  issue. 

In  thus  pleading  for  peace,  we  are  far  from  abetting  rebellion  in  any 
form.  Under  a  government  like  ours,  all  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
and  always  under  our  control  through  the  ballot-box,  what  shadow  of 
excuse  can  there  ever  be  for  violent  resistance  of  its  authority  ?  True, 
it  may  occasionally  bear,  or  seem  to  bear,  hard  upon  our  interests ; 
but  the  remedy  is  still  in  our  own  hands,  and  pretty  sure  in  time  to 
redress  our  grievance&  We  may  have  to  wait ;  but  so  we  must  in  any 
case.  In  this  way  we  certainly  can  obtain  redress  far  better  than  we 
could  by  rebellion.  Our  government  is  designed  to  secure  the  rights  of 
all;  and  if  any  are  dissatisfied,  their  only  proper  course  is  to  wait  until 
the  expedients^  provided  in  our  Constitution  and  laws,  can  be  duly  ap- 
plied to  the  case.  The  enforcement  of  law  is  the  remedy  in  which  all 
parties  are  bound  to  acquiesce ;  but  even  if  they  refuse,  the  way  would 
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Btill  be  open  for  a  peaceful  solatios.  In  no  event  can  there  be  any 
need  whatever  of  shedding  one  drop  of  fraternal  blood.  If  onr  laws 
are  wrong  or  inadequate,  change  or  repeal  them.  If  dissatisfied  with 
the  Constitution  itself,  take  the  steps  prescribed  for  its  amendment* 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  war  in  any  issue  of  our  pending  difficul- 
ties ?  We  already  have  in  our  government  the  best  possible  provisions 
for  peacefully  righting  all  wrongs.  Let  the  parties  wait  to  try  these 
ezpedionts  in  good  faith.  Should  the  worst  comei  there  would  be  no 
need  of  civil  war,  that  concentration  and  climax  of  all  social  evils. 
The  way,  after  all,  would  be  open  for  a  peaceful  solution.  If  the  par* 
ties  cannot  or  will  not  remain  united  under  our  present  or  any  other 
common  government ;  if  there  is  confessedly  such  an  inevitable  conflict 
of  principles,  institutions  and  interests  in  different  sections,  as  to  for- 
bid the  hope  of  their  ever  living  together  in  harmony ;  if  on  the  slave 
issue  neither  party  will  yield  its  settled  convictions  or  preferences ; 
if  the  South  is  irrevocably  bent  on  demanding  what  the  North  is 
equally  resolved  not  to  grant,  the  adoption  of  slavery  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, to  be  nursed  and  guarded,  extended  and  perpetuated,  in  every 
part  of  our  country,  through  all  coming  time ;  then  let  us,  in  a  peaceful, 
orderly  way,  take  the  steps  requisite  for  such  a  change  of  the  C!onstitu- 
tion  as  will  allow  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  wish  to  leave.  We 
might  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure;  but,  as  a  last 
resort,  it  certainly  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  civil  war. 

Civil  war  I  what  a  world  of  crimes,  calamities  and  woes  would  it 
bring.  Gbd  forbid  it  should  ever  sweep  its  besom  of  wrath  and  vengeance 
over  our  land.  The  very  thought  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle 
with  horror.  No  arithmetic  could  compute,  no  imagination  conceive, 
the  sum  total  of  its  evils.  If  money  could  avert  such  a  doom,  better 
bankrupt  the  whole  country  for  ages.  We  have  heard  of  plans  to  buy 
off  slavery  by  paying  some  twenty  five  million  dollars  a  year  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  States  voluntarily  emancipating  their  slaves,  more  than 
six  hundred  millions  in  all ;  and  better  by  far  to  pay  all  this,  and  ten 
times  as  much  more,  than  plunge  into  war  among  ourselves.  No  man 
ought  for  a  moment  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  admissible  in  any  event 

Thirty  millions,  Northland  South,  East  and  West,  should  cry  out  with 
one  voice,  it  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  he.  And  why  should  it  be  in 
any  event  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  descendants  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  of  Hamilton  and  Jay,  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  should  ever 
meet  over  the  graves  of  such  sires  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood  ?  Have  we  not  among  us  enough  of  Christianity,  patriotism,  or 
common  sense,  to  settle  all  our  domestic  controversies  by  legal,  peaceful 
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meajis?  Itesort  for  siioh  parpose  to  mutual  slaughter!  Tke  whol« 
world  would  cry  shame  upon  such  degeneraoy  and  madDess.  Can  w« 
consent  thus  to  make  our  peaceful  religion  or  our  free  goyernnieiit  a 
by-word,  a  hissing  and  a  scorn  over  all  the  earth  7  Men  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  brothers  all,  joint  heirs  to  a  richer  inheritance  than  the 
world  ever  saw  before,  shall  we  on  any  issue,  or  for  any  reason,  ste^ 
in  fratricidal  blood  the  memory  of  our  common  ancestry,  and  thus  blaat 
the  fairest  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  human  race  ? 

The  answer  to  such  appeals  as  these  must  depend  chiefly  upon  thoso 
who  create  or  control  public  opinion  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
It  is  in  their  power,  under  God,  to  set  at  rest  our  fears  on  this  subject, 
and  make  sure,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  peaceful  issue  to  all  our  troubles. 
Could  a  better  service  than  this  be  performed  by  our  four  thousand 
papers,  and  our  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pulpits  ?  The  question  of  peace 
or  war  among  ourselves  for  many  ages  to  come,  may  now  hang  on  the 
decision  of  a  month  or  a  day.  Was  there  ever  a  louder,  more  imper* 
ative  call  upon  us  to  diffuse  far  and  wide  the  principles  of  peace  ?  Here 
is  the  great  source  of  our  peril — ^we  have  been  educated  to  habits  of  war, 
not  in  principles  of  Christian  peace.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  principles 
that  has  brought  this  present  crisis  upon  us ;  for  a  people  trained  in 
habits  of  Christian  peace,  would  never  have  resorted  to  acts  or^threats 
of  illegal  violence  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  If  it  be  too  late  to 
meet  the  present  case,  now  is  certainly  the  time  to  avert  like  evils  in 
future;  and  earnestly  would  we  solicit  the  spontaneous,  habitual 
co-operation  of  every  pulpit  and  press  in  this  work  of  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy and  religion. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  by  direction  of  its  Szoou^ 
ttve  Committee,  J.  A.  Copp, 

J.  W.  Pakkxs, 
January,  1861.  G.  C.  Bickwith. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  REVOLUTION. 

This  dogma  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  advocates  of  government  by  the 
people,  as  self-evident  and  undeniable.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
Peace  Society  has  ever  had  occasion  to  express  its  views  respecting  it ; 
but  in  our  editorial  capacity,  we  have  ventured,  at  the  hazard  of  some 
severe  criticism,  to  call  in  question  its  truth,  and  assert  its  direct  contra- 
riety to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  On  this  point  we  have  no 
doubt ;  and  we  challenge  any  man  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a 
politico-moral  dogma  in  the  Bible  —  of  the  principle  that  subjects,  wheth- 
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er  few  or  many,-  have  from  God  permission  at  will  to  overthrow  or  re- 
sist  by  violence  the  government  over  them.  Men  have  indeed  a  right  to 
govern  themselves ;  but  self-government  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
right  of  violent  revolution,  or  any  opposition  to  established  authority ; 
and  the  applioation  of  sueh  a  principle  in  practice  would  breed  universal 
anarchy. 

The  claim  of  this  right  was,  in  our  view,  the  fundamental  error  of  our 
forefathers ;  and  their  example  is  made  to  justify  all  the  lynchings  and 
revolutions  that  have  since  occurred  in  our  country.  It  is  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  principle.  The  men  of  1776  did  not  like  the  govemr 
ment  over  them,  and  so  set  themselves  at  work  to  supersede  it  by  anoth- 
er one  more  to  their  mind,  To  this  example  the  Dorr  rebels  in  Khode 
Island  appealed  for  their  own  justification;  and  from  the  inaugural 
speech  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  President  of  the  new  Southern  Slaveholding 
Confederacy,  we  see  how  these  wholesale  rebels  argue  : — 

'^  Our  present  condition  has  been  achieved  in  a  manner  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  nations,  and  illustrates  the  American  idea  that  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  thtit  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  and  abolish  governments  whenever  they  become  destructive 
of  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  As  the  compact  of  the  Union 
from  which  we  have  withdrawn,  has,  in  the,  judgment  of  the  sovereign 
States  90W  composing  this  Confederacy,  been  perverted  from  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  ordamed,  and  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
established,  a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot  box  declared  that,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  government  created  by  that  compact,  should  cease  to 
exist.  In  this  they  merely  asserted  the  right  which  the  Declaration  oflnde- 
pendenee  of  1116  defined  to  be  inalienable.  Of  the  time  and  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  they,  as  sovereigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each 
for  himself;  and  the  impartial  and  enlightened  verdict  of  mankind  will  vin- 
dicate the  rectitude  of  our  conduct.  •  •  •  Thus  have  the  sovereij^n 
States  here  represented,  proceeded  to  form  this  Confederacy ;  and  it  is  by 
an  abuse  of  language  thai  their  act  Jias  been  denominated  bevolution." 

If  this  be  not  revolution,  it  is  difficult  to  see 'what  is,  or  can  be ;  but  it 
is  clearly  after  the  model  of  1776,  and  in  principle  fully  justified  by 
that  example.  It  is  a  principle  fatal  to  all  reliable  government ;  and  the 
very  people  that  adopt  it,  are  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  contradict  it  in 
their  own  practice.  No  government  can  recommend  it  in  practice,  and 
continue  to  exist.  Shay  followed  the  revolutionists  of  1776,  and  Massa- 
ehusetts,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity,  put  him  down  as  a  rebel.  South 
Carolina,  in  one  month  after  her  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  in- 
flicts summary  vengeance  on  some  of  her  citizens  for  presuming  to  follow 
her  own  example  !  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  and  mischiefs  that 
must  flow  from  this  alleged  right  of  revolution.  It  is  in  this  belief  that 
we  call  attention  anew  to  the  subject.  This  principle  pushed  into  legiti- 
mate practice,  will  assuredly  prove  the  ruin  of  our  government. 
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PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  PEACE. 

Neighbor  B.,  1  know  your  peace  society,  and  its  proftissions,  sound  weU, 
kind  and  Christian  on  paper ;  but,  after  all,  what  can  be  their  practical 
application  ?  Suppose  an  invading  army  enters  our  territory,  what  would 
you  do  in  such  a  case  P 

B. — I  would  treat  them  as  offenders  against  the  peace  and  dignity  tA 
the  state.     How  would  you  treat  them  ? 

A. — I  would  treat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  dvilized  warfare. 

B. — ^Then  you,  being  the  chief  executive,  would  raise  an  army,  and  bind 
the  commander-in-chief  by  oath  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  all  the  means 
placed  within  his  power,  and  all  the  subalterns  and  all  the  private  soldiers 
severblly  to  obey  tne  orders  of  the  officers  that  shall  from  time  to  tims 
be  set  over  them.    Would  you  not  ? 

A. — Yes.    Nothing  less  could  render  an  army  efficient. 

B. — Then  your  army  being  thus  organized,  and  sworn  by  their  religious 
faith,  you  would  send  them  into  the  field  to  meet  the  invaders  in  deadly 
strife  as  a  game  of  competition,  conceding  to  both  armies  equal  right  to 
practice  violence  and  slaughter  on  the  other. 

A. — No  ;   war  cannot  be  right  on  both  sides  :  so  says  Vattel. 

B. — True.  Yet  Vattel  also  says, '  War  in  form,  as  to  its  effects,  is  to  be 
accounted  just  on  both  sidesJ  '  Whatever  is  permitted  to  one  by  virtue 
of  a  state  of  war  is  also  permitted  to  the  other.'  Civilized  warfare,  falsely 
so  called,  places  both  parties  on  equal  footing.  But  suppose  victory 
decides  in  your  favor,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  more  acceptable  to  the  pious 
warrior,  suppose  the  Ood  of  battles  aecides  in  your  favor,  and  the  invading 
enemy  falls  into  your  hands,  how  will  you  then  treat  them  ? 

A. — As  prisoners  of  war,  of  course.  9 

B. — Then  you  would  treat  them,  not  as  offenders,  but  the  otSoers  as 
unfortunate  gentlemen,  defeated  in  the  prosecution  of  a  respectable  and 
highly  honorable  calling,  and  the  private  soldiers  as  their  faithful  and 
worthy  helpers,  would  you  ? 

A. — Why,  yes.  If  I  should  hang,  or  in  any  way  punish  a  conquered 
army,  the  civilized  world  would  be  out  against  me  at  once,  and  justly,  as 
an  Algerine,  a  savage  barbarian. 

B. — So  you  would  not  treat  them  as  offenders.  Here  then  is  one  issue 
between  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  the  abettors  of  war,  viz: — Is  an  invad- 
ing foe  to  be  treated  as  an  offender  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
stale?  One  object  of  the  peace  society  is  to  change  public  sentiment  on 
this  subject. 

A. — But  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  for  a  conquerer  to  punish  soldiers 
for  obeying  orders  which  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  must  obey,  or  be 
shot.  Says  Vattel,  "  All,  by  whom  the  sovereign  makes  war,  are  only 
instruments  in  his  hands  ;  (hey  execute  his  will,  not  their  own.  They  are 
not  responsible.  The  arms,  and  all  the  apparatus,  are  only  instruments  of 
an  inferior  order." 

B. — This  brings  forward  another  issue  between  the  friends  of  peace,  and 
the  war  system :  Can  a  man,  by  becoming  a  military  man,  so  far  absolve 
himself  from  obligation  to  Ood,  as  not  to  be  guilty  in  his  sight  for  prmo- 
ticing  wholeDale  murder?  Or,  can  martial  law  place  him  beyond  the 
purview  of  both  moral  and  civil  law  ? 

A. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  martial  law  and  military  discipline 
should  be  sufficiently  rigorous  to  leave  the  soldier  no  discretion  as  pertains 
to  war  and  its  prosecution.  War  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  all  this 
strictness  and  sovereignty. 

B. — Very  true ;  and  this  brings  forward  the  main  issue  between  the 
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friends  of  peace,  and  the  abettors  of  war :  Ought  the  practice  of  inter* 
national  war  to  be  continued  or  discontinued  P  To  this  question  I  answer, 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  discontinued.  War,  as  we  see,  unmans  the 
militai-y  man,  and  makes  him  a  mere  tool  wielded  in  the  work  of  death. 
Or  if  we  look  at  it  as  it  pertains  to  international  relationships,  it  is  not 
the  action  of  a  state  sovereignty  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  out  a  horrid 
conflict  between  two  mighty  powers  where  false  honor  is  the  prize  at  stake, 
and  human  lives  the  dice,  the  mere  playthings ;  for  war  among  civilized 
nations  settles  no  controversies,  nor  is  it  expected  to  do  so. 

A. — ^It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  fault ;  but  I  wish  to  know  ajittle  more 
of  the  ground  you  stand  on.  You  say  you  would  treat  an  invader  as  an 
offender.    How  is  that  P 

B. — I  would  treat  a  banditti  of  foreign  invaders  the  same  as  an  internal 
insurrection. 

A. — But  could  that  be  just  and  right  in  the  present  state  of  international 
lawP 

B. — ^If  not,  our  object  is  to  bring  about  such  a  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  public  law  (for  international  law  is  the  mere  creature  of  popu- 
larity) as  would  do  away  all  license  allowed  a  civilized  government  to  send 
hostile  troops  within  the  iurisdiction  of  a  neighboring  state,  and  there 
screen  them  from  guilt  by  claiming  a  right  to  mute  war. 

A. — But  would  you  not  need  military  force  to  bring  such  invaders  to 
justice  ?    And  would  not  that  be  war  ? 

B. — No.  It  would  not  be  war,  but  the  legitimate,  peaceful  action  of  a 
sovereign  power.  I  make  no  objections  to  military  force  placed  under  the 
restraints  under  which  the  constitution  of  our  state  place  it,  "  in  strict 
subordination  to,  and  governed  by  the  civil  poixrer."  The  ultimate  differ- 
ence between  the  tw(^  theories  is  this, — the  peace  principle  admits  the 
exercise  of  physical  force  by  the  state  authorities  against  all  offences 
committed  as  a  sovereign  power  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  system  regards  physical  force  as  the 
criterion  of  right  brought  into  requisition  by  two  competitors  on  equal 
ground;  and  the  more  we  look  at  the  system  of  war,  whether  at  its 
theories,  or  its  practice,  the  more  obviously  will  it  appear  in  contrast  to 
wholesome  legitimate  civil  government. 

Middlebury,  Jan.  1, 1861.  B. 


SoLDiEES. — ^A  mere  soldier  is  not  a  very  high  type  of  man.  He  is  a 
person  in  whom  the  higher  attributes  reinforce  the  lower.  Foresight, 
calmness,  intellectual  superiority  and  power  strain  themselves  to  make 
the  animal  (qualities  more  available.  A  soldier  is  a  gun  multiplied  by 
human  intelligence  into  a  battery.  Military  genius  is  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  intellectual  power  to  the  most  absolute  physical  coercion  of  men. 
It  may  operate  by  means  of  mental  impressions,  as  where  a  line  of  battle 
is  so  displayed,  or  fortifications  are  so  constructed,  that  the  enemy  is 
conquered  before  a  blow  is  struck,  or  a  life  lost.  But  the  end  is  the  same* 
The  result  is  not  wrought  by  reason.  It  is  the  victory  of  a  cat  over  a 
mouse.    It  is  not  a  victory  like  that  of  Columbus,  or  Galileo,  ,or  Jenner. 

This  conviction  is  the  secret  of  our  popular  satisfaction  with  Washing- 
ton. His  military  success  was  episodical.  He  was  not  a  soldier  merely 
or  essentially.  His  soldiering,  in  fiict,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
much  a  special  military  endowment,  as  the  application  of  ordinary  good 
sense  to  war,  which  is  not  always'  true  of  great  soldiers  or  fighters. 
It  certainly  was  not  of  Nelson,  nor  of  Wellington ;  nor  was  it  of  Alexander 
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tbe  Great,  or  HaDnibal,  or  Napoleon.  The  empiree  of  these  men  were 
only  permanent  camps.  They  appeared  always  at  the  head  of  ^  troops  in 
the  insignia  of  generals^  Their  civic  administrations  were  conducted  upou 
military  principles. 

Hence  none  of  them  lasted.  .  Rome  did  not  last ;  and  no  nation  ever 
will  where  a  military  chief  or  class  becomes  absolute  ruler.  For  the 
principle  of  human  progression  must  always  imply  the  constant  subjectioa 
of  the  lower  traits  to  the  higher,  and  not  the  assistance  of  them  by  the 
higher. — Harper^s  Weekly. 


HINTS  ON  PEACE. 


War,  like  other  systems  of  iniquity,  needs  to  be  analyied,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  what  its  obnoxious  features  consist.  Certainly  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes,  even  in  Christian  churches,  there  seem  to  exist  no  clear  well 
defined  views  respecting  what  really  pertains  to  the  war  system,  and  what 
to  other  governmental  acts,  that  by  the  employment  of  force  bear  a 
resemblance  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  rightful  employment  of  force,  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasions,"  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  peace.  At  present  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  of  a  general  change  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government,  wherever  the  occasion  demand  it,  thus  to  employ 
the  militia  in  any  number  that  the  exigencies  of  the  state  may  require. 
To  argue  this  point  as  a  preliminary  to  being  in  full  fellowship  with  the 
friends  of  peace,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  labor  worse  than  wasted. 

1.  He  who  fancies,  then,  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  all  men  will  be 
converted  to  non-resistant  doctrines,  will  very  likely  be  disappointed. 
The  magistrate  will  continue  to  bear  the  sword  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
There  still  is  ample  room  for  the  labors  of  the  friends  of  peace,  room  for 
all  good  men  to  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in    abolishing    war ;  to 
oppose  and  cause  to  be  repudiated  the  inhuman  and  savage  code,  usually 
called  "Martial  Law."    Strange  that  with  advancing  civilisation,  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  gospel,  the  *'  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Army  and  Navy"  throughout  Christendom  should  remain  unchanged  in  all 
their  essential  features.     The  highest  officer  and  the  meanest  soldier,  are 
alike  subjected  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  .rigid  despotism.    These  Rules 
wholly  ignore  the  eternal  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  |  oflicer  and 
soldier  are  alike  treated  as  mere  instruments,  without  the  recognition  of 
conscience,  or  principle,   without  moral  sense,  or  responsibility  to   Ood 
or  man,  except  to  their  superiors  in  office.    More  savage  even  than  the 
slave  code,  disobedience  or  resistance  to  treatment,  however  unprovoked 
or  brutal,  is  defined  to  be  mutiny,  and  the  punishment  is  death.    Besides 
the  exposure  and  privation  which  the  soldier  is  called  to  endure,  he  is 
treated  more  brafeally  than  the  slave  by  the  government  which  employs 
him.    To  complain  of  such  treatment,  for  one  to  sleep  at  his  post,  or  desert 
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it,  to  lack  courage  in  battle,  or,  tired  and  tick  of  a  doi^s  life,  to  abandan 
it,  is  punishable  with  death.  The  military  oodeia,  from  beginning  to  end« 
a  cruel,  unrighteous,  atheistic  system,  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  ot 
divine  revelation,  and  to  the  instincts  of  our  better  nature.  Whatever 
plea  may  be  urged  for  the  continuance  of  a  code  so  abhorrent  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  in  countries  where  the  soldier  is  intended  to  be  only  a 
machine  for  tyrants  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  purposes,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  its  continuance  in  our  boasted  land  of  liberty.  Here  such 
inducements  for  volunteers  to  enlist,  and  such  forfeitures  or  punishments 
for  carelessness,  or  unfaithfulness  in  the  exeoutiotf  of  orders,  as  are  adapted 
to  secure  obedience,  or  make  the  culprit  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  his  neglect  or  treachery,  are  what  our  country  needs 

The  soldier,  as  well  as  officer,  should  occupy  a  post  of  honor,  so 
guarded  that  only  intelligent,  trusty  men  should  be  admissible  ;  and  for 
carelessness  and  incompetency,  his  dismission  should  be  a  disgrace. 
True,  such  men  must  be  paid ;  and  for  a  police  force  we  can  afford  to  pay 
them.  It  was  with  such  men  that  Cromwell  went  to  battle  as  to  eertain 
victory.  A  few  would  be  a  host.  Such  a  revision  of  the  military  code, 
and  such  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  competency  and  character 
of  the  soldier,  would,  before  we  were  hardly  aware  of  it,  transform  an  army 
into  a  police.  Instead  of  implicitly  obeying  orders,  right  or  fcrong,  should 
government  demand  of  them  such  services  as  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously perform,  they  would  at  once  resign.  Unlike  a  standing  army,  they 
would  be  the  guardians  of  freedom,  instead  of  the  instruments  of  tyrants 
and  the  tools  of  demagogues. 

2.  Good  men,  not  a  few,  are  indisposed  to  listen  to  arguments  in  behalf 
of  Peace,  because  in  the  Old  Testament  Ood  sanctioned  war,  and  the  best 
of  saints,  as  Abraham  and  David,  engaged  in  it.  Let  us  then  look  at  his 
law  in  regard  to  war.  Deut.  20 :  1-10.  He  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and 
had  not  dedicated  it ;  he  who  had  planted  a  vineyard,  and  had  not  eaten 
of  its  fruit ;  he  who  had  betrothed  a  wife,  and  bad  not  married  her,  were 
commanded  to  return  home.  Then  a  general  proclamation  was  made: 
'*What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  P  Let  him  go  and 
return  to  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart  faint  as  well  as  his  heait." 
No  man  was  compelled  to  fight,  or  remain  with  the  army.  All  was 
voluntary  from  first  to  last.  In  later  times,  we  learn  that  in  the  event  of 
war,  all  did  as  they  chose  in  regard  to  joining  the  army  or  leaving  it.  All 
were  alike  interested  in  repelling  an  invasion,  and  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  Martial  Law  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of,  though  the  government  (civil)  was  very  different  from  ours. 
Law,  in  regard  to  military  regulations,  was  apparently  administered  in  the 
same  manner  and  spirit  as  in  regard  to  other  matters.  The  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  relied  on  to  maintain  the  government.  So  should  it  be  in 
this  and  every  nation.  In  such  a  case,  no  war  could  be  maintained  but 
such  as  the  masses  of  the  people  should  approve.  This  alone  would  cut 
off  one  fruitful  source  of  war. 
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8.  Let  the  people  demand  that  national  disputes  shall  be  settled  by 
Arbitration.  This  is  the  common-sense  method  adopted  in  all  other 
disputes.  Two  individuals  or  corporations  do  not  resort  to  fistft,  clubsy 
or  pistols  to  adjust  their  disagreements.  They  appeal  to  the  proper 
tribunal,  and  whatever  the  verdict  rendered  may  be,  they  submit  It  xa 
true,  justice  may  not  be  meted  out  in  proper  proportions ;  but  imperfect 
as  the  decision  of  court  and  jury  may  be,  all  experience  proves  that  it  is 
better  to  submit  than  to  rebel  —  better  for  the  parties,  a  thousand-fold 
better  for  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Let  nations  adopt  the  same 
course.  Ten  thousand  times  better  to  submit  to  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
partial  judgment,  than  resort  to  the  sword.  Time  proves  the  truth  of 
Franklin's  wise  saying:     *  There  cannot  be  a  good  War,  or  a  bad  Peace.' 

Grinnell,  Iowa.  L.  C  R. 

P.  S.  To  a  few  of  the  foregoing  positions,  or  impUcoHofu,  we  could  not 
assent  without  explanation ;  but  its  practical,  common-sense  views  deserve 
much  attention,  especially  from  those  who  do  not  believe  aU  war  contrary 
to  the  gospeL — Ed. 


IMPERFECT   PEACE   PRINCIPLES. 

I  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  Xhu  very  just  re- 
mark,— "  From  the  seed  sown  by  our  fathers  in  1776,  we  are  now  reaping 
the  bitter  but  legitimate  fruits  of  1861.  It  is  too  late  for  our  cause  to 
cure  this  evil.  Its  work  of  prevention  should  have  been  going  on  ages  ago. 
Peace  is  not  a  mushroom,  the  growth  of  a  night."  Yet  how  often  are  we 
assailed  with  the  question,  when  some  sudden  emergency  turns  up,  and 
Party  fury  is  ready  to  break  out  in  open  violence,  '  what  will  your  peace 
principles  do  now  V  But  they  seem  to  forget  that  war  advocates  have  been 
sowing  the  wind  ;  and  now  they  expect  peace  men  to  hush  the  whirlwind. 
They  do  all  they  can  to  teach  savage  revenge,  and  to  irritate  them  to 
deeds  of  violence ;  and  then  they  ask  peace  men  to  allay  the  storm  io  a 
moment. 

Two  years  ago,  a  fearf  il  rebellion  occurred  in  one  of  our  state  prisons  ; 
and  it  became  ^  necessary, "  as  was  alleged  and  commonly  believed,  to  fire 
on  the  convicts.  Two  were  killed,  and  the  rest  submitted.  *•  Well "  asked 
a  friend  triumphantly,  ''what  would  your  peace  men  have  done  there?" 
The  reply  was,  (hose  prisoners  have  been  governed  by  brute  force ;  the 
law  of  kindness  has  not  prevailed  there;  they  have  been  threatened, 
irritated  and  whipped.  Now,  after  having  stirred  up  their  vindictive  passions, 
and  thoroughly  educated  them  to  revenge,  it  is  absurdly  unjust  to  ask 
peace  men  to  step  in,  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  such  teaching.  Look 
at  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  The  prisoners  there  see  a  system  of  kindness 
and  love  in  th3ir  keepers,  not  assumed  for  a  moment,  or  in  some  emergen- 
cy; and  the  consequence  is,  no  prison  has  more  perfect  discipline,  although 
no  corporeal  punishment  is  ever  resorted  to. 

I  see  in  the  two  leading  editorials  of  the  Advocate,  position!  laid  down 
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which  I  did  not  expect  to  find.  These  aie,  that  while  nations  have  no 
right  to  go  to  war  with  each  other,  they  may  *'  hang  murderers,  and 
suppress  mobs,  riots  and  insurTections,"and  that  a  goyernment  may  "  put 
to  death  a  crew  of  pirates,"  **  execute  a  gang  of  robbers,"  and  *'  suppress  a 
mob  or  an  insurrection  with  bullets  or  bayonets."  Among  rebellions,  they 
cite  the  instances  of  Shay  in  Massachusetts,  Dorr  in  Khode  Island,  and  the 
present  secessionists  of  South  Carolina. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  subject  of  capital  punishment  is  directly  con- 
nected with  that  of  peace  as  advocated  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  yet 
as  it  has  been  admitted  in  its  organ,  may  I  not  with  propriety  enter  my 
objection  P  (1.)  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  that  allows 
it.  The  expression  of  the  magistrate  ^  bearing  the  sword,"  if  literal,  im- 
plies that,  after  condemning  criminals,  he  pierces  their  bodies,  and  thus 
combines  judge  and  executioner.  Is  their  not  stronger  reason  for  belieying 
the  "  sword  "  merely  emblematic  of  authority,  or  figurative  like  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Christian's  armor  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ?  Or,  if  he 
literally  "  ex'^cutes  wrath  "  by  stabbing  the  prisoner,  does  this  necessarily 
justify  the  act  as  Christian,  any  more  than  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other 
conquerors  became  good  men,  because  they  were  the  agents  to  execute  the 
purposes  of  God  on  the  offending  Israelites?  How  fearful,  then,  the  act 
of  strangling  to  death  a  fellow  being  with  a  rope,  on  the  strength' of  a 
doubtful  permission  at  best. 

The  responsibility  becomes  greater  when  we  remember  the  uncertainty 
of  courts  of  law,  and  the  fact  that  many  innocent  men  have  been  hung  as 
criminals,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the  law  allowing  it  continues,  who  should 
be  permited  to  live,  and  be  the  comfort  and  support  of  their  families. 
Daniel  O'Connell  saw  a  frantic  mother  rush  through  a  guard  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  her  three  young  sons,  who  where  all  hung,  and  all  found  after- 
wards to  be  perfectly  innocent.    Some  years  ago,  a  young  man,  the  brother 
of  a  respectable  clergyman  at  the  North,  was  arrested  at  Vicksburg  for 
murder,  and  convicted  on  very  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  which  some 
lawyers.mantain  is  the  best  of  all  evidence.    He  read  a  plea  at  the  gallows 
which  he  hoped  would  clear  him,  but  it  did  not ;  when  he  found  he  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed,  his  screams  were  heart-rending,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  swung  off,  struggled  and  died.    A  few  days  after,  he  was  found  to  be 
innocent,  and  the  real  muderer  detected.    Can  it  be  that  Christianity 
requires  a  law  that  must,  more  or  less  frequently,  lead  to  such  scenes  as  this  ? 
I  once  heard  war  justified  beyond  cavil,  as  the  speaker  thought,  by  the 
quotation  from  our  Saviour,  "  Nations  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom. "    This,  said  he,  is  a  positive  command !    And  I 
cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  much  so  as  the  oft  repeated  passage  is  of 
capital  punishment :     "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  mJuiU  his 
blood  be  shed ; "  or,  "  He  that  taketh  the  sword,  ^uM  perish  with  the  sword." 
Early  education  wiU  often  give  a  meaning  to  a  passage  never  intendedf 
and  which  no  amount  of  evidence  can  afterwards  alter. 
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Ib  an  a|>ology  required  for  thas  allading  to  this  subject?  It  is  admitted 
and  proved  by  statistics,  that  the  prevalence  of  capital  punishment  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  murders  by  holding  up  human  life  as  a  cheap 
thing ;  and  it  must  increase  the  war-spirit  in  the  snme  way,  by  de8troyin<i[ 
the  sacredness  of  the  lives  of  human  beings.  Consequently  the  9pirii  of 
peace  cannot  prevail  universally  while  it  exists.  It  is  then  worthy  of  the 
labors  of  peace  men  to  seek  its  abcdition. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  behalf  of  William  Penn,  who  has  been  alluded  to  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  that  I  never  understood  that "  he  incorporated 
in  his  code  the  death  penalty,"  as  the  Advocate  states,  but  that  he  had  to 
take  his  charter  as  it  was  given  him,  yet  he  never  carried  such  a  law  out 
in  practice.  (3. ) 

Now,  as  to  the  right  of  government  to  •*  suppress  insurrections  with 
bullets  or  bayonets. "  If  our  general  government  may  send  an  army  to 
put  down  the  secessionists,  can  we  expect  that  the  soldiers  will  not  be  actuat- 
ed by  the  "  dmUUke  feeling  "  so  strikingly  portrayed  on  another  page  of  the 
same  number  of  the  Advocate,  where  the  shout  was  for**  blood,  more 
blood  r  and  "  kill !  kill !  kill !"  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  dootrinea 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  put  down  insurrections  or  rebellions,  then  Great 
Britain  was  jusifled  in  attempting  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  her 
American  Colonies,  Austria  in  the  subjugation  of  Hungary,  Naples  c^ 
Sicily,  and  Turkey  of  Greece.  Certainly  all  our  moral  influence  as  peace 
men  will  be  utterly  destroyed  by  our  engaging  in  such  conflicts. 

Peace  men  sometimes  admit  too  much  by  being  driven  into  a  comer, 
when  their  warlike  neighbors  ply  them  with  such  questions  as '  What  will 
you  do  7WW  ?  Will  you  go  and  give  a  marching  army  soft  words  to  stop 
them  P*  No  doubt  similar  questions  were  asked  William  Penn  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  unarmed  the  territories  of  what  were  then  deemed  the 
most  ferocious  savages  on  the  earth.  We  have  only  to  point  in  reply  to 
the  seventy  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  merciless  and  extirminating  wars  of  New  England,  where  eveiy 
man  was  armed  to  defend  himself.  Doubtless  such  questions  were  asked  the 
Friends  in  Ireland,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  their  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century ;  yet  while  blood  flowed  like  water,  only  one  out  of  the 
many  thousand  Friends  was  sacrificed,  and  he  in  consequence  of  forsaking 
his  peace  principles.  A  similar  result,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Friends 
occurred  during  the  Indian  wars  of  New  England.  « 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  nation  could  adopt  and  carry  out  peace  princples, 
systematically  and  continuously,  it  would  exert  an  influence  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  a  conception- 
Let  it  show  justice,  kindness  and  liberality  in  its  intercourse  with  others  ' 
let  half  the  money  usually  wasted  in  war,  be  spent  in  educating  and 
christianizing  its  people  ;  let  it  pay  one  tenth  the  money  to  settle  disputed 
questions  peaceably,  that  is  commonly  squandered  in  fighting  ;  and  above  all 
show  to  the  world  that  a  fixed,  unalterable  Christian  spirit,    and  not 
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intrigue  and  selfishnesB,  nles  its  councils  and  its  people ;  end  mankind 
would  look  on  with  a  respect  and  admiration  such  as  they  hare  never  yet 
felt  towards  a  nation.  Such  a  nation  would  have  the  same  influence  in 
the  world  at  large,  as  William  Penn's  colony  had  with  the  Indian  tribes 
around  him. 

But  while  men  are  governed  by  a  war-spirit,  while  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment prevails  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  every  real  or  supposed  injury, 
instead  of  forgiveness  and  love,  such  a  nation  cannot  be  found;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  brute  force,  mixed  up  indeed  with  much  that 
is  good,  and  with  a  desire  for  justice  and  order,  will  rule  the  nation,  and 
maintain  that  order  by  an  ultimate  resort  to  bullets  and  bayonets.  But 
let  the  advocates  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  adhere  firmly  to  their  pria*  iples, 
and  exhibit  on  all  occasions  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  love,  and  their 
influence  will  not  be  in  vain. 

J.  J.  Thoicab. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. — 2  mo.,  4,  1861. 

Explanations. — The  foregoing  article,  written  with  so  much  ability, 
and  in  so  excellent  a  spirit,  we  gladly  insert,  though  occupied  chiefly  with 
a  subject  not  "  directly  connected  with  that  of  peace  as  advocated  by  our 
Society,"  which  expressly  says  in  one  of  its  tracts,  that  it    "does  not 
inquire  how  murder,  or  any  offences  against  society,  shall  be  punished ; 
bow  force  shall  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  mobs,  and  other  popular 
outbreaks  ;  by  what  specific  means  government  shall  enforce  its  laws,  and 
support  its  rightful    and    indispensable  authority;  to  what    extent  an 
individual  may  protect  himself  or  his  family  by  violence  against  murderous 
assaults ;  how  a  people,  deprived  of  their  rights,  shall  regain  and  preserve 
them,  or  in  what  way  any  controversy  between  a  government  and  its  own 
subjects  shall  be  adjusted.    With  such  questions,  however  important,  the 
cause  of  Peace  is  not  concerned,  but  solely  with  the  intercourse  of  nations 
for  the  single  purpose  of  abolishing  their  practice  of  war."    In  the  "  two 
editorials  **  criticised  by  our  friend,  all  this  was  taken  for  granted ;  and 
the  editor  very  justly  complains  that  the  cause  of  peace  should  be  expected 
to  meet  such  cases  as  those  of  pirates,  mobs  and  insurrections,  for  which 
it  was  never  designed.    "  The  cure  or  control  of  evils  like  these  belongs, 
not  to  Peace,  but  to  Government.    It  comes  not  within  the  province  of 
Peace  to  prevent  or  punish  crime  in  general."    It  restricts  itself  to  the 
single  purpose  of  doing  away  the  custom  of  war,  and  leaves  its  friends 
each  to  his  own  views  and  peculiar  modes  of  reasoning  on  all  other  sub* 
jects.    We  suppose  very  few  of  our  co-workers  believe  in  the  strict  in- 
violability of  human  life. 

1.  On  this  subject  there  is  much  diversity  of  views  among  the  friends 
of  peace,  and  we  seldom  allude  to  it  except  merely  in  passipg,  as  we  did 
in  the  articles  under  review.  The  drift  of  public  sentiment  is  certainly  in 
the  direction  of  our  friend*s  argument ;  and  there  is  much  force  in  the 
facts  he  adduces. 
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X,  V»  qaoUd  Ir— i  wim we  dgftd good  «lhwU|  miyMg flt 
Md*  rctaiiMd  the  death  penally ;  but  tmr  friead  we  jHfHuie  to  be 
Mormed  thaa  we  are  on  due  point,  ibongb  his  proof  m  noc  decBEfc  We 
know  well  that  the  foUowen  of  Penn  are  now  oppoecd  to  taking  ide  m 
poniabment  for  any  crime.  Not  a  few  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  ail  war 
eonlrary  to  the  goepel,  ttill  diacard  the  striet  inviolahilxlj  of  fasHHua  fife^ 
and  urge  many  reatona  for  taking  it  in  eertain  caie&i  It  ia  a 
Peace  doea  not  profeta  to  dedde.— Ed. 


MR.  COAN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  MABQUESAS  MISSION. 

The  Chriatians  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  more  etpeciallj  those  in  the 
church  or  diocese  of  Her.  Titoa  Coan,  haTe  for  lome  time  supported  mia- 
•ionaries  in  the  Marqaesaa ;  and  about  eleven  months  ago  he  made,  ow 
board  the  missionary  ship  Morning  Star,  a  sort  of  episcopal,  apoa- 
loKc  risit  to  the  missionary  stations  there.  We  hare  already  published 
from  his  pen  a  letter  giving  some  account  of  this  Yvni ;  but  firom  a  fuller 
report  in  the  Honolulu  Friend,  we  select  a  few  more  itemr. 

Effect  of  Peace  Prikciples.— These  missionaries,  as  would  of  coorae 
be  expected  of  converts  under  Mr.  Coan,  seem  to  believe  and  put  in  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  peace  taught  in  the  gospel,  and  the  results  are  quite 
striking  in  their  rude  field  among  savages  and  cannibals.  **  They  have 
the  respect  of  all  the  people.  They  are  meditators,  peacemakers.  Their 
houses  and  premises  are  cities  of  refuge.  Their  names  are  a  safe  paaa- 
port,  their  persons  sacred.  They  can  travel  in  safety  even  among  the 
moat  fierce  and  warlike  tribes.  They  have  weakened  the  war  spirit, — 
have  lessened  the  war  party."  Such  is  the  general  experience  of  these 
missionaries,  who  feel  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  themselves  or  their 
friends.  Their  character  as  men  of  peace  is  a  sacred  and  sure  protection. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  missionaries  attended  by  Mr  Coan,  **  all 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  both  at  home  and  in  travelling  around  the 
Islands,  they  were  as  safe  as  in  any  other  country.  They  disclaim  all  fesr. 
Their  names  and  persons  are  sacred  everywhere.^* 

Here  is  one  instance  of  their  influence.  <'  War  has  not  disturbed  the 
repoie  of  this  valley  (Hivara)  since  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  mission- 
aries.  It  is  occupied  by  two  classes,  the  upper  and  lower.  Feuds  have 
occasionally  arisen  between  the  two  parties,  but  no  blood  shed.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  nativcD  is  that,  as  the  missionaries  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  vallev,  they  cannot  pass  them  to  fight  each  other ;  nor  can 
the^  send  the  leaden  messengers  of  death  over  their  dwellings,  or  past 
their  doors,  or  through  the  thicket  which  surrounds  them.  Thus  they  ue 
mediators,  and  there  is  peace  in  the  valley.  All  the  people  seem  to 
respect  them,  though  most  stand  aloof  from  their  instructions.*' 

CONXEAST— .2%^  retuU  of  a  warlike  policy.^"  In  1842  the  French, 
under  command  of  Cant  Edouard  Michel  Haliey,  took  possession  of  this 
bay  and  strongly  fortified  it.  They  built  a  fort  on  a  headland  command- 
ing the  harbor,  the  valley  on  either  side,  and  the  approaches  from  the 
ridges  in  the  rear.  They  also  erected  block-houses  with  loop-holes,  a 
house  for  the  governor,  an  arsenal,  a  bakery,  barracks  for  soldiers,  reai- 
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denees,  and  a  battery  in  the  ralley  and  on  other  ridges  lower  than  the 
lofty  one  on  which  their  chief  fortress  stands.  With  these  carnal  weapons, 
and  this  hostile  display,  were  united  the  priest,  the  crosier  and  the  Papal 
creed.  Thus  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  announced  with  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  tbe  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  notes 
of  the  bugle,  the  flashing  of  steel,  and  the  floating  of  the  tri-colored  ban- 
ner. Conflict  ensued)  blood  flowed,  the  gallant  Capt  Halley  fell,  his 
marines  bit  the  dust  From  all  the  surrounding  thicket  the  stealthy  and 
concealed  Marquesans  poured  in  a  leaden  hail  which  filled  the  proud 
Frank  with  dismay.  How  many  fell  I  could  not  learn.  Some  said  100, 
others  40,  and  others  10 ;  but  none  of  these  estimates  are  reliable.  The 
statement  of  foreigners  at  the  station  can  no  more  be  depended  on  than 
those  of  the  natives.  Half  a  mile  up  the  valley,  and  in  a  tnicket  of  bushes 
and  trees,  is  a  small  enclosure  of  stone  and  mortar^  and  there  lay  the 
remains  of  Halley,  captain  of  the  corvette,  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Vaitahu,  &c.,  &c.  The  fort  is  dis- 
mantled, the  guns  on  the  ground,  the  military  roads  are  a  thicket,  bram- 
bles cover  the  ramparts,  dilapidation  is  written  on  all  the  buildings, 
desohtion  howls  from  the  windows  and  loop-holes;  the  clarion,  the 
trumpet,  the  bugle,  the  flfe  and  drum,  have  ceased  their  notes,  the 
warrior's  tread  is  no  longer  heard,  the  priest  and  the  crosier  are  gone,  and 
the  immortal  Hallev  sleeps  in  the  jungle.  *'  They  have  left  him  aloiie  in 
his  glory."    Not  a  ^rencnman  is  left  at  Resolution  Bay. 

Swages  aping  the  toar-noUcy  of  Christendom, — '*Like  some  of  the 

Seat  powers  of  the  earth,  the  Hanavavians  are  attending  to  the  military 
fences  of  the  realm.  Fortifications  are  going  on  with  great  zeal.  They 
have  thrown  up  a  zigsag  breastwork  of  stone  about  half  a  mile  long,  some 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  four  feet  thick,  and  pierced  full  of  loop-holes  for 
musketry.  They  also  have  guard-houses,  and  they  feed  soldiers  who 
watch  by  day  and  night  We  found  men  at  work  on  these  defences,  and 
took  occasion  to  recommend  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  ** Offf^fMlnmenk  warrior,  "and  preach  peace  at  Omoa;  first 
convert  them,  and  then  come  to  us  with  your  counsels !"  On  telling  them 
that  we  had  done  so,  that  we  were  direct  from  Omoa,  and  that  we  had 
advised  the  war  party  there  ta  cease  hostilities,  to  forgive  and  to  love 
their  enemies,  \hey  replied,  '*  Toe  people  of  Omoa  are  bloody  liars  ;  they 
rob  and  steal  and  kill,  and  we  must  defend  ourselves .''  Immediately  a 
fierce  warrior,  who  was  laboring  on  the  fort,  fired  up  with  zeal,  came 
towards  us,  held  up  his  foot  and  told  us  to  look  at  a  great  scar  where  an 
Omoan  bullet  tore  through  his  leg.  Another  came  forward,  and  wished  us 
to  feel  a  ball  which  had  passed  through  his  body  from  the  shoulder  blade 
and  lodged  in  the  skin  of  his  breast  I  examined  and  found  it  even  so. 
By  a  small  incision,  the  bullet  might  be  removed,  but  he  will  not  allow  it ; 
he  glories  in  it  as  marshals  do  in  scars,  and  he  carries  it  in  his.  bosom  as 
a  vow  of  vengeance.  Surely  **  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  fbll  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  —  they  lay  wait  for  blood  —  they  lurk  privily  for 
the  innocent ** 


War  a  hellish  Work.  —  If  there  be  a  work  of  the  devil  on  earth  — 
one  in  which  the  most  malignant  and  hellish  passions  inflict  hellish  miseries 
on  men,  and  leave  a  heritage  of  hellish  passions  to  coming  generations  — 
that  work  is  the  work  of  war,  «  War  is  hellish  work,'*  was  the  heartfelt 
utterance  of  a  brave  old  English  general  at  a  public  meeting.  Who  can 
gainsay  him  P 
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FfMi  ITmrnr  8cvasi/<  ifirrrfi  m  tfc*  C.  S.  Sends.  Jan.  IX  ME,  »• 
M..ijhrthrT^  — I  tfaf—t.  taengcK  CT«r?  other.    Tha  » 

WM  •«  •«  now  d«.    Bat  we  •«»J^J^ JSLSf  .^^ST.^ 

the  greUfl  emjirt  cwmWe.  wto  .""Ifr  P-J*:    *^  .^.J^u^ 
■han  oltlawtety  MM*  out  of  die  »mn  of  &e  Union  wfll  li"^     ' 
Tm^lU^  M  we  now  hare,  «d.*«L"«",^'^*J  TV" 
M  rriw  do!^  br«Ai««  tbem.  ^  It  u  the  ■nltiplwno^  ti^ 
aJw^oNeieMia!!:ih»t  make,  war  the  nomal  «?*««-  «* 
«    «rw-«.  ^rone  and  fa  Spanish  Ametka,    It  la  «Dtoa  thtt.  i 
l"tal!ii!;^«?iXSe  fat^^.  make,  pea-  the  hd«t  of  ti. 

*^  nA  deaeend  w  low  a.  to  I*  whether  iiew  eoirfMerndea  w^^ 

[rS.r5C  tlS'SfS  eonfederariej^  beca-ae  it  «  «jj^ 
Veilon  of  all  the  atate.  to  compacts    It  can  hare  orfy  one  eoaabwM 
Md  ooty  on.  tribunal  to  prSn^nnw  that  eon.tn.euojvof  ^J^!^ 
1^1  MiJ  temporary  intereatt  a..d  paawona,  or  perwnal  cnpidi^  mid 
l^iSon  eandrir.  Imall  confederacie.  or  .tete.  more  ea«ly  than  a  pwat 
;.lXl«riJSI^S.t«ol.tio..oftre.ti«..    'P'Uni^S^-Sas; 
Xt  and  formidable  power,  can  ahray.  ..cure  '•^"^l*,  ***  "f**^ 
f^tlM.    Indeed,  every  treaty  we  hare  Wa*  Toluntanly  made.    S^ 
Sd^raderor  rtate.  must  Uke  «uch  treatie.  a.  they  can  get,  awl  gn. 
XSTrtewUMwe  exacted.    A  humUiating.  or  eren  an  »»t»A«^ 
ttStVU  a  dironic  can.,  of  foreign  war.    The  chapter  of  wan  fMoltng 
fr^'^iijJltifiSle  canM.  wonld,  in  ca«  ofdimion,  ^m^Utj  it»M  m  pro- 
n^Jtiontotbe number  of  new  confederacie.,  tad  their untabihtjr.    Our 
5t™1L  wiS  mat  Britain  about  Oregon,  the  boundary  of  Maine,  th. 
ffiun.'«SS  in  Canyla.  «id  the  latand  of  San  J»«.  J^e  b^ 
.mTam  between  Texa.  and  Mexico,  the  monrtions  of  the  late  WiBiMB 
WJker  into  Mexico  and  Central  America  {  aU  these  were  «wa1n  Whiek 
WW  w«  pre'""**  '"'y  ^y  *•  ^P«rtu*ahlility  of  the  federal  gormti- 
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Thifl  fOT«Ninent  not  only  giTM  fnrer  Qi«Ms  of  war,  wlvelher  just  or 
nnju«t,  than  ainaUer  oonfederaoies  would  t  but  it  alwajw  hat  a  giraat 
atnlity  to  a«ooxBmodate  then  .by  the  exeroiae  of  more  eoolneia  and  oouagei 
-the  use  of  mora  Tarious  and  more  liberal  means,  and  the  display,  if  need 
be,  of  greater  foroe.  Every  one  knons  how  jj^acable  we  oursebres  are  in 
oontroTersies  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  opain ;  and  yet  how  exact* 
ing  we  jiafve  been  in  our  inleioouree  with  New  Granada,  Paraguay,  and 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Mr.  President,  no  one  will  dispute  our  foro- 
fathers'  maxim,  that  the  common  safety  of  all  is  the  safety  of  each  of  the 
states.  While  they  remain  united,  the  federal  AOTemment  combines  all 
the  materials  and  ail  the  forces  of  the  severfd  states ;  organises  their 
defences  on  one  general  principle ;  harmoniaes  and  assimilates  them  with 
one  system  $  watches  for  them  with  a  single  eye,  which  it  turns  in  all 
directions,  and  moves  all  agents  under  the  control  of  one  axecatiTe  head. 
JL  nation  /io  constituted  is  safe  against  assault  or  CTcn  insult.  War  pro- 
duces always  a  speedy  exhaustation  of  money,  and  a  severe  strain  upon 
credit.  The  treasuries  and  credits  of  small  coniederacies  would  often  prove 
inadequate.    Thoaeof  the  Union  are  always  ample. 

I  have  thus  far  kept  out  of  view  the  relations  which  must  arise. between 
the  ooiifederacies' themselves.  They  would  be  small  and  inooiiyiiderable  na- 
•tions  bordering  on  each^  otiher,  and  therefore,  according  to  all  political 
'philosophy,  natoral  enemies.  In  addition  to  the  many  treaties  which  each 
must  malu9  with  foreign  powers,  a94  the  caij^es  of  war  which  they  would 
•give  bv  violating  them,  each  of  the  oonfederacies  must  also  maintain  treaties 
with  all  the  others,  and  so  be  liable  to.  give  them  frequent  pffence.  Thisgr 
•would  nee(»8sarily  have  different  interests  resulting  fropi  their  establishmeat 
«f  different  policies  of  revenue,  of  mining,  manufactures*  and  navigation,  of 
•immigration,  and  peth^>s  the  .slave  trade.  Each  would  stipulate  with 
foreign  aatioM  for  advantages  peculiar  to  itself  and  imuriotts  to  its  rivals. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  neoceesary  that  the  Union  should  be  broken  ud,  it  would 
be  in  the  last  degree  important  that  the  new  eoofederacies  to  be  formed 
should  be  as  nearly  aa  possible  equal  in  strength  and  power,  that  4nutual 
fear  and  mutual  respect  might  inspire  them  with  caution  [against  mutval 
Offfenoe.  Butaucheqoality  oould  not  long  be  maintained;  one  confedeiraav 
would  rise  in  the  scale  of  political  impor^nce,  and  the  others  would  vic^w  it 
■thenceforward  with  envy  and  apprehension.  Jealousies  would  briitg  on 
•frequent  and  retaliatory  wars,  and  all  these  wars,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  confederacies,  would  have  the  nature  and  character  of  civil 
war.  Dissolution,  therefore,  is,  for  the  people  of  this  count]7,  perpetual 
oivil  war.  To  mitigate  it,  and  obtain  occasional  rast,  what  else  could  th^y 
accept  but  the  system  of  a^usting  the  balance  of  power  which  has  obtainad 
in  Europe,  m  which  the  few  .strong  nations  dictate  the  very  terms  on  which 
all  the  others  shall  be  content  to  UveP  When  this  hateful  systam  ahonld  ttil 
at  last,  foreign  nations  would  intervene,  now  in  favor  of  one  and  then  |n 
aid  of  another  j  and  thus  oar  country,  having  expelled  all  Euron^an  powers 
'£rom  the  continent,  would  relapse  into  an  aggregated  form  or  its, colonial 
experienee,  and,  like  Italy,  Turkey»  India*  and  Uhina,  becopa  the  theatre 
of  trasisatlantic.  intervention  and  rapacity. 

If,  •  howtever,  ^a .giant  to  the  new  eondsdeiaeies  an  exemptiQii  from  oom* 
•plieaiiona 'among  aach  other. and  with  foreign  states,  atill  tnereia  too  ;nuch 
reason  to  ^ftiave  that  not  one.  of  them  could  long  maintain,  a  jo^puhlican 
formofgovammeat.  Universal  aofierage,  and  the  absenoe  of  a  .staqdi^g 
«rmy,^ave  aesential  to  the < republican,  system.  The  world  has.^et  U>  aee  a 
singla  sel^auataioing. state  of  that  kind#or  even.any  confederation  of  svph 
>atatea,'axoeatour  own.  Canada  leans  on  Qrtat  Britain,  pat  «iwiUing}y, 
andt^witeeriand  is.gnaimntaad  bj  intaiattad.moiiarehi^al  stai^    Qui  ovn 
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ezperiment  has  tbus  far  been  sueeetsfol ;  because,  br  the  ooBtioual  add- 
tioii  of  new  states,  the  influence  of  each  of  the  memoers  of  the  Union  is 
constantlj  restrained  and  reduced.  No  one,  of  course,  can  fortell  the  waj 
and  manner  of  traTel;  but  history  indicates  with  unerring  certaintT  the  end 
which  the  sereral  confederacies  would  reaoh.  Licentiousness  would  render 
life  intolerable ;  and  they  would  sooner  or  later  purchase  tranquility  and 
domestic  safety  by  the  surrender  of  liberty,  and  yield  themselvea  up  to  the 
protection  of  military  despotism. 


SCIENCE  PLEADING  FOR  PEACE. 

At  the  lale  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Glasgow,  Lord 
Brougham  read  from  two  eminent  Frenchmen,  Garrer  Pogis  and  Dema- 
rest,  a  paper  from  which  we  quote  a  few  extracts  : — 

*'  We  wish  to  rouse  all  generous  souls  against  war— > the  terrible  scourg® 
of  humanity — and  with  you  to  seek  the  means  of  prerenting  it.  May 
God  hear  and  help  us  I  Sorereigns  of  states  are  excited  to  war  by  ambi- 
tious interests,  feelings  of  hatred,  personal  questions,  desire  for  glory,  or  a 
thirst  fer  revenge.  War  is  sometimes  in  their  bauds  an  instrument  of  ex- 
pendinff  the  vital  fire  which  animates  a  nation,  and  the  thirst  for  libertr 
which  devours  It.  But  for  the  people  there  is  only  one  kind  of  war  which 
is  just — it  is  the  war  entered  upon  to  defend  their  homes,  the  tomb  of 
their  ancestors,  the  cradle  of  their  children,  their  standard,  honor,  liberty, 
independence,  their  native  land,  sacred  word  in  which  all  is  contained,  ibr 
there  is  no  nstive  land  for  the  coward  who  submits  iwithout  resistance. 
Except  war  in  the  defensive,  all  war  is  a  crime  against  humanity.    The 

glory  which  sometimes  arises  from  it,  fills  the  world  with  mourning  and 
espair ;  the  daj  of  expiation  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
For  some  time  past  the  present  period  seems  destined  for  great  disas- 
ters. We  hear  the  word,  '  a  general  war  in  Europe  f  and  because  Italy 
has  recovered  her  ancient  spirit,  and  a  hero  who  wears  his  sword  to  deliver 
her  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  the  whole  earth  seems  shaken.  Europe 
looks  on  attentively,  and  trembles  with  emotion.  But  must  there  be  a 
general  war  P  Against  whom  ?  Against  what  P  ^Where  is  the  individnal, 
or  the  party,  or  the  nation,  to  whom  war  would  not  be  fatal  P**    •     •     • 

After  alluding  to  the  evils  inseparable  from  war  to  the  various  nations 
of  Europe,  thev  say,  **  We  know  that  by  the  discoveries  of  science  war 
would  for  the  future  be  fearfally  disastrous.  Every  day  new  weapons  of 
war  are  invented,  cannons  with  a  range  of  from  six  to  eight  kilometers, 
which  would  carry  the  strongest  walls  in  an  instant,  and  by  their  power 
carry  off  masses  at  once.  We  cannot  forget  that  at  the  baitle  of  Solferino 
there  were  in  a  single  day,  of  Austrians,  Fiedmontese,  and  French,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  left  wounded  or  dead  on  the  battle-field.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  is  captain  of  a  vessel,  told  us  that  the  English  and 
French  vessels  are  so  well  armed,  and  their  sailors  so  good,  that  two  ships 
could  not  fight  without  being  both  destroyed  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  We 
do  not  mention  this  in  order  to  attempt  frtehtening  the  two  nations. 
They  have  learned  together,  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  Crimea,  how  both 
can  die.  But  as  philosophers,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Providence  aeems 
to  endow  men  with  the  power  of  inventing  sudi  instruments  of  deatraction 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  fight  In  a  general  European  war,  can  we 
think  without  trembling  of  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  in  men  and 
riches,  the  eities  ruined,  dwellings  ransaeked|  the  warehousae  .daatrciyedt 
and  countries  laid  wane  P 
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It  IB  better  to  view  this  infernal  picture  before  than  afterwards.  Can 
anything  be  more  fearful  than  seeing  men,  who  loved  and  esteemed  each 
other  the  day  before,  throwing  themselves  upon  each  other,  tearing  each 
other  with  the  sword,  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  the  dagger,  the  fsun,  the  pis* 
tol,  the  cannon,  devouring  each  other  with  their  teeUi  like  ferocious  ani* 
mals;  and  all  this  for  difficulties  which  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
which  are  g^enerally  more  intricate  after  the  battle  than  they  were  before  ? 
In  former  times  when  nations  warred  against  each  other,  in  destroying  the 
neighbcHing  country  they  only  wronged  that  one  country,  as  they  consum- 
ed only  the  products  of  their  own  land,  and  produced  no  more  than  they 
consumed ;  but  in  our  days,  when  one  country  produces  for  others,  and 
the  neighboring  lands  consume  our  produrts,  there  is  no  interest  in  killing 
our  purchasers,  and  impoverishing  them.  The  nations  in  our  times  are 
closely  connected  with  each  other.  Great  Britain  could  not  make  war  on 
the  United  States  without  injuring  her  own  interests.  Science,  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture,  have  changed  the  intercourse  of  men  over  the 
world,  especially  in  Europe.  The  old  world  is  dead :  a  new  world  is  ris- 
ing. Happy  are  those  wno  see  and  prepare  for  it ;  they  shall  be  the  first 
among  all.  By  the  railways,  barriers  are  broken  down,  mountain  chains 
are  penetrated,  rivers  are  no  longer  any  frontiers.  The  sun  shines  for  all. 
Nations  approach,  see,  know,  esteem  and  love  each  other.  By  the  tele- 
graph, distance  exists  no  longer ;  people  converse  spontaneously  with  each 
other,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  By  commerce,  industry  and 
agriculture,  the^  have  continual  intercourse,  they  have  common  interests 
and  identical  aims.  Credit  has  become  one  in  Europe.  From  the  moment 
it  is  affected  in  one  place,  all  other  places  of  comnacrce  and  business  are 
involved  in  it  The  State  loans  are  drawn  from  all  sources.  The  last 
loans  made  by  the  Russian  Government,  to  pay  the  last  expenses  of  the 
Crimean  war  against  France  and  England,  were  drawn  from  France  and 
England.  The  French  are  interested  in  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Ettssia,  Austria,  Spain  and  Italy.  These  are  evident  facts  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  them,  and  not  to  see  that  the  finger  of  God  points  out  another 
end  in  view  for  which  we  require  new  ideas  and  new  means  of  acting. 
Science  and  credit  are  advancinff  towards  that  end ;  politics  alone  are  be- 
hind. Diplomacjr  seems  power&ss.  Fate  seems  to  play  with  the  perspic- 
acity of  diplomatists.  Diplomacy  negotiates  a  great  deal;  it  is  always  ne- 
gotiating, but  never  advancing.  The  treaty  of  Viliafranca  died  before  k 
was  born. 

In  these  eireumstances  we  have  come  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  ask  you, 
who  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  sublime  mission  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  social  science,  to  lend  us  your  aid  in  its  diffusion  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  We  can  foresee,  at  an  approaching  period,  the  creation  of  the 
■  Umted  Statu  of  Europe,  leaving  to  each  nation  their  nationality,  customs 
and  character.  As  individuals  retain  their  personality  in  a  community, 
(owns  in  a  state,  so  will  every  nation  retain  its  nationality  in  the  associa- 
tion of  the  European  States.  We  can  foresee  a  parliament  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  every  country,  regularly  elected,  who  will  decide  on 
all  international  questions.  We  would  ask  you,  could  you  not  add  to  vour 
important  sections  that  of  "  International  Relations."  to  discuss  all  the 
projects  of  the  European  future,  the  news  ef  a  new  world  P  Call  to  you  all 
the  celebrated  men  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  —  our  countrymen  will 
eome  by  hundreds ;  and  when  you  have  invited  them  on  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  you  may  exclaim,  *  The  nations  have  shaken  hands !  the  blessed 
work  is  accomplished.' " 

It  is  clear  that  the  essential  ideas  involved  in  our  plan  of  a  Congress  of 

Nations,  are  gradually  yet  surely  working  their  way  into  the  public  mind, 
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and  must  in  time  be  woven  into  sometbing  Kke  that  at  wbicb  we 
such  a  system  for  the  peaceable  adjustment'  of  oS  nationcd  disputes  as 
shcdl  supersede  the  practice  of  war  }  ihe  introduction  of  laws  and  oovrts,  ii 
stead  of  the  eannm  and  the  sword. 


ENGLAND'S  WARS  HfiR  OWN  FAULT. 

Tbe  fbrmidable  inyasion  of  England  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  ww  plains 
ly  provoked  by  Elizabeth's  unjustifiable  conduct.  On  one  occasion,  aoma 
Spanish  ships  having  taken  refuge  on  the  eo^t  of  England,  she  ordered 
them  to  be  seized,  and  with  their  stores,  to  be  appropriated  to  her  ttee. 
Her  captains  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  and 
there  committed  acta,  which  in  Algerines  and  Malays  would  be  eondemned 
as  piracy.  Jealous  as  Elizabeth  was  of  her  own  rights  and  dignities,  and 
of  her  power  to  dictate  what  form  of  reKgion  she  thought  proper  to  her 
own  subjects,  she  yet  completed  her  provocations  by  sending  large  sumaof 
money,  and  6000  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off 
their  aHegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Irritated  by  such  acts,  Philip  d^ 
termined  to  subdue  England,  hoping  that  when  he  had  done  so,  he  thovld 
be  able  to  recover  the  Netherlands  with  ease.  While,  therefore,  we  view 
with  abhorrence  the  Spanish  barbarities  in  the  Nietherlands,  we  must  re- 
member that  those  provinces  were  perhaps  more  legitimately  subject 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  than  British  India  is  to  the  crown  of  England }  and 
would  not  most  Englishmen  think,  that  in  a  similar  eircamatanoe,  they 
had  ground  for  "  a  just  and  necesssary  war  P  " 

With  regard  to  tne  French  war,  and  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Eagi- 
land  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  EngtaM 
was  the  aggressor,  and  by  her  unnecessary  interference  caused  much  of  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  in  which  Europe  was  involved  for  twenty  yeais. 
When  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  Taris  in  1792  reached  this  country, 
our  Ambassador  was  immediately  recalled,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
French  Ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  England^  It  had  been  stipulae- 
ed  in  a  treaty  between  the  countries,  that  such  an  act  should  be  eonstderei 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  French,  however,  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  maintain  peace.  Even  Allison  says,  '*  No  doubt  can  now  eztsli 
that  the  interference  of  the  Allies  au^ented  the  horrors  and  added  to  the 
duration  of  the  Revolution."  To  extricate  themselves  from  the  dilemma  ill 
which  many,  who  professed  to  vindicate  defensive  wars  only,  were  involved 
by  their  eagerness  to  plunge  into  the  late  Russian  war,  they  called  thai '-  a 
just  and  necessary  war."  Probably,  most  of  them  now  see  tbal  it  was  an 
unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  war. 

It  appears  that,  for  nearly  eight  centuries,  EngUnd  hes  not  been  engag- 
ed even  in  a  defensive  war,  but  such  as  she  might  have  avoided  by  non- 
interference with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  History,  however,  tells 
fearful  tales  of  her  aggressive  wars  in  every  quarter  of  Uie  world.  There 
needs  no  other  evidence  against  her  as  an  invader  and  aggressor,  than  the 
common  boast  of  Englishmen,  that  "  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  doaunioiM 
of  their  ftovereign." — Herald  of  Peace. 


Recruiting  in  Russia. — ^No  new  levy  of  men  for  the  Russian  army  is 
to  take  place  lor  three  vears.  After  the  peace,  the  Emperor  decided  that 
no  levy  should  take  place  until  1859,  and  now  a  new  exemption  for  three 
years  has  been  accorded. 


Mei.] 
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SECESSION : 

OB,  TI^E  slave-holders'  GREAT  REBELLION. 

We  quote  a  fbw  extracts  embodiyng  facts  and  views,  on  this  subject. 
The  whole  thing  looks  more  like  a  wild,  crazy  dream  thsn  like  a  sober 
reality*  It  bas  arisen  not  unlike  a  whirlwind  of  fire  at  mid-day  upon  a 
western  prairie ;  and  unless  oheckedi  God  only  can  foresee  the  full  sweep 
of  its  ^vils. 

What  the  Rebellion  is  likblt  to  oost.— The  S.  C.  Legislature  has 
already  made  appropriations  for  war  purposes  amounting  in  all  to  little 
leM  than  $3,000,000,  though  the  Tax  BiU  to  provide  the  means  for  paying 
has  not^et  been  passed,  rrobahly  not  less  tnan  $2,000,000  additional  will 
be  required  to  cover  what  ia  deemed  immediately^  necessary  to  the  plans  of 
the  Bevolutionists.  Not  less  than  $dftOOO,000  will  be  required,  if  every^ 
thing  goes  on  smoothly,  and  without  war.  If  the  worst  should  come, 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  more  would  be  necessary.  Considering  thst 
the  total  white  population  of  the  Slate  ia  less  than  30Q,000,  she  is  taking 
on  rather  heavy  loads." 

Such  facts  as  these  are  only  indices  of  what  is  to  come  all  over  the 
South.  We  have  not  at  hand  tlm  data  requisite  for  a  full  or  exact  com- 
parison with  what  South  Carolina  has  heretofore  been  paying  under  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  former  are  likely 
to  be  three,  if  not  five  times  as  large.  They  are  sure  to  pay  dear  enough 
for  their  whistle. 

How  THE  Monet  is  got  for  these  Exfenbes. — **l  learn  from 
Charleston  "  says  a  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tim^j  **  that  the  proposed  Stau 
k>ai)  of  $4.000>b00  is  already  parcelled  out  among  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  State,  and  that  each  one  is  expected  to  furnish  his  share,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  considered  ditc^ected.  It  will  be  a  forced  loan  as  tho- 
roughly as  was  ever  any  loan  during  the  French  revolution,  or  during  the 
chronic  revolutions  of  Mexico.  The  tniih  U,  the  secession  movement  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  tnobt  and  the  planters,  merchants  and  other  men  of 
substance  are  powerless  against  them." 

"It  is  beginning  to  leak  out  now,  through  private  but  reliable  informa- 
tion, that  merchants  and  other  men  of  property  are  campeUed  by  threaU  of 
personal  violence  to  become  suhsenberf  to  the  State  loan.  Some  who  wer^ 
told  that  unless  they  paid  $1,000  each*  their  houses  would  be  torn  down 
over  their  heads,  have  paid  it,  and  then  fled  for  their  own  safety  and  that 
of  their  families,  to  cities  further  north.  It  is  also  reported,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  pf  the  report,  that  a  tax  hag  been  privaiely 
Umed  on  slaveholder^  of  $16  'per  head  for  tack  slave  owned  by  them — a  tax 
so  onerous  that,  in  some  cases,  the  slaves  will  be  confiscated  and  sold  in 
order  to  meet  it.  Of  course  all  this  is  kept  carefully  out  of  the  published 
news  and  official  procedings.  It  shows  to  what  straits  the  secessionist^ 
have  already  reduced  themselves,  and  how  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content among  their  own  adherents." — Albany  Journal. 

A  leading  citizen  of  Charleston,  writing  to  the  Philadelphia  /Vets, 
•ays,  "I  could  not  publicly  utter  the  sentiments  of  this  letter  without  risk- 
ing my  life.  The  leaders  of  the  Convention,  like  their  prototypes  of  the 
French  revolution,  are  beginning  to  be  terrified  at  the  fruits  or  the  seed 
they  have  sown ;  but,  as  yet,  the  time  for  reaction  is  not  here.  The 
people  have  been  inAiriated  through  the  efforts  of  the  politicians,  and  now 
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like  s  Parisian  mob,  are  pashing  dieir  rapraina  and  fieateaanla  isto  tibe 
Tery  midst  of  the  danger.  Wbat  m^  bnng  time  aeii  to  tlnr  aenaet  is, 
the  taz-sjstem  they  hare  adopted.  When  Mpere&fiim  wmm  U  levied  vpoa 
ne^gro  alaret,  those  who  began  and  have  drirea  forvard  this  miaerafale  Ima- 
iacas,  will  feel,  in  their  own  pmraes,  that  winch  is  now  ailifttng 
mj  aitoation,  Thejr  wi  1  be  brought  to  their  aenaea ;  for  it  stands  to 
that  we  can  no  more  mantain  a  permanent  aulitaiy  foree  withoot  ~ 
and  bordenaome  taxation,  than  we  can  eat  oar  own  eotton,  or  ti 
Enrope  with  Unde  Sam's  fleet  in  oar  harimr.* 

**  Serera)  gentlemen,  who  haTe  been  engaged  in  trade  at  Chariest 00,** 
aafs  a  Philadelphia  paper,  ^have  aniTed  Noru  within  a  frw  dm.  One  of 
them  kept  a  provision  and  gfoceijr  store.  A  d»nsnd  waa  mnde  npon  him 
for  an  exorbitant  snm  to  sostain  the  State  anthoritiea.  He  ofered  them 
State  stocks ;  but  they  would  aeeept  only  a  moderate  amount  ol  theae  ae- 
eorilies,  and  finaly  they  reMee«d  Ay  /erve  a6o«f  ene  half  ofmBL  the  foods 
from  hU  ttore,  Ue  did  not  dare  to  remonstrate;  but  he  qnietly  sent  his 
slaves  to  Biehmond,  Vs.,  and,  between  two  daYSy  packed  up  the  remiinilfr 
of  his  proper^,  and  left  the  State.  His  eaae,  he  aays,  is  <»nly  a  sample  of 
multitudes  of  others.  It  is  no  unrommon  thing  to  notice  the  dosing  of 
stores,  when  an  inspection  of  the  premiaes  rercals  the  foet  that  all  the  mer- 
chandise haa  been  remored.* 

Effect  oh  Baaiiffsa.— "  Every  man  in  the  commumty  (Charieston)  is 
anxions.  Almost  any  change  woald  be  accepted  as  a  reheC  Bmineas^  is 
as  nearly  suspended  as  possible.  Merchants'  new  par's  aceounts  bring 
no  money.  Where  thousands  are  due,  dollars  fiul  to  be  fbithcominf . 
Merchants  of  laree  meana  hare  hardly  the  neeesssry  money  to  paytheir 
daily  expenses.  The  failure  to  respond  to  their  obligations  at  the  North, 
is  not  the  eonsequenee  of  any  diipoaition  to  avoid  suca  obUgationa*  but  is 
the  result  of  the  impossilnlity  of  collections  in  the  interior.  Pknters'  crops 
hare  eome  forward  only  in  a  limited  depee.  Of  eourae  fftey  cannot  pay 
tiU  they  hare  realiaed  from  the  cropa.  Again,  the  last  three  months  sales 
have  been  as  nearly  nothing  in  many  farandiea  of  hnsineii  aa  possible. 
No  man  has  bou^t  anything  he  could  diapenae  with.  Hence  stocks  have 
aecnmnlated,  and  merdiants  csnflot  pay  notea  with  stodis  in  their  stores. 
Owners  of  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate,find  it  impoosihle  to  raise  money  on 
them.  Everything  eomblnea  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  ready 
money."— Cor.  BaaUn  PowL 


A  letter  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says,  "  I  notiee  that  your  joomals  speak 
of  the  siagnaUcn  of  business  in  your  city  (N.  Y.)  The  word  may  do  very 
well  for  you;  but  we  need  a  noun  of  more  forcible  import.  Seek  out  for 
«r  a  won!  which  expresses  most  strongly,  not  dedination,  but  death,  an- 
nihilation ;  a  word  which  telle  of  laborers  without  work,  stores  without 
customers,  banks  without  deposits,  a  whole  people  living  on  credit. 
The  time  for  festivities  has  come  ;  but  there  are  no  festivities.  There  is 
no  social  life.  There  is  no  business  life.  Beal  estate  is  foiling  every  hoar, 
plans  are  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  builders,  orders  for  goods  counter- 
manded, even  poor  aewing  women .  findf  themadves  without  work,  because 
the  ladies  say  they  must  try  to  do  for  themadves  what  they  cannot  do 
without.  Everywhere  there  is  an  air  of  seriousness,  if  not  of  gloom. 
These  are  not  discoveries  of  mine,  made  up  from  rare  exceptiona,  but 
the  common  topics  of  street  chats  and  evening  calls.  In  some  parte  of 
the  country  there  promises  to  be  positive  suflenng.* 

**  I  h«ve  been,  "saysone  from  Mim.,  Dec  2dth,  «*  through  several  eonntiei 
in  thia  State,  and  some  of  the  northern  countiea  in  Alabama^  and  I  haTe  no 
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bedtation  in  Mjing,  diat  the  men  qfproperiy  tn  bM  Skile»  ore  vnemimoutlg 
cj»po9€d  to  ik$  Steesfion  movemeuL  It  is  got  up  and  engineered  by  the  pol- 
itioiana  and  poor  whites.  The  ilaoeholden  art  compelled  to  fall  in  vnw  U 
for /ear  0/ having  their  property  confiscated.  The  largest  slaveholder  in 
this  State  was  warned,  the  other  day,  that  if  he  gave  vent  to  his  Union 
sentiments,  he  would  he  lynched^  and  his  property  confiscated.  He  took 
the  hint,  and  left  the  State.  It  is  so  in  every  county,  and  also  in  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Georgia.  The  interest  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  and  prop- 
erty of  every  kind,  makes  them  friends  of  the  Union ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  these  States,  they  cannot  declare  themselves  without 
running  more  risk  than  they  care  to  encounter.  I  have  very  little  hopes 
myself  in  the  future.  If  I  could  sell  my  slaves,  I  would  go  North ;  but  I 
could  not  sell  now  without  losing  sixty  per  cent,  at  least,  on  their  cost. 
80 1  must  swim  with  the  tide,  and  bear  what  fortune  brings  along." 

**  It  IS, "  says  another  writing  to  the  N.  T.  Tribune,  '*  an  undeniable  fiBU!t, 
that  starvation,  and  danger  from  mobs  of  the  poor  whites,  and  insurrection 
from  the  slaves,  are  daily  staring  them  in  the  face.  Many  are  sendinsr 
their  families  to  the  North,  and  many  more  would  do  the  same  if  they  had 
the  money.  A  resident  of  South  Carolina,  who  owns  over  100  slaves,  writes 
to  a  friend  that  he  has  been  taxed  (16  on  each  of  his  slaves,  and  that  it 
would  ruin  him  to  pay  it ;  some  of  his  neighbors  have  had  their  slaves  con* 
fiscated  because  unable  to  pay  the  tax  ;  that  there  is  no  more  business 
done  in  his  town  at  mid-day  than  there  is  at  12  o'clock  at  night." 

*'  The  Secession^ "  says  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  "  has  almoa^ 
ruined  every  man  in  Tennessee.  The  price  of  property  is  reduced  about 
three-fourths  of  what  it  was  worth  before  the  election;  the  poor  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  their  families  brought  to  the  point  of  starvation  ; 
every  interest  in  the  State  has  suffered ;  men  almost  bankrupt,  who  would 
have  been  wealthy  but  for  the  secession  of  South  Carolina.  The  Dis- 
unionists,  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  they  have  brought,  propose  to  make 
the  ruin  still  greater  by  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army,  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,'  bring  Disunion,  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  At  present 
our  poor  men  can  scarcely  get  bread  for  their  children.  Men  who  have 
lived  comparatively  comfortable  heretofore,  are  now  brought  almost  to  beg^ 
gary.  Suppose  this  condition  cf  affairs  should  continue  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  grow  worse  every  day,  as  has  been  the  case  for  six  weeks  past, 
there  would  be  such  a  degree  of  starvation  as  would  make  men  desperate, 
and  ready  for  the  most  rash  acts.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  pressure, 
no  man  can  tell. 

Moral  Effects  of  the  Rebellion. — ^he  Sabbath., — **  The  Secession  - 
ists  at  Charleston,  haying  repudiated  their  oaths  and  obligations  to  the 
General  Government,  of  course  can  not  consent  to  be  trammelled  in  their 
course  of  pro-slavery  independence  by  the  law  of  God.  On  Sabbath 
the  dOth  ult,  their  Convuntion  was  in  session,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  they  took  possession  of  tibe  United  States  Arsenal,  raised  over 
it  the  Palmetto  flag  and  fired  salutes  in  honor  of  treasoui  slavery,  and  Sab- 
bath breaking.— ffif.  Chr.  Ad.  Jan.  1861. 

Intemperance.  —  A  gentleman,  recently  from  Charleston,  says  that 
whiskey  had  a  great  deu  to  do  with  the  secession  movement  in  Charleston. 
The  entiie  population  seems  to  be  in  a  perpetual  debauch.  Bar-rooms, 
restaurants,  stores,  shops,  all  public  places  were  crowded  incessantly  with 
a  drunken,  blaspheming  mob.  This  is  the  material  which  constitutes  the 
principal  strenffth  of  the  secession  movement.  The  orderly  and  conserr*- 
tiye  portion  or  the  citizens  are  completely  oyerawed  by  them,  and  carefully 
aToid  taking  any  steps  which  might  excite  their  displeasure. 


YVy«ri«  knife  in  hif)  bo4Mai»    iMMW^ed^ 

9fkff4,    Everywh<*re  the  iniwrreecuMwrf  mm%mmaAm vp^xvg  an;  andsHK 
Ibok  forward  with  f«arfu>  atfpreii^iMionflw    I  ftwcM^  when  in  New  Yarit«» 
hevf^  exd^gerat<»d  a^eaunfs  ofUk*  MeitcgMSt  here;  Wt  it  i»  bejand 
mj  wild<»«t  com«»ftoT«*.    Men  teewi  ^knmk  wiih  pmBimt,  mad 

^keirfrenty,    Jlwunion,  disvniofi  in  th#  vatohiHifd  iwaryifhi — , 

btoodfthed,  peaeeaM^,  if  po«i»ible;  ifnotrWitk  bloodslied  and  rain  aft it« 
•etendiint*.— *♦  For  »while^  ««7»«.  kdy  m  Akt  WTitiny  to  a" 
K.  I.,  '*  I WM  the  m<x»t  eo^rardlj  ol  oiywardi ;  now^  i  «m  afl  am 
ne^er  the  $eene  of  artum,  J  enm  mrmld  hmUeUr  mmke  eardridfgg^  ^ 
Knt,  bind  np  wonndn  tmd  nnrne  the  luck.  Do  not  think  that  w€  are 
wild,  and  ca^tinif  off  the  fear  Ood.  Ob  sa;  I  pray  that  w*  ever  may 
Ood-kyrinar,  Owi-fearinf  people.  Our  HM^tte  u,  •  We  will  iSght,  and  tn 
Ood*'  Almost  finery  p«il4ie  meeting  it  opened  witk  prayer  ;  at  the  depar- 
tare  of  the  soldi  pry,  prayer  it  ofered  for  their  ffeaerratioo  and  soceaaiw 
and  aa  many  a  manly  iorm  pa««ea  by^  a fevrant '  Ood  bleaa  you  T  ia  aeiU  «p 
fmUR  many  hearta.  We  ara  wiiluBi^  to  deny  onnalTca  er^y  hcLnry,  tka4 
fteoeaaariea  may  laaft  the  longer,  and  mn  aoipliaa  fnoda  wa  will  apeid  §m 
•raia  and  amuniuon/'  — Fra9^  Frmim 


\^nVMKmtlvs,—Jfo&pUal  cA  New  OrUang, — ^The  barbarizing 
of  affairs  in  the  seceding  Sutet,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  inhnman  eo 
of  the  rcbrl  authorities  of  Louisiana,  in  r^;ard  to  the  United  Si 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  Downright  saTagea  cookl  bardJy  have  |!OBe  far- 
ther in  oa^raging  the  sentimenta  of  the  eiviliied  world,  than  these  ea»- 
9pirators  in  or(\frinff  tha  ramoral  of  nearly  three  hvndred  ioTalids  bam 
Ui9  hospital,  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  outside  benorolenoe,  or  altogethav 
to  chance*  Whether  the  prompt  and  indignant  rebnke  of  Seeretary  Dix 
will  hare  antr  effect  in  bringing  tha  inanr^enta  to  a  sense  of  their  ahanaafnl 
conduct,  and  cause  tham  to  fetra«a  their  ttepa,  ia  parhi^  worae  tkaa 
doubtful. — Cinci*  Enq* 

Murder  in  rold  btood.-^ThA  Patterson  (N.  J.)  Ouardian  narrates  a 
herrible  case  of  Southern  fanaticism  and  brutality.  Two  young  working* 
men,  the  one  named  Ackerman  and  the  other  Bartolf,  went  South  in  the 
autumn  to  work  at  their  trades.  They  found  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  B.  ().,  but  on  tha  outbreak  of  the  secession  frenzy,  lost  their 
employment.  All  business  was  stopped,  and  they  concluded  to  come 
home.  I3ut  having  to  wait  several  days  in  order  to  pet  the  money 
due  them,  they  were  denounced  in  the  interval  as  abolitiomsta  and  spiea, 
the  mob  spixcd  them,  nnd  they  were  tried  and  hung  within  an  hour. 

"The  flrnt  Intimation,"  sayt  the  same  paper, ** that  was  received  aen- 
ecrning  thHr  fate,  came  iVom  the  man  for  whom  they  had  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ohnrlonton,  who,  finding  out  what  had  been  done  and  where 
Dartolfs  father  lived,  wrote  a  statement  of  thecircumatances,  regretting  ike 
affair,  and  saying  that  had  ha  been  informed,  or  time  allowed  the  suspeeted 
persons,  their  innocence  might  have  been  established  and  their  lives  aavad. 
An  agent  has  been  despatched  by  the  firiends  of  the  deceased,  and  it  ia  tnp- 
Boaed  the  remains  of  tne  unfortunate  young  men  will  be  brought  on  for 
intarment.  Both  ware  devar  and  industrious  mechanics,  and  were  119- 
married  men.  Concerning  another  young  man  who  was  with  them,  aad 
formad  one  of  the  party,  nothing  ia  known,  and  it  is  believed  be  too 


in  aome  way  or  other  diapoaad  of  by  the  traitora  who  hold  kigb  roTel  now 
in  the  city  of  Charleston.*' 

A  laaa  offence  than  this,  aommitttd  by  tha  Barbery  atatas  npon 
oitiaenay  led  to  a  vindieliTe  w«r.    Tho  oam^  offenoe  tomiiuit«d  by  eof  of 
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iBw  Contrftl  Of  Rmtir  AiAOffcHtt  maons'ifOYilQ  mnwt  IA01B  to  dv  swpt 
irom  the  face  oi  the  eaitb;  H  England  or  France,  or  aii^  other  ponveml 
nation,  should  suffer  it  to  be  done,  without  bringing  the  offenders  to  pan« 
ishment,  the  United  States  would  cease  all  friendly  relations  at  onoci  and 
demand  redress. 

Threats  against  the  CapitoL — *'  We  tell  the  people  of  Washington,"  saye 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Inquirer,  "  as  soon  as  the  State  of  Virginia  shall  ta&e 
active  measures  of  resistanoe  to  Black  Republicsn  rule,  her  authorities  can- 
not and  will  not  brook  the  presence  of  a  Federal  army  of  coercion  at  Wash- 
ington. If  the  army  shall-  rematn  there,  it  muet  be  driyen  out  and  the 
city  captured,  even  if  an  assailing  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
shall  be  required,  and  if  successful  assault  shall  first  require  a  cannonade 
which  will  level  every  roof  with  the  pavements  of  the  streets.** 

Setaliaiion  on  the  Mi8ri$»^[fpi,^^Bn€^  orders  hare  been  eiven  at  the  New 
Orleans  State  Custom  House  m  regard  to  the  shipment  of  goods  to  certain 
ports  of  delivery,  as  will  no  doubt  cause  much  irritation  at  the  Northwest, 
and  show  those  who  dwell  on*  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
that  they  must,sooner  or  later,  prepare  for  war  against  foreign,  hostile  and 
aggressive  States  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  I  hear  the  most  moderate 
north-western  men  declare  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  aggressions 
as  are  contemplated  and  perpetrated.  They  say  that  tbev  want  no  other  force 
for  offensive  war  than  their  own  natives  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  they 
will  flood  the  enemy  States  and  cities,  overwhelming  everything  in  de- 
struction. All  they  have  to  do,  they  say,  is,  when  the  river  is  full,  to 
open  the  sluices  through  which  the  overmastering  delude  will  be  poured. 
They  are  in  no  haste,  thev  say,  to  make  military  preparation,  because  when 
the  war  shall  begin,  it  will  last  long  enough^  for  the  entire  generation  of 
military  ardor. — Cor.  N,  T.  Jour,  of  Com. 

A  Southern  view  of  the  dangers  ahead. — ^If  war  breaks  out,  it  will  rage 
in  the  interior,  on  our  seacoasts,  on  the  high  seas,  and  on  our  frontiers. 
One  section  will  let  loose  the  Indians  on  another  section.  Twenty  millions 
of  Northern  people  will  at  once  become  pur  enemies.  Thej  will  war  u|>on 
us  idong  a  line  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Pacifio. 
One  section  will  call  in  foreign  troops  against  another  section.  One  con- 
federacy will  humble  itself  before  the  powers  of  Europe  to  get  better  com- 
mercial terms  than  the  other  confederacies.  Meanwhile  war  will  rage. 
Negro  property  will  cease  to  be  valuable,  because  the  products  of  slave  labor 
and  of  all  other  labor,  will  be  in  a  great  degree  out  off  from  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  negroes  will  know,  too,  that  the  war  is  waged  on  their 
account.    They  will  become  restless  and  turbulent* 

Heavy  taxefl  will  result  from  these  wars.  These  taxes  must  be  paid 
mainly  out  of  slav^  labor.  Strong  governments  will  be  established,  and 
will  bear  heavily  on  the  masses.  The  masses  tsiU  ai  length  rise  up,  and 
destroy  every  thing  in  their  way.  Btate  bonds  will  he  repudiated.  Banks 
will  break.  Widows  and  orphans  will  be  reduced  to  beggary.  The  sward 
wiU  wave  everywhere  paramoimi  to  all  law*  The  whole  world  outside  the 
slaveholding  States,  with  a  slight  exception,  is  opposed  to  slavery ;  and  the 
whole  world,  with  slave  labor  thus  rendered  insecure,  and  comparatively 
yalueless,  wiU  take  sides  with  the  North  against  us.  The  end  will  be— 
AboUHonP'-^Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard. 

Such  extracts  AS  these  are  of  oonrse  to  be  taken  with  many  grains  of 
allowance ;  but  they  undoubtedly  contain  an  amount  of  truth  that  ought  to 
make  the  nation  pause  before  plunging  into  the  deluge  of  crimes  and 
woes  inleparable  from  civil  war.    Through  the  forbearance  of  our  national 
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goTernaenty  the  mtfchief  iiM  not  yet  readifld  ftetoai  w« ;  aad  derootly 
should  all  loTert  of  their  eountrj  and  thetrraee  pny  that  it  mmj  oeTer  come 
to  a  catastrophe  so  fearfnllj  deplorable. 


THE  HERALD  STAR :  A  CHRISTMAS  POBM. 

ST  XHB  HOM.  MBS.  VOBIOS. 


Lo  t  the  reenrring  Season,  and  the  time 

Of  festal  meetinfcs  and  familiar  love; 
And  the  sweet  pealing  of  the  silver  chime 

That  gives  the  day  its  blessings  from  abora. 

• 
Once  more,  innumerable  teachers  read 

The  wondrous  story 'of  the  SsTiour's  birth: 
The  Herald  Star  that  promised  to  our  need 

Peace  and  Good-will  through  all  the  salforing  earth. 

It  shone  not  on  the  steel-clad  conqueror's  tent 

Nor  on  the  palaces  of  sleeping  kings; 
Nor  where  the  sage's  studious  head  was  bent. 

Rose  the  white  lustre  of  the  angel  wings. 

On  Herod  *s  purple  couch  no  glory  ibll; 

To  Pilate  came  no  quick  re?ealing  gleams; 
Nor  lords  nor  princes  started  as  some  spell 

Flashed  their  bright  warning  through  their  land  of  dreams. 

But  to  the  men  of  toil  and  simple  need, 

Whose  liyes  were  subject  unto  others'  wiUa; 
Whose  emblematic  task  it  was  to  lead 

Flocks  to  green  pastures  by  refreshing  rills; 

To  them  the  choral  angels  in  that  night 
Sang  the  meek  advent  of  the  Shepherd  Lord; 

They  saw  the  shining  of  the  wondrous  light. 
Sought  the  Bedeemer^  found  Him,  and  adored ! 

We  hear  the  marvel !    Tea,  Lord,  is  it  so  T 

Shall  we,  too,  find  Thee,  after  many  days? 
Is  there  yet  light  to  guide  us  in  the  glow. 

That  lingers  faintly  from  Thy  vanished  rays? 

Our  earth  is  fiiU  of  tumults  and  of  wars— 

Our  map  of  nations,  rife  with  battle-fields. 
Shows  like  a  warrior's  fkce  all  seamed  with  soars. 

Dead  on  a  heap  of  broken  spears  and  shields; 

And  hr  and  near  the  horrid  clash  of  swords. 
And  serpent  tongues  of  swift  destroying  flame. 

And  crimson  streams  of  blood,  and  shouM  words 
Of  marshalling  cries,  proclaim  peace  but  a  name. 

Yea,  where  war  is  not,  suffering  yet  appals; 

The  meek  are  orushed:  the  Despot  smiles  and  daieas 
The  poor  lean  shivering  up  by  rich  men's  walls. 

And  Slander  wrecks  the  good  man  unawares. 
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How  long,  0  Lord,  we  ask,  ere  Peace  Bh&Il  coioeT 

Let  our  soals  dwell  in  patienoe:  God  sees  best 
The  cross,  and  then  the  orown :  the  struggle  home, 

And  then  the  hush  of  an  eternal  rest 

"  Pesoe  and  good  will ! "  the  choral  hymn  of  HeaT^ki; 

Are  not  fkint  echoes  of  it  yet  on  earth  T 
Are  not  some  softening  gleams  of  elory  ffiyen 

In  each  recurring  day  of  Jesoa' birth  7 

Do  not  men  lean  more  kindly  to  the  poor  T 
Hear  with  more  rcTcrenoe  the  church  bells  ohime  ? 

While  prodigals  creep  hopeAil  to  the  door,  — 
**  Father,  forgiye  us,  —this  is  Christmas  time  I  '* 

Tea,  the  light  is  not  vanished  from  our  gaie ! 

A  lingering  comfort  Tisits  us  from  far; 
Repent;  resolYe;  forgive;  these  are  the  rays 

Still  shining  from  ttie  unapparent  Star ! 

As  our  own  sun,  when  he  fkt>m  us  declines. 

To  orb  fbll  eptendor  in  another  sphere. 
Through  western  skies  with  spreadmg  glory  shines. 

Though  his  concentred  light  be  vanisned  here. 

Tin  with  reflected  glow  the  earth  is  decked ; 

Each  cold  e[rey  doud  takes  color  to  his  breast. 
And  all  the  wide  expanse  of  Ueayenis  decked 

With  isles  of  light,  and  paths  of  shiniog  rest 

Even  so  the  SUr  that  heralded  Christ's  birth 

Shall  gleam  among  us,  till  the  source  of  Light 
Shall  come  again  with  glory  to  the  Earth. 

And  bring  the  Eternal  dawn  that  knows  no  night 


Garibaldi  in  a  Hospital. — ^Mason  Jones,  describing  in  a  lecture  at 
Hull,  Eng.fSome  scences  he  had  witnessed  in  the  hospitals  of  Italy  last  year, 
thus  introduces  the  great  Italian  Patriot  Wairior: 

"I  went  through  one  of  these  hospitals  with  GhiribaldL  We  went 
from  bed  to  bed,  the  great  general  shaking  hands  and  giving  a  comforting 
word  to  every  one  of  the  poor  wounded  lying  in  it,  who  forgot  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in  beholding  their  noble  commander. 
In  one  of  the  wards  was  a  young  boy,  only  twelve  and  a  half  years  old, 
who  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg  while  fighting  in  the  very  front 
of  the  battle  of  Voltume.  He  had  partially  recovered,  and  when  tiiey  en* 
tered  was  busily  employed  polishing  a  sword.  Garibaldi  spoke  to  the  boy 
kindly,  and  then  took  him  into  his  arms,  and  pressed  him  fondly  to  his 
bosom,  and  then  they  wept  long  and  loudly  together.  We  next  entered 
another  ward,  in  which  was  a  young  Venetian,  Vie  son  of  a  nobleman,  who 
was  just  dying.  He  was  also  one  of  the  boys  who  had  fought  so  valiantly 
in  the  firont  of  the  battle  of  the  Voltumo.  He  had  received  four  wounds 
in  various  parts  of  his  body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  then  rapidly 
dying.  Garibaldi  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything  for  hioL  The  poor 
boy  looked  up  at  the  general,  and  gasped  in  piteous  tones,  *  Oh,  my  li^ 
loved  general,  my  darling  mother !  shall  I  never  see  you  more  P  Oh,  do 
not  forget  my  country !  Viva  Garibaldi  V    And  then  he  lay  back  and  died. 
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Garibaldi  itooped  dowiiy  and*  iakwg  the  dead  Vodjin  iusicams,  he  kissed 
it,  while  the  tears  flowed  plentifully  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  said,  'No,  no, 
no,  I  shall  not  forget,  then  turning  to  me  said.  Liberty  ianot  vorih  nteh 
aacrifices  as  these.  I  do  everything  in  my  potrer;  hvLi  I  cannot  do  all  that 
is  in  my  heart.'" 


INCREASE  OF  OUR  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  friends  of  freedom  hare  always  been  jealo«s  of  •standing  armies;  but 
we  fear  they  may  be  tempted,  under  the  pressure  of  our  present  dangers,  to 
make  such  additions  to  our  military  force  as  future  ages  will  deeply  de^ 
plore.  The  following  extracts  indicate  what  is  now  passing  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject : — 

"  A  despatch  from  Washington  says  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  to  establish  an  armv  and  a  navy  of  sufficient  force  to 
meet  such  emerc'encies  as  now  exist.  We  know  not  what  may  be  the  poli* 
cy  of  the  Republican  party  on  this  point,  but  the  disgraceful  eventa  of  the 
last  three  months  have  demonstrated  that  the  regular  forces  of  the  govern* 
ment  ought  to  be  largely  increased,  if  our  government  is  to  be  anything  be- 
jrond  a  mere  government  in  name.  Those  events  show  that  there  are  men 
in  the  United  States  who  can  be  restrained  from  lawless  deeds  only  by  the 
display  of  a  powerful  military  or  naval  force.  There  ought  to  be  added  ten 
thousand  men  to  the  army,  at  the  very  least ;  and  the  pay  of  the  men 
ahould  be  increased,  so  that  they  might  be  bound  to  the  nation  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  The  army  should  be  a  class  apart,  and  should 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  or  that  section  or  par^.  Measures  ought  to 
be  taken  to  get  nd  of  all  the  disaffected  men  in  both  services,  so  that  they 
might  be  purified  and  reconstructed,  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  be 
enlarged.  Sectionalism  has  now  become  so  strong  that  it  would  not  do  to 
employ  the  militia  of  one  class  of  States  to  enforce  the  plainest  laws  in 
other  States.  President  Washington  could  employ  Virginians  and  Mary- 
landers  to  enforce  a  law  of  the  Union  in  Pennsylvania,  but  any  such  •pro- 
ceeding now  would  be  sure  to  light  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  aver  the 
*  whole  South.  Were  a  militia  force  sent  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey to  act  in  Virginia,  no  matter  bow  proper  eoever  Its  action  mi^ht  be,'lbe 
tiouthem  States  would  all  rrush  .to  erms  to  >  eieot  its  extermination.  The 
.Border  States,  in  this  respect,  are  as  bad  as  Xhe  Cotton  States.  The  nnlf 
Doeasion  on  which  a  Northorn  fosce  would  be  Allowed  to  enter  the  .^outhi 
would  be  when  a.  slave  insuireetion  joa  a  hM^  scale  ahould  occur. 

From  this  state  of  thii^gs  it  follows,  that  the  military  force  of  .the  .nation 
^should  be  .composed- of  regular  troons  xmly,  mho  would  know  nothiiw  ^t 
any  state  or  section,  but  be  as  seaay  to  put  its, bayonets  into  robelMiis 
.Bouthrons  as  into  rebellious  Yankees.  The  navy,  should  be  correspomjyuQig- 
Jky  increased  with  the. army.  .Tiie  ^y  of  officers  ahould  be  increased, ..ea 
i  well. as  that  of  the  men ;  promotion*  should  be  made  more  rapid*  and  ..pen- 
.stone  should  be  conferred  on,soldiers  and  seamen  wiio  should  have  secved 
»A>long  time  with  credit.  We  have.  atarvM  both  services :  but  we  sn  aqw 
.bf^nning  to  discover  that  jthey,axe  mektl ;  4md  ;whati  is  useful  deaecres  ,4o 
,^  weU  paid."^iUw(o»  UrcmOer,  Feb.ll,  ld6l. 

We  devoutly  hope  that  tnoh  ideas  •  will  Asrer  .preitfiL  in  any -party  jimug 

-ws ;  tor  the  day  when  they  do,  will  4ate  thceom^  litimite  dawftfall  «f  .rar 
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'ftlM^goireraHlent.  It*WM<lfaiB«word  Unt  stabbed  iIm  HbertieB  of  Qrtece 
«nil  Rome ;  and,  if  «a^  in  the -tame  ws^  hereiit  will  in  time  prove  equal- 
ly fatal  to  ourselves. 

We  know  the  plea,  as  old  as  despotism.  We  shall  be  told  that  the 
laws  most  be  enforced,  the  authority  of  goverament  maintained,  and  that 
this  will  require  a  large,  permanent  increase  of  our  military  forces.  But 
the  theory  of  our  government  puts  ii  in  the  keeping  of  the  people,  and  the 
duly  valid,  or  plattsible  argument  for  an  active  militia,  is  its  alleged  neces- 
'•toy  on  emergencies  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  putting  down  mobs,  insnr- 
rection  and  rebeliidn.  If  the  people  cannot  be  entrusted  with  this  service, 
they  are  not  fit  for  self-government,  and  must  in  time  pass  under  some 
form  of  despotism,  as  a  refuge  from  the  evils  of  democracy.  If  we  must 
have  a  standing  army  to  execute  onr  laws,  the  sooner  we  exchange  our 
present  form  of  government  for  «  m6narchy  or  oligarchy,  the  better;  and, 
if  we  increase  our  military  establiffhrnent  in  the  way  proposed,  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  become  in  time  an  engine  of  oppression,  and  a  fruitful  source  «of 
eerruption  and  danger. 


How  TBE  BARlY  CairtstiAHS  REOAHDED  WAR.  — The  New  Testatneilt 
history  affords  but  little  information  respecting  the  influence  of  Christiani- 
ty in  the  army.  Mention  is  made  of  several*  pious  centurions,  but  nothing 
is  said  of  their  future  conduct.  If  they  continued  faithful  Christians,  they 
doubtless  quitted  the  army,  for  they  could  not  remain  in  it,  without  com* 
pljring  with  some  of  its  idolatrous  praetices,  as  well  as  renouncing  the 
peace  principles  of  the  gospel* 

That  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  believed  war  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, we  have  ample  testimony  both  from  their  friends  and  enemies.  Cel- 
Sus,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  his  attack  on  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  makes  it  a  charge  against  its  professors,  that  they  refused  io 
bear  arms  for  ike  rnKperer.  Gibbon: also 'says,  ''The  humble  Christiaits 
were  sent  into  the  world  as  eheep«moiig  wolves ;  and  since  they  were  not 
permitted  to  employ  force  even  in  the  defence  of  their  religion,  they  wotdd 
oe  still  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  tneir  fri- 
low-croatures  in  disputing  the  vain  privileges  or  the  sordid  possessions  of 
this  transitory  life.  They  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  in 
the  space  of  three  centuries  their  conduct  had  always  been  conformable  to 
their  principles." 

The  case  of  MareeUue-shows  what  was  the  pactiee  of  those  who  beoaose 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion,  while  serving  in  the  Roman  army.  He 
was  a  centurion,  and  threw  down  his  military  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion, 
declaring  tltij^  lit  cdvXd  no  longer  serve  in  the  army,  for  he  had  become  a 
-Ohristian*  For  this  testimony  to  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel,  he 
aoiered  martyrdom.  In  those  daTS  the  Christian  church  and  the  peaoe4«t- 
-any-price  party  were  identical.  ^  Ihere  have -been  those  in  all  ages  siaee, 
who  nave  received  the  peace  principles  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  who  have  believed  that  abstinence  from  war  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian.  And  such  having  been  the  effects  of  religion  in 
the  ranks  in  the  best  davs  of  the  church,  it  will  doubtless  have  tro^same 
influence  when  the  chtarcn  shall  come  out  of  the  wilderness. 
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HOPB  OF  OONTINTTED  PsACE  IN  EUROPE.— There  has  long  been  a  aettled 
expectation  of  general  war  on  the  Continent  in  the  opening  of  spring. 
We  have  been  slow  to  share  these  fears ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  in  an  able 
andyery  elaborate  article  from  the  pen  of  a  French  Deputy,  M.  GranierDe 
Cassagnac,  *'  that  peace  is  infinitely  more  probable  than  war.**  We  quota 
a  part  of  his  argument  for  this  belief : — 

"  Russia,*'  he  says,  "  is  emancipating  her  peasants,  constructing  railways, 
re-organizing  her  administration,  and  renewing  her  naval  stores.  England, 
overwhelmed  by  the  expenses  of  India,  disquieted  by  the  perturbation  whioh 
the  events  of  the  United  States  have  already  caused  in  her  finance  and 
commerce,  and  which  may  at  any  moment  occur  in  her  cotton  manufactures, 
has  in  no  respect  any  interest  direct  or  great  enough  to  accept  lighll^  con- 
flicts and  adventures  ;  and  already  important  sections  of  the  majority  in 
Parliament  make  economy  the  condition  of  according  their  support  to  the 
ministry.  Austria,  occupied  with  internal  ameliorations,  and  borne  down 
with  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  feudal  institutions,  and 
still  more  by  an  excessively  large  army,  sighs  for  the  repose  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  her  reforms  and  for  the  reduction  of  her  military  ex- 
penditure. France,  whose  finances  are  in  a  much  better  state,  and  mneh 
more  solidly  estabished,  has  only  just  opened  her  markets  to  the  raw  and 
manufactured  productions  of  England,  and  will  shortly  do  so  to  those  of 
Belgium.  In  presence  of  that  fiood  of  foreign  productions,  French  com- 
merce, in  order  to  maintain  itself  and  prosper,  nas  an  imperative  need  of 
capital  and  of  markets — two  things  which  war  takes  away.'* 


MiLiTABY  Effect  of  Secession. — We  see  all  over  our  land  the  influ- 
ence of  secession  in  rousing  a  war-spirit,  and  stimulating  preparations  for 
an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  a  state  of  things  full  of  both  political  and  moral 
dangers.  The  South  has  seemed  for  many  months  a  sort  of  general  camp, 
and  the  North  is  at  length  putting  its  militia  in  readiness  for  special  emer- 
gencies. The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  implements  of  war  is  pushed 
forward,  day  and  night,  often  with  two  sets  of  hands.  Strange  that  such 
a  people  should  at  such  a  period  be  wasting  its  time  and  resources  in  such 
preparations  for  mutual  mischief  and  slaughter. 


English  Liberality  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  —  la  our  last  Advocate 
we  quoted  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  London  Peace  Society,  last  Nov. 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  more  reliable  and  more  adequate  income  in 
prosecuting  their  work.  In  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  Feb.,  1861,  we  find 
that  these  subscriptions,  nearly  all  of  them  'permanent^  already  amount  to 
more  than  rwM  tkotuand  dollars.  Such  is  the  reliable  basis  on  which  our 
£nglish  co-workers  are  putting  our  cause  there,  and  thus  enabling  its  man- 
agers safely  to  plan  a  wider  and  more  effective  prosecution  of  tneir  work^ 
When  shall  we  see  the  like  among  ourselves  P  The  cause  of  Peace  origi- 
nated here  with  such  men  as  Worcester  and  Channing.  Shall  we  not  find 
their  mantle  resting  on  their  successors  in  the  present  generation  P 
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Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contiibators  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Libraiy  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 
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'o  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may  i 
think  best,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  qf  nation^  dis- 
putes. 

^^To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  u  occasionally  sent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 
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.  PKOOFS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  PEACE. 

America  has  led  the  world  in  two  of  its  grandest  movements  since 
time  began.  She  has  ezperimentallj  proved  that  an  enlightened  and 
religious  people  can  govern  themselves,  making  their  own  laws,  and 
appointing  their  own  men  to  execute  them.  And  she  has  shown,  that 
Reli j^on  needs  no  aid  from  the  State,  and  that  the  State  can  safely 
give  equal  protection  to  all  sects  and  parties  of  Christians.  Most  of  a. 
century  has  rolled  away  during  which  she  has  held  up,  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  these  sublime  truths.  The  full  effect  cannot  be  known. 
*  This  day  she  is  displaying  before  the  astonished  nations  another 
and  even  sublimer  lesson,  vis :  that  a  nation  may  be  dismembered  — 
revolutioniied,.  without  the  shefdding  of  blood.  For  months  we  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  while  business,  though  checked,  is 
not  stopped,  and  a  mighty  people  confine  themselves  to  arguments  and 
persuasion.  Never  before  has  a  nation  passed  peaceably  through  such 
a  struggle  of  conflicting  sentiments  and  interests.  Never  has  a  portion 
of  a  nation  given  such  provocations,  without  the  central  power  resort- 
ing to  military  measures. 

How  it  enobles  our  estimate  of  man  to  see  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  badgered  and  robbed  by  a  faction,  or  fraction  of  its  people,  and 
yet  remain  calm,  conciliatory,  kind.  Representatives  from  the  disturb- 
ed section  have  been  allowed  to  sit  in  the  national  councils,  and  utter 
provoking,  denunciatory   and  treasonable  sentiments,  avowing  them- 
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Bolves  ihe  while  to  be  foreigners,  and  irrevocably  disoonnccted  witL 
tbe  nation !  Commissioners  from  the  revolted  district  have  been 
allowed  to  visit  the  Capitol,  urge  their  ''claims"  upon  the  Chief 
Magistrate  in  person,  threaten  all  sorts  of  violence,  if  decisive  measures 
are  taken  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  return  to  their  homes  without 
arrest.    Never,  on  this  earth,  has  it  been  thus  before  I 

Let  what  may  happen,  a  new  lesson,  august  and  lovely,  has  been 
given  to  the  world.  Many  weeks  of  excitement  and  provocation  have 
glided  by ;  but  our  streets  exhibit  no  squads  of  recruits,  no  tocsin  calls 
our  free  men  to  arms.  Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  Pbacb 
CoMGBBSS  1  Day  by  day  is  considered  every  asserted  grievance,  and 
debated  every  proposed  remedy.  There  have  men  of  opposite  views 
given  each  other  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing,  and  at  length  united 
in  proposing  a  peaceful  settlement,  embracing  mutual  concessions. 

Whether  the  proposed  mode  of  settlement  be  good  or  bad,  sufficient 
or  insufficient,  the  glorious  truth  remains,  that  the  nation,  instead  of 
rushing  to  arms,  took  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  large  gain  is  secured, 
a  glorious  example  set.  The  public  ear  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
term,  "  Peace  Congress ; "  and  passion  has  had  time  to  subside.  But 
lately,  such  arbitrations  afier  fighting  have  been  always  resorted  to, 
and  commissioners  have  made  peace,  while  generals  could  not  Now, 
we  set  the  world  an  example  of  employing  peace  commissioners  be/on 
fighting.  Presently,  the  day  will  come  when  national  contentions,  like 
private  ones,  will  be  settled  ufMout  fighting  I  Henceforth  the  **  Peace 
Society  "  will  no  longer  be  graciously  let  alone  by  civil  and  religious 
magnates,  as  a  harmless  collection  of  kind-hearted  dreamers,  but  will 
stand  high  among  the  great  benevolent  institutions  which  aim  to  procure 
the  triumph  of  true  religion  in  the  earth. 

There  is  hope  now,  that  the  States  which  have  united  in  a  new  (  on- 
federaoy,  will  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  form  a  government  in  their 
own  way.  If  they  should  find  that  secession  was  a  grave  error,  and 
seek  to  return,  another  Feace  Congress  can  determine  whether  to  re^ 
unite  or  not,  and,  if  to  re-unite,  on  what  terms.  Our  children  will  be 
as  capable  of  making  wise  arrangements  as  we  are,  and  more  so,  as 
they  will  act  in  view  of  facts  and  events  which  we  now  cannot  foresee. 
Why  should  we  resort  to  brutality  and  blood,  forbidden  alike  by  Chris- 
tianity and  common  sense  ?  Why  attempt  to  force  a  unian,  and  thus 
withdrawing  the  noble  lesson  we  have  been  holding  forth,  make  our- 
selves both  abhorrent  and  ridiculous  t  We  may  ravage  the  Cotton 
Statjes,  and  leave  them  with  little  else  than  oiphans  and  widows,  mourn 
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ingOTet  btirnt  homea,  and  blackened  fields;  bat  will  this  make 
'•  Union  f  "  Will  this  remoye  any  grievance,  quiet  any  apprehension, 
or  settle  any  dispute  ?  Will  it  not  be  necessary,  after  inconceivable 
damage  on  both  sides,  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  have  another 
*' Peace  Congress"  F 

Let  every  child  in  America  pray  for  peace.  It  is  the  great  want ; 
and,  if  we  can  reach  the  end  of  these  difficulties  without  a  fierce,  pro- 
tracted war  among  ourselves,  we  shall  teach  a  lesson  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  whole  world,  the  lesson  that  there  is  no  real  need  of  war 
in  any  case. 


INCIDENTAL  BEAEINQS  OF  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  the  mass  of  Christians  practically 
ignore  the  claims  of  our  cause  to  their  active  support  Bight  or  wrong, 
the  fact  that  they  do  so,  is  undeniable ;  and  at  every  turn  do  we  meet 
it  as  a  quiet  but  very  effective  obstruction  to  our  progress.  They  all 
profess  to  be  friends  of  peace,  as  much  so  as  anybody,  but  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  anything  for  it.  If  we  ask  them  to  give  either  money  or 
labor,  to  preach  or  pray  on  its  behalf,  they  are  ready  with  some 
excuse  or  other  that  proves  how  little  they  know  or  care  about  it. 
They  seldom  betray  any  active  hostility — ^most  of  them  are  too  indiffer- 
ent for  that ;  but,  while  acknowledging  the  excellence  and  vast  im- 
portance of  our  object,  they  plead  either  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
special  efforts  for  its  accomplishment,  or  that  they  are  in  truth  labor- 
ing for  it  by  their  support  of  the  gospel  at  home,  and  its  spread  among 
the  heathen.  They  tell  us  they  are  now  doing  all  they  can  in  other 
and  more  effective  modes  of  usefulness,  from  which  they  cannot  with- 
draw to  spend  their  energies  or  funds  in  a  cause  from  which  so  much 
less  is  to  be  expected  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  mankind. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  calling  in  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
honestly  reason  in  this  way,  as  there  is  clearly  room  for  a  conscientious 
diversity  of  opinion  here ;  but  for  the  sake  of  all  the  great  enterprises 
in  which  Christians  of  different  denominations  are  engaged,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  world  to  God,  we  think 
they  ought  all  to  examine,  with  far  more  candor  and  care  than  they 
have  yet  done,  the  bearings  of  the  Peace  movement  upon  these  various 
enterprises  of  Christian  Benevolence  and  Reform.  They  form  perhaps 
the  chief  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  we  deem  it  wrong  for 
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those  embarked  in  them  to  oyerlook  what  is  so  esseBtial  as  Peace  con- 
fessedly is,  to  their  own  steady  progress,  and  their  final  oomplele 
triumph. 

The  subject  ha?  a  reach  too  vast  for  a  satisfactory  discussion  in  a 
single  article.  We  propose  calling  attention  to  it  ere  long  in  a  series 
of  articles,  designed  to  show  haw  important  and  inditpensabk  is  the 
came  ofPhace  to  the  iuocees  of  all  enterprises  of  Christian  BenepoUmce 
and  Reform.  We  fully  believe,  and  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  proTe, 
that  it  is  the  grand  pioneer  and  auxiliary  of  all  such  enterprises ;  that 
its  support,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  quite  essential  to  their  suecesa ; 
that  its  defeat,  or  only  partial  failure, 'must  put  them  all  back  on  the 
great  dial-plate  of  the  world's  progress ;  that  without  peace,  reviyals 
of  religion  must  cease,  and  the  yarious  enterprises  of  Christian  beneyo- 
lence,  as  well  as  those  of  reform,  will  all  be  arrested,  paralysed  or 
seriously  crippled.  Peace,  indeed,  is  the  grisat  desideratum  of  the  age 
and  the  world,  the  hinge  of  almost  ererything  good ;  and  in  no  otiier 
way  can  either  money,  labor,  or  influence  be  expended  to  better 
purpose  for  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  or  the  highest  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfiure  of  mankind,  than  in  a  wise,  zealous  support  of  this  cause. 

Glance  at  a  single  aspect  of  this  argument.  Forty-five  years  ago, 
the  friends  of  Peace  started  our  cause  in  this  country ;  and,  by  God*s 
blesdng  upon  perhaps  $100,000,  or  more,  spent  here  in  its  prosecution 
during  this  period,  there  has  been  formed  a  public  sentiment,  chiefly 
in  the  Free  States,  that  sufficed,  for  a  time  at  least  to  hold  us  back,  in 
the  face  of  a  most  provoking  rebellion,  from  the  nameless  evils  of  a 
civil  war.  It  was  a  deliverance  due  munly  to  the  influences  diflnsed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  by  our  cause.  Had  the  North  been  like  the 
South,  where  very  little  has  been  done  to  change  the  war  habits  of 
past  ages,  we  should  all  have  plunged  at  once  into  a  death-struggle 
from  which  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape  without  ages  of  strife 
and  blood-shed  whose  evils  no  imagination  oould  foresee  or  fully  conceive. 
Had  Christians  as  a  body  done  their  whole  duty  to  this  cause  from  its 
start;  had  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the  church  and  the  fireside,  the 
leading  influences  of  the  land,  rallied  all  along  to  its  steady,  resolute, 
untiring  support ;  had  there  been  spent  in  its  prosecution  only  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  money  and  moral  power  worse  than  wasted  alrea- 
dy in  the  rebellion  now  in  progress,  the  terrible  evils  now  upon  as 
would  never  have  come.  Could  such  a  result  have  been  readied,  what 
arithmetic  could  compute  its  importance  to  tiie  various  enterprises 
of  Christian  benevolence  and  reform,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  land,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world  ? 
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MR.  COAN'S  LETTER. 

O.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  Bee.  tfAm.  Peace  See. 

Mt  Dear  Brother  : — ^It  is  always  pleasant  to  remember  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  a  joyful  exercise.  It  is  Ood-like,  Christ-like,  heaven-like* 
It  calms  the  soul,  makes  it  reasonable,  prostrates  its  baser  passions, 
^xalts  the  good,  teaches  moderation,  forbearance,  forgiteness,  love.  It  is 
blessed  to  think  of**  the  Prince  of  Peac^\  to  set  him  always  before  us  . 
to  contemplate  his  gentleness,  his  meek  and  lowly  heart,  his  stainless 
life,  his  gracious  words — 'Learn  of  me;  take  my  yoke;  love  your 
enemies  ;  feed  them ;  bless  them ;  blessed  are  the  peace  makers — that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven/  Is  it  not  good  and 
comely  to  meditate  on  this  theme  P  Will  it  .not  transform  us,  making  us 
'*  peaceful,  gentle,  easy  to  be' entreated,  full  of  mercy,  having  compassion 
one  of  another,  piti^l,  kind,  forgiving  one  another  in  love,  even  as  Ooa 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us  P 

How  soon  we  catch  the  image  of  the  object  we  contemplate.  So  Christ's 
pure  and  peaceful  image,  by  a  steadfast  and  admiring  contemplation, 
becomes  ambrotyped  on  the  soul.  *'  We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory  as  by  the  spirit  of  God." 

What  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  all  Christians  should  be  disabused 
of  false  reasoning  and  false  principles  on  the  subject  of  war ;  that  they 
should  get  rid  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge ;  that  they  should 
understand  the  import  of  the  assertion — "  Venge&nce  is  mine  '*;  that  they 
should  have  confidence  in  the  protecting  power  of  goodnt  ss  and  love  ; 
that  they  should  dare  to  copy  the  example  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  "  Him  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  " ;  that  they  should 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  Him  who  said,  '  see  that  ye  resist  not  evil—put 
up  thy  sword — ^love  your  enemies — do  good  to  those  that  hate  you.'  Why 
is  it  that  these  simple,  sublime  and  heavenly  truths,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced as  they  are  by  the  life  and  death  of  their  Divine  Author,  should  be 
so  misinterpreted,  misunderstood,  misapplied  and  nutralized  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  professed  Christians  P  They  are  so  plain  that  a  child  may 
comprehend  them,  and  so  distinct  that  "  he  may  run  who  reads  them  " — 
and  the  way — '*  I  am  the  way  " — is  so  open  and  so  straight,  that  "  the 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein." 

But  the  whole  subject  has  become  mystified  by  sophistry,  complicated 
by  human  reasoning,  and  darkened  and  obscured  by  human  passions. 
Pride,  ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  cupidity,  fear,  contempt,  hatred,  revenge— 
these  are  some  of  the  elements  which  kindle  the  fires  of  war,  and  none  of 
them  are  from  above.  All  are  "  earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  So  long  as 
these  baleful  fires  bum  only  outside  of  the  church,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
holy  martyrs  would  soon  quench  them.    Our  chief  danger  is  when  our 
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Zion  is  in  conflagration — when  "  our  holj  and  our  beautiful  house  **  is 
burning — ^when  the  citadel  of  our  strength,  our  tower  of  safety,  it  in 
flames,  then  it  is  that  we  have  no  refuge,  no  shelter,  no  asylum — ^no  sacred 
sanctuary  where  the  wings  of  the  Eternal  coyer  us;  no  peaceful  port 
of  observation  where  we  may  survey  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  blood  with 
pity  and  suppli<^tion ;  and  no  holy  watch-tower  where  we  may  receive  the 
bread  at  God's  lips,  and  send  out  notes  of  reproof  and  warning  from  him. 
We  mingle  in  the  strife,  we  are  lost  in  its  smoke,  we  are  silenced  by  its 
roar,  we  fall  in  its  ruins,  we  welter  in  its  carnage,  we  die  by  the  weapons 
*  we  wield,  and  thus  the  unheeded  warning  is  verified,  "He  that  killeth 
with  the  sword,  must  be  killed  with  the  sword." 

Am  I  right  in  my  reflections  P  Surely  my  faiih  can  take  no  other  view 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord.  And  why  not  venture  in  his  foot* 
steps  P  Why  not  take  the  path  he  took  P  Why  not  feel,  and  speak,  and 
act  like  him  P  If  we  bear  his  name,  why  not  bear  his  image  ?  Why  do 
what  he  would  not  do,  and  what  he  would  not  allow  his  first  disciples  to 
do  P  Surely  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master ;  and  if  the  "  Master  of 
the  house  "  could  endure  the  insult  to  be  called  "  Beelzebub,"  why  may 
not  *'  those  of  his  household "  be  a  little  patient  under  indignities  and 
wrong  P 

This  is  the  way  my  mind  reasons  ;  and  to  me  it  looks  like  the  gospel 
of  Christ;  and  never,  net>^  can  the  horrors  of  war  cease  or  die  put  of 
the  world  until  Christians  come  out  and  put  off  their  "  garments  rolled  in 
blood,"  and  clothe  themselves  in  the  pure  and  peaceful  robes  of  Christ. 
Then  will  Zion  arise  and  shine ;  then  will  she  be  the  light  of  the  world,  a 
city  on  a  hill ;  then  will  her  light  break  forth  as  the  morning.  She  will  b« 
beautiful  as  Tirza,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  With  her  gpiriivud  panoply  she  will 
conquer  the  earth,  and  inherit  all  nations. 

Peace  principles  make  slower  progress  than  we  desire,  and  yet  they  do 
make  progress.  Wars  grow  briefer,  and  less  ferocious,  and  God  seems  to 
be  overruling  the  conflicts  of  nations  so  as  to  further  the  great  end  in 
man,  viz  :  to  fill  the  earth  with  peace  and  joy.  Would  every  Christian  at 
once  abandon  all  participation  in  war,  and  give  his  decided  testimony  on 
the  side  of  peace,  there  never,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  another  battle 
fought  in  Christendom.  The  thing  would  be  morally  impossible.  And 
if  this  be  true,  what  amazing  responsibility  rests  on  the  disciples  of  Christ* 
Would  that  the  church  knew  her  weapons,  her  p>)wer,  her  privilege,  her 
time,  her  duty. 

Butwe  must  toai^,  not  in  silenf^e  and  inactivity,  but  in  meek,  patient 
and  believing  activity.  We  must  live  and  die  in  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
strife ;  but  our  descendants  will  live  in  a  world  of  peace  where  war  is 
unknown,  and  its  diabolical  art  untaught  And  may  we  not  from  the 
peaceful  hills  of  heaven,  look  down  on  a  world  cleansed  from  blood,  and 
redeemed  from  every  curse  P    God  grant  it. 
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In  our  Annual  Convention  of  native  church  officen  we  appropriated  fifty 
dollars  to  the  Am.  Peace  Society,  for  which  see  enclosed  order  on  Henry 
Hill,  Esq.,  Boston.  We  desired  to  send  you  more  ;  but  as  we  have  the 
Marquesas  Mission  on  our  hands,  beside  other  objects  of  care,  we  could  not 
well  go  higher  now.  This  church  has  just  given  $100  to  support 
our  native  missionaries  in  the  Pacific,  besides  (400  for  other  ob* 
jects  which  call  on  our  benevolence.  You  will  accept  the  mite  we  send 
with  the  assurances  of  our  warm  sympathies,  and  continued  prayers  for  the 
blessed  cause  of  peace ;  and  may  the  God  of  love  and  peace  bruise  Satan 
under  your  feet  shortly. 

And  believe  me  as  ever,  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 
ffUo,  Hatoaii,  Jan.  16, 1861.  T.  Coan. 


GLIMPSE  OF  A  BATTLE. 

FROM  ADDBE88  OF  HON.  J08IAH  QUINCY,  BEFORE  MASS.  PEACE    80CIETT, 

1820. 

Science  and  revelation  concur  in  teaching  that  this  ball  of  earth  which 
man  inhabits,  is  not  the  only  world  ;  that  millions  of  globes,  like  ours, 
roll  in  the  immensity  of  space.  There  doubtless  dwell  other  moral  and 
intellectual  natures,  angelic  spirits,  passing  what  man  calls  time,  in  one 
untired  pursuit  of  truth  and  auty,  still  seeKing,  still  exploring,  ever  satir  • 
fving,  never  satiating,  the  ethereal,  moral,  intellectual  thirst,  whose 
aeliffhtf'jl  task  it  is,  as  it  should  be  ours,  to  learn  the  will  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  to  seek  the  good  which  to  that  end  he  hides,  and  finding,  to 
admire,  adore,  and  praise, '  him  first,  him  last,  him  midst  and  without 
end.' 

Imagine  one  of  these  celestial  spirits,  bent  on  this  great  purpose, 
descending  upon  our  globe,  and  led,  by  chance,  to  an  European  plain  at 
the  point  of  some  great  battle,  on  which  to  human  eye,  reckless  and  blind 
to  overruling  heaven,  the  fate  of  states  and  empires  is  suspended.  On  a 
sudden,  the  field  of  combat  opens  on  his  astonished  vision.  It  is  a  field 
ifrhich  men  call  ^' glorious."  A  hundred  thousand  warriors  stand  in  op- 
posed ranks.  Light  gleams  on  thehr  burnished  steel.  Their  plumes  and 
Danners  wave.  Hill  echoes  to  hill  the  noise  of  moving  rank  and  squadron, 
the  neigh  and  tramp  of  steeds,  the  trumpet,  drum  and  bugle  call.  There 
is  a  momentary  pause.  A  silenca  like  that  which  precedes  the  fall  of  the 
thunderbolt,  like  that  awful  stillness  which  is  precursor  to  the  desolating 
rage  of  the  whirlwind.  In  an  instant  flash  succeeding  flash,  pours  columns 
of  smoke  alon^  the  plain.  The  iron  tempest  sweeps,  heaping  man,  horse, 
and  car  in  undistinguished  ruin.  In  shouts  of  running  hosts,  in  shock  of 
breasting  steeds,  in  peals  of  musketry,  in  artillery's  roar,  in  sabres'  clash, 
in  thick  and  gathering  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  all  human  eye,  and  ear, 
and  sense  are  lost.  Man  sees  not  but  the  sign  of  onset.  Man  hears  not 
but  the  cry  of  *  onward.* 

Not  so  the  celestial  stranger.  His  spiritual  eve,  unobscured  by  artificial 
night,  his  spiritual  ear  unaffected  by  mechanic  noise,  witnesc  the  real 
scene,  naked  in  all  its  d'uel  horrors.  He  Bees  lopped  and  bleeding  lim'bs 
scattered ;  gashed,  dismembered  trunks  outspread,  gore-clotted,  lifeless ; 
brains  bursting  from  crushed  sculls ;  blood  gushing  from  sabred  necks  ; 
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ftevered  heads,  whose  mouths  matter  nge  amidst  the  palsying  of  the  last 
agony.  He  hears  the  mingled  cry  of  anguish  and  despair  issuing  from  m 
thousand  bosoms  in  which  a  thousand  bayonets  turn;  the  conTulshre 
scream  of  anguish  from  heaps  of  mangled,  half-expiring  yictims,  over 
whom  the  heaxy  ariillery  wheels  lumber  and  crust  into  one  mass,  bone, 
and  muscle,  and  sinew ;  while  the  fetlock  of  the  war-horse  dripe  with 
blood,  starting  from  the  last  palpitation  of  the  burst  heart,  on  which  his 
hoofpiTOts. 

,  *'  This  is  not  earth,"  would  not  such  a  celestial  stranger  exclaim,  "  this 
is  not  earth,  this  is  hell?  This  is  not  man,  but  demon  tormenting  demon." 
Thus  exclaiming,  would  not  he  speed  away  to  the  skies  ?  His  immortal 
nature  unable  to  endure  the  folly,  the  crime  and  the  madness  of  man. 

If  in  this  description  there  be  nothing  forced,  and  nothing  exaggerated ; 
if  all  great  battles  exhibit  scenes  like  these,  only  multiplied  ten  tliousand 
times,  in  e^rery  awful  form,  in  every  cruel  feature,  in  every  heart-rending 
circumstance,  will  society  in  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement endure  their  recurrence?  As  lieht  penetrates  the  mass,  and 
power  with  light,  and  purity  with  power,  will  men  in  any  country  consent 
to  entrust  their  peace  and  rights  to  a  soldiery  like  that  of  Europe, 
described  as  a  *^  needy,  sensual,  vicious  cast,  reckless  of  God  and  man,  and 
mindful  only  of  their  ofl&^er  P" 

**  Revolutions  go  not  backward."  Neither  does  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress  of  the  multitude.  Light  is  shining  where  once  there  was 
darkness,  and  is  penetrating  and  purifying  the  once  corrupt  and  enslaved 
portions  of  our  species.  It  may  occasionally,  and  for  a  season,  be  ob- 
scured, or  seem  retrograde ;  but  light,  moral  and  intellectual,  shall  con- 
tinue to  ascend  to  the  zenith,  untQ  that  which  is  now  dark,  shall  be  in 
day,  and  much  of  that  earthly  crust  which  still  adheires  to  man,  shall  fall 
and  crumble  away  as  his  nature  becomes  elevated. 

With  this  progress,  it  needs  no  aid  from  prophecy,  none  from  reveUtion, 
to  foretell  that  war,  the  greatest  yet  remaining  curse  and  shame  of  our 
race,  shall  retire  to  the  same  cave,  where  *'  Pope  and  Pagan  "  have  re- 
tired, to  be  remembered  only,  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  disgust  and 
wonder,  like  the  war-feast  of  the  savaee,  like  the  pledge  of  revense  in  the 
scull-bowl  of  Odin,  like  the  murder  of  helots  in  Greece,  and  of  ^diators 
in  Rome,  like  the  witch-burnings,  the  Smithfield  fires,  and  St.  Bartholomew 
massacres  of  modern  times. 


DuBLUNG. — Trarelling  in  a  stage  coach,  Professor  V got  into 

an  argument  with  a  fellow  traveller  about  duelling,  the  necessity  of 
which  the  Professor  strenuously  denied.  The  other  stoutly  maintained 
it,  and  insisted  that  there  were  many  oases  whioh  could  be  decided 
only  by  a  duel.  "  I  deny  that,"  said  the  Professor.  *'  Poh  I"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  "  it  is  quite  clear.  Why,  what  else  can  jon  do  ? 
Here  are  you  and  I  talking  together ;  and  suppose  we  get  into  a  warm 
argument,  and  I  say  to  you,  '  you  lie  V  what  can  you  do  then  P  Ton 
must  fight  me — there's  no  other  remedy."  ".I  deny  it,"  replied  the 
Professor,  with  provoking  coolness.  **  Well,  but  what  can  you  do  ?" 
*' Why/' he  again  replied,  **if  you  say 'to  me,  *  you  lie  1'  I  should 
say,  prove  it.  If  you  do  prove  it,  1  do  lie ;  if  you  dmCi  prove  it,  it's 
«r<m  Uiat  lie.    And  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter.' " 
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THE  VULTUKE'S  LECTURE  TO  HER  CHtLDREN. 

Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  animals  which  we  commonly 
consider  as  mute,  have  the  power  of  imparting  their  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other. That  they  can  express  general  sensations  is  very  certain ;  every 
being  that  can  utter  sounds,  has  a  different  voice  for  pleasure  and  for 
pain.  The  hound  informs  hi^  fellows  when  he  scents  his  game ;  the  hen 
calls  her  chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drives  them  from  danger 
by  her  scream.  Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes ;  thev  have 
indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  almost  sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  a  life  which  is  reflated  by  instinct,  and  admits  little 
change  or  improvement.  To  the  cries  of  birds,  curiosity  or  superstition 
has  been  always  attentive ;  many  have  studied  the  language  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  understood  it. 

A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  in  the  forests,  enabled  him* 
•elf  to  understand  the  voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  great  confi- 
dence a  story,  of  which  the  credibility  is  left  to  be  considered  by  the 
learned.  "  As  I  was  sitting,"  said  he,  **  within  a  hollow  rock,  and  watch- 
ing my  sheep  that  fed  in  the  valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  interchangeably 
crying  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Both  voices  were  earnest  and  deliber- 
ate. My  curiosity  prevailed  over  my  care  of  the  flock.  I  climbed  slowly 
and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  concealed  among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a 
cavity  where  I  might  sit  and  listen  without  suffering  or  giving  disturbance. 
I  soon  perceived  that  my  labor  would  be  well  repaid ;  for  an  old  vulture 
was  sitting  on  a  naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her,  whom  she 
was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vulture's  life,  and  preparing  by  the  last 
lecture  for  their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

'  My  children,'  said  the  old  vulture,  *  you  will  the  less  want  my  instruc- 
tions, because  you  have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes  ;  you  have  seen 
me  snatch  from  the  farm  the  household  fowl ;  you  have  seen  me  seize  the 
leveret  in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  ih  the  pasture  ;  you  know  how  to  fix  your 
talons,  and  how  to  balance  your  fiight  when  you  are  laden  with  your  prey. 
But  remember  the  taste  of  more  delicious  food ;  I  have  often  regalea  you 
with  the  flesh  of  man.' 

*  Tell  us,'  said  the  young  vultures,  *  where  man  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  may  be  known,  fiis  flesh  is  surely  the  natural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why 
have  you  never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the  nest  P'  *  He  is  too 
bulky,'  said  the  mother.  *  When  we  find  a  man,  we  can  only  tear  away 
bis  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.'  '  Since  man  is  so  big,' 
said  the  young  ones, '  how  do  you  kill  him  ?  You  are  afraid  of  the  woLf 
and  of  the  bear ;  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior  to  man  P  Is  man 
isore  defenceless  than  a  sheep  P' 

*  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man,'  returned  the  mother  ;  'and  I  am 
sometimes  in  doubt  whether  we  haw  the  subtlety ;  and  the  vultures  would 
seldom  feed  upon  his  flesh  had  not  nature  devoted  him  to  our  uses,  in- 
fused into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I  have  never  observed  in  any 
other  being  that  feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet 
and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,|and  fill  the  air  with  fire.  When  you  hear 
noise,  and  see'fire  with  flashes  along  the  ground,  hasten  to  the  place  with 
your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  are  surely  destroying  one  another ;  you  will 
then  find  the  ground  smoking  with  blood,  and  covered  with  carcasses,  of 
which  many  are  dismembered  and  mangled  for  the  convenience  of  the 
vulture.' 

'  But  when  they  have  killed  their  prey/  said  the  pnpil,  <  why  do  they 
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not  eat  it  P    When  the  volf  has  hilled  a  sheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture 
to  touch  it  till  he  is  satisfied  himself.    Is  not  man  another  kind  of  wolf?' 

*  Man/  said  the  mother, '  is  the  only  heast  who  kills  that  which  he  does 
not  devour,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a  henefactor  to  our 
species.'  '  If  men  kill  our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way/  said  the  young  one, 
'  what  need  have  we  of  lahoring  for  ourselves  ?' 

'  Because  man  will,  sometimes,'  replied  the  mother,  'remain  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you  when  you  are  to  watch  his 
motions.  When  you  see  men  in  great  numhers  moving  close  together, 
like  a  flock  of  storks,  you  may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that 
you  will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.' 

*  But  still,'  said  the  young  one, '  I  would  gladly  know  the  reason  of  this 
mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never  kill  what  I  could  not  eat.'  *  My  child/ 
said  the  mother, '  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  though  I  am 
reckoned  the  most  subtle  bird  of  the  mountain.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  SBrie  of  an  old  vulture,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
Carpathian  rocks  ;  he  had  made  many  observations ;  he  knew  the  places 
that  afi'orded  prey  round  his  habitation,  as  far  in  every  direction  as  the 
strongest  wing  can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  summer  sun ; 
he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the  entraUs  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that 
men  had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  being  really  vegetables  with  a 
power  of  motion ;  and  that,  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  together 
oy  the  storm  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by 
some  unaccountable  power  driven  one  against  another,  till  they  lose  their 
motion  that  vultures  may  be  fed.  Others  think  they  have  observed  some- 
thing of  contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischievous  beinj^ ;  and 
those  that  hover  more  closely  round  them,  pretend  that  there  is  in  every 
herd  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and  seems  to  be  more  eminently 
delighted  with  a  wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to  such  a 
pre-eminence,  we  know  not ;  he  is  seldom  the  biggest  or  the  swiftest ;  but 
ne  shows,  by  his  eagerness  and  diligence,  that  he  is,  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  a  friend  to  me  vultures. — Johnson's  Rambler, 


Courts  Martial. — When  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war,  more  yeteran 
troops  and  more  regular  discipline  were  esteemed  to  be  necessary,  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  mere  militia.  And  therefore  at  such  times  more 
rigorous  methods  were  put  in  use  for  the  raising  of  armies,  and  the  due 
r^ulation  and  discipline  of  the  soldiery,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  temporary  excrescences  bred  out  of  the  distemper  of  the  state,  and 
not  as  any  part  of  the  permanent  and  perpetual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
For  martial  law,  which  is  huiU  upon  no  settled  principles,  but  is  entirdg 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observed,  in  truth  and 
reality  no  law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  a  law .  The 
necessity  of  order  and  discipline  in  an  army  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
give  it  countenance ;  and  therefore  U  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of 
peace,  ^hen  the  king's  courts  are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Wherefore  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
being  condemned  at  Pontefract,  15  Edward  II,  by  metrticU  law,  his  attain- 
der UHU  reversed,  1  Edward  III,  because  it  was  done  in  fime  of  peaee^ 
And  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  a  lieutenant,  or  other,  that  hath  commission  of 
martial  authority,  doth  in  time  of  peace,  hang  or  otherwise  execute  any 
man  by  color  of  martial  law,  this  is  murder  ;  for  it  is  against  magna  carta. 
The  petition  of  right,  moreover,  enacts,  that  no  commission  shall  issue  to 
proceed  within  this  land  according  to  martial  law. — Blaekstone. 
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ALGERNON  SIDNEY  ON  ENGLAND'S  CIVIL  WAKS. 

William  the  Norman  was  no  sooner  dead,  but  the  nation  was  rent  in 
pieces  bv  his  son  Robert  contesting  with  his  younger  sons,  William  and 
Henry,  tor  the  crown.  They  being  all  dead,  and  their  sons,  the  like  hap- 
pens between  Stephen  and  Maud.  Henry  IL  was  made  king  to  terminate 
all  disputes ;  but  it  proved  a  fruitless  expedient.  Such  as  were  more  scan- 
dalous, and  not  less  dangerous,  did  soon  arise  between  him  and  his  sons, 
who,  besides  the  evils  brought  upon  the  nation,  vexed  him  to  death  by 
their  rebellion. 

The  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  HI.  were  yet  more  tempestuous.  Ed- 
ward ll.*s  lewd,  foolish,  infamous  and  detestable  government  ended  in 
his  deposition  and  death,  to  which  he  was  brought  by  his  wife  and  son. 
Edward  III.  employed  his  own  and  his  subjects'  valour  against  the  French 
and  Scots  ;  but,  whilst  the  foundations  were  out  of  order,  the  nation  could 
never  receive  any  advantage  by  their  victories.  All  was  calculated  for  the 
glory,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  one  man.  He  being  dead,  all  that 
the  English  held  in  Scotland  and  m  France,  was  lost  through  the  baseness 
of  his  successor,  with  more  blood  than  it  had  been  gained ;  and  the  civil 
wars  raised  by  his  wickedness  and  madness,  ended  as  those  of  Edward  hiid 
done. 

The  peace  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  was  interrupted  by  dangerous  civil  wars ; 
and  the  victory  obtained  at  Shrewsbury  had  not  perhaps  secured  him  on 
the  throne,  if  his  death  had  not  prevented  new'  troubles.  Henry  V.  ac- 
quired such  reputation  by  his  virtue  and  victories  that  none  dared  to  invade 
the  crown  during  his  life;  but  immediately  after  his  death,  the  storms  pre- 
pared against  his  family,  broke  out  with  the  utmost  violence.  His  son*s 
weakness  encouraged  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  to  set  up  a  new  title,  which 

E reduced  such  mischief  as  hardly  any  people  has  suffered,  unless  upon 
ke  occasion ;  for  besides  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  arms,  the  devastation 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  loss  of  all  that  our  kings  had 
inherited  in  France,  or  gained  by  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  four-score 

Srinoes  of  the  blood,  as  Philip  de  Colnines  calls  them,  died  in  battle,  or  un- 
er  the  hand  of  the  hangman.  Many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  others  lost  their  most  eminent  men.  Three  kings,  and  two 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown,  were  murdered,  and  the  nation  brought 
to  that  shameful  exigence  to  set  up  a  young  man  to  reign  over  them  who 
had  no  better  cover  for  his  sordid  extraction  than  a  Welsh  pedigree,  that 
might  show  how  a  tailor  was  descended  from  Prince  Arthur,  Cadwallader, 
and  Brutus.  But  the  wounds  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  healed  with 
such  a  plaister.  He  could  not  rely  upon  a  title  made  up  of  such  stuff,  and 
patched  with  a  marriage  to  a  princess  of  a  very  questionable  birth.  His 
own  meanness  inclined  him  to  hate  the  nobility ;  and,  thinking  it  to  be  as 
easy  for  them  to  take  the  crown  from  him  as  to  give  it  him,  ne  industri- 
ously applied  himself  to  glean  up  the  remainders  of  the  house  of  York, 
from  whence  a  competitor  might  arise,'  and  by  all  means  to  crush  those 
who  were  most  able  to  oppose  him.  This  exceedingly  weakened  the  nobil- 
ity, who  held  the  balance  between  him  and  the  Commons,  and  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  dissolution  of  our  ancient  government ;  but  he  was 
so  far  from  settling  the  kingdom  in  peace,  that  such  rascals  as  Perkin 
Warbeck  and  Simnel  were  able  to  disturb  it. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  turbulent  and  bloody ;  that  of  Mar)  was 
furious,  and  such  as  had  brought  into  subjection  to  the  most  powerful, 
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proud  and  cruel  nation  at  that  time  in  the  world,  if  Qod'had  not  wonder- 
fully protected  U8.  Nay,  Edward  VL  and  Queen  Elixabeth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  natural  excellence  of  their  dispositions,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  matters  of  religion,  were  forced  by  that  which  men  call  "  jealoui^ 
of  state,"  to  foul  their  hands  so  often  with  illuatrioas  blood,  that  if  their 
reigns  deserve  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  most  gentle  of  nrionarchiea, 
they  were  more  heavy  than  the  government  of  any  commonwealth  in  time 
of  peace;  and  yet  their  lives  were  never  secure  against  such  as  conspired 
against  Uiem  upon  die  account  of  title. 


WEAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

BT  CHARLEB  XACKAT. 

What  might  be  done,  if  men  were  wise. 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  thev  unite 

In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  for  one  another  ? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kindness. 

And  knowledge  pour, 

Prom  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  Uindneas. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime,  might  die  togeUier ; 

And  wine  and  corn, 

To  each  man  bom, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  sunny  weather* 

Whtft  might  be  done !    This  might  be  done  f 
And  more  than  this  my  suffering  brother — 

More  than  the  tongue 

Ever  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise,  and  loved  each  other. 


Freedom  kot  bt  Force. — ^It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  the  question  of 
obtaining  amelioration,  of  winning  freedom,  by  physical  force,  was  mooted 
in  England.  Let  the  student  of  its  history  say  at  what  age,  under  what 
sovereign,  amid  what  arrangement  of  external  circumstances,  freedom  in 
England  has  ever  been  won^  merelv  by  the  exercise  of  physical  force. 
There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind.  The  same  unvarying  taie  is  told  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  first  to  last,  from  Cade  and  Tyler  to  Frost 
and  Williams.  They  all  bear  one*  self-same  testimony ;  they  all  tell  its 
that  the  intellectual  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  phvsiciu  s  that  freedom  of 
institutions,  and,  above  all,  freedom  of  mind,  are  things  to  be  wrought  out 
by  a  different  process  i  that  there  is  no  safety  in  battles  won,  or  in  armiet 
sustained,  unless  the  mind  and  morale  of  a  nadon  go  along  with  them  in 
the  struggle ;  and  that  by  peaceful  means  alone  has  any  advantage  ever 
been  gamed  that  has  proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

There  was  no  real  exception  to  uis  in  the  eivU  wars  in  the  time  of 
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Charles  I.  The  Puritan  anny  preTatled ;  the  sorereign  was  brought  to 
the  block,  the  Protectorship  established ;  but  it  was  not  a  real  Common- 
wealthy  and  all  the  advantage  that  had  been  gained  passed  away  like  the 
dry  leaves  of  autumn  when  driven  along  by  the  breese*  Scarcely  a  trace 
was  left  behind;  and  for  this  reason,  that  how  much  soever  those  who  were 
victors  in  that  contest  might  have  had  right,  truth,  and  justice  on  their 
side,  they  yet  were  anticipating  the  time  when  knowledge  and  opinion 
would  have  backed  the  change.  I'hey  were  in  a  state  of  things  which 
made  them  rest  upon  violence ;  uid  the  success  which  that  violence  gave 
them  faded  away,  and  left  them  forlorn  and  dejected )  and  the  world  had  to 
begin  over  again,  and  by  another  process,  that  which  they  had  endeavored 
to  ^ain  by  their  sudden  irruption  upon  the  ancient  state  of  things,  and 
which  they  thought  to  conquer  only  because  they  were  ''  Ironsides,"  and 
knew  how  to  wield  their  swords  as  well  as  their  Bible.  They  add  to  the 
monitions  which  all  other  records  furnish,  and  assure  us,  that  in  the  action 
upon  public  opinion,  in  the  resolve  rather  to  endure  martyrdom  than  to 
perpetrate  ageression  ^in  the  formation  of  our  own  characters  for  the  pos- 
session and  the  exercise  of  intellectual  as  well  as  political  liberty,  ana  in 
the  making  our  bond  of  union  a  peaceful,  an  intellectual,  and  a  moral  one« 
in  this  is  our  security ;  in  this  is  the  pledge  of  a  success,  which,  as  its  rests 
not  on  the  bayonet,  the  sword,  or  the  cannon,  so  neither  by  the  bayonet, 
the  sword,  nor  the  cannon  can  it  be  put  down,  or  torn  away  from  the  peo- 
ple who  have  once  in  their  enlightened  mood  made  it  their  own  posses- 
sion.— W,  •/•  Fox*. 


WHAT  IS  STILL  LEFT  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Of  the  fourteen  sermons  preached  on  the  late  Fast  Day  in  Boston  and 

its  immediate  vicinity,  and  reported  more  or  less  fully  in  the  Boeton 

IraveUeTf  we  select  some  extracts  from  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Roxbary, 

which  can  not  fail  to  interest  all  right-thinking  men,  as  striking  the  true 

key-note  of  the  times  : — 

The  question  is,  what  is  left?  What  of  hope,  what  of  duty^  what  of 
nationalitv,  what  means  of  civil  and  social  well-being?  What  remains 
we  should  inquire,  and  strengthen  that,  and  build  upon  that,  in  faith,  and 
patience,  and  patriotic  determination* 

1.  There  remains  then,  first,  the  hope,  however  faint  you  may  think  it, 
— the  hope,  not  yet  given  up,  that  the  breach  may  be  healed,  the  seceders 
return,  and  the  old  harmony,  or  something  better  than  that,  be  restored. 
Public  men,  and  the''  press,  seem  to  cling  to  this  hope.  God  grant  the 
prophecy  may  prove  true !  say  I,  and  most  of  you  will  say ;  but  not  with 
overmuch  confidence.  It  can  only  eome  to  pass  through  great  suffering 
and  humiliation  in  one  section  or  another.  It  is  hard  reuniting  such  a 
bond,  thus  broken,  so  as  to  give  us  back  the  country  that  we  had,  or 
thought  that  we  had. 

2.  And  if  this  best  and  first  hope  must  faO,  still  the  question  recurs, 
what  remains  ?  There  remains,  secondly,  the  bulk  of  the  old  nation — 
twenty-seven  States  out  of  the  thirty-four,  a  country  of  vast  extent  and  of 
a  vast  population ;  only  two  or  three  millions  of  free  citixens  gone,  their 
places  to  oe  made  good  by  the  natund  growth  of  the  population  long 
oefore  another  census  is  taken.  Boundaries  as  they  are  to-day,  keep  them 
fixed  and  perpetual ;  and  what  is  lost  wiU  hardly  be  missed  in  the  estimate 
of  numbers,  of  power,  or  of  resources. 
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Would  that  we  could  be  sure  the  houudaries  will  remain  as  thej  now 
are ;  but  they  are  insecure.  As  many  more  etatee  are  in  suspense,  doubt- 
ing whether  to  stay  or  go,  with  strong  proclivities  towards  going.  And  it 
teems  but  too  probable  that  they  will  remain  only  upon  such  conditions, 
if  at  all,  as  cannot  be  granted  without  making  their  adhesion  a  worse 
calamity  than  their  secession ;  for,  even  if  eyerything  be  granted  that 
they  can  ask  on  the  question  of  slavery,  chey  will  only  stay  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  may  go  when  they  please,  that  they  are  not  bound 
for  a  moment  by  any  mutual  obligations.  They  will  stay  only  so  long  as 
they  can  have  their  own  way,  elect  their  men,  and  carry  their  measures  ; 
they  will  go  whenever  they  get  out-voted  in  anything.  When  their  candi* 
date  is  not  chosen,  their  favorite  policy  not  adopted,  they  will  hold  up 
their  ^^reatening  finger,  and  prepare  to  ^ o;  and  the  other  States  through  a 
majority,  must  si  ways  waive  their  principles  and  their  rights,  in  order  to 
avert  the  prospect  of  a  new  breach,  a  new  convulsion,  a  new  panic,  and  a 
new  ruin  to  commerce  and  industry.  If  they  remain  upon  such  terms, 
with  such  an  understanding,  it  is  but  a  hollow  truce  and  a  transient  peace 
they  give  us  |  a  government  without  power  or  credit ;  a  republic  without 
all  republican  principle  $  a  nominal  union,  with  a  match  always  in  hand  to 
fire  it. 

But  still  the  question  recurs,  what  remains  P  What  remains  to  possess, 
or  to  do,  or  to  hope,  after  all  that  P  This  is  forever  the  question  for  the 
brave  and  the  manly  heart  of  the  people  to  turn  to  and  to  ponder — not 
what  we  have  lost,  but  what  remains.  We  must  choke  down  our  grief, 
brush  away  our  tears,  and  not  go  maundering,  in  broken-hearted  despair, 
over  the  sad  remembrances  of  an  irrecoverable  past,  whose  glory  is  de- 
parted, but  look  around  to  see  what  remains.  If  the  land  below  the  Ohio 
and  the  Potomac  shall  become  foreign,  what  remains  P 

3.  There  remains,  thirdly,  a  country  the  largest  in  the  world,  I  suppose, 
except  perhaps  Russia,  stretching  from  the  ^tlantio  to  the  Pacinc;  a 
country  with  two  oceans,  with  rivers  and  lakes,  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
resources  hardly  yet  beffun  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  a  population  of  twenty 
millions,  with  room  and  opportunity  to  multiply  that  number  twenty-fold ; 
a  people  composed  of  various  races,  and  those  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
all  of  good  olood,  and  the  better  for  mixing — Saxon,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Scandinavian — ^inured  to  all  pursuits  of  industry,  trained  to  all  knowledge. 
A  country  surely  this  is  of  magnificent  capabilities ;  and,  freed  from  that 
element  of  slavery  which  \i9M  proved  so  oisturbing  a  one,  accustomed  to 
the  republican  system,  to  the  rule  of  the  majority,  a  country  strong  enough 
to  maintain  order  at  home  and  command  respect  abroad ;  with  a  climate 
favorable  to  physical  strength,  to  industrious  nabits  and  to  mental  devel- 
opment.   That  is  what  remains. 

It  has  been  our  pride  and  boast  heretofore,  that  our  country  included 
all  climates  and  all  latitudes,  yielding  every  variety  of  producU  ^  but  in- 
stead of  that,  there  may  remain  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  homogeneous 
people,  bound  together  by  interests  and  pursuits  and  temperaments  and 
sympathies,  united  and  strong  through  those  national  and  industrial  sym- 
pathies which  are  more  tenacious  and  reliable  than  any  political  ones. 
Surely  it  will  be  a  splendid  country,  a  powerful  nation.  And  when  once 
commercial  relations  and  political  power  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  we  get  reconciled  to  parting  uom  tne  old,  dear  historic  pro- 
prieties, I  am  not  sure  that  there  wi&  not  remain  for  us  a  stronger  and 
more  harmonious  country  than  that  which  our  fathers  purchased  with 
their  blood,  and  gave  to  us,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  for  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  we  are  not  sure  of  having  even  so  much  of  a  country 
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M  that  left  to  U8.  Some  persons  think  that  when  once  diTision  takes 
place,  and  is  acceded  to,  there  will  bo  subdivisions ;  that  the  process  of 
disintegration,  once  begun,  will  go  on  until  it  cuts  the  nation  up  into 
various  independent  sovereignties,  bringing  upon  us  we  know  not  what 
form  of  anarchy,  or  what  form  of  social  and  pohtical  chaos. 

The  latest  political  programme  of  proceeding  that  I  have  noticed,  is  one 
in  which  it  is  proposea  to  cut  off  New  England  from  the  other  States,  and 
leave  it  alone  to  itself  $  and  that  fate  is  considered,  by  those  who  broach 
the  scheme,  as  the  direst  calamity  that  could  befall  us.  That  is  their  ven- 
geance upon  New  England.  That  threat,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  us  to  any  terms  of  humiliation,  and  to  force  from  us  a  consent 
never  again  to  have  a  mind  of  our  own,  never  for  a  moment  to  think  for 
ourselves,  and  never  to  speak  out  our  thought,  or  to  cast  any  vote  except 
at  the  dictation  of  those  States  whijh  claim  a  divine  right  to  rule,  and  will 
never  submit  to  be  out-voted. 

The  next  political  map  may  possibly  represent  these  six  States  dis- 
severed from  all  political  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Who 
knows  P  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  do  not  desire  it.  New  England  loves  the 
Union,  and  loves  loyalty  to  it ;  and  the  more  States  she  can  maintain  her 
connection  with,  the  better, — the  whole  thirty-four,  if  possible,  and  twenty 
rather  than  a  less  number. 

But  supposing  the  threat  should  be  carried  out,  then  it  is  still  our  duty 
manfully  to  meet  the  question,  what  remains?  What  remains  to  be 
strengthened,  to  be  maintained,  to  be  relied  upon  P  And  we  need  not  be 
afraid  to  face  that  question.  What  if  it  should  come  to  that,  and  New 
England  alone  be  our  country,  what  remains  P  A  small  comer  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  be  sure,  a  little  corner,  which  the  rest  may  think  they  can  well 
spare.  But  countries  are  apt  to  be  small  corners  of  continents.  They 
may  be  strong  and  prosperous,  notwithstanding.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
people  of  large  countries  are  individualJy  any  more  enlightened,  or  more 
prosperous,  or  more  contented,  than  the  people  of  small  countries. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Holland  are  any  more  wanting  in 
the  essential  elements  of  well  being  than  the  people  of  Prussia,  ox  the 
people  of  Belgium  than  those  of  France;  or  that  Switzerland  has  any 
occasion  to  envy  Austria  for  her  size;  or  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Sweden  rather  than  of  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears 
that  great  countries  have  proportionally  great  burdens  to  bear  and  great 
perils  to  undergo ;  that  tne^  have  more  frequent  wars,  and,  generally, 
severer  despotisms,  and  are  liable  to  bloodier  revolutions.  What  is  there, 
after  all,  so  dreadful  in  belonging  to  a  small  country?  History  would 
show,  1  think,  that  the  advantages  pretty  well  balance  the  disadvadvant* 
ages.  Accustomed  to  contemplate  the  larffe  spaces  of  the  old  continent, 
with  its  boundless  outlying  territories,  we  have  perhaps  come  to  conceive 
that  New  England  is  too  small  to  be  a  country.  But,  if  we  come  to  com- 
parisons, it  is  larger  than  Old  England,  with  Wales  added.  It  is  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  Belgium  or  Holland— that  Holland,  too,  which  once 
waged  a  successful  war  of  Independence  against  Spain,  when  Spain  was 
the  first  power  in  the  world,  and  which  contended  with  England  on  equal 
terms  for  the  naval  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

New  England  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Denmark,  and  four 
times  as  large  as  Switzerland.  But  in  population  it  even  now  exceeds  the 
joint  nations  I  have  named  in  comparison,  and  possibly  Belgium,  the 
thickest-peopled  spot  in  Europe.  Something,  then,  lemains  for  a  country, 
something  as  to  extent  snd  numbers,  even  upon  this  last  and  worst  and 
direst  supposition  of  New  England's  being  cast  out  alone. 
But  the  strength  of  a  nation  does,  not,  any  more  than  its  general  well- 
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being,  depend  solely  upon  extent  and  numben.  It  depends  mainly  upon 
its  social  compactness  and  harmony,  and  the  disposition  of  each  section 
and  portion  to  stand  by  all  the  rest.  And  New  England  alone,  thorough- 
ly compacted  in  a  national  unity,  each  section  and  class  of  it  willing  to 
take  its  turn  in  being  out- voted,  each  party  acquiescing  in  a  temporary 
defeat  from  time  to  time, — New  England  alone,  thus  consolidated,  would 
be  stronger  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  merely  united  in 
that  sort  of  league  in  which  minorities  have  no  respect  for  majorities,  and 
in  which  every  State,  or  county,  or  town,  assumes  the  right,  and  is  prompt 
to  protect  it  or  to  exercise  it,  of  withdra?ring  whenever  any  public  question 
is  not  decided  according  to  its  wish.  Stronger,  I  say,  not  for  a  single 
battle  perhaps,  but  stronger  for  the  strains  and  the  exigencies  of  any 
twenty  years'  political   existence. 

And  there  is  more  yet  remaining  to  J7ew  England  after  the  terrible  dis- 
ruption shall  have  come,  if  come  it  must.  There  remains  the  character  of 
her  people.  And  here,  in  character,  lies  the  principal  element  of  every 
nation's  power  and  prosperity.  The  people  of  New  England,  as  a  body, 
are  intelligent,  industrious,  energetic  ana  frugal.  They  love  liberty,  not 
a  wild  and  lawless  liberty,  but  lioerty  as  protected  and  regulated  by  law. 
They  respect  religion  reverently,  and  support  its  institutions  liberally; 
and  with  all  their  wretched  short-comings  that  give  them  so  much  reason 
for  repentance  and  shame,  I  suppose  they  do  observe  the  practical  Christ- 
ian virtues  as  faithfully  as  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fixed  principle 
with  the  people  of  New  England,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the 
ehildren  within  her  borders.  Her  seminaries  of  learning  are  the  laigest 
and  best  endowed  in  the  land,  and  far  the  most  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  j^opulation.  She  furnishes — a  most  significant  fact,  thougn  not  spoken 
of  with  much  respect — the  school-masters  and  school-books  of  the  conti- 
nent. And  what  section  has  produced  so  many  eminent  scholars,  poet^ 
historians  P  She  is  eminent  for  the  provision  she  makes  for  the  noblest 
charities.  She  provides  for  her  poor,  and  for  the  world's  poor — as  many 
of  them  as  come.  She  takes  thought  for  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
and  idiotic  and  insane,  and  all  the  children  of  misfortune  ;  nor  does  she 
cast  off  her  criminals  as  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  She  sends  her 
contributions  liberally  beyond  her  own  borders,  as  no  other  people  do. 
She  builds  the  colleges  and  churches  of  the  Wsst ;  she  sends  her  Bibles 
broadcast  over  all  the  world ;  she  earns  the  chief  support  of  missions. 

Now,  here  certainly  are  some  of  the  elements  of^  a  national  existence. 
And  then,  what  is  better  than  all,  the  children  of  New  England  love  their 
Motl^er.  Wherever  they  go,  they  honor  and  applaud  her,  and  carr}'  as 
much  of  her  with  them,  in  their  habits  and  institutions,  as  they  can. 
They  believe  in  her.  Her  inhabitants  are  conscious  of  a  sort  of  unity 
among  themselves,  such  as  makes  the  best  strength  of  a  people. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  makes  a  nation  one,  and  strong  in  its  oneness. 
Avd  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  there  cannot  be  any  real 
and  firm  union  any  farther  than  this  spirit  extends,  and  that  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  iHew  England  to  be  a  country  alone.  Who  knows  P  And 
if  it  must  come  to  that— we  do  not  desire  it,  we  will  avert  it  if  we  can» 
but  if  it  must  come  to  that,  I,  for  one,  should  not  despair,  and  shoidd  have 
small  misgivings  as  tc  the  ultimate  results.  Much  will  be  lost  in  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  view ;  but  much  will  remain  whereon  to  build  a  new 
hope  and  a  new  prosperity. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  everywhere  the  principal  thing.  A  strong, 
intelligent,  free- minded,  industrious,  and  frugal  people,  be  they  many  or 
be  they  few,  will  always  constitute  a  stable  and  well  ordered  nationality. 
They  cannot  be  dispersed  by  the  powers  of  earth ;  they  never  will  be 
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forsaken  of  God.  With  New  England  alone  for  m^  country — ^if  that  must 
be — I  should  expect  as  much  solid  prosperity  and  enduring  peace,  and  as 
ha|>py  an  order  of  things,  as  the  human  lot  admits  of,  and  as  much  poWer 
as  is  useful  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  pride  and  vain-glofj. 

But  if  the  change  mast  come,  when  it  is  fully  aocomplished  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  a  mgre  steady  and  reliable  commercial  pros- 
perity' will  be  bmlt  u{),  less  liable  to  these  rumors,  panics  and  crises  which 
are  incident  to  political  dis-harmony  and  convulsions.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  us  desire  disunion ;  I,  for  one,  assuredly  do  not ;  but  instead  of 
being  overpowered  by  fear  about  it,  as  if  it  were  the  knell  of  our  doom 
and  the  seal  of  our  ruin,  it  is  more  manly,  it  is  wiser,  it  is  Godlier,  to 
look  the  possible  event  bravely  in  the  face,  and  think  of  the  things  llutt 
remain,  and  not  only  to  think  of  them,  but,  according  to  the  principle  of 
our  text,  to  do  what  we  may  to  strengthen  them.  If  &e  country  must  go 
to  pieces,  let  us  flee  to  the  rock  on  which  we  can  take  our  stand  and  find 
safety.  For  us  there  is  such  a  rock»  and  no  storms  from  without  can 
shake  it. 

Free  minds,  free  speechi  free  industry,  free  worship  i  the  strong  arm 
and  the  strong  intellect ;  religious  faith,  moral  convictions,  the  Christian's 
hope;  brave  men  and  true  women,  venerable  wise  men,  and  beautiful 
ohiidren ;  industry  that  never  tires,  enterprise  that  never  flags,  and  affec- 
tions that  grow  not  cold ;  home  comforts,  fireside  contentments ;  loyalty 
to  one  another,  and  trust  in  God ; — these,  these  are  the  things  that  re* 
main ;  and  where  these  are,  there  is  a  country  to  love  and  to  honor,  there 
is  a  prosperity  which  panics  cannot  blight,  and  a  power  that  euemies  can- 
not crush,  and  a  hope  that  civil  convulsions  cannot  extinguish.  We  will 
pray  God  to  spare  our  country  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was  ;  but  if  that,  in  His 
unsearchable  wisdom,  may  not  be  permitted,  we  will  rejoice  and  give 
thanks  for  the  country  that  will  be  left  to  us,  for  <*  the  things  that  re- 
main." 


Peaceful  Eeyolution. — The  friends  of  liberty  and  popular  rights  in 
TBngland  have  at  length  learned  the  true  way  —  by  legal,  peaceful  means. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  a  recent  statement,  tfans  explains  the  process :  "  The 
progress  of  our  institutions  in  England  has  at  times  been  rather  slow;  their 
amelioration  has  been  gradual ;  but  reciprocal  concessions,  while  frustra- 
ting the  hopes  of  the  most  enthusiastic  spirits  on  either  side,  have  produced 
a  result  the  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest,  and  with  this  inesti- 
mable benefit,  that  the  motion  of  the  machine  has  been  gentle,  without  any 
overturning  or  breakingi  without  even  any  serious  shock  —  at  the  utmost, 
nothing  more  thai  iust  a  jot  now  and  then— no  revolutionary  crisis,  no 
alternations  of  anarchy  and  absolutism.  More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  our  last  retolution ;  for  the  event  which  was  so  called  forty 
years  later  was'bu^  a  change,  and  a  very  small  change,  of  dynasty  and  per- 
sons. The  nearest  approach  to  a  revolutionary  crisis  was  the  affiiir  of  18d2| 
in  which  I  took  part,  as  bemg  at  the  head  of  the  Government  with  my 
dear  and  illustrious  fSriend  Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
most  virtuous  of  statesmen.  I  then  though:  ^  saw  the  revolution,  though 
still  far  off,  and  its  features  were  such  as  to  give  me  no  desire  to  see  it 
oloaer. 
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FEDERATIVE  UNIONS, 

To  deyise  a  federal  bond  stronff  enough  to  hold  together  free  communi- 
ties, without  crushing  their  liberties  in  we  very  attempt  to  combine  them, 
has  been  the  object  of  thought  and  experiment  to  the  formers  of  liberal 
constitutions  for  twenty-five  centuries.  The  Amphictyonic  Congress  of 
Greece  is  even  old^  than  authentic  history.  It  was  a  venerable  but  pow- 
erless  council,  without  executive  vigor,ior  even  effective  judicial  power, 
which  sought  by  influence  mainly  to  heal  the  feuds  and  dissensions  ooa* 
stantly  springing  up  between  those  fierce  democracies.  When  the  Greeks 
found  it  necessary  solidly  to  combine  against  the  colossal  power  of  Persia, 
they  did  not  unite  under  the  Amphictyonic  Congress,  but  under  a  general 
convention  specially  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The  Panionion  of  the 
twelve  commercial  states  of  Asia  Minor  had  even  less  of  administrative 
consistency  and  strength.  It  was  rather  a  festive  religious  solemnity  than 
a  political  organization ;  and  though  not  without  unitive  political  influ- 
ence, (all  popular  conventions  are  attended  with  more  or  less  of  that,) 
utterly  inadequate  as  a  federative  bond. 

The  Boeotian,  (Etolean  and  Achiean  Leagues,  successively  formed  from 
the  sixth  to  the  second  centuries  before  Chbist,  show  a  great  development 
of  the  grand  political  idea  of  federation.  The  last  named,  the  Achean 
League,  consisted  of  several  states  of  lower  Greece,  with  Corinth  at  their 
head.  Cemented  by  the  eloquence  of  Aratus,  and  the  military  genius  of 
Philopoemen,  it  formed  the  last  barrier  of  Greek  nationality  ana  independ* 
ence .  But  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  great  men  who  formed  it,  the 
union  was  dissolved,  and  the  states  fell,  one  by  one,  before  the  highly 
centralized,  and  therefore  invincible,  power  of  Rome.  The  political  ele- 
ments let  loose  by  that  dissolution,  alonf  with  the  foreign  invasions  to 
which  it  left  the  country  exposed,  demolished  not  only  the  liberty  but  the 
very  fertility  and  population  of  that  once  rich  and  flourishing  region. 
"  The  civil  contests  of  the  Greeks  among  themselves,"  says  Hermann, 
^  and  the  wars  which  the  Romans  waged  on  their  soil,  made  that  land  a 
wilderness ;  for  whole  days'  journeys  the  country  lay  depopulated,  or  was 
a  mere  haunt  of  robber  bands.  Ihree  thousand  fighting  men  were  the 
utmost  that  all  Greece  could  furnish;"  that  Greece  which,  united,  was  an 
overmatch  for  the  greatest  monarchy  of  the  world  on  the  battle  fields  of 
Marathon  and  Platcea,  and  strewed  the  sea  with  the  wrecks  of  her  yast 
fleets  at  Salamis  and  Mycale. 

The  modem  attempts  at  federation  have  been  more  successfuL  The 
Helvetic  Confederacy  nas  taken  five  centuries  to  reach  its  present  power. 
In  1307,  three  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  entered  into,  a 
confederacy  for  mutual  aid  against  Austria.  Other  cantons  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time — some  by  conquest,  others  by  voluntary  annexa- 
tion. The  present  number,  twenty-two,  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  present  compact,  by  which  all  are  placed  on  a 
perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the  peace  of  1814. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  greatly  lacks  political  unity  and  efficacy.  It  is 
rather  an  association  of  cantons  for  mutual  defence,  than  «a  fusion  and 
assimilation  of  peoples  into  one  body  politic.  The  general  .diet,  it  is  truei 
declares  war,  concludes  peace,  contracts  Ibreign  alliances,  nominates  diplo- 
matic representatives,  determines  the  amount  of  military  force,  and  gt>y- 
ems  the  expenditure  of  the  finances  of  the  confederation.  But  it  has  no 
head.  The  president  of  the  diet  is  simply  the  burgomaster  of  the  canton 
in  which  it  meets.  The  republic  has  no  president,  no  individual  executive 
under  any  name.  The  scanty  executive  and  judicial  powers  which  are 
vested  in  the  federal  government,  are  lodged  with  the  diet,  a  body  con- 
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listing  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  members,  and  therefore  tardy  and  inefficient 
in  its  operations.  If  a  Swiss  canton  is  inyaded,  it  demands  help  from  the 
adjacent  canton,  and  at  the  same  time  sends  word  to  the  vorost^  which 
oonTokes  the  diet,  and  federal  interposition  cannot  be  had  till  after  the 
debates  and  decisions  of  tliat  body.  A  rapid  and  energetic  enemy,  as  in 
the  case  of  Massena,  has  often  done  great  and  irreparable  mischief  before 
the  unwieldy  powers  of  the  general  government  could  be  summoned  and 
concentrated.  Switzerland,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  great  town,  of 
which  the  yalleys  are  the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous 
houses,  owes  the  preseryation  of  its  liberties  more  to  its  very  peculiar  phy- 
sical surface  than  to  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  its  goyernment.  Its  free 
and  hardy  races  are  held  together  more  by  the  circumambient  pressure  of 
the  European  monarchies,  than  by  the  strength  or  vitality  of  their  federal 
&ofu2. 

The  provinces,  or  states  of  Holland,  federated  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht^ 
in  1579,  enacted  a  brilliant  part  in  the  history  of  £urope  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  compact  was  an  imperfect  one 
— a  combination  of  states,  not  a  union  of  people,  animated  by  one  political 
life.  Identity  of  language,  religion,  interests,  and  dangers,  however, 
secured  a  long  duration  to  this  confederacy ;  and  with  all  its  imperfection, 
its  astonishing  results  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of 
enlightened  and  successful  policy.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  free- 
dom and  union,  the  people  who  occujiied  that  strip  of  sand,  not  unfre- 
quently  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  power,  attained  a  great  colonial  empire,  a  commerce  and  an  opulence 
beyond  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  enjoyed  internal  tranquili- 
ty, and  religious  freedom  and  life,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  desolated 
by  religious  and  political  convulsions.  Long  prosperity  and  teeming 
wealth,  nowever,  engendered  or  stimulated  the  seeds  of  political  decay 
Holland  was  rent  asunder  by  ttie  violence  of  party  dissensions,  and  weak- 
ened by  an  increasing  disposition  to  intermeddle  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  England.  ^  After  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  her  later  history,  she  was 
willing  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  royalty,  and  the  greatest  republic  of 
the  Old  World  is  now  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  monarchies.  The  benefits 
which  union  and  freedom  had  conferred  upon  her,  however,  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  after  all  her  losses  and  the  long  interruption  oi  her  com- 
merce, Holland  was  still,  at  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  French 
in  1814,  *<  the  richest  country  in  Europe." 

Our  own  republic  brings  up  the  rear  in  the  order  of  time  and  history  of 
federative  unions.  It  is  the  first  which  really  deserves  the  name  of  a 
union.  Our  fathers  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  earlier  federa- 
tions. They  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  discussions  of  our  transition 
period.  But  it  was  felt  that  none  of  these  would  meet  the  exigencies,  or 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people.  Alliance,  solemn  league, 
and  covenant,  confederation,  compact — ^none  of  these  were  satisfactory. 
They  demanded  a  union ;  a  union  which,  as  Wasuinoton  expressed  it, 
would  make  them  "  one  people ;"  a  union  which,  in  the  impassioned  lan- 
guage of  Otis,  would  "  knit  into  the  very  blood  and  bones  of  the  original 
system  every  section  as  fast  as  settled."  Such  a  union  was  formed  when, 
instead  of  states,  provinces,  or  cantons,  as  before,  the  people  themselves 
consummated  the  federative  bond,  in  that  memorable  enacting  formula  of 
our  Constitution  : — ^  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  ...  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 'of  America." 

It  was  the  first  federative  union  in  history  which  had  been  formed  by. 
the  people— the  whole  people.  It  was  a  grand  and  solemn  act  of  popular 
sovereignty,  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  and  heart.    It  was  the  birth 
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of  a  nation ;  the  ooming  forth  into  light  and  life  of  a  hody  politic  wfaieht 
as  we  haTe  already  shown  in  these  columns,  had  heen  Jbrmins  and  grow- 
ing in  the  womb  of  history  for  near  a  century  sad  a  half  before^  Those 
manifestations  of  a  common  life  animating  the  colonies  from  the  begin- 
ning, were  now  to  be  developed  with  more  active  vitality,  and  higher 
power  in  the  form  of  a  popular  union.  And  the  growth  of  this  repubtic 
n>r  the  first  sevent^r  years  of  its  life,  to  which  that  of  no  earlier  federation, 
not  even  Holland  itself,  is  comparable,  is  a  proof  of  the  amadng  vitality 
and  expansive  power  which  lie  m  the  combination  of  the  two  political 
forces  of  freedom  and  union.  The  last  of  federative  unions  is  toe  moet 
perfect.  May  it  prove,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  same  Divine  Provi- 
aence  who  first  luurmonLred  its  passing  dements  into  one  system,  also  the 
most  enduring^— -AT.  T.  WcHd^ 


SECESSION  : 
The  great  Slaveholdino  Rebellion. 

Hard  TlMES.^Times,  sa^s  one  writing  Feb  9,  from  Charleston,  S.  CL, 
are  essentially  hard  here.  There  is  no  use  for  the  papers  to  deny  it,  for 
it  will  not  alter  the  fact  Not  only  are  the  poor  people  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  but  the  merchants  have  to  resort  to  every  means  to  pay  their 
notes  and  drafts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  bills  and  accounts. 
The  oldest  and  ablest  firms  have  not  yet  paid  their  July  bills,  and  of  coarse 
employees  can  get  scarce  enough  to  sustain  them,  and  often  have  to  run  in 
debt  for  their  board.  This  is^  one  occasion  of  so  many  joining  the  army. 
Urged  by  necessity,  and  having  the  tempting  allurements  of  but  little  to 
do,  with  plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  their  friends  and  associates  around 
them,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  join  the  service  ? 

Though  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  Uie  insufficiency  of  provisiona 
when  the  companies  were  first  called  into  active  service,  ther  are  now  well 
fed  and  comfortably  provided  for.  No  liquor  is  furnished  the  men  by  the 
State;  but  thev  have  the  privilege  of  getting  as  much  as  they  choose,  and 
they  are  not  slow  of  availing  themselves  of  it  Happening  to  be  down  on 
the  wharf  a  few  minutes  before  the  steamer  left  for  the  various  fortifica* 
tions,  I  took  an  inventorv  of  the  freight  to  be  sent  It  consisted  of  the 
following  articles :  Two  barrels  whisky,  one  hundred  hollow  shot,  two 
demijohns  labelled  whisky,  one  quarter  of  beef,  two  jugs  labelled  whu^y,x 
eighty  loaves  bread,  two  barrels  powder,  two  other  demijohns  whisky, 
with  about  a  dozen  bottles,  supposed  whisky,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  sol- 
diers returning  from  leave  of  absence.  This  glorious  privilege  has  been 
abused  to  such  an  extent  that  one  compa^w  which  was  sution^  at  the  Ar- 
senal, has  been  removed,  because  of  the  facilities  for  procuring  whisky. 

Taxes. — The  City  Councils  of  Charleston  have  passed,  to  the  point  of 
ratification,  a  bill  for  taxing  persons  and  property  to  a  fHghtful  amonnt— 
$1  30  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  real  and  leased  property;  the  same  on 
aU  goods  and  merohandiae  $  $2  60  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  inter- 
est  on  any  obligation ;  the  same  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  dividends 
on  stoek ;  $3  a  head  on  slaves ;  $80  on  every  four  wheel  coach  for  two 
horses ;  $20  and  916'  on  other  vehicles }  $2  60  on  every  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  income  of  profits  on  the  last  year  i  the  same  amoont  on  all  con* 
missions ;  $1  26  on  every  one  hundred  doUers  of  insuranoe  preminme ; 
60  cents  on  gas  stock ;  76  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  iavested 
ii^  shipidng ;  $10  for  every  horse  or  mule. ;  $B  on  each  dog;  $2  60  on  the 
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receipt  of  all  agencies ;  #1  poll  tax  ;  (5  for  every  slave  brought  in  for  sale  % 
every  free  ne^ro,  $10  witmn  certain  ages,  or  ^  or  $4  if  females.  Ped- 
lars are  to  give  penal  bonds  in  $1000  to  make  trae  returns,  &o.  The 
iKrhole  shows  a  sad  condition  of  things,  and  no  community  could  stand  the 
load,  except  they  were  slaves. 

The  gain  of  SbcessioH. — One  might  have  thought  that  even  the  strong 
appetite  for  gain  would  hardly  have  blinded  the  white  men  of  the  South- 
em  States  to  the  great  loss  and  the  risk  which  they  are  about  to  incur.  To 
our  minds,  the  loss  would  seem  to  be  so  enormous  as  fax  to  outweigh 
any  pecuniary  gain.  They  would  at  once  cease  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world  i  but  if  patriotic  pride  does  not  sway  them, 
still  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  their  readiness  to  incur  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion which  a  separate  confederacy  must  entail.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  maintain  a  fleet  and  an  army,  unless  they  choose  to  be  exposed  to 
insults  from  their  Northern  neighbors.  The  whole  cost  of  their  civil  ad- 
ministration^  hitherto  divided  between  the  North  and  the  South,  will  fall 
upon  them.  But  more  than  all  this,  there  is  the  risk  that,  should  civil 
war  break  out,  the  negroes  might  take  part  in  it  against  their  masters ; 
and  that  in  any  case  the  neighborhood  of  free  States  whose  enmity  to 
slavery  has  been  inflamed  by  these  dissentions,  will  render  insubordination 
and  desertions  far  more  frequent  among  the  slaves. 

No  event  of  our  own  day  has  been  half  so  wonderful  as  the  one  before 
us.  Who,  a  priori,  could  have  believed  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  State  should  be  organized  by  the  grandsons  of  Englishmen,  solely  on 
the  principle  of  preserving  and  extending  a  system  of  slavery  ?  A  more 
ignoole  basis  for  a  great  confederacy  it  is  impossible  to  Conceive,  nor  one 
in  the  long  run  more  precarious.  The  permanent  renunciation  of  sound 
principles  and  natural  laws  must  in  due  time  bring  ruin.  No  great  career 
can  be  before  the  Southern  States,  bound  together  solely  by  the  tie  of  hav- 
ing a  working-class  of  negro  bondsmen.  Assuredljr  it  will  be  the  North- 
ern confederacy  based  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  with  a  policy  untainted 
by  crime,  with  a  free  working-class  of  white  men,  that  wul  be  the  one  to 
go  on  and  prosper,  and  become  the  leader  of  the  New  World. — London 
Sat.  Bee. 

Tbeatment  or  8ou>iBEt8. — ^The  mutiny  on  the  islands,  says  the  cor- 
lespondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  on  the  spot,  which  I  told  you  occurred 
^om  non-payment  of  wages,  has  been  quieted  by  promisee  for  the  time; 
but  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  regular  troops  are  loud  and  long. 
Still  no  beds,  and  insufficient  food,  are  the  cries,  anci  a  very  unwiUing  vol- 
unteer  who  came  over  on  furlough  this  morning,  tells  me  that  the  scehea 
which  occurred  during  yesterday  and  last  night,  were  horrible  and  heart- 
rending. During  the  eveninff  it  rained  in  torrents;  and  in  the  night  a 
snow  storm  came  on,  the  first  Charleston  has  known  for  years,  and  three' 
inches,  and  in  some  places  six  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground  till  ten 
o'clock  this  morning.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  during  the 
whole  of  it,  the  poor  men,  who,  when  enlisted,  had  no  more  idea  of  fight- 
ing against  the  United  States  than  th^  had  of  engaging  in  a  crusade 
against  '  Vaterland,'  were  exposed  to  the  piercing  cold  and  the  pitiless 
storm.  Information  which  reaches  me,  not  only  from  undoubted  sources, 
but  a  great  deal  of  which  comes  under  my  own  observation,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  a  few  more  weeks'  occupation  of  the  island  batteries  will  bring 
sickness,  misery,  and  death,  such  as  will  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the 
worst  horrors  of  the  Crimean  war.  I  will  omy  add,  the  enlisting  men  in 
the  *  regular  Southern  army,'  are  now  the  subiects  of  treatment  such  as  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  cirilxed,  not  to  say  Qiristiao  land,  and  all  this 
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is  in  spite  of  the  mott  earnest  promises  that  their  health  and  omnlbrt 
would  receive  especial  care.  At  tne  same  moment  that  this  misery  is  call- 
ing loudly  for  reoress,  the  men  in  high  authority,  even  on  the  islands,  hie 
sumptuously  eyery  day. 

Cost  of  Bombarding. — A  letter  from  Charleston  to  the  New  Orleans 
Delia,  gives  the  following  item  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  a^gc 
of  Sumter  :  "  Every  gun  fired  by  the  State  will  be  an  average  expenm- 
ture  of  $9.  A  prominent  oQcer  of  Fort  Moultrie  informs  me  thai,  by  a 
close  calculation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  its  batteries  open,  the 
cost  per  diem  to  the  State,  at  that  fort  alone,  will  exceed  $15,000.  Prettf 
heavy,  that.  But  this  is  the  surest  way  of  mastering  the  fort,  and  we  had 
better  spend  money  than  lives  in  its  acquisition.** 

How  Rebels  Reason. — ^It  is  a  striking  ^commentary  on  the  force  of 
prejudice  and  depravity,  that  deeds  which  most  men  hold  in  deepest  ab- 
horrence, are  extolled  as  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration  and  eulogy. 
Hear  what  is  said  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Ga.,  of  Floyd,  the  Bene- 
dict Arnold  of  the  South,  worse  than  the  world-scofned  traitor  of  West- 
Joint :  "  But  for  the  foresight  and  firmness  and  patriotic  providence  of 
ohn  B.  Flo^d,  in  what  stress  and  peril  would  the  Cotton  States  be  floun- 
dering in  this  day.  He  saw  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  Union,  or  the  doom 
of  his  own  people.  For  many  months  past,  from  his  stand-point,  he  had 
an  expanded  field  of  vision  which  enaoled  him  to  see  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  us,  but  which  was  hid.  below  the  horizon  from  the  eyes 
of  most  of  us.  When  his  faithful  loyalty  to  his  own  persecuted  people 
began  its  labors  in  our  defense,  in  what  a  condition  were  the  Southern 
States  ?  The  North  had  the  heaver  guns,  the  light  arms,  the  powder  and 
ball,  just  as  the  North  had  everything  else  that  belonged  to  the  common 
Government.  How  quietly  were  men  shifted  from  our  soil  who  might 
have  been  here  to-day  to  murder  us  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  order.  How 
slender  the  earrisons  became  in  Southern  forts,  which  were  made  for  us, 
and  belongea  to  nobody  else,  but  which  a  savage  enemy  now  chafes  and 
rages  to  get  possession  of.  Who  sent  37,000  stand  of  arms  to  Georgia? 
How  came  60,000  more  prime  death-dealing  rifles  at  Jackson,  Mississippi  ? 
In  short,  why  have  we  anything  at  all  in  the  South  to  mail  the  strong 
hands  of  the  sons  of  the  South  with  at  this  hour,  when  every  heart,  and 
head,  and  arm  of  her  children  is  needed  in  her  defense  P  Truth  demands 
it  of  us  to  declare  that  we  owe  to  John  B.  Floyd  an  eternal  tribute  of  grat- 
itude for  all  this.  Had  he  been  less  the  patriot  than  he  was,  we  might 
now  have  been  disarmed,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  nation  of  cut-throata  and 
pldnderers." 

Heaping  Coals  of  Fibe. — Our  readers  have  certainly  heard  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  food,  approaching  to  a  famine,  which  now  exists  in  North- 
em  Mississippi.  Appeals  have  been  made  for  assistance,  and  an  agent 
has  been  sent  to  Illinois  on  this  errand.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived there,  is  a  delightful  interruption  to  the  dreary  discord  of  the  past 
few  months,  and  is  so  truly  a  Christian  mode  of  treating  those  who  have 
been  bt'eathing  out  sentiments  of  the  deepest  hostility,  that  we  cannot  be 
Burpriicl  at  the  doftening  influence  it  has  exerted  ia  the  Mississippians. 
'*0n  our  flrst  page,"  says  the  Brandon  (Miss.)  Bepublican,  **will  be  found  a 
letter  from  Major  Benjamin  Hawkins,  who  is  now  in  Illinois,  buying  com 
from  the  citizens  of  Scott,  Smith,  and  Rankin  counties.  He  says  that  he 
can  get  the  corn  on  a  credit,  if  the  people  can  rtuse  the  raouey  U»  pay  the 
freight.  Mc^or  Hawkins  took  toith  nim  a  list  of  the  poor  of  his  neighbor^ 
hood,  teJto  were  unable  to  buy  or  pay  freight,  and  who  were  eompdUd  to 
starve  unless  assistance  were  rendered  them.     From  his  letter  it  will  be 
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teen  that  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  the  home  of  Lincoln,  have  con- 
tributed one  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  much  more  will  be 
contributed  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor  in  this  section.  How  hu- 
miliating, to  every  Mississippian,  to  know  ^hat,  after  curbing  and  denaunC" 
ing  ^e  people  of  the  North,  as  our  citizens  have  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
nouncing tnem,  toe  are  compelled  to  turn  around  and  beg  them  for  bread, 
axyd  they  in  turn  are  trying  to  hill  us  tpith  kindness,  by  treating  our  agent 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  not  only  giving  him  more  than  he  asked  for, 
but  paying  for  the  sacks  to  put  it  in.  It  certainly  places  us  in  a  very  hu- 
miliating position.  Some  narrow-minded  demagogues  say  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  give  us  corn  because  they  fear  us,  and  wish  to  c^et  on  good 
terms  with  us  again.  We  believe  they  are  actuated  by  purely  Christian 
motives,  and  that  they  have  purer  and  better  hearts  than  those  who  make 
such  charges." 

Despotism  of  Secession. — ^It  has  been  all  along  a  practical  oligarchy, 
ignoring  democracy.  It  has  gone  on  without  asking  the  people.  Here 
is  what  is  said  on  the  spot :  '*  Are  we  to  have  no  showinjf  P  Are  the  peo- 
ple to  have  no  choice  r  Can  a  Convention  alter  Constitutions,  impose 
taxes,  appoint  Constitution  makers,  inaugurate  Presidents?  'Are  they 
oligarehs,  and  are  we  nothing  ?  And  each  citizen  has  to  confess  that  there 
was  no  reply  to  these  questions.  We  live  under  an  oligarchy  that  has  not 
yet  dared  to  trust  the  people  with  a  say  as  to  its  consent.  Right  as  the 
South  is  upon  the  great  question  at  issue,  its  position  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  events  of  the  last  two  months.  The  consent  of  the  governed 
is  an  essential  element  of  government.  The  people  of  the  Southwest  might 
have  voted  for  all  that  has  been  done,  but  their  consent  has  not  yet  been 
either  asked  or  obtained." 

Northern  Citizens  at  the  South. — It  is  computed  that  at  least  one 
million  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  are  natives  of  the  northern  states,  who 
have  settled  in  the  South,  and  in  many  instances  intermarried  with  south- 
em  families,  and  are  among  the  most  loyal  and  public  spirited  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  is  especially  true  of  Georgia,  Soutn  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 
Charleston  has  a  large  proportion  of  natives  of  northern  states  among 
her  population ;  and  the  city  of  Savannah  is,  in  its  habits  and  aspect, 
more  like  a  sober  business  New  England  town,  than  a  southern  city.  New 
Orleans  and  Augusta  have  each  a  large  northern  element ;  and  there  as 
elsewhere,  northern  adopted  citizens  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  re- 
liable men  in  the  community. 

The  number  of  citizens  of  the  North  of  southern  birth  is,  also,  very 
large.  They  may  be  found  everywhere — in  the  most  remote  portions  of 
New  England,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  North-western  states.  There 
are  more  natives  of  Virginia  now  resident  in  New  York  than  of  New  York- 
ers resident  in  Virginia.  In  many  instances  they,  too,  have  intermarried 
into  families  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  « 

Thus  linked  together  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  what  new  and  unspeaka- 
ble horrors  are  involved  in  the  idea  of  civil  war !  Does  it  not  become  ail 
good  men,  all  men  who  are  not  given  over  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  de- 
moniacal malice  and  cruelty,  to  labor  with  their  whole  souls,  and  to  besiege 
the  throne  of  Heaven  with  their  supplications,  that  this  hitherto  the  hap- 
piest of  all  nations  may  be  saved  from  such  an  unnatural  collision  and 
fearful  catastrophe  P 

The  Contrast — the  Man  of  War  and  the  Man  of  Peace. — On  his 
way  to  assume  the  duties  of  bis  office  as  President  of  the  newly  ^*  Con- 
federated States,"  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  addressing  his  countrymen  said : 
*'  The  time^for  compromises  is  past,  and  we  are  now  determined  to  main- 
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tain  our  poBition,  and  make  all  who  oppose  ut  tmell  Southern  ganpowder 
and  feel  Southern  eteeL" 

On  his  way  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  oiBee  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  addressing  his  countrymen,  said :  *'  Now, 
in  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bioodehed  or  wmr. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ;  and  I 
may  say  in  advance,  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed,  unless  it  be  forced 
upon  the  government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defenee." 
Tnat  language  is  worthy  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  spoken,  of  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  said,  and  of  the  man  who  is  going  to  the  office  which 
Washington  was  the  first  to  fill.  In  behalf  of  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country,  in  behalf  of  civilization,  religion,  commerce,  humanity,  and  free- 
dom, we  thank  Mr.  Lincoln  for  those  noble  words.  We  send  them  out  in 
contrast  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis ;  and  we  wish  to  write 
them  distinctly,  aud  hold  them  up  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
all  men  may  know  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests  if  the  country  is  plung* 
ed  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war. — If.  Y.  Observer. 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Friend,  (Phila.)  we  find  some  views  so  pertinent 
and  so  fully  accordant  with  our  own,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  copying  them 
entire,  with  a  query  on  a  single  point.  Ood  grant  that  such  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  may  prevail  among  the  millions  on  both  sides  of  this 
deplorable  controversy  ! 

*'  Our  country  is  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  fearful  ordeal* 
For  several  years  the  antagonism  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States 
has  been  developing  itself  in  various  ways,  and  each  side  has  striven  to 
marshal  its  forces  for  the  final  contest,  which  Itoth  saw  must  come  sooiier 
or  latvr,  and  so  to  manoeuvre  them  that  there  should  be  no  escape  from  a 
battle  that  would  decide  which  should  henceforth  have  pre-eminence  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  In  the  last  presidential  election,  every 
class  of  society  was  moved  to  its  lowest  depths ;  political  intrigue,  party 
spirit,  and  sectional  interest  were  all  enlisted  and  actively  enga^d  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  great  issues  at  stake ;  and  the  result  was  the  triumph  of 
freedom  over  slavery,  or  at  least  the  instalment  in  power,  of  a  parlr  which 
declared  slavery  to  be  a  social  and  political  evU,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  country  where  it  already  exists.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  verdict  of  the  ballot-boxes  was  constitutionally  anthoi^ 
ised  and  fairly  rendered.  But  a  portion'  of  the  losing  party  determined 
not  to  submit  to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  majority.  Claiming  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  precept  that  government  rests  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and 
abolish  governments  whenever  they  become  destructive  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established,  they  have  attempted  to  justify  the  revolution- 
ary course  they  have  taken,  by  asserting  there  is  an  inevitable  and  irreeon- 
cilable  conflict  of  principles,  institutions,  and  interest!  between  their  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  that  where  slavery  is  abolished ;  that  on  the  slave 
issue  they  can  never  vield  their  settled  preferences ;  and  that  it  is  inmlt- 
ing  and  injurious  to  tnem,  for  the  North  to  persist  in  refusing  what  they 
are  irrevocably  determined  upon  demanding,  the  recognition  and  adoption 
of  slavery  as  a  national  institution ;  therefore^  it  is  their  inalienable  right 
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to  withdra^v  from  their  former  compact,  and  set  up  a  gOTernment  of  their 
own. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States  government  would  reo- 
Dgnize  the  justice  of  this  reasoninff ,  or  at  once  submit  to  dismemberment, 
brought  about  by  the  treasonable  scheming  of  many  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  its  most  lucrative  and  influential  appointments,  acting  upon 
the  blind  infatuation  of  wide-spread  sectional  prejudice  and  animosity. 
Nor  have  the  people  of  the  free  States  foiled  to  ^el  the  deep  wronff  done 
to  the  whole  country  by  the  secessionists,  and 'the  dangerous  principle  that 
would  be  ^auctioned  by  a  quiet  acknowledgment  of  the  new  **  Confederated 
States.'^  Moreover,  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  in- 
sulting tone  of  their  abettors,  have  increased  the  feeling  of  irritation,  and 
disposed  many  to  favor  measures  of  retaliation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  think  it  remarJcciblet  and  ee- 
ietm  it  as  a  bleMtng,  ihat  so  far  there  has  been  no  aetvf  hostility  committed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States^  and  that  the  President  who  has  just  retired, 
and  he  who  now  fills  the  office,  have  declared  their  determinanon  to  pre- 
serve peace,  if  possible.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the  President  to 
em{>loy  force  in  order  <*  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
rection, and  repel  invasion  i"  but  the  setting  up  of  a  new  government  by 
a  number  of  adjoining  States  was  not  contemplated,  and  the  posture  en 
affairs  attending  its  initiation  and  oonsummation,  renders  the  President 
now  almoAt  powerless.  There  is  a  new  government  dc  facto^  apparently 
supported  by  the  good  will  of  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  authority  ; 
and  the  whole  question  between  it  •  and  the  United  States  appears  to  re- 
solve itself  into  this,  whether  the  new  government  shall  be  acknowledged 
'  and  treated  with,^or  &n  attempt  made  to  overthrow  it  by  force,  and  reduce 
itfl  millions  of  citizens  to  obedience  by  the  horrors  and  destruction  of 
war.  (P) 

It  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence t  and  one^  tohich  in  one 
sense,  argues  a  highly  improved  state  of  ftding  and  civilization  in  a  large 
WMiion  of  our  oauntrymen,  that  in  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  such  a  reoo- 
Indian^  originating  from  such  causes,  should  haiec  taken  place  without  a  sin' 
gle  drop  of  blood  being  shed,  or  hostile  armies  being  brought  in  array 
against  each  other.  Surely,  this  is  a  favor  for  which  all  good  citizens 
should  be  thankful,  and  which  should  inspire  them  with  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  stimulate  them  to  use  whatever  influence  they  may  possess  to 
preserve  peaceful  relations  between  the  parties,  and  pecure  a  bloodless  is- 
sue to  this  most  lamentable  controversy.  That  such  an  issue  is  altogether 
^  possible,  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  even  while  a  consistent  protest  is  main- 

''  tained  against  rebellion,  and  the  fact  dearly  demonstrated  to  the  world, 

f^  that  there  has  been  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  resistance  to  the  authority  of 

^.  our  government ;  and  that  it  is  not  lack  of  physical  power  to  enforce  obe- 

!^.  di«nce  that  keeps  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  the  conviction  that  an  ap- 

^'  peal  to  its  bloody  arbitrament,  would  be  unchristian  and  impolitic ;  beca/use 

:|f  trfter  infiicting  upon  both  parties  the  horrors  of  eivU  tnar,  ^ohatever  wrongs 

^^  had  been  done,  md  whateoer  rights  invaded,  there  must  be  a  peaceful  sotu- 

^'  tion  of  the  difficuUies,  at  its  conclusion,  such  as  may  be  arrived  at  before  it 

iV^  is  begun. 

1 3*'  What  more  noble  and  elevating  spectacle  could  the  United  States  ex- 

U^  hibit  to  other  nations  than,  laying  aside  all  feelings  of  resentment  for  inju- 

0^  ries  received,  and  actuated  by  a  truly  christian  spirit,  it  should  magnan- 

l(0'  imously  refuse  to  plunge  its  dtizens  in  fraternal  strife,  for  fear  of  what  the 

^r  world  might  say  of  its  moral  courage  or  physical  strength,  and,  in  a  peaoe- 

^i-  iul  and  legalized  manner,  dispose  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 

^^  threaten  it,  and  allow  the  withdrawal  of  those  discontented  and  revoted 
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States,,  which  desire  to  leave  its  sup  port  and  protection.  Such  a  coune, 
however  its  necessity  may  be  rei^tted  at  the  present  time,  is  incompar- 
ably better  than  to  kindle  the  fii«s  of  war  throughout  the  land,  and  crim- 
son the  soil  with  human  blood,  which  no  sacrifice  of  national  pride  or  ma- 
terial interests  should  be  deemed  too  fpreat  to  avert.  Were  this  dreadful 
game  once  to  commence,  no  one  could  foresee  when  it  would  be  completed, 
or  a  tithe  of  the  misery  it  would  iijflict ;  and  before  it  would  be  played 
out,  our  boasted  free  government,  and  our  professed  Christianity,  would 
become  a  by-word  and  a  scom  throughout  the  world. 

Let,  then,  each  one  strive  to  inculcate  and  bring  into  action  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  feelings  of  good-will  towards  all,  in  order  that  no  cir- 
cumstances may  provoke  those  in  power  to  commence  hostilities,  and  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  instead  of  devising  means 
for  imbruing  the  hands  of  the  people  in  each  other's  blood,  may  agree  in 
good  faith  upon  terms  of  mutual  concession  and  separation.  May  we  not 
hope  th%t  such  action  will  draw  down  the  Divine  blessing,  and  in  the  end 
bring  about  what  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  a  re-union  of  the  dissevered 
States,  and  lead  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  great  national  sin,  for 
which,  together  with  other  departures  from  the  law  of  righteousnessy  the 
country  is  now  suffering  correction." 

Excellent  advice ;  but  we  have  little  hope  of  its  being  heeded  in  the  hot 
whirlwind  of  pasnion  now  sweeping,  like  a  moral  Sirocco,  over  the  land- 
How  long  it  way  take  to  cool  down  this  excitement,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  foresee ;  but  sure  are  we  that,  sooner  or  later,  combatants  on  both  sides 
must  cease  from  their  work  of  actual  slaughter,  and  'betake  themselves  at* 
length  to  the  very  measures  of  rational,  peaceful  adjustment  for  which  we 
so  earnestly  pleaded  from  the  start  To  this  they  must  come  in  the  end  ; 
and  the  only  possible  good  that  can  ever  result  from  years  or  even  ages  of 
bloodshed,  will  be  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to  do  at  last  what  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  might  have  done,  fax  better  before  than  after  fight- 
ing. 


Weapons  of  Wab. — ^Notwithstanding  the  assumed  superiority  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  in  a  late  trial,  the  French  authorities  have  pronounced  de- 
cidedly against  it  The  cost  of  these  guns  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
i'ection  to  them.  The  British  government  has  expended  ten  million  dol- 
ars  for  Armstrong  guns,  and  their  average  cost  has  thus  far  been  $10,000, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  small  field  pieces.  The  large  guns  of  this  aort 
have  never  yet  stood  the  tests  requireo,  and  not  a  single  gun  larger  than  a 
25  pounder  has  been  received  by  the  navy. 

Uham,  the  clever  caricaturist,  is  making  himself  very  merry  with  the 
long  range  weapons  now  so  generally  in  vogue.  According  to  him,  the 
word  of  command  on  drill,  wSl  be,  "  Attention,  Spyglasses !  Fire ! "  The 
new  weapons  enabling  the  hostile  armies  to  fight  at  great  distances,  the 
vanquished  army  will  be  summoned  by  telegraph  to  surrender;  and  a 
victorious  hero  returned  from  the  battle-field,  and  rtcounting  the  events 
of  the  campai^,  when  interrogated  respecting  the  nersonal  appearance  of 
the  people  against  whom  he  has  been  fighting,  will  be  obliged  to  confess 
his  inability  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers  upon  this  point,  as, 
though  he  saw  the  fire,  he  was  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Heinlein  has  preivented  to  the  Bavarian  government  a  new  model  of 
a  rified  gun.  A  cavalry  carbine  of  this  model,  with  a  barrel  only  17  inches 
long,  drove  a  ball  through  8  inches  of  timber  at  800  paces. 
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An  Italian  has  invented  a  new  weapon,  very  light  and  very  easily  man- 
aged, destined  to  replace  the  lance  used  hy  cavalry  and  the  bayonet  of  the 
infantry.  Armed  with  this  weapon  the  soldier  may  make  terrible  havoc  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  without  exposing  himself  to  the  action  of  any  cat- 
ting weapon  now  in  use  the  new  arm,  enabling  its  possessor  to  inflict 
mortal  wounds  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet. 


Effects  of  war  unnatural. — Look  at  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
world  now.  Has  the  Creator  made  provision  for  such  an  extra  supply  of 
men,  that  50,000  Austrians  and  40,000  Frenchmen  may  be  killed  in  a  day, 
and  not  destroy  the  ordained  proportions  and  harmonies  of  male-  and 
female  life?  Has  nature  made  any  provision  for  our  thus  slaughtering 
one  another,  and  slaughtering  only  one  sex  P  ^o  wonder  that  women 
in  those  countries  are  turned  out  into  the  fields  and  workshops  to  do  men's 
labor.  Thousands  are  driven  to  unnatural  toil,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
crime.  "  War  is  hell,"  said  Napoleon  I.;  and  so  say  the  laws  of  God. 
When  wDl  the  human  race  learn  that  the  only  way  to  attain  the  highest 
prosperity  and  happiness  is  to  ketp  nmolate  the  laws  ofnOtwre^ 


The  French  in  Algiers. — ^The  army  of  occupation  in  Algiers,  averag- 
ing generally  100,000  men,  costs  aunually  $12,500,000.  The  government 
and  police  cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  civil  administration  and  attempts 
at  colonization  cost  about  $1,500,000.  There  is  at  present  an  annual 
balance  of  $12,000,000  against  the  colony.  It  is  a  very  expensive  nursery 
for  warriors  ;  and  it  is  gnevous  to  think  that  the  same  energies  could  by 
peaceful  and  le^timate  hieans  be  employed,  without  the  necessity  for  a 
single  Zouave,  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  or  cultivating  neglected  territo- 
ries in  places  such  as  Asia  Minor,  which  are  only  waiting  lor  the  plow  to 
give  a  hundred-fold  return. 

The  French  themselves  do  not  seem  to  take  to  the  place,  for  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  devoid  of  all  colonial  enterprise.  The  founda- 
tions laid  in  Canada  and  the  Southern  United  .States,  attest  some  capabili- 
ties ;  but  they  are  certainly  small.  In  as  far  as  respects  Algeria,  however, 
it  is  in  vain  that  the  French  government  ofier  sixty  acres  of  fruitful  land 
to  every  husbandman  who  can  show  that  he  has  $60  to  expend  upon  it ; 
in  vain  does  it  give  a  free  deck  passage  to  all  who  will  go  over ;  in  vain 
does  it  prove  by  the  pen  of  M.  Carette  that  Algeria  is  nine  times  less  nop- 
ulous  than  France,  and  sixteen  times  less  populous  than  England ;  there 
are  still  less  than  100,000  acres  idlotted,  and  the  number  of  allottees, 
which  in  1848  was  only  3833,  is  but  very  gradually  increasing.  The  can- 
didates for  the  unappomted  90,000,000  acres  arrive  very  slowly. 


Love  and  War. — An  incident  in  the  Crimean  War, — "  One  scene  in  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,"  says  a  private  soldier,  '*  I  can't  withhold,  as  it 
effected  me  so  much.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  young  Kussian  officer 
made  himself  very  conspicuous,  and  appeared  indinerent  to  danger.  He 
was  young,  tall,  handsome,  and  indeed  beautiful.  Twice  I  had  my  rifle 
raised  to  shoot  him ;  but  my  heart  smote  me,  and  I  turned  it  in  another 
direction.  In  an  hour  I  saw  him  again,  but,  O,  how  changed!  His 
cheeks,  which  had  been  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the  strife,  were  now 
deadly  pale.    He  lay,  or  half  reclined,  on  the  edge  of  a  hfllock,  and  held 
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the  miniature-likGDesfl  of  a  pretty  young  lady  in  his  hand,  which  had  been 
tied  to  his  neck  by  a  small  gold  chain.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  but 
they  were  fixed  in  death.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  my  feelings  were. 
Indeed,  I  can  not  venture,  it  would  unmap  me." 


ADDRESS 
From  the  Peace  Socitiy  of  London  to  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

FsDSNDS  AKD  Fellow-Christiaks, — ^It  is  in  no  presuming  or  dictatori- 
al spirit  that  we  yenture  to  address  to  yo\i  tEese  few  words  of  earnest  sym-' 
pathy  and  respectful  expostulation,  in  reference  to  the  perilous  crisis  in 
your  national  history  tiirough  which  you  are  now  paasing.  But  having 
boen  long  laboring  in  our  humble  measuro,  in  promoting  peace  on  earth, 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  our  common  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  feel 
liow  deeply  that  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted,  is  implicated  in  the  result 
of  the  experiment  now  being  enacted  in  your  country. 

We  dp  not  feel  ourselves  either  competent,  or  entitled,  to  offer  any  sug- 
gesti'^n  as  to  the  best  method  of  solving  those  internal  difficulties  whidi 
now  agitate  your  great  Commonwealth.  But  we  venture  confidently  to 
state,  that  the  worst  of  all  solutions  that  can  be  attempted,  is  a  fratricidal 
war,  which  must,  however  long  and  fiercely  it  may  be  waged,  leave  the 
merits  of  the  questions  in  dispute  wholly  untouched,  while  it  cannot  fail  to 
exasperate,  into  ten-fold  malignity,  the  feelings  of  alienation  which  already 
exist.  War,  under  any  circumstances,  and  between  any  sections  of  the  hu- 
man raoe,  is  an  evil  which  reason,  religion  and  humanity  cannot  bewail 
too  bitteriy.  But  a  civil  war  in  a  nation  like  your  own,  one  of  the  very 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  intelligence,  civilization  and 
Christian  enlightenment,-^a  war  among  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion  —  a  war  which  would  involve  neighbors,  friends,  brothers  -^ 
members  of  tLe  same  Christian  communions,  children,  it  may  be,  of  the 
same  fiamily,  in  mad  and  murderous  conflict  with  each  other,  would  be  a 
spectacle  at  which  all  mankind  would  stand  aghast  in  horror  and  dismay ;  a 
spectacle  which,  more  than  any  event  that  has  occurred  for  ages,  would 
smite  with  diseouragemenC,  and  all  but  despair,  the  friends  of  human  pro- 
gress throughout  the  world.  For  a  loup-  time  past,  thoughtful  and  phOan- 
thropic  men,  witnessing  with  sorrow  the  distracted  and  divided  condition  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  wars  to  which  these  na- 
tional antipathies  have  led,  have  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  several  States  of  Europe  might  be  so  far  federated 
together,  as  to  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  common  tribunal, 
which  should  decide  their  differences  without  having  rebourse  to  the  irra- 
tional arbitrament  of  the  sword.  In  support  of  the  practicability  of  such 
a  measure,  they  have  been  hitherto  wont  to  appeal  triumphantly  to  the  ad- 
mirable example  and  illustration  nf  such  a  system  presented  in  your  coun- 
try. But  the  effect  will  be  disheartening  and  disastrous  to  the  last  degree, 
if  it  be  now  found  that  you,  Christian  brethren^  who  had  the  inmeiiM  ad- 
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vantage  of  growing  up  side  by  side  into  free  communities,  exempt  from 
those  hereditary  prejudices  which  have  struck  their  roots  so  deep  into  the 
soil  of  Europe,  can  find  no  better  means  of  adjusting  your  differences  than 
by  having  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  barbarism  and  blood,  of  which 
even  Europe  is  beginning  to  be  ashamed,  for  its  combined  fblly  and  bru- 
tality. 

Permit  us,  also,  respectfully  to  remind  you  that  th9  evils  of  war, — as  we 
know  to  oar  bitter  cost  in  the  old  world,  —  do  not  end  with  itself.  On  the 
eoBtrary,  it  bequeaths  to  posterity  a  sinister  legacy  of  hatreds,  jealousies 
and  rivalries,  which  poison  the  blood  of  nartions  for  ages,  and  entail  upon 
Hiiem  burdens  hardly  less  crashing  than  Uiiose  of  actual  war.  The  enor- 
mous military  establishments  that  are  now  sitting  like  an  incubus  on  the 
heart  of  Europe,  all  but  suffocating  its  life,  are  the  penalties  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  conflicts  into  which  our  ancestors  plunged^  often  in  reference  to 
questions  which,  all  men  now  can  see,  might  have  been  easily  adjusted 
without  a  blow,  if  passion  had  not  been  pennitted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
reaaon.  But  the  rankling  recollections  and  mutual  distrust  which  those 
quarrels  engendered,  are  still  the  source  whence  arises  the  alleged  necessi- 
ty for  the  ruinous  rivalty  in  annamente,  which,  is  hurrying  us  onward  on 
a  path  that,  if  pursued  much  longer,  caa  only  lead  to  general  bankruptcy. 
May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  deliver  America  from  a  policy  which  would,  en- 
tangle it  in  the  coils  of  such  a>systeaL  aa  this  I 

We  implore  you,  then,  Friends  and  Fellow-ChxiBtianB,  to  avoid  the  fhtal 

mistake  of  imagining  that  you  can  iedde  qneations  of  disputed  right  by 

Qonflicts  of  brute  force.    We  appeal  to  Amenoan  patriots  to  save  the  laad 

they  love  from  the  dishonov  of  appearing  beloFe  the  world  in  an  attttiide 

which  can  only  excite  the  soirow  and  pity^  of  all  good  men.    We  af^wal 

to  American  plulanthropists  to  interpose  their  influence  to  ward  off  a  ea« 

taatrophe  which  will  not. only  beooBse  a  sowroe'  of  unutterable  suffering  and 

demotallBation-  to  their  own  covntry,  but  which  will  exemse  a  mafigiL 

iikfluenee  over  the  destinies  of  the   whole   human   raee^    Above   all, 

we  appeal   to  ChrisUan  churches   of  all  denominations,  and   emph«ti« 

cally  to  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,-  to  stand  between  the 

living  and'the  dead  that  the  plague  b^  slayed ;,  by  their  example,  by  their 

pet  suasions,  by  their  prayers,  to  arrest  an  evil  wllidi  will  not  only  paralyse 

their  own  effortSt  and  desolate  God's  inheritaiice  by  a  flood  ot  passion  and 

crine,  but  which  will  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  our  common  Chris* 

tianity .  Jobbph  Pbasb,  FrendenL 

BsKKt  BiGHAEiv  Bmxetaitif. 
London,  Afbil  6, 1861. 

The  above  address,  so  able  and  well-timed^  we  sent  at  once  to  all  our 
newspapers,  whose  joint  circulation  reaches  nearly  ^  the  readers  in  our 
land,  with  a  special  request  for  its  speedy  insertion* — ^Ed. 
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REBELLION  ACTUALLY  BJ^UN. 


The  ftlaTeholdera'  rebellion,  so  long  innirtaal  progress,  hat  at  length  be* 
gun  in  form  and  earnest,  by  an  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  April  12,  and  on  the  fifteenth  President  Lincoln  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, declaring  the  rebellion,  calling  for  76,000  troops  for  its  suppres- 
sion, and  convening  Congress  in  special  session,  July  4th.  Thus  the  great 
crime,  premeditated  for  so  many  years,  and  for  which  its  instigators  have 
been  making  such  desperate  preparations  for  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
is  now  in  full  blast,  and  threatening  the  land  with  evils  which  ages  cannot 
repair. 

We  have  no  words  to  express  our  grief  and  humiliation.  What  a  sin 
and  shame  for  a  people  claiming  to  be  in  the  very  van  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress, all  professing  in  common  a  religion  of  peace,  and  solemnly  boucd 
by  the  most  sacred  constitutional  obligations  to  have  every  dispute  among 
them  decided  only  by  legal,  peacefid  means,  to  rush,  like  so  many  mad- 
men or  tigers,  to  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter,  for  the  adjustment  of  what 
must,  after  months  or  even  years  of  fighting,  be  settled  in  the  end  by  an 
appeal  to  reason  alone.  On  this  point  we  have  already  given  our  views  to 
the  public  in  season,  and  need  not  repeat  them  here.  Had  our  views  been 
wraught  into  the  habits  of  our  entire  people,  this  teArible  calamity  could 
never  have  come.  God  grant  that  our  friends  may,  in  this  hour  of  trial, 
be  true  to  their  principles,  and  exert  yhat  influence  they  dan  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  atrocities  and  nameless  evils  of  this  unnatural  strife.  Let  us, 
if  possible,  throw  the  oil  of  forbearance  and  love  upon  these  maddened 
waves.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  parties,  now  in  such  fierce  conflict,  the 
North  and  the  ISouth,  the  Mends  of  Freedom  and  the  upholders  of  &lave> 
ry,  must  live  side  by  side  through  all  coming  time.  The  Alleghanies  will 
idways  stand  just  where  they  now  do,  and  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna, 
the  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Mississippi  will  continue  to  roll  their  waters  in  the 
Bame  channels.  The  men  on  each  bank  imui  live  together.  Shall  they  do 
so  in  friendship  or  in  hatred,  in  peace  or  in  war  P 

We  trust  our  friends  will,  first  of  all,  bear  ever  in  mind  that  Pwec  i$  al- 
lMy«  loyol*  It  is  not  p<issible  for  a  peace  man  to  be  a  rebel.  We  may 
dislike  the  government  over  us,  and  seek  to  change  it,  but  never  in  the 
way  of  violent  resistance  to  its  authority.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  coun- 
tenance or  tolerate  rebellion.  All  our  principles  and  habits  require  us  to 
sustain  the  government  in  every  proper,  legitimate  effort  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  and  the  condign  punishment  of  offenders.  The  cause  of 
Peace  was  never  meant  to  meet  such  a  crisis  as  is  now  upon  us.  It  be- 
longs not  to  Peace,  but  to  Government  alone ;  and  all  that  can  be  requir- 
ed of  us,  is  that  we  prove  ourselves  loyal  citizens.  The  issue  belongs  not  to 

peace  men,  but  to  rulers,  as  a  question  of  authority,  right  and  power.    Our 
Government  put  the  issue  on  the  proper  ground,  by  calling  for  the  power 
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needed  to  enforce  ike  laws  against  an  organised  and  armed  rebellion.  It  is 
not  strictly  war,  bat  a  legitimate  effort  by  goTemment  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  proper  and  indispensable  authority. 
The  principle  is  the  same  with  that  which  quells  a  riot  in  one  of  our  cities, 
or  seizes  an  assassin  or  incendiary,  and  brings  him  to  condign  punishment. 
We  should  be  tender  of  human  life ;  but  we  must  ever  keep  ourselyes  on  the 
side  of  the  government  against  all  wrong-doers.  If  the  Christianity  of 
Paul  would  not  let  him  resist  by  yiolence  even  the  despotism  of  Nero  him- 
self, it  surely  becomes  every  peace-man  to  throw  his  entire  influence 
against  the  gigantic  crime  of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  freest  and  best 
government  on  earth,  in  order  to  establish  upon  its  ruins  an  oligarchy  o^ 
slaveholders  for  the  extension  of  slavery  over  a  continent.  If  a 
million  of  men  were  mustered  to  put  down  by  force  this  climax  of  all  of- 
fences, it  would  still  be  in  form,  as  it  ought  ever  to  be  in  spirit,  only  a 
simple,  rightful  enforcement  of  the  laws  —  the  very  laws  which  the  rebels 
themselves  helped  enact — against  a  combined,  wholesale  viola|ion  of  them« 
It  is,  or  should  be,  a  work  of  Justice,  calm,  impartial,  awfuL  Qod  grant 
it  may  not  kindle  among  our  people  the  fierce,  vindictive  passions  of^  war  I 


Response  to  our  views.— We  seldom  report  what  is  said  about  us  $ 
but  we  may  just  now  be  excused  for  copying  a  single  specimen  from  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Poet. 

**  The  Enforcement  of  Law  i$  Peace.—- The  magazine  called  I%e  Adeo- 
ccUe  of  Peac^  which  is  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gentler  principles  of 
human  duty,  argues  with  much  force  that  the  mere  sentiment  of  peace  can- 
not control  or  cure  M  the  evils  of  society.  For  that  we  must  look  to  gov- 
ernment, which  embodies  the  powers  specifically  requisite  for 'the  protec- 
tion  of  society.  When  any  wrong  is  done  or  attempted  by  disaffected 
classes  or  persons,  when  pirates  infest  the  seas,  or  miscreants  fire  and 
steal,  when  a  mob  prowls  through  the  streets,  or  rebellion  lifts  its  head  in 
a  State,  the  only  method  of  meeting  it  is  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
laws*    The  Advocate  says  : 

<•  •  Here,  then,  is  the  province  of  government,  which  was  made  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  peace,  by  a  prompt,  energetic  exercise  of  its  authority.  Is 
not  this  just  the  way,  as  all  experience  proves,  to  keep  peace  between  fam- 
ilies or  communities  P  So  on  the  largest  scale.  It  was  Gen.  Jackson's 
firmness  in  upholding  the  authority  of  our  national  government,  and  his 
inflexible  purpose  to  enforce  its  laws  at  all  hazards,  that  restrained  nullifl- 
cation  in  1839 ;  and  had  the  same  hand  held  the  reins  when  border  rufllan- 
ism  attempted  such  abominable  outrages  in  Kansas,  it  would  doubtless 
have  averted  nearly  all  the  enormous  evils  that  ensued.  So  of  the  whole* 
sale  nullification  that  now  assumes  the  form  of  secession  at  the  South.  It 
is,  in  its  origin  and  its  essential  oharaoter,  a  question  of  obedience  to  gov- 
ernment ;  and  a  judicious,  yet  energetic,  unflinching  enforcement  of  its 
laws,  would  have  been  precisely  the  measure  of  peace  needed  at  the  right 
time  to  meet  the  case.' 

**  The  Advocate  only  expresses  the  opinions  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  nation." 
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successor  ;  a  selection  in  which  all  our  friends  will  rejoice. 
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0^ To  Editors  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  vill 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  hest,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  ii 
devoted,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede  war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dii- 

putes. 

17*  To  MiNiSTEBS  OF  THE  GosPEL — the  Advocate  is  occasionallj  sen! 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  ezaminfl 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 


Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sab- 
ject,  and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Libraiy  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 
for  permanent  use. 

PUBLICATIOKB   BY    THE  BOCIETY 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  montfas, 
making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Prize  GMayton  kOongressof  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706 |8' 
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Booko(  Peace,  llmo.,  pp.  606.    The  Sooiety*ii  Tracts,  bound, IC6 

Peace  Manual,  by  Geo.  C.  Beekwitli,  ISnio.,  pp.  SISS, *■**...  S^ 
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The  Right  Way;  a  Premium  Work  on  Pe^oe,  by  Bev.  Joeeph  A.  Coniec.  IS 
mo.,  pp.  30 J.  I.<>iiue<t  by  the  Am.  Tract  Society,  aa  one  of  ita  Evangelical  Fam- 
ily library  Vtilumes .'. S 

Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    ]2mo.,pp.  333,  ..•• SI 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A<  A.  Livermore,  P2mo.,  IHO, A 

Inquiry  into  tlie  Aocordancy  of    War    with  Citriatianity,    hy  Jonathan    Dy- 

mond.    8va, pp.  168 0 

The  V^ar-Syatem,    by  lion.  Chariea  Sumner  j   with  Judge  Underwood**  Report 

on  Stipulated  Arbitration.    8vo.,80  pp., • • V 

Plea   with  Christians  for  the  Csuae  nf  Peace.    8vo.,  pp.   39.     (t9SU  per  JOO^  9 

Stipulated  Arb  tration  aa  a  SubAiitute  for  War.    8vo.,pp.  16.. t 

Duty  of  MinlMers  10  the  CauMe  of  Peaaoe.   8vo.,  pp.  12, S 

JLe  Monde;  or,  in  time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War,  by  lion.  Aniasa  Walker.... ..... 

Varioua  Addreaaea  before  the  Society,  and  about  80  atereotyped  Tracts. 


Form  of  Bequest. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety,   incorporated    by   the   Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  paid  in  — —  months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pnr- 

poses  of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  B^Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
ciety its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  I7 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur^ 
pose  will  very  probably  be  defeated. 


Postage.  —  In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double  thi>« 
The  law  allows  no  more, 

GEO.  C.  BECK  WITH,  Correspondino  Secretabt,  to  whom  nsy  *• 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Every  year  is  showing  more  and  more  fully  the  magnitude  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  reform  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Touching  at  almost  every 
point  the  chief  interests  of  mankind  hoth  for  the  present  and  the  coming 
life,  the  Cause  of  Peace  will  be  found,  as  age  after  age  passes  away 
more  and  still  more  indispensable  to  the  world's  steady  progress  towards 
that  golden  era,  ''foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung,"  when  nations 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning-^hooks, 
and  learn  war  no  more.  Of  such  a  consummation,  we  cannot,  as  believers 
in  the  Bible,  allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  doubt ;  yet  every  month  is 
disclosing  more  and  more  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  its  perfect 
accomplishment.  No  reform  is  .so  difficult  There  is  not  one  that  en- 
counters so  many  obatructiona  firom  prejudice,  passion,  and  the  world's 
immemorial  practice ;  none  so  fortified  by  use  and  habit,  prestige  and 
power ;  none  so  wrought  into  the  whole  frame-work  of  government,  so  wov. 
en  into  the  web  and  woof  of  society,  ao  widely,  deeply  rooted  in  the  strong- 
est, foulest,  fiercest  depravities  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  grand  crime  aiid 
curse  of  all  nations.  It  standa  in  Christendom  prominent  over  all  forms  of 
mischief  to  mankind,  and  everywhere  enlists  in  its  support  the  leading 
agencies  and  influences  of  society  —  the  sanctities  of  religion,  and  the 
powers  of  government,  the  hearth  and  the  altar,  the  school,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  press,  hLstory  and  philosophy,  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  most  efifec- 
tive  kinds  of  talent  and  skilL  It  wields  a  vast  and  terrible  power.  The 
ablest  minds  are  its  tools;  and  for  its  support  in  Europe  alone  there  is  ex- 
pended even  in  peace,  an  amount  of  money  and  moral  power  more  than 
sufficient,  under  God,  for  the  world's  evangelization.    * 
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PBOOFS  OP  PBOGBSSS  IN  P3BA0B. 

Such  are  the  ohstacles  in  our  way ;  but  through  tliem  all  the  cause  of 
Peace  has  been  slowly  yet  surely  advancing.  The  proofs  of  such  progress 
are  on  every  side  of  us.  We  see  them  in  the  altered  tone  of  public  opin« 
ion ; — in  the  general  repose  of  the  civilized  world ; — in  the  growing  aver- 
sion to  war,  shown  alike  by  people  and  rulers ; — in  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  peaceiiil  expedients  in  place  of  the  sword ; — ^in  the  disposition  to  let 
every  people  manage  their  own  afiiairs  in  their  own  way,  and  decide  for 
themselves  what  form  of  government  they  shall  adopt,  and  who  shall  be 
their  rulers.  In  all  these  respects  the  past  year  has  shown  some  marked 
proofs  of  progress.  There  have,  indeed,  been  war-clouds  in  the  horizon  i 
but  none  of  these  ha  ve  expanded  into  wide  and  long  continued  tem- 
pests. We  have  witnessed  a  brief  war  in  China,  and  a  series  of  strug- 
gles in  Italy  to  complete  her  deliverance  from  an  iron-handed  tyranny ; 
but  in  these  cases,  though  pregnant  with  results  of  vast  importance,  there 
has  been,  in  comparison  with  the  wars  of  former  ages,  very  small  loss  of 
life  or  treasure,  hardly  as  much  in  both  as  used  often  to  attend  a  single 
campaign  or  even  battle. 

In  such  results  as  these  we  recognize  the  benign  agency  of  our  cause, 
and  find  new  motives  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.    What  changes  for  the 
better  has  it  already  achieved !    How  much  less  frequent  have  wars  be- 
come !    For  some  forty  years  after  its  rise, — ^from  the  downfall  of  Napole- 
on at  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  the  rise  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854, — ^Europe 
reposed  in  general  peace ;  a  longer  period  of  rest  from  war  than  Christen- 
dom had  ever  known  before.    When  war  at  length  does  come,  how  much 
sooner  is  it  brought  to  a  close,  and  how  many  of  its  incidental  evils  are 
abated !    The  war  of  the  Crimea,  which  in  other  ages  would  probably 
have  continued  ten  or  twenty  years,  was  teiminated  in  two ;  and  that  of 
Italy,  in  1859,  which  might  once  have  drenched  a  continent  in  blood    for 
many  years,  was  closed  in  three  months,  without  involving  any  but  the  im- 
mediate belligerents.    The  value  of  such  gains  alone  to  humanity  and  the 
world,  lio  arithmetic  can  fully  compute. 

Consider,  also,  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  undermining  or  supersed- 
ing the  war-system  itself.    When  we  began  our  labors,  the  practice  of  pri- 
vateering was  in  full  blast,  vexing  or  threatening  every  sea  with  its  wan- 
ton depredations,  and  occasioning  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  property,  life  and 
domestic  happiness.    After  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years,  in  what  condition 
do  we  find  this  part  of  the  war-system  P    Well  nigh  extinct    At  the  opes 
ing  of  the  Russian  war,  in  1854,  England  and  France,  the  great  naval  pow 
ers  most  interested  in  continuing  this  practice,  proclaimed  their  purpose  * 
issue  during  the  war  no  letters  of  marque,  without  which  there  could  be 
course  no  privateering ;  and  at  iu  close,  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  repn 
sented  in  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  solemnly  decreed  its  perpetual  abol 
tion.     So  far,  then,  as  respects  this  part  of  the  war-system,  our  cause  hi 
already  won  in  Europe  a  signal  triumph  ;  a  result  as  dearly  due  to  « 
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labors  aa  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  or  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  in  the  British  colonies,  was  to  those  of  such  men 
as  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  Had  our  own  government  at  once 
come  tally  into  this  measure,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  shame  and 
manifold  evils  inseparable  from  a  revival  of  this  species  of  piracy  by  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  whose  privateers  may  soon  be  fourd  scouring  every 
sea  in  quest  of  plunder  and  \engeance.  It  was  a  golden  opportunity  we 
thus  lost,  through  the  prejudices  of  a  bellicose  statesman ;  but  we  trust  that 
the  bitter  fruits  of  our  folly  will  constrain  us  ere  long  to  join  heartily  in  a 
measure  so  clearly  demanded  by  the  general  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
world.  We  hope  the  report  will  prove  true,  that  our  present  rulers,  soon 
after  their  accession  to  office,  signified  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  code  proclaimed  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  which  de- 
clares privateering  to  be  piracy.* 

Take  still  another  proof  of  progress  in  this  cause.  For  ages  the  idea  of 
what  is  termed  the  Balance  of  Power,  had  accustomed  the  leading  cabinets 
of  Europe  to  claim  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  right  of  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  its  various  governments,  and  virtually  dictating,  in  some  cases, 
what  should  be  their  domestic  policy,  and  even  who  should  be  their  rulers. 
This  practice  was  long  the  hinge  of  European  diplomacy  ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  friends  of  peace  won  a  wide  and  controlling  influence  that  this  baleflil 
delusion  was  dethroned  from  its  supremacy.  They  resolutely  combatted  it 
from  the  first,  and  continued  the  agitation  until  in  England  they  gained  at 

*The  importance  of  this  principle  to  ne  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance.  **  The 
South,'*  says  the  London  Times,  May  6,  *'  has  no  commerce;  but  the  North  has 
ships  upon  every  sea,  and  is  a  victim  that  would  pay  a  plunderer.  There  are 
silk  cargoes  to  be  intercepted  even  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  the  treasures  of  Cali- 
fornia are  to  be  met  with  afloat.  To  protect  this  commerce  will  require  no  small 
portion  of  the  available  United  States  navy;  and  it  is  therefore  not  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  can  respond  to  the  reiterated  demands  of  the  merchants  of  New 
York  to  blockade  all  the  ports  of  the  South.  Iiooking  at  matters  in  a  strictly 
English  point  of  view,  our  interest  is  first,  if  possible,  that  this  melancholy  rup- 
ture should  be  repaired,  and  that  either  by  reunion,  or  by  amicable  separation, 
peace  should  be  restored.  But,  if  this  is  impossible,  then  it  becomes  uur  next  ob- 
ject that  our  cotton  supply  should  not  be  out  ofl',  and  that  the  markets  for  our 
manufactures  in  the  South  should  not  be  forcibly  shut  against  us.  With  this 
view,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  scrutiniie  the  legality  of  every  blockade  establish- 
ed upon  the  coast  of  the  seceding  States. 

The  Government  at  Washington  has  itself  relieved  us  from  what  mlfht  other- 
wise have  been  a  great  danger  of  being  the  principal  victim  of  this  unhappy 
quarreL  At  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England  and  France  proposed  that  all  nations 
should  renounce  the  belligerent  right  of  issuing  letters  of  marque.  The  United 
States  then  refused  to  join  in  this  convention,  and  required  for  their  merchant 
ships  an  immunity  from  men-of-war  as  well  as  from  privateers.  If  America  had 
then  joined  to  make  this  proposition  an  universal  law  of  nations,  privateers 
would  now  be  considered  pirates,  and  the  South  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
North.  The  proposal  having,  however,  been  r^ected,  the  belligerent  parties 
hold  all  their  ancient  rights,  and  the  commissions  of  Mr.  President  Davis  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Mr.  President  Lincoln.  As  to  the  resolution  of  the  New  York 
merchants  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the  unrecognized  South  as  pirates,  it  cannot 
be  maintained.  Every  jurist  must  hold  that,  so  long  as  Mr.  President  Davis  is 
President  of  a  Confederacy  of  Sovereign  Slates,  he  has  the  same  ri^ht  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  which  any  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  BepuoUo  either  m  North  or 
South  America  would  have." 
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last  a  signal  trmtnpb.  At  the  firs^t  Peace  Congress  in  London,  1S43,  we 
found  our  English  co -workers  vehemently  assailed  for  their  persistent  de- 
mand, that  England,  so  long  a  notorious  interm^dler  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  should  abandon  such  a  policy,  and  henceforth  recognize  the  right 
of  every  people,  without  interference  or  dictation  from  any  quarter,  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  When  the  Italian  eontroveny 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  war  of  1850,  this  principle  of  non-interren- 
tion,  so  long  kept  under  ban,  was  proclaimed  by  ef  ery  party  all  over  Eng- 
land, from  the  press  and  the  hustmgs,  by  the  ministry  themselyes,  and 
finally  from  the  throne,  as  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Never  was 
a  triumph  more  complete  ;  and  its  effect  on  the  general  peace  and  welfare 
of  Europe  will  be  found  in  time  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  Water- 
loos  or  Solferinos  Already  has  it  checked,  and  at  length  it  may  reverse 
that  policy  of  intervention  which  has  wrought  so  vast  an  amount  of  mis- 
chief. 

In  some  other  respects  has  the  cause  of  Peace  made  advaiices  still  more 
important  and  hopeful.  We  claim,  as  the  idea  underlying  oor  whole 
movement,  that  the  principles  and  expedients  of  social  justice,  with  aome 
unessential  modifications  of  form,  may  and  should  be  applied  to  nations  as 
they  now  are  to  individuals  and  minor  communities.  Common  sense  de- 
mands this  ;  and  this  in  time  would  draw  fftcr  it  all  we  ask.  We  look 
upon  nations  as  one  ffreat  family  or  brotherhood,  with  their  respective 
rights  te  be  guarded,  tneir  intercourse  regulated,  and  their  disputes  adjust- 
ed, in  essentially  the  same  way  that  every  civilized  community  provides 
for  its  individual  members.  To  them  all  should  be  applied  a  common 
system  of  peaceful,  effective  justice  by  such  laws  and  courts  as  would  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  war  in  any  event  to  vindicate  rights,  or  redress  wrongs. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  system  must,  of  course,  be  a  work  of  time,  a 
slow  and  a  long  process.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  but  will  require  ages 
to  complete  it  entirely,  and  put  every  part  in  effective  operation.  Like  the 
British  and  every  other  well-established  government,  it  will  grow  by  slow 
degrees  toward  final  perfection,  and  almost  imperceptibly  weave  itself  into 
the  world's  fixed,  permanent  habits.  We  start  the  process,  but  cannot  ex- 
pect ourselves  to  witness  the  ultimate  result.  We  are  planting  seed  for 
future  ages  to  reap.  We  begin  by  persuading  two  nations  to  stipulate  in 
their  treaties  that  they  will  settle  all  their  aisputes  by  amicable  meaRs. 
For  this  purpose,  we  ask  them  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  war  in  any  eTent» 
by  a  mutual  pledge  to  adjust  all  controversies  either  between  themselves, 
or  by  reference  in  the  last  resort  to  umpires  mutually  chosen.  This  prac- 
tice of  Stipulated  Arbitration  would  in  time  train  nations  to  the  habit  of 
submitting  their  disputes,  as  individuals  and  minor  oommunities  now  do 
theirs,  to  a  common  tribunal,  and  acquiescing  in  its  decisions,  as  every  civ- 
ilized society  does  in  those  of  its  established  courts. 

This  process,  so  full  of  hope  for  the  world's  eventual  peace,  is  now 
going  on.  The  nations  of  Christendom  are  gradually  accustoming  them- 
selves to  this  order  of  things,  and  forming  in  effect  a  grand  oonfederacr, 
where  public  opinion,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  already  beginning  to  decide 
the  questions  between  its  members  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  a  Congress  or  Court  of  Nations,  and  cannot  foresee  how 
soon  we  shall ;  but  we  are  steadily  moving  towards  such  a  consummation, 
and  think  it  sure  to  come  in  time.  The  germ  of  such  a  system  we  already 
have  in  operation  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Congresses  so  frequently  convened 
of  late  years  in  Europe  on  questions  fraught  with  special  danger  or 
interest.  They  all  rest  on  the  same  principle,  employ  essentially  the  same 
means,  and  aim  at  like  results.  Let  such  Congresses  continue,  and  they 
will  in  time  stereotype  themselves  in  something  like  a  Congress  and  Court 
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of  Nations  to  legislate  on  their  common  interests,  and  decide  all  disputes 
which  the  parties  may  be  unable  to  settle  between  themselves. 

Such  are  some  of  the  indices  of  progress  in  this  great  reform.  We 
have,  indeed,  done  only  a  small  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  yet  vastly 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  small  amount  of  labor  and 
money  expended.  In  no  enterprise  has  more  been  accomplished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  used;  and  should  the  work  go  on  no  faster 
than  it  already  has,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see  our  principles  woven  into 
the  policy  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  sword,  as  the  arbiter  of  their 
disputes,  superseded  forever  b^  the  introduction  of  laws  and  courts,  a 
system  of  rational,  peaceful  justice  between  them,  as  now  between  individ- 
uals and  all  minor  communities. 

The  good  already  accomplished  in  this  cause  pleads  strongly  for  its 
prosecution  upon  a  much  broader  scale.  We  have  as  yet  done  only  a 
very  small  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done ;  but  we  can  point  to  no  enter- 
prise that  has  done  more,  if  so  much,  in  proportion  to  the  slender  means 
used.  With  adequate  means,  how  much  might  have  been  achieved! 
Had  Christians  as  a  body  responded  to  the  claims  of  this  cause  from  the 
start ;  had  they  all  along  rallied  spontaneously  and  habitually  to  its  sup- 
port ;  had  the  press  lent  its  earnest,  persistent,  ubiquitous  advocacy ;  had 
we  been  furnished  with  a  tithe  of  the  funds  needed  to  bring  and  keep  the 
subject  fully  before  our  rulers,  before  our  seminaries  of  learning,  before 
our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  community  at  large ;  had  there  been  put 
at  our  disposal  one  hundredth  or  thousandth  part  of  what  is  wasted  by 
Christendom  upon  her  war-system  even  in  a  time  of  peace ;  we  might  ere 
this  have  effected  a  change  sufficient  with  God's  blessing  to  ensure  per- 
manent peace  in  every  land  blest  with  the  gospel. 

Means  like  these,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  always  be  needed.  It 
must  be  a  permanent  work.  An  evil  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  deeply 
rooted  in  society  and  government^  can  never  be  eradicated  or  controlled 
without  strenuous,  incessant  care  and  effort.  All  men,  in  every  age,  must 
be  educated  to  such  habits  on  this  subject  as  the  gospel  enjoins  ;  and  thus 
will  the  use  of  proper  and  adequate  means  in  the  cause  of  peace  become  a 
constant  necessity  to  the  end  of  time. 

pubmanbnt  fbaob  vctkd. 

Such  facts  and  views  suggested  to  our  Committee  years  ago  the  impor- 
tance of  some  provision  for  the  steady,  permanent  prosecution  of  our 
cause.  The  immediate  occasion  which  forced  the  subject  upon  their 
consideration,  was  the  sudden  illness  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  near 
the  close  of  185^.  On  seeking  some  one  to  take  his  place,  they  were 
unable  to  procure  a  suitable  man  without  a  reliable  pledge  for  his  support. 
The  condition  was  deemed  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  no  such  pledge  could 
he  given.  The  Secretary,  having  some  small  means  of  his  own,  had 
served  the  Society  without  any  such  pledge  for  twenty  years,  and  for  some 
ten  years  had  made  himself,  as  he  has  ever  since,  responsible  for  its 
current  expenses ;  but,  well  aware  that  such  an  enterprise  could  not  safely 
depend  upon  a  coutingency  so  precarious,  and  thinlung  that  its  leading 
friends  ought  to  make  some  reliable  provision  for  its  permanency,  they 
conceived  the  plan  of  raising  for  this  purpose  a  permanent  fund  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  to  insure  the  *  support  of  a  Secretary  who  should  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  Cause  of  Peace  under  our  Society,  the  publication  of 
a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  Office  as  the  centre 
of  its  operations,  said  Secretaryship,  Periodical  and  Office  to  be  made 
perpetual.'  The  aim  was  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  ])ermanent 
system  of  means  in  this  cause  \  and  these  three  things  were  deemed  most 
likely  to  compass  that  end. 
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It  is  quite  clear  tbat  some  proTision  must  be  made  tbat  shaff  insure 
pennanency  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  most  difficult  reform.  It 
cannot  all  be  done  up  in  a  day,  an  age  or  even  a  century.  It  must  be  tbe 
work  of  all  coming  ages,  just  as  tbe  process  of  training  men  for  heaTen 
must  be  continued  all  over  the  earth  to  the  end  of  time.  There  must  be 
used  in  this  cause,  as  in  every  other,  proper  and  adequate  means  ;  and  its 
friends  ought  in  some  way  to  provide  for  their  steady  and  permanent  use. 
All  experience  proves,  that  no  individual  or  occasional  efforts  will  ever 
suffice.  There  must  be  a  continuity  of  such  efiforts.  More  than  three 
centuries  ago,  Erasmas,  the  day-star  of  the  Keformation,  wrote  in  behalf 
of  Peace  with  an  eloquence  and  power  never  surpassed ;  but,  as  no  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  extend  and  perpetuate  such  influences,  the  custom  of 
war  continued  with  scarce  any  perceptible  check.  The  work  demands  a 
general,  permanent  organization.  No  single  mind,  no  temporary  com- 
bination, can  insure  the  agencies  and  influences  requisite  for  the  object  in 
view.  Its  reliable  friends,  those  who  feel  themselves  responsible  under 
God  for  its  success,  must  unite  to  provide  the  means  for  Its  permaxtent 
prosecution. 

How  shall  this  be  done  f  No  single  individual  can  do  it  alone ;  but  for 
ihe  present  it  must  devolve  on  a  select  few.  Unlike  many  causes,  that  of 
Peace  cannot  rely  now,  if  it  ever  can,  upon  the  mrlHon.  Only  here  ftnd 
there  one  appreciates  fullv  its  claims  ;  and  hence  the  few  who  do,  must 
provide  for  it  even  to  tne  neiilect,  should  that  be  necessary,  of  these 
popular  causes  to  which  everybody  gives  who  gives  at  all.  In  the  present 
general  neglect  of  its  claims,  its  plighted  friends  must,  as  an  imperative, 
paramount  duty,  sustain  it  at  any  sacrifice,  until  the  mass  of  the  Chriftian 
community  shall  wake  to  its  adequate,  habitual  support. 

Nor  are  we  singular  in  these  views.  Our  co-workers  in  England  are 
brought  by  their  own  experience  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  their  recent 
efforts  '*  to  place  the  London  Peace  Society  on  a  more  secwre  and  perma^ 
nent  footing^  such  as  would  enable  it  to  prosecute  its  work  with  efficiency 
and  success,"  they  say  "  it  would  doubtless  be  better,  if  the  support  of 
such  a  movement  could  be  derived  from  a  lar&'e  number  of  small  eon- 
tributors :  but  in  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in  Uie  Christian  public,  the 
cause  of  Peace  must,  for  the  present^  depend  mainly  upon  the  help  of  a 
comparative  few,  to  whom  its  maintenance  is  a  matter  of  deep  religious 
conviction."  Accordingly  a  circular  was  issued  in  November,  1860 ;  and 
in  two  or  three  months,  more  than  nine  thousand  doUars  were  subseribed, 
nearly  all  permanent  annual  subscriptions,  in  sums  varying  from  $5  to 
$oOO.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  yet  been  attempted  for  our  cause  here ; 
but  there  must  be  before  we  can  safely  calculate  upon  its  steady,  vigorooa 
and  effective  prosecution. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  we  are  endeavoring  to  raise  a  sumiU  permanent 
fund,  designed  not  to  supersede,  but  only  to  stimulate  and  insure  effort  in 
this  great  work.  It  must  have  means,  much  larger  and  more  reliable  than 
it  has  ever  yet  received ;  and  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  such  means  must 
be  furnished  by  its  steadfast,  plighted  friends  ?  And  can  they  give  to  any 
object  in  itself'^more  worthy,  or  more  hopeful  of  tbe  best  results  P  The 
success  of  this  cause  is  sure  to  draw  after  it  that  of  nlmost  every  other.  It 
is  the  cheapest,  surest,  most  comprehensive  of  all  charities.  We  would 
not  undervalue  any;  but  where  shall  we  find  one  to  match  it  in  these 
respects  ?  A  sinsle  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  hospital  for  the  sick,  often 
costs  more  than  has  been  expended  in  the  cause  of  Peace  during  nearly 
half  a  century ;  but  the  prevention  of  cne  war  would  avert  more  suffering 
than  all  the  asylums  and  hospitals  of  a  continent  in  an  age — would  save 
more  from  poverty,  widowhood  and  orphanage,  from  disease,  m.atilati«B 
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and  death.  It  is  a  most  economical  way  of  doing  good  upon  a  scale  well 
nigh  boundless.  While  the  custom  of  war  is  now  wasting  in  peace  for 
Europe  alone,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  thousand  million  dollars  eyery 
year,  one  thousandth  part  of  this  sum,  a  single  million  a  year,  if  used 
aright  in  this  cause,  would  probably  suffice,  under  God,  to  prevent  at  once 
nearly  all  actual  wars  in  Christendom,  and  put  an  end  at  length  to  her 
entire  war-system.     Can  money  be  used  to  any  better  purpose  ? 

The  prospects  of  this  permanent  fund  are  better  than  our  early  fears. 
It  was  started  in  1857 ;  and  the  times  nearly  ever  since  have  been  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  for  such  an  effort.  The  Secretary  was  expected,  as  a 
mere  incident  to  his  ordinary  labors,  to  undertake  the  raising  of  this  fund, 
and  hence  it  became  necessary  to  allow  five  years  in  which  to  complete  it. 
No  subscription  is  to  be  binding  unless  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
secured  by  the  first  of  January,  1862  ;  and  about  hilf  of  the  thirty  thous- 
and dollars  has  already  been  obtained  in  sums  varying  from  $100  to 
$5,000.  Personal  applications  have  as  yet  been  made  to  very  few  ;  but 
the  responses  to  these  encourage  the  hope  of  a  large  liberality  from  friends 
possessed  of  much  ampler  resources. 

OFBBATIONS  OF  THB  YEAR. 

During  the  year  we  have  pursued  our  wonted  course,  in  some  depart- 
ments upon  a  larger,  and  in  others  upon  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  than 
usual.  Our  aim  has  been,  as  far  as  possible  with  our  very  limited  means, 
to  set  at  work,  in  behalf  of  our  object,  the  agencies  and  mfluences  which 
create  or  control  public  opinion  on  every  question  like  that  of  Peace  or 
War,  such  as  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  especially  those  higher  seminaries 
of  learning  where  are  trained  the  men  that  mould  or  sway  both  society 
and  government  our  legislators,  and  teachers,  our  authors,  editors  and 
professional  men.  With  this  view  we  have  used  our  small  resources  partly 
m  sending  our  periodical  and  some  of  our  other  publications  to  not  a  few 
leading  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  nearly  all  our  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  to  periodicals  whose  aggregate  circulation  probably  reaches 
full  half  the  readers  in  our  land.  Uow  much  we  may  in  these  ways  have 
accomplished  for  our  object,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  we 
have  aeemed  this  the  wisest  and  most  effective  way  of  employing  the 
means  at  our  command.  We  can  expect  no  marked  results  at  once ;  but 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  such  agencies  and  influences  silently  form- 
ing a  public  opinion  that  shall  in  time  supersede  the  sword  as  an  arbiter 
of  national  disputes,  by  the  introduction  of  more  rational,  more  Christian 
expedients  in  tneir  place. 

Our  publications  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  preceding  years. 
Of  our  Periodical  we  have  issued,  a  part  of  the  time,  a  larger  number  than 
usual  ;  of  the  last  Address  before  the  Society  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  copies  were  put  in  circulation ;  and  of"^  some  of  our  stereotyped 
tracts  we  have  published  now  editions.  In  the  department  of  Lecturing 
Agencies  we  have  done  less  than  usuaL  Our  Secretary  has  at  length  re- 
sumed the  labors  of  former  years,  and  we  have  also  commissioned  two 
others  as  lecturers ;  but  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  sending  forth  a 
tithe  of  the  laborers  that  ouglit  to  be  employed  in  the  large  field  open 
before  us. 

Finances. — Our  income,  though  greater  than  in  some  former  years,  has 
been  less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  Our  receipts  have  been  $2,754,79, 
and  our  expenditures  $2,557,38,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of 
8197,38.  Our  Committee,  under  a  standing,  imperative  rule  of  the 
Society,  have  for  the  last  year,  as  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding,  gone 
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Upon  the  principle  of  paying  as  we  go,  and  hare  attempted  only  «rhat  tbev 
could  do  without  running  in  debt.  Whenever  our  friends  shall  farmsli 
more  means,  we  shall  rejoice  to  use  them  as  wisely  as  we  can  in  extending 
our  operations,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be,  all  over  our  land. 

Decease  op  Friends. — We  mourn  to-day  the  loss  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  friends,  especially  Hon.  Daniel  A.  WhitB,  of  Salem,  Chas. 
Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  tbis  city,  and  Rev.  JOHN  Woods,  of  Fitzwilliam,  N. 
H.,  all  in  a  ripe  and  much  honored  old  age.  Judge  White,  a  classmate  in 
college  with  William  Ladd,  the  Founder  of  our  Society,  was  a  steady  and 
liberal  contributor  to  the  cause  for  many  yfears.  Dr.  Lowell,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  sixty-one  years  ago  in  the  class  of  Allston,  Bnckminster  and 
the  late  Judge  Shaw,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  much  esteemed 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Boston,  became  early  an  active  and 
efficient  supportier  of  our  cause  under  Worcester  and  Channing,  wag 
for  some  vears  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  our  Society  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Kev.  Mr. 
Woods,  just  deceased  at  the  age  of  seventy-sir,  was  through  all  his  long 
and  honored  ministry  a  devoted  friend  of  our  cause,  and  in  his  own 
character  a  fine  illustration  of  its  principles.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
poorer  at  the  loss  of  such  men ;  but  it  is  much  that  the  memory  of  their 
works  and  their  services  in  this  cause  of  God  and  Humanity  may  still 
linger  among  us  to  hallow  and  cheer  the  work  they  leave  us  to  com* 
plete. 

We  meet  to-day  under  circumstances  entirely  new  and  unexpected. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion  the  most  gigantic  uerhaps  that  the 
world  ever  saw ;  and  at  every  turn  we  are  asked,  just  as  li  we  in  particular 
were  bound  to  answer  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  in  this  terrible 
emergency  ?  How  would  the  Peace  Society  deal  with  such  a  case  ?  What 
course  would  its  principles  require  or  allow  P 

Our  answer  is  at  hand.  Under  our  system,  such  evils  could  never  kacs 
occurred ;  and  under  no  tneic  of  the  case,  is  it  ours,  as  a  Peace  Society,  to 
meet  tliem,  and  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  They  lie  not  in  our  sphere. 
They  come  not  from  our  principles,  but  from  those  which  we  are  trying  to 
change,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  such  as  would  have  anticipated 
and  averted  them.  We  have  no  control,  no  direct  responsibility  in  the 
case.  It  belongs  not  to  peace  reformers,  but  to  society  at  large,  or  to  the 
government  as  their  organ  and  agent.  Ours  is  a  work  of  prevention, 
slow  but  sure ;  and,  had  our  people  been  from  the  start  trained  to  the 
views  and  habits  we  inculcate,  nothing  like  tbis  rebellion  could  ever  haTe 
arisen.  It  all  comes  from  their  wrong  education,  an  education  nearly  the 
reverse  of  what  our  principles  would  have  given  them.  They  have  been 
taught.  North  as  well  as  South,  to  rely,  in  the  last  resort,  on  brute  foroe, 
instead  of  an  appeal  to  reason  and  right,  to  laws  and  courts,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  disputes  as  these ;  and,  now  that  their  interests  have  come 
into  point-blank  collision,  and  their  passions  are  sufficiently  roused  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  ready  to  sweep  the  land  with  blood  and  devastation. 
The  result  is  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  in  it  all  we  are  just  reaping  the  fruits, 
not  of  peace  principles  or  measures,  but  of  those  which  the  custom  of  war 
has  sown  broad-cast  over  all  the  earth  from  time  immemorial. 

Now,  is  Peace  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  War  alone  has  done? 
Let  the  dead  bury  tlieir  own  dead.  Let  the  war  system  meet  the  recoil  of  its 
own  principles  and  expedients.  The  Peace  Society  has  had  no  voice  or 
agency  in  tlie  case,  and  of  course  cannot  be  held  to  any  responsibility  in 
saying  whit  shall  be  done.  This  question  the  government  must  meet  j 
and,  being  the  organ  of  a  people  trained  to  reliance  in  the  last  resort  on  war 
aeasures,  they  must  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  usual  way  of  violence  and 
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blood.  They  know  no  other ;  there  'is  at  present  no  other  for  them  ;  and, 
until  it  can  be  superseded  by  a  better,  peace  men,  like  other  ffood  citizens^ 
must  of  course  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  lend  their  moral,  ii  they  cannot 
their  active  support  to  the  government  over  them. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  position ;  the  Peace  Society  has  held  it  from  the  first, 
and  stereotyped  it  long  ago  in  its  publications.  We  never  were  so  quixot- 
ic as  to  regard  Peace  as  a  cure  for  every  sort  of  evil,  but  have  all  along  re- 
stricted ourselves  to  the  single  object  of  doing  away  the  well-defined  cus- 
tom of  war,  the  practice  ornations  settling  their  controversies  by  the 
sword.  We  are  not  organized  to  oppose  any  other  evil;  nor  do  we  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  our  friends  may  choose  to  ar- 
gue or  act  against  any  other.  We  merely  ask  them  to  help  us  do  away 
this  custom.  It  may  be  connected  with  many  other  questions;  but  it  is  no 
part  of  our  mission  as  a  Peace  Society,  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with 
thieves  and  robbers,  with  pirates,  mobs  or  rebels.  Such  questions  belong 
to  government,  and  there  we  must  leave  them. 

But  has  our  cause  in  truth,  nothing  to  do  with  such  evils  as  are  now 
upon  us  ?  Certainly,  a  great  deal ;  but  chiefly  in  the  way  of  introducing  a 
new  and  more  thoroughly  Christian  civilization,  that  shall  supersede  them, 
and  render  them  morally  impossible.  Here  is  our  specific  sphere.  No 
people,  educated  in  our  views,  would  ever  abet  or  tolerate  rebellion ;  and 
It  is  just  the  lack  of  such  principles  that  has  let  loose  these  evils  upon  us. 
Had  the  South  been  trained  even  to  the  lowest  views  of  peace,  even  half 
as  well  as  New  England  has  been,  they  would  have  calmly  waited  for 
peaceful,  legal  means  to  redress  their  alleged  wrongs ;  and  whenever  our 
principles  are  wrought  into  the  habits  of  our  whole  ])eople,  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  rebellion,  nor  ever  see  our  land  drenched  in  fraternal  blood. 

But  what,  after  all,  shall  peace-men  do  in  this  crisis  ?  Stand  by  the 
government  in  every  way  not  forbidden  by  your  principles.  No  peace-man 
can  ever  be  a  rebel,  or  lend  the  slightest  countenance  to  rebellion.  True, 
it  is  not  ours,  as  a  Peace  Society,  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  rebels ; 
but  it  is  ours,  as  loyal  citiaens,  to  stand  firmly  by  the  government,  and  ren- 
der such  aid  as  we  consistently  can  in  executing  its  laws,  and  bringing  of- 
fenders to  condign  punishment.  The  government  may  not  be  right  in  all 
respects; — we  never  knew  one  that  was; — but  no  peace-man  can  consistent- 
ly refuse  to  uphold  its  authority,  or  fail  to  throw  his  influence  against  the 
^gantic  crime  of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  best  government  on  earth, 
in  order  to  establish  upon  its  ruins  an  oligarchy  of  slaveholders  for  the 
^read  of  slavery  in  perpetuity  over  a  continent. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  American  Peace  Society  held  its  thirty-third  anniversary  in  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  May  27.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
Prayer  was  off'ered  by  our  learned  and  venerable  friend,  William  Jenks, 
D.  D.  The  Keport  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  and  that  of  the  Direc- 
tors read  in  full  by  the  Secretary,  both  of  which  were  adopted.  Rev.  George 
Traskand  I.  T.  Hutchins  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

The  Secretary  then  read,  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  a  series 
of  resolutions,  designed  to  elicit  a  free  interchange  of  views  relative  espe- 
cially to  the  present  crisis  in  our  country.  Several  hours  were  spent  in 
&n  able  and  very  animated  discussion,  in  which  Hon.  Amasa  Walker, 
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Elihu  Burkitt,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  L  T. 
HuTCHiNS,  Esq.,  Rev.  L.  fl.  Angier,  Elnathan  Davis,  and  M.  0» 
Thomas,  took  a  part  A  house  unexpectedly  full  listened  with  unwonted 
interest  to  the  speeches  made,  only  a  part  of  whieh  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  for  publication. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  Society  chose,  for  the  ensuing  year 
the  following  list  of  officers,  (see  last  page,)  and  then  adjourned  sine  diCm 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Besohedy  1.  That  the  events  of  the  past  year,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  conspire  to  show  more  and  more  the  vast  evils  inseparable  from 
the  custom  of  War,  and  the  duty  of  much  greater  efforts  for  its  extinction. 

2.  That  the  Bteady  and  alarming  increase  of  rival  preparations  for  war 
in  Europe,  abf>orbing  so  large  a  part  of  its  wealth  and  most  effective  talent, 
diverting  so  many  millions  of  its  laborers  from  the  pursuits  of  a  peaceful, 
beneficent  industry,  imposing  such  enormous  burdens,  and  keeping  in  such 
constant  peril  or  suspense  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
ought  to  put  our  own  people  upon  their  guard  against  the  gradual,  in* 
sidious  adoption  of  a  kindred  policy,  so  hazardous,  if  not  fatal,  to  our 
future  welfare. 

3.  That  the  gigantic  Kebellion  now  threatening  to  plunge  us  in  all  the 
atropities  and  horrors  of  civil  war,  adds  startling  motives  for  a  more  ex- 
tended and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  great  reform  in  which  we  are 
embarked. 

4.  That  this  reform,  if  pursued  in  season  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  morally  impossible  the  evils  that 
are  now  upon  us,  by  educating  our  people,  South  as  well  as  North,  to 
such  habits  of  obedience  to  government,  and  of  reliance  on  peaceful  m^ans 
alone  for  the  settlement  of  their  controversies,  as  would  have  obviated  ail 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  blind,  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

5.  That  the  permanent  inauguration,  as  aow  threatened,  of  a  War- 
Policy,  in  pliice  of  that  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  in  its 
system  of  laws  and  courts  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  disputes  among 
ourselves,  will  be  likely  to  entail  upon  us  in  perpetuity  such  evils,  financial, 
political  and  moral,  as  no  arithmetic  can  compute,  and  no  imagination 
adequately  conceive. 

6.  That  the  crisis  now  upon  us,  so  far  from  shaking,  serves  rather  to 
confirm,  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  principles,  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  measures,  and  the  importance  of  training  society  to  the  views  we  in- 
culcate, as  the  only  sure  guarantee  against  the  evils  to  which  we  are 
brought  or  exposed. 

7.  That  till  our  principles  shall  prevail  throughout  the  land,  we  can 
have  no  reliable  security  against  such  evils,  but  our  own  republic,  like 
most  of  its  predecessors,  must  eventually  fall  a  prey  to  its  own  suicidal 
war-habits. 

8.  That  the  Cause  of  Peace,  restricting  itself  to  the  sin^ile  object  of 
doing  away  the  custom  of  VVar,  the  practice  of  nations  settling  their  die* 
putes  by  the  sword,  has  never  attempted,  because  outside  of  its  proper 
sphere,  to  decide  how  an  oppressed  people  shall  vindicate  their  rights ;  how 
murder,  or  any  other  offences  against  society,  shall  be  punished  ;  or  in 
what  way  government  shall  deal  with  a  mob,  an  insurrection,  or  an 
organized  rebellion. 
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9.  Th«it  the  Peace  Society,  while  regarding  questions  like  these  as  be- 
yond its  legitimate  province,  has  ever  been,  as  it  ever  must  be,  loyal  to 
government,  a  steadfast  supporter  of  its  just  authority,  and  in  favor  of 
having  its  laws  duly  enforced  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety  and 
weal. 

10.  That  our  principles  and  measures,  so  far  from  being  inapplicable  to 
the  present  troubles  of  our  country,  will  be  found,  when  the  heat  and 
smoke  of  the  contest  are  over,  indispensable  to  their  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment ;  for,  after  the  sword  shall  have  finished  its  terrible  work,  and  filled 
the  land  with  anger  and  wrath,  with  havoc  and  devastation,  with  sorrow 
and  lamentation  unutterable,  the  parties  must  cease  from  this  wholesale 
mutual  mischief,  and  betake  themselves  at  last  to  reason  and  conciliation, 
as  the  only  way  to  end  the  strife. 

11.  That,  though  we  deem  it  no  part  of  our  mission  to  say  how  a  govern- 
ment shall  maintain  its  authority  over  its  subjects,  and  enforce  its  laws 
agaiuKt  rebels,  or  any  other  wrong-doers,  we  approve,  as  proper  and  wise 
under  the  circumstances,  the  effort  of  our  Executive  Committee,  in  their 
appeal  last  January,  to  dissuade  our  people,  both  South  and  North,  from 
all  thought  of  settling  the  issues  before  them  by  a  resort  to  arms,  and  to 
rely  only  on  the  peaceful  expedients  provided  in  our  constitution  and  laws 
expressly  for  the  purpose. 

12.  That  the  present  crisis,  so  far  f^om  dispensing  now  or  hereafter  with 
the  Cause  of  Peace,  just  serves  to  prove  more  fully  than  ever  its  urgent 
necessity,  and  calls  aloud  for  a  large  increase  of  effort  in  its  behalf. 


HON.  AMASA  WALKER'S  ADDRESS. 


Oentlemen : — This  is  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  and  we  meet  under  the  most  remarkable  circumstances.  War, 
and  civil  war,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  wars,  is  raging  in  our  own  midst. 
The  largest  armies  ever  known  on  this  continent  are  in  the  field,  amounting 
perhaps  on  this  very  day,  in  the  aggregate,  to  some  200,000  men,  besides 
vast  numbers  more  preparing  for  military  service.  The  whole  country  is 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  and  the  war  spirit  is  universal. 

The  question  which  comes  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  present  moment 
is,  what  is  the  duty  of  Peace-men  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
now  placed  ?  It  seems  to  me  very  clearly  that  our  first  duty  as  the  friends 
of  Peace,  is  to  examine  the  correctness  of  our  principles,  so  that,  if  our 
position  is  right,  we  may  stand  by  iL  But  we  should  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
candor,  and,  if  we  find  we  are  in  the  wrong,  we  should  retract.  We  should 
neither  be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  do  this. 

What,  then,  has  been  our  leading  object,  that  which  for  a  third  of  a 
century  we  have  endeavored  to  promote  P  I  answer,  the  Prevention  of 
War  ;  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  But  what  is  war,  as  defined  by  this 
Society  ?  Armed  conflict  between  different  nations.  It  is  this,  and  this 
only.  With  the  maintainance  of  law,  the  suppression  of  mobs,  insurreo- 
tions  or  rebellions,  this  Society,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  interfered.  It . 
has  ever  protested  against  the  confounding  of  war  with  the  preservation 
of  civil  government.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  by  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  examine  its  principles  and  action. 
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For  the  advancement  of  its  objects,  this  Society  has  labored  to  show 
that  war  is  unnecessary ;  that  national  disputes  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms ;  that  nations,  instead  of  fighting  first, 
and  negotiating  afterwards,  ought  first  to  negotiate,  and  then,  when  all 
efforts  for  an  adjustment  had  failed,  to  refer  their  disputes  to  arbitration. 
Have  we  been  right  in  this  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  negotiate  first, 
and  then  fight,  if  fight  we  must,  than  to  fight  and  then  negotiate?  We 
say  it  is  best  to  negotiate  and  arbitrate  first ;  and  that  is  just  the  practical 
difference  between  a  peace  man,  and  one  who  is  not. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  this  our  first  position,  let  us  hold  to  it,  and  de- 
fend it  If  wrong,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  abandoning  it.  What  does  com- 
mon sense  teach  in  this  matter?  Mr.  Guizot  says  that  **  common  sense  is 
the  genius  of  humanity.**    To  that  common  sense  we  are  ready  to  appeaL 

A  great  part  of  our  efforts  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been 
directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  We  have 
insisted  on  this  as  the  great  instrumentality  by  which  the  war-system  may 
be  dispensed  with.  We  have  maintained  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
international  tribunal  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization  ;  that  it  is  the  great  want  of  humanity ;  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  rational.  Have  we  been  right  in  this  action  P  We  have 
endeavored  to  influence  the  different  nationalities  to  do  something  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  great  object.  We  have  held  several  international 
Peace  Congresses  with  a  view  to  forwarding  this  specific  end.  Is  all  this 
right  or  wrong  ? 

What  are  the  practical  teachings  of  the  age  on  this  matter  P  How 
many  Congresses  have  been  held  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  ?  Has  not  their  frequency  and  efficiency  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  are  they  not  evidently  advancing  toward  the  goal  we  propose, 
viz.  a  Permanent  Congress  for  the  settlement  of  all  national  disputes  P 
What  has  Garibaldi  said  in  relation  to  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
the  war  system,  and  the  desirableness  of  adopting  a  more  rational  and 
Christian  mode  of  preserving  peace  ?  No  man  has  spoken  more  noUy 
and  impressively  on  this  subject  than  the  Liberator  of  Italy.  How  signifi- 
cant, too,  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  German  Princes  has  recently  obtained 
an  interview  with  Louis  Napoleon  with  special  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  some  agency  by  which  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword  may 
be  dispensed  with  I  Are  we  ashamed,  then,  of  our  past  advocacy  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  ?  Are  we  ashamed  that  our  Society  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  essays,  and  published  a  large  volume  on  this  subject  P 

Another  and  prominent  point  we  have  made,  is,  that  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  might  and  ought  to  agree  upon  a  system  of  mutual  and 
simultaneous  Disarmament.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  present 
system  is  totallv  absurd,  and  terribly  destructive  of  hmaan  interests.  We 
.have  insisted  that  nothing  was  gained,  but  a  great  deal  lost  and  suffered 
by  the  present  competition  amongst  nations  in  inventing  and  manufacturing 
the  most  destructive  engines  of  warfare.    Each  endeavorsj  by  every  pos^i- 
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ble  means,  to  produce  some  terrible  machinery  by  lebieb  men  and  property 
can  be  destroyed  more  rapidly  and  horribly,  than  has  ever  before  been 
done.  No  small  part  of  all  the  energies  of  Christendom  are  at  this 
moment  employed  in  this  revolting  and  insane  work. 

Now,  we  insist  that  this  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked ;  that  nothing  is  gained 
to  the  human  race  by  all  this  vast  expenditure ;  that,  when  one  nation  has 
invented  a  Minnie  rifle  or  au  Armstrong  gun,  every  other  nation  will  oertaia- 
ly  do  the  same,  and  then  neither  is  in  any  better  state  of  defence,  but  all  are 
more  exposed  to  loss  and  injury.  Is  all  this  so  P  Are  we  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing labored  to  put  a  stop  to  these  mad  and  inhuman  proceedings  P  Are  we 
really  to  ask  pardon  for  having  labored  in  company  with  the  English 
philanthropists  and  statesmen  who,  agreeing  with  us  in  this  matter,  have 
done  all  they  could  to  do  away  with  such  an  iniquitous  and  foolish  sys- 
tem P  Are  we  prepared  to  take  back  all  we  have  said,  and  admit  that 
such  a  system  is  wise  and  beneficent  ? 

To  impress  our  general  views  upon  the  public  mind,  we  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  horrors  of  war— -on  'the  cruelties'  incident  to  the  terrible  system* 
Have  we  any  thing  to  retract  or  apologize  for  on  this  point  P  We  have  dwelt 
upon  the  immense  expenditure  of  national  wealth  involved  in  war  and  war 
preparations.  We  have  showed  that  war  is  the  bottomless  gulf  that 
swallows  up  fbur  fifths  of  all  the  national  revenues  of  Qiristendom,  and 
keeps  the  masses  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  hopeless  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. Have  we  been  incorrect  in  our  facts  P  Have  we  not  been  justified 
in  our  statements  on  this  subject  P 

Lastly,  we  have  appealed  to  the  Christian  sentiment  of  mankind  to  say 
-whether  war  and  th^  war  spirit  are  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  ex- 
ample of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  These  are  the  things  we  have  done.  Have 
we  been  in  error  P  Have  We  done  wrong  P  If  so,  let  us  acknowledge  it,  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  advocating  war  as  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  man. 

We  have  never  interferred  in  any  existing  war,  except  to  insist  on  some 
mode  of  peaceful  adjustment.  It  has  never  been  our  purpose  to  show 
which  belligerent  was  in  the  right  or  which  in  the  wrong,  but  to  induce 
both  the  contending  parties  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration.  Have 
we  been  right  in  this  P    If  so,  then  in  this  particular  we  have  nothing  to 

retract 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  •  do  you  peacemen  regard  the  present 
crisis  ?  The  resolutions  before  us  answer  that  question.  But  I  do  not 
desire  to  shield  myself  behind  any  formal  resolutions  of  the  Society.  I  am 
willing  to  meet  aU  enquirers  as  an  individual,  and  am  ready  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  contest,  first,  that  the  present  administration  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disafiected  States  has  done  just  what  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  Free  States  demanded.  It  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  and  been 
sustained  by  public  opinion.  The  country  undoubtedly  demanded  war  ; 
and  the  President  has  entered  upon  it  with  great  energy  and  promptitude, 
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and  I  hope  will  conduct  it,  if  it  must  go  on,  in  the  most  judicious  manner, 
and  especially  that  he  will  close  it  as  speedily  as  the  best  interests  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  will  allow,  and  no  sooner.  The  spirit  and  unanimity 
with  which  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  parties  have  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  President,  is  most  remarkable.  The  sublimity  of  the  moyemenk,  as 
presented  the  last  six  weeks,  has  been  without  any  parallel  in  the  history 
of  mankind  ;  it  will  astonish  Europe,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Only  two  short  months  ago  our  government  was  regarded  as  a 
rope  of  sandf  remarkable  only  for  its  imbecility,  and  worthy  only  of  derision. 
To-day,  it  is  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  The  President  issues 
his  proclamation  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  government ;  and  the  Free 
States,  with  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  rise  as  one  man.  In  a  sin^e 
month  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive  of  the  nation.  No  conscriptions,  no  press-gangs,  no  com- 
pulsion, but  the  voluntary  rising  of  a  great  and  patriotic  people.  Who 
does  not  rejoice  in  this,  if  we  must  have  war  ? 

And  if  such  a  war  must  needs  be,  was  it  not  right  and  proper  that  old 
Massachusetts  should  be  allowed  to  offer  the  first  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom  P  Providence  so  ordained  it,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful.  It 
of  right  belonged  to  that  State  which  has  been  first  and  foremost  in  every 
good  work  ;  that  State  which  has  of  all  others  been  the  most  shamefully 
villified  at  home  and  abroad  for  her  unflinching  advocacy  of  human  rights. 
She  had  a  just  claim  to  the  high  privilege  of  re-baptizing  the  19Lh  of  April 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons. 

These  manifestations  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people  exhibit  at 
once  their  patriotism  and  their  courage.  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  much 
of  passion  as  well  as  of  principle.  I  know  well  that  war  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  human  instincts ;  still  I  think  there  is  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  true  patriotic  sentiment. 

*  Then  you  admit  that  ttiis  war  was  necessary  V  No,  I  make  no  such 
admission.  I  do  not  believe  that  originally  it  was  at  all  necessary.  So 
far  from  it,  I  believe  that,  if  on  the  first  day  of  December  last,  the 
Executive  chair  had  been  filled  by  a  man  of  true  patriotism,  energy, 
courage  and  decision,  secession  would  have  been  prevented,  and  rebellion 
have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.  With  such  a  President,  the  game  of 
treason  by  the  highest  government  othcitds  would  not  have  been  allowed, 
and  the  country  would  have  been  saved  the  infinite  disgrace  and 
disaster  it  has  sufi'ered.  Rebellion  Has  plotted,  fostered  and  patronized, 
until  it  was  able  to  assume  a  bold  and  formidable  position. 

*  fiut  under  present  circumstances,  you  admit  that  war  is  indispensable?' 
I  answer,  no,  only  in  so  far  as  that  the  people  will  contemplate  no  other  mode 
of  aojustraent.  There  is  no  other  necessity  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  We  have  been  educated  to  look  to  war,  as  the 
proper  and  only  mode  of  settling  disputes;  and  hence  we  demand  war,  and 
in  that  way  make  war  necessary.     If  the  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  Peace 
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had  been  as  successful  as  they  desired,  such  a  public  sentiment  would 
have  been  formed,  that  negotiation  would  have  been  looked  to  as  the  pro- 
per way  of  giving  peace  to  the  country,  and  preventing  bloodshed.  It  is 
very  certain  we  must  in  the  end  negotiate,  and  we  might  just  as  well  do  it 
first  as  last.  In  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  for  him  to  show  the  South  that  we  had  a  government,  and 
that  the  people  were  determined  to  sustain  that  government.  This  we 
have  done ;  and  now,  if  as  &  people,  we  were  ready  to  settle  our  difficulties, 
we  could  do  it  most  advantageously.  There  are  obviously  several  ways  of 
doing  this,  one  of  which  must  be  adopted  in  the  final  adjustment  of  our 
national  affairs. 

1.  By  agreeing  that  all  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  waived,  and 
every  thing  remain  in  statu  quo  ante  bellunu  That  is,  that  all  things 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  electian 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  would  seem,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  press, 
and  the  speeches  of  our  public  men,  to  have  been  the  desideratum, — the 
restoration  of  the  Union  with  all  it  compacts,  and  compromises,  antf 
fugitive  slave  laws.  I  doubt  much  if  the  people  are  prepared  for  this, 
though  politicians  obviously  are ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  South  will  never  assent  to  such  terms,  unless  absolutely  conquered. 

3.  We  might  settle  our  difficulties  by  agreeing  upon  such  a  change  in  our 
Constitution,  that  slavery  should  be  entirely  ignored  by  the  General 
Government,  so  that  it  should  be  made  wholly  a  State  institution,  and  be 
entirely  confined  to  those  States  in  which  it  now  exists,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  the  Free  States  stand  in  relation  to  slavery  as  Canada  does 
to  the  United 'States.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Union  can 
peaceably  exist,  or  ought  in  my  opinion  ever  to  exist  at  all  hereafter ;  and, 
if  the  Slave  States  will  not  accept, the  Union  on  these  terms,  a  separation 
ought  to  take  place. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  alternative,  viz.,  an  entire  separation  of 
the  Free  and  Slave  States,  each  forming  an  independent  nationality. 
There  are  two  utterly  antagonistic  civilizations  existing  in  this  country ; 
and,  by  a  peaceful  separation,  each  might  have  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity possible  for  development,  and  each  bring  forth  its  legitimate  fruits. 
This  is  what  the  South  wishes.  They  ask  nothing  more,  and  will  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  extremity,  accept  anything  less.  We  may  subjugate  them, 
if  we  can,  and  hold  them  as  conquered  provinces  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
such  a  course  of  procedure  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  republican  institutions.  We  are  hardly,  I  think,  prepared  to  repeat 
the  tragedy  of  Poland  or  Hungary  on  this  continent.  We  should  hesitate, 
I  apprehend,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Russia  or  Austria. 

Or,  again,  we  might  raise  the  fiag  of  Emancipation,  and  by  conquest 
make  all  the  States  ot  the  Union  Free  States.    This  would  cut  the  kno 
without  doubt.    Are  we  ready  to  do  it  ? 

One  thing  seems  very  clear  to  my  mind  — >  unless  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
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»ht  on  the  complete  sobjugatioii  of  th«  South,  we  can  settle  our  diepotes 
with  them  now  just  as  well  as  at  any  time  hereafter,  and  prevent  the  terri- 
ble calamities  of  war.  This,  then,  is  the  simple  question  now  before  the 
American  people ;  and,  if  they  do  not  resolve  upon  a  war  of  exterminationy 
where  is  the  necessity  of  war  at  all  ?  Here  is;the  point  which,  as  a  Peace* 
man,  I  make.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
•question  can  be  settled,  short  of  the  complete  conquest  of  the  South,  and 
the  extermination  of  elavery  by  force,  is  just  As  open  and  feasible  at  tha 
moment,  as  ever  it  can  be }  and  I  insist  Ihiat-the  attention  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  people  ought  to  be  directed  to  this  fact,  and  efforts  made  to 
close  the  terrible  conflict  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 

Such,  then,  in  brief  terms,  are  the  opinions  whidi,  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  I  am  ready  to  avow  and  defend.  I  never  eame  to  an 
anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society— and  I  have  attended  them  almost  uni- 
formly for  thirty  years-^wlth  greater  alacrity  than  I  have  come  to-day. 
I  never  felt  it  to  be  a  more  imperative  duty  to  etand  by  the  cause  of  Peaee 
^han  I  do  now.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  goepel  of  peace.  I  have  no  prin- 
ttples  to  retract,  no  confesrions  to  make,  no  apologies  to -offer.  1  have  no 
promises  of  amendment  to  make  for  the  future ;  a  Peaoe^man  I  have  livedp 
and  a  Peace-man  I  hope  to  die.  I  never  had  a  firmer  ftdth  in  our  princi- 
ples, and  their  applicability  to  human  interests,  than  at  this  moment. 
They  preserve  my  own  mind  in  peace  amid  all  the  excitement  and  delirium 
of  the  hour  ;  and  I  eonfidently  expect  they  will  outlive  all  the  adverse  dr- 
oumstances  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded.  I  do  not  believe  in  war  as 
indispensable  to  human  progress;  and  I  intend  while  I  live,  to  do  all  in  my 
power,  however  little  that  may  be,  to  lead  my  fellow-men  to  contemplate 
some  other  mode  of  settling  international  disputes  than  by  resorting  to 
the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  » 
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Peace,  said  one  who  made  the  saying  sound  like  a  divine  axiom,  Peace 
has  its  victories  as  well  as  war.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that 
Peace  has  its  heroism,  too,  as  well  as  war.  When  the  wrathful  spirit  of 
uprising  nations  is  at  its  flood ;  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of 
human  passions  are  broken  up,  and  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  deluge 
seem  to  overwhelm  and  silence  all  the  still  small  voices  of  charity  and 
human  brotherhood,  it  requires  a  courage  more  elevated  and  dauntless 
than  that  of  the  warrior,  to  go  out  into  the  storm  and  rebuke  the  tempest ; 
to  put  against  the  tide  of  the  world*s  opinion,  the  quiet  remonstrance  of 
reason  and  humanity.  The  last  five  years  have  been  an  ordeal  period  for 
the  friends  of  peace,  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  concentrated  in 
an  equal  space  of  time.  The  order  of  the  old  hopeful  adage  has  been 
reversed  ;  the  darkness  has  been  deepest  just  after  the  break  of  day. 
In  the  five  years  beginning  with  1848,  Peace,  permanent  and  universal, 
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seemed  on  the  eire  of  its  coronation,  as  the  reigning  condition  among  men. 
Its  advocates,  of  different  countries,  voice  and  language,  met  in  the  first 
capitals  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  urged  upon  the  peoples  and  gOT- 
emments  principles  and  measures,  which,  if  adopted,  would  forever  banish 
the  barbarism  of  war  from  the  civilized  world.  At  »aoh  succeeding  ^Con- 
gress, new  and  distinguished  adherents  to  the  holy  cause  came  in  ai^d 
rallied  to  its  standaxd.  The  ^eat  miuBses  of  society  began  to  give  the 
suffrage  of  their  sentiments  to  the  policy  o^  perpetual  peace  and  good  will 
among  men.  The  tide  of  the  world's  national  interests,  and  the  sodal 
intercourse  of  nations,  set  in  the  same  direction.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  seemed  the  very  efioresoenoe  of  all  preceding  efforts  to  establish  a 
lasting  and  universal  brotherhood.  But  the  last  rfive  years,  with  their 
momentous  and  startling  events,  have  brought  back  the  deluge  of  the  war 
spirit  even  beyond  the  high-jwatermark  of  its  inundations  in  earlier  epochs 
of  civilization,  first  came  the  terrible  contest  of  the  Crimea;  then,  ere  yet 
the  rains  and  dews  of  a  single  year  had  blanched  its  batde-fields  of  the 
blistering  crimson  ^of  human  blood,  the  horrible  uprising  in  India  startled 
the  world  with  its  murderous  and  malignant  eonfftets.  Before  its  san- 
guinary records  were  closed,  the  waif  in  Italy  burst  upon  the  world,  and 
auch  armed  hosts  as  were  never  before  marshalled  in  Europe,  met  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino  j  and  reddened  them  with  a  carnage  unknown  to 
Austerlitz  or  Waterloo.  Then,  with  scarcely  a  month'9  breathing  space  of 
peace,  the  war  in  China  followed,  and  ere  that  was  fully  dosed,  arose  the 
new  war  in  Southern  Italy,  the  achievements  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  exdt- 
ii^  events,  and  the  excited  hopes  predicated  upon  the  result  of  the  struggle. 
Never,  since  the  first  organization  and  associate  effort  of  the  friends  of 
Peace,  has  such  a  deluge  of  antagonistic  events  and  diapositions  over- 
whelmed their  labors,  hopes  and  faith  as  during  the  past  five  years.  Es- 
pecially have  our  brethren  and  co-laborers  in  Europe  been  subj^ted  to  a 
testing  furnace  of  trial  seven  times  heated  beyond  the  pressure  of  any 
preceding  experience.  Each  of  the  wars  mentioned  came  with  a  peculiar 
temptation  to  many  who  felt  themselves  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
peace.  What  one  war  left  unshaken,  another  swept  into  the  current  of 
popular  sympathy  and  opinion.  Thousands  who  stood  firm  against  the 
conflict  in  the  Crimea,  yielded  to  Garibaldi's  struggle  in  Italy.  Still,  a 
brave,  heroic  band  of  good  and  true  men  in  our  muth«r-land  have  stood 
the  sifting  of  these  serried  trials,  and  through  them  all  have  borne  aloft, 
with  steady  hands  and  steady  hopes,  the  white,  pure  banner  of  peace,  like 
the  morning  star  of  Christian  faith  among  the  red  and  fiery  planets  of 
Mars. 

And  now,  we  who  have  enlisted  under  that  same  white  banner,  have 
come  to  our  trial  hour  1  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?  Thousands  in 
our  country  have  felt  and  acted  with  us,  to  a  certain  degree  of  interest  and 
activity,  when  the  skies  were  fair  and  tranquil  over  our  own  land,  and 
when  the  great  evil  of  war  seemed  a  distant  and  foreign  eventuality. 
But  now  our  turn  has  come,  with  a  pressure  of  trial  which  our  friends 
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abroad  neTer  experienced.  The  very  structure  of  our  Republican  instkit- 
tions,  makes  this  test  of  our  faith  and  duty  the  more  intense  and  perilotu. 
Here  the  people  rule.  Their  sentiment  and  will  are  the  great  goyoning 
power  of  the  land.  He  who  opposes  that  power,  when  it  lifts  itself  up  in 
its  might  as  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  rushes  against  the  thick  bosses  of 
the  strongest  force  this  side  of  Omnipotence.  I  say  it  with  roFerenoe ; 
this  people  Power,  somewhat  resembling  Omnipotence,  pervades  all  our 
nation's  space,  listens  unseen,'  operates  unspent,  and  presses  to  the  earth 
the  man  who  dares  to  lift  his  opinion  against  the  morality  and  justice  of 
its  rule.  He  who  ventures  to  enter  his  protest  against  this  awful  conflict, 
now  about  to  engulf  our  country  in  the  carnage  and  desolation  of  a  civil 
war,  becomes  instantly  subject  to  the  charge,  if  not  the  punishment,  of 
treason.  He  finds  the  enemy  and  avenger  of  his  aentiments  in  his  own 
house,  or  his  neighbor's  house.  His  own  familiar  friend,  with  whom  he 
took  sweet  counsel,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  rises 
against  him,  as  a  member  of  the  great  government  of  the  people,  and 
taunts  him  with  treason  to  its  authority. 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  where  shall  we  go  to  find  a  rock  on  which  to 
stand  unmoved  in  the  sweeping  flood  of  public  sentiment  roaring  around 
us,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  for  the  wild  tempest  of  war  ?  The 
stronghold  of  our  faith,  the  guide-lights  of  our  duty,  the  panoply  of  our 
principles,  are  in  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion.  If 
these  teachings  do  not  condemn  war,  and  make  it  a  sin  against  God  and 
man,  where  shall  we  go  for  arguments  against  the  bloody  and  delusive 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  ?  Shall  we  be  turned  out  of  the  doors  of  the 
Bible,  to  find  those  arguments  in  the  lower  moralities  of  commerce,  or  of 
political  economy,  or  of  material  or  humanitarian  interests  ?  To  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  painful  phases  of  the  present  conflict  in  our  country,  is 
the  attitude  of  Christian  churches  in  the  two  sections  towards  each  other. 
Three  years  ago,  in  the  great  Revival  of  1857,  they  were  one  in  the  unity 
of  spirit,  and  the  bond  of  'Christian  faith  and  love.  Then  the  lightning 
fingers  of  the  telegraph,  now  busy  with  the  plans  and  doings  of  war, 
transmitted  from  sea  to  lake,  and  from  river  to  mountain,  intelligence  of 
noonday  prayer  meetings  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  the  Union; 
of  the  conversion  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  among  all  clasaes  and 
ages  of  the  people.  Now  thousands  of  those  converts,  fresh  from  the  affecting 
memorials  of  the  sacramental  table,  are  marching  towards  each  other,  not 
to  the  music  of  that  hymn  sung  by  their  Saviour  and  his  disciples  on  tha 
Mount  of  Olives,  but  to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum^  wi^  fixed  bay- 
onets and  lighted  matches,  to  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter.  And  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong,  are  cheering  them  on,  blessing  their  ban- 
ners, and  praying  for  their  triumph.  How  sad  and  saddening  is  all 
this !  Is  Christ  thus  divided  ?  Are  his  teachings,  his  spirit  and  his  life 
susceptible  of  such  antagonisms  as  these  ?  How  completely  unanimous 
are  all  the  Christian  churchesj  of  all  denominations,  in  the  Soutbmi 
States,  in  the  conviction,  that  their  cause  is  holy,  just  and  true,  and  that 
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they  can  ask  God,  ^h  a  dear  'conscience,  to  crown  that  cause  with 
triumph  !  Witness  their  fast-days,  and  especial  seasons  of  public  prayer 
for  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Almighty !  The  wh^e  Christian  church 
in  the  North,  without  a  dissenting  Toice,  is  equally  unanimous  and  united  to 
sustain  the  war ;  and  in  every  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  in 
town,  Tillage  and  hamlet,  there  is  earnest  supplication  that  the  Divine 
power  may  side  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  struggle.  This 
shows,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  it, 
to  bring  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  church  to  one  common,  fixed,  and 
unchanging  standard  of  sentiment  and  duty  on  the  subject  of  war.  Until 
those  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit,  and  live  by  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith,  shall  be  enlightened  to  see  that  it  excludes  them  from  all 
participation  in  war,  we  shall  see,  when  the  trial  comes,  just  such  a  scene 
as  the  country  now  presents. 

But  strong  as  is  the  Christian  foundation  of  our  cause,  it  does  not  rest 
exclusively  upon  what  some  may  please  to  call  abstract  principle  or  benev- 
olent sentiment.  It  is  also  based  upon  a  policy  sustained  by  arguments 
and  interests  which  we  may  urge  in  season  and  out  of  season,  upon  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  policy  of  universal  law 
and  order  ;  it  is  the  policy  of  equal  and  impartial  justice  and  equity ;  it  is 
to  banish  lynch  law  between  nations,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  reason  and  humanity  in  their  dealings  with  each  oth'^r. 
What  constitutes  anarchy  in  a  community  P  Is  it  anything  more  or  less 
than  the  taking  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  by  the  individuals  of  that 
community,  or  making  the  rule  and  impulse  of  their  passions  and  prejudic- 
es the  law  of  their  action  towards  their  fellows  P  Do  not  governments 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  sway  of  private  passions  and  inter- 
ests among  men ;  for  transferring  their  controversies  to- impartial  tribu- 
nals, whose  decisions  shall  not  be  biassed  by  any  personal  favor  towards 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  P  Well,  the  first  and  dis- 
tinctive aim  of  our  Peace  policy  is  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  governments 
themselves ;  to  induce  them  to  set  a  good  example  of  law  and  order  to 
their  own  subjects,  not  by  taking  the  law  into  tlieir  own  hands,  not  by  ar- 
rogating to  themselves  the  right  of  being  their  own  judges  and  execution- 
ers in  cases  of  controversy  with  each  other,  but  by  submitting  those  cases 
to  the  arbitrament  of  impartial  justice,  equity  and  reason ;  it  is  virtually 
to  place  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  both  great  and  small,  on  the  same 
fopting  in  regard  to  their  rights  and  interests  ;  to  give  as  strong  a  guaran- 
ty to  the  weakest  as  the  strongest.  This  policy  embraces  three  distinctive 
measures,  which  have  been  developed  and  urged  with  great  force  for  many 
years,  by  able  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  course  all  present 
are  familiar  with  their  character  and  purport ;  but  we  may  restate  and  re- 
view them  here,  to  justify  the  hope  within  us  to  see  them  at  some  future 
day  adopted  by  the  leading  Powers  of  the  civilized  world. 

First  in  the  rank  of  these  measures,  it  may  be  proper  to  place  Stipulated 
Arbitration.    This  plan  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.    It  merely  propos- 
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es  that  the  leading  Powers  of  Christendoin,  in  a  time  of  good  wUl  and  ma* 
tual  confidence,  when  no  note  of  irritation  is  chafing  their  senaibilitieiv 
shall  enter  into  a  social  and  solemn  treaty  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of 
disinterested  parties,  the  adjudication  of  every  question  of  controTersy  tiiat 
may  arise  between  them  in  the  'fiitore,  which  they  cyomot  settle  amicably 
by  the  usual  process  of  negotiation.  Now,  one  of  the  first  and  best  resolts 
anticipated  from  this  measure  is  this;  thatwhen  any  serious  difficulty  shall 
arise  between  the  two  countries,  an  honorable  prorision  for  its  ultimate 
settlement  would  be  pre-eiListing  and  available.  Cenasquently  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  who  sanctioned  or  approved  this  pro- 
vision, would  rest  quiet  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  afibrd  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  not  yield  to  that  es- 
citement  of  the  war-spirit  which,  more  than  any  other  influence,  ia  ealoi- 
lated  to  embarrass  and  thwart  the  ordinary  process  of  negotiation.  Thna 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  without  directly  invok- 
ing its  interposition,  would  probably  render  simple  negotiation  efiFeotive 
and  satisftictory  between  the  two  Powers.  8ueh  is  one  of  the  measures 
contemplated  in  our  poHey  of  Peace.  We  are  not  afraid  to  submit  it  to 
the  most  rigid  examination  of  the  most  astute  and  casuistical  atateamen 
and  diplomatists  of  the  world. 

The  second  measure  in  order  of  application  is  based  upon  tbe  same  prao- 
Ucal  common  sense.  It  is  easy,  simple,  direct,  available  and  efFective  at 
any  moment  that  it  shall  be  adopted.  It  is  what  we  call  Simultaneous  and 
Poportionate  Disarmament  of  nations.  It  proposes  merely  to  reverse  the 
process  by  which  they  have  brought  themselves  to  the  threshold  of  bank- 
nptcy  by  constantly  increasing  military  armaments.  The  proposition  is 
based  upon  one  of  the  clearest  principles  of  Euclid,  '*  If  from  equals  you 
take  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals."  In  other  words,  if  by  treaty 
stipulation,  England  and  France  agree  to  reduce  their  navies  by  so  many 
guns,  and  their  arniies  by  so  many  regiments,  the  remainder  wUl  be  equals, 
or  bear  precisely  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  they  do  now. 
Relatively  they  will  be  just  as  strong  by  land  and  sea  as  they  are  now« 
Thus,  by  a  series  of  equal  reductions,  their  amount  might  be  safely  set 
down  to  one*tenth  of  their  present  expenditure.  We  propose  that  the 
same  policy  of  reduction  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  Powers  of  Christen- 
dom. 

The  last  and  third  measure  is  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  construct  a 
code  of  international  laws,  and  to  establish  a  High  Court  to  apply  these 
laws  to  all  diffieult  cases  of  controversy  that  may  be  referred  to  its  adjudi* 
cation.  This  is  peculiarly  a  proposition  of  American  origin,  and  is  based 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

Here,  then,  are  three  practical  measures  for  the  abolition  of  war  be* 
tween  nations,  which  the  friends  of  Peace  have  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  Peoples  of  Christendom  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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eentury.  Can  any  man  of  common  senae  aay  that  tkeie  measurea  are  the 
ofaimeras  of  visionary  entl^usiaats  ?  They  have  stood  the  severest  analysis 
and  criticism  of  statesmen,  and  the  first  Powers  of  Christendom  have  done 
homage  to  their  wisdom,  by  applying  some  of  theb  vital  principles  to  the 
solution  of  great  and  perilous  controversies. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  these  plana  of  pacification  which  gives  a  distinc- 
tive character  to  tbs  aims  and  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Peace.  They  are  all 
preventives  of  war.  They  are  measures  designed  to  intercept  the  first 
uprising  of  the  war-spirit  between  nations.  Now,  many  persons  misappre- 
hend our  position  entirely.  They  frequently  ask,  in  a  kind  of  triumphant 
tone,  what  would  you  do  in  such  and  such  a  case,  when  two  nations,  arous- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  war«fever,  are  clutching  at  each  other's 
throats  P  As  well  might  you  ask  a  physician  what  he  would  do  when  he 
is  first  called  in  to  a  patient  nine  days  gone  with  the  most  malignant  fe- 
▼er,  which  has  been  set  on  fire  by  poisonous  liquor,  until  the  pulse  is  at  the 
rate  of  200  a  minute.  If  he  can  do  nothing  for  the  recovery  of  such  a 
persop,  does  it  tell  against  his  professional  ability  P  Whatever  he  might 
attempt  to  do  in  such  a  case,  it  is  quite  certain  what  he  would  say  :  '*  It 
is  too  hte ;  you  should  have  called  me  in  sooner.  I  have  no  medicines 
that  will  break  this  fever."  That  is  a  parallel  case  with  onrs.  The  meas- 
ures I  have  described  are  our  "  medicines  for  the  mind  diseased  "  of  na- 
tions. They  must  be  applied  before  that  fever  rages  and  burns  to  deliri- 
um. They  are  preventivu.  If  adopted  when  the  pulse  of  reason  beats 
steady  and  even,  the  two  parties  will  never  dutch  at  each  other's  throats 
on  the  battle-field.    Such  an  extreme  emergency  will  never  transpire^ 

There  is  another  feature  of  these  measures  which  it  may  be  well  to  make 
prominent  at  a  time  like  the  present.  They  are  designed  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  settlement  of  controTersies  between  independent,  sover- 
eign nations ;  between  Powers  which,  at  the  fiercest  stage  of  hostilities, 
recognize  each  other  on  the  same  footing,  as  independent  sovereignties, 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  hostile  collision  of  such  parties  that  can  be  legitimate- 
ly called  war. 

It  may  be  said  with  much  force  and  propriety,  "  Yoor  measores  are  all 
very  well  for  preventing  or  arresting  war  between  nations ;  but  what  have 
you  to  meet  the  case  of  a  revolution  in  a  nation  against  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment P  What  plan  have  you  for  the  settlement  of  such  a  difiiculty  be- 
tween the  ruling  power  and  its  subject  P  "  I  think  we  must  say  frankly 
that  we  have  no  specific  and  direct  measure  to  interpose  between  a  govern- 
ment and  the  people  it  has  wronged  to  the  extremity  of  revolution.  In 
asking  that  Government  to  accept  arbitration  to  settle  a  difficulty  with  an- 
other Power,  we  recognize  and  honor  its  complete  independence.  We 
touch  not  a  single  prerogative  of  its  jurisdiction  over  its  own  internal  af- 
fairs. We  do  not  ask  it  to  modify  a  single  domestic  function ;  to  change  a 
single  feature  of  its  own  policy  towards  its  own  subjects.  But  when  we 
step  in  between  it  and  a  portion  of  those  subjects  in  open  revolt  or  revo- 
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lution,  to  propose  that  tbeir  respective  relationships  shall  be  changed^  tb«t 
it  shall  forego  certain  prerogatives,  or  modify  certain  political  in8titationa« 
^e  immediately  touch  to  the  quick  its  sovereignty ;  we  contravene  tiw 
very  principle  which  we  recognise  and  honor  when  we  ask  that  Power  to 
settle  a  difficulty  with  another  Qovemment  by  arbitration. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  no  direct  plan  to  interpose  between  a  Gov* 
ernment  and  a  portion  of  its  subjects  who  have  resorted  for  redress  to  that 
vUima  ratio  gentium^  the  right  of  revolution.  But  we  have  much  that  is 
indirect  and  effective  to  meet  such  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  tyranny,  that  with  the  oppressors  there  is  power ;  that  with 
power  there  is  the  disposition  to  use  it  despotically.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  character  of  individuals  and  sectional  communities.  For  instanoei 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  civilians  to  wear  side-arms  daily,  murders  and 
homicides  were  the  commonest  occurrences.  Quick  tempers  were  aroused 
to  strike  fatally  at  the  first  impulse,  With  the  hasty  will  there  was  power 
to  destroy  life  at  even  trivial  provocations.  Take  the  slaveholders  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Nearly  all  the  atrocities  and  iniquities  of  the  sys- 
tem come  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  oppressors  thex^  is  power :  and  the 
very  possession  of  this  power  stimulates  its  exercise  to  any  degree  of  cm- 
elty  or  lust.  Thus,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  slaveholder  becomes  ovo^ 
bearing  and  irrascible,  not  only  towards  his  slaves,  but  towards  his  eqnab. 
The  same  is  true  of  Governments.  Those  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
military  armaments  are  always  and  everywhere  the  most  despotic  towaxdi 
their  own  subjects.  The  very  means  they  possess  for  oppression  makes 
them  tyrants  at  home.  Now,  then,  by  reducing  their  armaments  as  pro- 
posed, we  relieve  their  subjects  just  in  the  same  measure,  from  their  liabil- 
ity to  oppression.  When  a  Government  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands, 
and  follows  Its  own  revengeful  impulse  to  its  utmost  bent,  in  warring  with 
another  Power,  it  educates  itself  to  be  overbearing  and  irrascible  towards 
its  own  people.  In  making  tha^  Government  amenable  to  law  and  equity 
and  impartial  justice,  by  our  system  of  stipulated  arbitration,  we  just  to 
that  extent  dispose  it  to  treat  its  people  with  equity  and  moderation.  By 
our  plan  of  a  Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations,  we  make,  to  a  certain 
degree,  all  the  Governments  represented,  constituents  and  subjects  of  the 
most  august  tribunal  ever  erected  on  earth.  Now  we  can  insist,  without 
straining  any  inference,  that  all  these  measures  are  better  calculated  than 
any  other  projects  that  could  be  devised,  to  prevent  revolutions  by  taking 
away  all  just  cause  for  them. 

Such,  then,  is  our  programme,  and  such  our  principles  and  policy  for 
putting  sn  end  to  the  stupendous  wickedness  and  folly  of  war  between  civ- 
ilized nations. 

It  would  almost  be  irreverent  to  the  great  and  solemn  crisis  of  the  hour, 
if  I  closed  without  reference  to  its  origin  and  issues.  Before  saying  a  few 
words  upon  this  exciting  and  difficult  question,  I  would  earnestly  disclaim 
any  desire  to  commit  this  Society,  or  any  other  member  of  it,  to  the  flight- 
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est  S3rmpathy  with  the  <^piiiionfl  I  may  adyance.  I  may  he  perfectly  alone 
in  these  views,  and  1  put  them  forth  deferentially,  as  those  I  have  been  led 
to  entertain. 

For  fifty  years  and  more,  men  of  the  highest  inteUigenoe,  both  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  have  had  a  foreboding  that  the  system  of 
slavery  would  eventuate  at  some  future  day  in  some  great  catastrophe  to 
the  nation.  Thousands,  in  both  sections  of  the  country,  without  believing 
the  system  to  be  inconsistent  with  religion  and  humanity,  have  entertained 
this  presentiment.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  portents  of  this 
disaster  have  thickened  upon  the  country.  I'his  tempest  that  has  blacken- 
ed our  heavens,  has  been  the  steady  gathering  of  fifty  years.  I  think  the 
nation  should  not  have  waited  until  the  storm  burst  over  our  heads  with 
Buch  a  mine  of  ruin.  As  the  North  is  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  planting 
of  slavery  on  this  continent,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  moral  duty  on 
its  part,  as  well  as  enlightened  policy,  to  have  come  forward,  and  made  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  overture  to  the  Southern  States,  to  compen- 
sate them  honorably,  from  the  national  treasury,  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  If  this  offer  had  been  made  five  or  ten  years  ago,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  should  never  have  come  to  the  present  crisis  and  complexion 
of  affairs.  In  making  this  offer,  we  should  have  divested  the  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  North  of  all  ambiguity  in  the  view  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  offer  once  made  as  a  standing  proposition,  would  constitute 
the  uUimatum  of  that  antislavery  sentiment  It  would  be  saying  to  the 
South,  **  However  we  may  grow  in  power  and  population,  even  if  we  should 
number  fifty  free  States  against  your  fifteen,  and  however  opposed  to 
slavery  we  may  all  become,  we  will  never  go  any  further  towards 
the  extinction  of  slavery  than  by  holding  out  to  you  this  generous  offer 
of  Compensated  Emancipation.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  calcu- 
lated than  this  overture,  to  banish  the  strong  and  honest  apprehensions  of 
the  Southern  mind  that  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  North  would  lead 
to  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  slavery.  The  animus  of  such  an  offer,  the 
/disposition  that  would  precede  and  produce  it,  its  direct  and  refiex  influ- 
ence, would  all  tend  to  reduce  the  antagonism  of  the  two  sections,  and  to 
the  final  removal  of  the  only  source  of  their  dissensions.  Thus,  this  old 
alienation  might  have  been  healed,  and  our  great  Kepublic  have  become 
the  most  illustrious  and  beautiful  example  the  world  ever  furnished,  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  brotherly  concord. 


MR.  TAPPAN'S  ADDRESS- 

Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  being  called  upon  by  the  chairman 
to  address  the  meeting,  said  z 

He  came  here  to  be  instructed,  and  not  to  make  a  speech.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that,  although  he  bad  belonged  to  the  Peace  Society  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  and  had  agreed  with  its  members  in   believing  aU 
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-vrar  was  contrary  to  the  Oospd,  unnecessary  aiid  wicked,  his  Kind,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  conflict  in  which  l^e  eonntry  ia  now 
engaged,  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  ccftan» 
he  and  other  peace-men  ought  to  pursue. 

He  said  he  had  perused  and  re^perused  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  whb 
8  most  anxious  and  prayerful  desire  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  Christ  iir 
relation  to  the  subject — to  ascertiun,  so  far  as  possible,  n^hat  direction  He 
would  have  his  followers  pui^sue  at  the  present  crisis,  and  what  advice  He 
would  give  them  with  respect  to  their  duty  at  this  time,  were  He  now  on 
the  earth.  He  had  also  re-perused,  with  great  attention,  the  essays  of 
Jonathan  Dymond,  the  best  and  most  influential  writer  on  the  subject  of 
peace  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  but  neither  the  Sermon  of  the 
Saviour,  nor  the  treatise  of  Dymond  solved  the  question  before  him.  They 
did  not  seem  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty  in  the  singular  state  of  things 
that  now  existed,  a  state  of  thingft,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  had  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tappan  said  he  had  hoped  to  have  had  light  shed  upon  the  subject 
at  this  meeting  of  conference  ;  but  although  he  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  report  made  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  resolutions  that  had  been  offered, 
and  to  the  eloquent  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him 
(Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,)  yet  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  question ,  as  it  stood  in  his  mind,  had  not  been  met.  He  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  on  the  abstract  question  of  Peace — of  its  ten 
thousand  blessings,  of  the  disasters  of  war,  and  the  evils  that  accompanied 
and  flowed  from  it.  Still  he  had  not  heard  any  specific  directions  cr  coun- 
sels with  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  extraordinary 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  momentous  question  now  before  the 
country. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  Secretary  that  "  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported;" but  how  supported  ?  That  is  the  question.  Shall  the  rebellion  at 
the  South,  and  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  traitors  who  are  gather- 
ing their  forces  to  seize  upon  the  National  Capital,  the  public  buildings 
and  the  archives  of  the  nation,  be  resisted  and  overcome  by  a  thousind 
constables  with  their  staves  of  office,  as  William  Penn  maintained  his 
government  in  Pennsylvania,  or  by  the  police  of  the  cities  and  towns  ? 
If  the  rebellion  can  be  put  down  in  either  of  these  ways,  we  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  ;  but  if  they  are  inefl'cctual,  and  the  whole  northern  people 
rise  as  a  police  to  repress  invasion,  protect  their  firesides,  their  homes  and 
their  altars,  and  defend  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  what  extent 
shall  they  proceed  ?  .Shall  they,  if  the  constable's  staff  and  the  watchman's 
club  are  ineffectual,  resort  to  the  musket  and  the  cannon  ?  Shall  they  take 
the  lives  of  their  assailants,  if  the  rebellion  cannot  otherwise  be  suppress- 
ed ?  This  is  the  question;  and  it  is  one  of  practical  importance  at  the 
present  time.  If  any  one  present  can  answer  it  satisfactorily,  he,  for  one, 
said  Mr.  T.,  would  be  under  very  great  obligationB  to  him. 
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This  war  upon  the  North  is  the  most  unprovoked  and  wanton  that  has 
ever  occurred  ;  and  it  is  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  slavery  perpetual,  to  strengthen  and  extend  it,  to  open  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  and  to  govern  the  country  by  a  military'  despotism.  It 
is  to  override  the  institutions  founded  and  transmitted  by  our  forefathers, 
as  a  precious  inheritance  for  us  to  keep  unimpaired,  and  transmit  to  our 
children  and  to  our  children's  children.  The  traitors  at  the  South  have 
been  concocting  their  villainous  schemes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They 
have  waited  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  nefarious 
plot.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  furnished  them  a  pretext.  They  have 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  their  motto  is  *'  Kule  or  Huin."  The 
leaders  have  openly  avowed  it  to  be  their  intention  to  take  possession  of  the 
seat  of  government,  drive  the  present  administration  from  power,  amend 
the  Constitution  to  suit  iheir  purposes,  subjugate  the  country,  and 
make  it  a  slaveholding  nation. 

Mr.  T.  said  that  at  first  he  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Slave  States  to 
separate  from  the  Free  States.  He  was  willing  that  an  experiment  should 
be  made  "  before  Israel  and  the  Sun  "  of  a  slave  and  a  free  government, 
believing  that  the  slave  government  would,  within  a  short  time,  repent  of 
their  folly,  and  supplicate  for  a  re-admission  into  the  old  Union  on  terms 
to  be  presented  by  the  free  government.  But  when  he  considered  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  dividing  the  nation,  and  maintaining  peace;  when  he 
reflected  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  peace  while  slavery  exist- 
ed, as  there  would  ever  be  an  *'  irrepressible  conflict"  between  Slavery  and 
Freedom,  and  when  no  compromise  or  peace  could  be  effected,  unless  tile 
terms  were  dictated  by  the  Slave  Power,  he  saw  no  other  way  than  to  up- 
hold the  government  at  Washington,  "  peaceably,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if 
we  must" 

The  evils  of  war  are  many,  and  cannot  he  too  much  deprecated  by 
the  friends  of  God  and  man.  But  government  is  necessary  to  prevent 
still  greater  evils.  The  perpetual  enslavement  of  four  millions  of  our 
countrymen,  and  their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  would  be  a  greater 
evil.  The  overthrow  of  the  government,  the  destruction  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Slave  Power  was  a  greater 
evil.  At  ail  hazards  we  must  not  permit  the  Slave  Power  to  obtain 
supremacy,  and  rule  on  this  continent ;  we  must  never  submit  to  be  de* 
prived  of  oar  civil  and  religious  libei-ties ;  we  must  n«ver  yield  up  th6 
free  and  glorious  inheritance  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us.  We  owe 
it  to  our  forefathers,  we  owe  it  to  the  world,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  Great 
Euler  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Universe,  that  this  precious  inheritance, 
and  these  invaluable  privileges,  and  blessings  be  maintained  and  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  to  our  children,  and  to  our  children's  children.  We 
owe  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  themselves,  bond  and  free, 
that  we  stand  up  manfully  and  courageously  for  the  rights  of  human  nature 
and  for  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  T.  said  he  would  not  say,  as  did  a  Hicksite  Quaker  to  him  lately, 
'*  I  gave  a  friend  money  to  purchase  a  revolver,  because  the  law  of  love  ta 
my  Southern  fellow-citizens  required  it  at  my  hands,  for  I  cannot  show  my 
love  to  them  so  effectually  as  to  do  something  to  put  down  this  rebellion." 
But  he  would  say  that  he  felt  bound  to  afford  all  the  aid  he  consistently 
could  to  the  government  of  his  country,  to  sustain  them  and  the  interests 
committed  to  them,  even  if  he  had  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  Shall 
we  give  up  this  contest,  and  thus  perpetuate  human  bondage,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  war  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  Slave  Power?  Shall 
we  permit  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  brother  traitors  to  take  possession  of 
the  White  House  at  Washington,  and  raise  the  traitorous  flag  of  th^ 
Confederacy  over  the  Presidential  mansion  and  the  public  buildings? 
Shall  we  permit  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Toombs,  to  muster  his  slave 
gangs  on  the  hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  raise  their  flag  over  the  State 
House  in  this  city  ?  Were  he  to  witness  such  an  act,  said  Mr.  T.,  he 
believed  he  should  imitate  the  act  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  and*cut  it  down, 
even  if  he  exposed  himself  to  be  slain  by  so  doing.  Shall  we,  said  he, 
allow  the  flag  of  the  rebels  to  wave  over  our  churches  and  school  houses, 
our  lips  to  be  sealed,  and  the  desolating  and  polluting  system  of  slavery  to 
be  incorporated  into  our  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  usages  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  ? 

Bather  than  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  better'  for  ut 
all  to  lay  down  our  lives.  We  cannot,  we  must  not  submit  to  it.  We 
must  not  be  so  recreant  to  duty,  so  apostate  from  principle,  and  so  un- 
flithful  to  God.  Let  us  stand  in  our  lot ;  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live 
in  such  a  crisis,  that  we  may  be  valiant  for  the^truth.  Let  us  wait  and  see 
the  salvation  of  God. 

We  ought  to  rejoice,  said  Mr.  T.,  in  the  unanimity  of  the  North  at  the 
present  time.  The  flag  has  been  dishonored,  and  the  people  in  the  Free 
States  are  united.  They  care  for  the  honor  of  the  flag,  with  all  its  associa^ 
tions,  if  they  do  not  manifest  deep  feeling  far  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed slave.  But  the  time  may  be  near  when  this  feeling  will  be 
checked.  It  may  require  the  slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Free  States,  and  the  expenditure  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.-  In  this  way  the  Almighty,  in 
his  retributive  justice,  may  be  inflicting  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the 
North  for  its  complicity  with  slavery,  while  He  arouses  a  epirit  that  will 
not  lay  down  the  sword  until  the  cause  of  the  war,  human  bondage,  is 
completely  and  forever  swept  from  the  nation. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  said  Mr.  T.,  that  is  not  founded  upon 
justice,  humanity  and  righteousness,  after  repentance,  and  bringing  forth 
works  meet  for  repentance.  For  one,  said  he,  I  want  no  other  peace.  But 
what  a  glorious  career  will  this  country  have  when  peace  shall  be  establish- 
ed on  righteous  principles,  when  the  accursed  system  of  slavery  in  this  land 
shall  come  to  an  end,  when  all  men  shall  be  equal  before  the  law.    Then 
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our  peace  will  flow  like  a  river.    The  people  of  the  North  and  the  people 

of  the  South  will  embrace  each  other  as  brethren ;  we  shall  be  prosperous 

and  happy  at  home,  and  be  honored  and  respected  abroad  by  all  the  nations 

on  earth. 

Mr.  T.  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  loved  the  cause  of  Peace ;  he  loved 
to  be  associated  with  its  advocates ;  he  looked  forward  to  the  general 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  Peace ;  and  he  believed  that  after  this  conflict 
shall  be  ended,  this  triumph  will  gladden  our  hearts.  He  would  not  take 
his  seat  without  expressing  the  hope  that,  if  in  the  excitement  of  making 
these  extemporaneous  and  unprepared  remarks,  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
appeared  to  be  more  belligerent  than  the  gospel  or  the  principles  of  the 
Peace  Society  allowed,  he  should  be  forgiven  by  his  brethren,  and  be 
shown  a  better  way. 


GERRIT  SMITH'S  LETTER  ON  THE  CRISIS. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Beckwith,  Sec^y  of  American  Peace  Society : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Our  Society  is  laughed  at  It  is  held  that,  in  the  lij^ht 
of  the  present  necessities  of  our  country,  its  principles  are  seen  to  be  false. 
That  the  raising  of  armies  is  among  these  necessities,  cannot  be  denied, 
even  ^y  the  Society.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  that  the  condemnation,  or 
so  much  as  any  modification  of  its  principles,  is  called  for  by  the  condition 
and  claims  of  the  country. 

The  Society  was  organized  to  oppose  War — ^meaning  by  the  word, 
bloody  strife  between  nations.  But  the  North  is  arming  herself  to  pro- 
tect Uovernment  against  the  domestic  traitors  and  pirates  who  are  at  work 
to  overthrow  it.  If  there  are  principles  of  the  Society  forbidding  this,  I 
am  not  aware  of  them.  The  speech  at  its  Anniversary,  in  1858,  after 
arguing  against  war, — the  conflict  of  nation  with  nation, — puts  the  question 
whether  a  nation  must  not  *•'  arm  herself  to  encounter  piracies,  and  quell 
and  prevent  domestic  disturbances  ?"  It  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  must  answer  it  affirmatively,  and  must  take  the  ground 
that,  although  no  nation  needs  an  army  to  protect  itself  from  war,  every 
nation  needs  an  armed  police,  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  her 
subjects,  both  on  sea  and  land,  and  to  uphold  civil  government  and  the 
social  fabric."  I  do  not  know  that  any  members  of  the  Society  dissent 
from  this  portion  of  the  speech.  The  same  speech  argues  that  the  other 
nations  would  not  suffer  a  nation  to  make  war  upon  an  unresisting  nation; 
but  it  does  not  argue  that  they  would  interpose  to  save  a  nation  which  re- 
fuses to  arm  herself  against  traitors  in  her  own  bosom.* 

But,  although  the  present  state  of  the  country  does  not  falsify  the 
principles,  I  confess  it  does  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Society.  I 
confess,  moreover,  the  ignorance  of  the  Society  at  one  point.    It  did  not 

*The  prooifle  position  of  the  Peace  Sooie^  was  thus  stated  long  ago,  in  one  of  its  stereo- 
^ped  tracts,  0*  Sketch  of  the  Peace  Cause";:—**  It  does  not  inquire  how  murder,  or  any  of. 
fences  against  society,  shall  be  punished;  how  fbroe  shall  be  used  for  the  suppression  of 
mobs,  and  other  popular  outbreaks;  by  what  speciflo  means  goTernment  shall  enforce  its 
laws,  and  support  its  rightfiil  and  indispensable  authority;  to  what  extent  an  individual 
may  protect  himself  and  his  iiamtly  by  violence  agahist  murderous  aasaults;  how  a  peo- 
ple, deprived  of  their  rights,  shall  regain  and  preserve  them,  or  In  what  way  any  oontro- 
▼ersy  between  a  government  and  Its  own  8ttb)ect8  shall  be  adjusted)  but  concerns  itself 
'oUly  witk  the  intercourse  of  nations  for  the  single  purpose  of  abolishing  their  practice  of 
war.**  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  for  language  to  define  more  precisely  than  this 
does,  the  single  aim  of  the  Peace  Sooiety—CAe  aboUtion  (/urmavATiOKAL  war.— Eo* 
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know  that  Slavery  oonld  produce  m  deep  and  vide-spretd-  an  insanity  aft 
this  which  has  impelled  the  South  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Goverm- 
ment.  Nevertheless,  had  it  known  that  it  oould,  and  even  foreseen  that  it 
would,  no  obligation  would  have  rested  on  the  Society  to  qualify  the  ab- 
soluteness of  its  principles  against  armies.  It  would  not  have  bKPen  bound 
to  provide  in  its  positions  ami  declarations  for  this  exceptional  case— for 
this  only  case  in  which  on  its  principles  the  rising  of  armies  would  hm 
justifiable.  But  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  Society  did  not  foresee  that 
Slavery  would,  or  even  could,  muster  a  traitorous  opposition  to  the  Govern* 
ttoent  so  multitudinous  and  mighty,  as  to  require  for  its  defease  not  an 
armed  police,  but  such  vast  armies  and  military  arranflfements  as  are  called 
for  by  contests  which  reach  the  dimensions  and  wear  tne  name  of  war.  The 
Society  had  not  and  who  indeed  had  ?  adequately  conceived  the  power  of 
Slavery  to  such  an  end.  I  repeat,  however,  that  this  treason,  gigantic  as 
it  is,  yet  as  in  all  probability  it  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  any  of  the  coming 
centuries,  should  not,  even  if  clearly  foreseen  by  the  Society,  have  been 
allowed  to  work  the  least  change  in  its  principles  or  general  course. 

What  if  our  Southern  brethren  had  taken  to  the  eating  of  a  vegetable 
which  produces  insanity,  and  such  insanity  as  dr'ves  its  subjects  to  under^ 
take  the  destruction  of  existing  governments  ?  Surely  such  a  wholly  un- 
expected occurrence,  such  a  never-to-be-repeated  singularity,  even  had  it 
thrown  upon  us  the  necessity  of  arming  a  iiAiilion  of  men,  would  not  have 
discredited  nor  called  for  the  least  changing  of  the  anti-war  and  anti-army 
principles  of  our  Society.  The  eating  of  the  vegetable  would — ^forcibly  if 
necessary — have  been  speedily  ended,  and  that  source  of  rebellion  have 
been  closed  forever.  But  the  present  rebellion  does,  no  more  than  wonld 
that,  show  defectiveness  in  our  principles.  The  Slavery,  which  is  the  sole 
source  of  it,  is  now  to  die ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  wilt  ever 
live  again,  so  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  type  of  insanity  will  ever  be 
reproduced,  and  so  it  is  hardly  possible  that  |our  Society  will  ever  again 
have  occasion  to  approve  the  raising  of  armies.  For,  although  the 
passions,  prejudices  and  perverseness  of  men  beget  many  forms  of  insanity. 
Southern  Slavery  only  is  capable  of  driving  millions  to  the  mad  work  of 
violently  overthrowing  a  Government,  whose  partiality  toward  them  and 
indulgence  of  them  are  the  only  wrong  it  has  done  them. 

Is  there  one  who  doubts  that  the  South  is  insane,  and  that  Slavery  is  the 
cause  of  her  insanity  ?  We  cit3  him  to  a  few  of  the  proofs  of  iL  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  her  addressing  herself  defiantly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Slavery  a  Quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  so  many  parts  of 
Christendom  were  ridding  themselves  of  the  accursed  tiling.  More  recent 
proofs  uf  her  insanity  will  suffice. 

1.  What  could  more  certainly  tend  to  make  her  slaves  impatient  of  their 
yoke  than  listening  to  the  words  and  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
had  been  hurled  back  to  Slavery,  after  having  escaped  ttom  it,  and  for 
years  grown  in  the  knowledge  and  for  yeiors  enjoyed  trie  sweets  of  iiibertyF 
And  yet  the  South,  instead  of  earnestly  desiring  that  no  fugitive  slaves 
should  ever  return  to  leaven  the  lump,  and  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  her 
black  population,  got  a  law  enacted  some  ten  years  ago,  under  which  she 
has  been  able  to  scatter  these  fugitive  firebrands  all  through  her  powder- 
house  ! 

2.  She  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  reckless  was  she  of  in- 
censing the  North  against  her  bad  faitn  and  against  Slavery. 

3.  1  he  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  she  drove  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  make,  was  another  kindling  of  the  North  agaiaat 
Slavery. 

4.  All  through  the  last  year  the  South  has  been  exasperating  the  Nfrith, 
and  outraging  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  by  imprtsoming»  or  tarring  acd 
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feathering,  or  whipping,  or  hanging,  innoeent  Northern  m«n  and  women. 
Greater  will  he  such  enect  from  her  inviting  swarms  of  sea  pirates  to  prey 
upon  our  oommeroe.  And  still  greater  should  it  he  from  her  seizing  our 
seamen,  and  selling  them  into  Slavery,  as  she  has  recently  done. 

5.  She  has  broken  away  from  the  nation,  and  thereby  not  only  repealed 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  but  deprived  herself  of  the  strong  arm  of  Federal 
protection  from  her  insurgent  slaves. 

6.  The  South  might  have  left  us  in  peace,  had  she  but  asked  us  to  let 
her  do  so.  But  tyrants  cannot  ask.  The^  take  without  asking.  More 
than  this,  we  would  soon  have. acquiesced  m  her  breaking  out  of  the  na- 
tion, could  she  but  have  restrained  herself  from  warring  upon  it.  But 
tyrants  cannot  restrain  themselves  from  aggression.  It  is  true  that 
Uovemment  might  have  continued  to  occupy  its  Southern  forts,  and  collect 
its  Southern  revenues ;  but  not  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  The  whole 
Kocth  would  ere  long  have  said :  "  If  the  South  does  not  want  us,  we  do 
not  want  her.  If  she  prefers  to  be  a  nation  by  herself,  let  her  be  it.  If 
she  prefi^s  another  government  to  ours,  is  there  not  at  least  a  seeming  op- 
pression and  meanness  in  our  depriving  her  of  the  means  of  supporting 
It  ?"  To  a  patient  South,  the  North  wonld  have  been  like  to  concede 
much  more  than  justice  called  for. 

7.  The  South  is  using  her  blaok  people  against  us.  She  puts  spades) 
axes  and  hammers  into  the  hands  of  some,  and  arms,  it  is  said,  into  the 
hands  cf  others.  Thus  strongly  does  she  invite  us  to  use  our  black  people 
against  her.  Unless  the  war  shall  be  ended  very  soon,  black  regiments 
will  be  spen  marching  Southward.  God  forbid  that  we  should  arm  the 
alaves  unless  it  be  such  of  them  as  come  into  military  organizations,  and 
nnder  intelligent  and  merciful  guidance.  Certainly,  so  long  as  they  can 
be  made  free  otherwise,  it  would  be  great  wickedness  to  arm  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  ignorant,  wild  and  revengeful  impulses.  I  would 
commend  General  Butler  for  restraining  the  slaves  from  falling  upon  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  But  I  would  have  him  either  put  them  into  his 
ranks,  and  subject  them  to  military  rule,  or  send  them  where  they  can  be 
harmless  as  well  as  free.  The  South  is,  however,  provoking  servile  insur* 
rections,  and  the  provoked  North  is  on  the  eve  of  welcoming  them. 

8.  The  North  is  rich,  and  the  South  is  poor.  She  has  a  navy,  and  the 
South  has  not.  The  North,  beside  the  black  population  of  the  whole  land 
is  in  heart  with  her,  has  more  than  twice  as  many  whites  as  the  South. 
The  sympathy  of  the  world  is  with  the  North.  This  flagrant  treason,  and 
this  organising  a  nation  on  the  boasted  basis  of  Slavery,  have  turned  the 
world  against  the  South.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  South  makes  war 
upon  the  North,  and  expects  to  conquer  her  !  Great  as  is  the  disparity  in 
all  these  essential  -  respects,  the  South  insists  that  it  is  largely  over- 
balanced by  the  unparalleled  courage  of  herself  and  the  unparalleled  cow- 
ardice of  Iwr  foe. 

I  need  refer  to  no  more  proofe  that  the  South  is  mad,  and  that  Slavery 
has  made  her  so.  Alas  this  madness !  and,  alas,  that  the  North  is  so  ex- 
tensively responsible  for  it  $  All  over  the  North  have  there  been  found 
priests,  politicians,  publishers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  willing  to 
serve  a  selfish  purpose  by  testifying  to  the  rightfulness  of  Slavery,  and  by 
flattering  slaveholders  in  their  blinding  and  maddening  sin. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  anything,  even  though  it  had  to  be  this  insanity 
of  the  whole  South,  has  brought  Slavery  to  its  dying  hour.  Never  more 
will  the  American  Peace  Society  witness  the  need  of  raising  armies  to  put 
down  a  treasonable  onslaught  upon  our  Government.  For  the  one  cause 
of  so  formidable  an  onslaught  will  be  gone  when  Slavery  is  gone.  Be- 
sides, when  Slavery  is  gone  from  the  whole  world,  the  whole  world  will 
then  be  freed  not  only  from  a  source  of  wari  but  from  the  most  cruel 
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and  horrid  form  of  war.  For  Slavery  is  war  as  well  as  the  source  of  war. 
Thus  has  the  Peace  Society,  as  well  as  the  Abolition  Society,  much  to  hope 
for  from  this  grand  uprising  of  the  North.  For  while  the  whole  North 
rejoices  in  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  uprising — the  mam- 
tenance  of  Goyernment ;  and  while  the  Abolitionists  do,  in  addition  to 
this  object,  cherish  the  further  one  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Pea^e- 
men  are  happy  to  know  that  the  abolition  of  Slavery  will  be  the  aboHtion 
of  one  form  of  war,  the  drying  up  of  one  source  of  war,  and  of  one  source 
,  of  occasions  for  raising  armies. 

The  explanation  of  this  Southern  insanity  is  as  simple  as  the  fact  is 
obvious.  The  worst  tyranny — such  as  the  habit  of  absolute  control  over 
others  can  alone  generate — prepared  the  way  for  this  insanity.  Sudi 
tyranny  is  itself  but  little  short  of  insanity.  Litfais  case  the  will  of  tha 
tyrant  is  his  only  law ;  and  when  circumstances  favor  it,  the  will  becomet 
so  insane  as  to  stop  at  no  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  submit  to  no  denial  of 
its  gratification.  That  the  slaveholders  could  succeed  ia  drawing  the 
masses  into  the  vortex  of  this  insanity  is  easily  explained  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  masses  are  as  full  of  ignorance  as  the  alavv* 
holders  are  of  intelligence,  and  as  ready  to  be  swayed  as  the  slaveholders 
are  to  sway. 

I  am  not  U!iaware  that  all  throuffh  my  letter  I  have  said  the  South,  in- 
stead of  the  Seceded  States.  I  have  said  so  purposely.  But  for  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  all  the  Slave  otates  (Delaware  ia  not 
one)  would  secede.  A  Slave  Stat3  is  as  ready  to  go  into  secession  as  water 
is  to  go  down  hilL  The  holding  back  of  even  Missouri  will  require  a 
great  loreign  force.  A  few  slaveholders  can  always,  by  reason  of  their 
concentrated,  intelligent  and  tyrannous  power,  control  a  great  community. 

Thoughtful  and  good  men  are  sad  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
our  beloved  country.  But  let  them  rejoice  in  its  glorious  future.  The 
war  will  be  short.  It  will  establish  Government  beyond  all  hope  of  pre* 
eent  or  future  traitors  to  overthrow  it.  It  will  free  the  slave ;  and  then 
the  North  and  the  South,  freed  forever  from  the  only  cause  of  tb  ir  mutual 
alienation,  will  grow  up  together  into  that  "more  perfect  union*'  for 
which  the  Fathers  ordained  the  Constitution,  and  into  a  nation  as  much 
surpassing  every  other  in  the  work  of  men  as  it  surpasses  them  in  the 
^fts  of  God ;  as  much  surpassing  every  other  in  human  development  at 
m  Providential  opportunities  for  it.  Of  all  this  I  feci  thoroughly  and 
constantly  persuaded,  save  only  when  I  read  that  our  troops  are  sending 
back  fugitive  slaves  to  their  murderous  masters,  or  are  threatening  to  take 
part  with  those  murderous  masters  in  servile  insurrections.  These  things 
make  me  tremble  with  the  apprehension  that  the  North  may  possibly  be 
left  to  sanction  and  sustain  such  devilism.  For  if  she  is,  what  better  will 
she  he  than  the  South  ?  or  what  better  right  will  she  have  to  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  ?  But4n  the  present  contest  the  North  will  not  go 
against  the  slave.  If  she  has  not  virtue  enough  to  go  for  him,  she  wul, 
at  the  least,  be  driven  to  his  side  by  her  anger  toward  hia  traitoroua 
master.  With  great  regard,<your  friend, 

Feterboro,  May  18, 1861.  Ge&bit  Smith. 


Misconceptions.  —  In  every  reform  like  ours,  we  must  of  course  expect 
at  every  turn  popular  misconceptions  j  but  we  confess  that  our  patience 
has  of  late  been  tried  in  this  respect  beyond  measure  by  the  miastatementa 
respecting  us,  set  afloat  alike  from  the  press  and  the  platfonn.  Some  of  oar 
friends  wotdd  perhaps  have  us  enter  a  formal  disclaimer ;  but  if  we  under- 
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take  to  correct  and  expose  such  slanders  or  flings,  vre  shall  have  little  time 
left  for  anything  else.  We  must  still,  as  ure  have  all  along,  leave  time  and 
returning  candor  to  cure  such  wrongs.  Some  late  reports  of  us  we  regard  as 
either  libels  or  caricatures ;  but  in  our  authorized  publications  and  servants 
all  who  choose,  can  find  reliable  exponents  of  our  principles,  aims  and 
measures. 


London  Peace  Soceett.  — We  have  just  received  a  newspaper  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Forty-Fourth  Anniversary  of  this  noble  Society, 
May  20th.  We  have  no  space  for  even  an  abstract  of  the  Beport,  touch- 
ing on  the  recent  war  with  China ;  the  friendly  visit  to  England  of  the 
Orpheonists  £rom  IJiance ;  the  great  commercial  treaty  lately  negotiated  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  Richard  Cobden ;  the  address  sent  to  the  French 
people  by  a  special  deputation ;  the  Society's  lectures  and  publications ;  with 
references  to  the  imhappy  condition  of  our  own  country,  and  their  ac- 
tion respecting  it.    We  may  hereafter  quote  from  this  document. 

Besolutions.  — The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  .* 

1.  That  in  presence  of  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  the  war-sjarit  now  ciani- 
fbstlDg  itself  in  Tarious  i>art8  of  the  world,  both  by  aot\ial  war,  and  by  enormona 

{)reparation8  for  war,  it  is  more  than  ever  th^  duty  of  the  Peace  Society  &ithful- 
y  to  uphold  its  testimony  against  all  war,  with  a  view  to  impress  upon  mankind 
a  sense  of  its  supreme  folly,  cruelty  and  costliness,  and  especially  to  produce  in 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  Christian  men  a  conviction  of  its  utter  and  eternal 
antagonism  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  religion  they  profess. 

S.  That  this  meeting  r^oices  in  the  satisfiiotory  results  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  between  £neland  and  France,  concluded  by  the  wisdom,  patience  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Cobden  ;  congratulates  the  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society  on 
the  kind  reception  accorded  to  their  recent  mission  and  address  to  the  people  of 
France  ;  and  expresses  its  earnest  conviction,  that  such  measures  as  theses- 
measures  for  promoting  commercial  intercourse  and  for  cultivating  kindly  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nations — will  do  far  more  to  preserve  peace  than  any  amount 
of  warlike  preparations  with  which  they  may  menace  and  irritate  each  other. 

3.  That  this  meeting  regards  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  pain  the  fhitrioidal 
struggle  commenced  between  the  liorthern  and  Southern  States  of  America,  and 
earnestly  hopes  and  prays  that  a  spirit  of  wise  and  Christian  forbearance  may 
speedily  subdue  the  passionate  excitement  which  now  prevails,  so  that  each  party 
may  be  led  to  cultivate  a  temper,  and  to  adopt  a  policy  more  worthy  of  a  great, 
•     olvilind  and  Christian  community. 

On  these  resolutions  speeches  were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen  — 
names  new  to  us  as  champions  of  our  cause-— Bev.  John  Hamilton,  of 
Brighton;  Mr.  Joseph  Thorp,  of  Halifax ;  Bev.  Samuel  Garkson,  of  Man- 
chester ;  Bev.  Dn  Turner,  for  nineteen  years  Missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  author  of  **  Nineteen  Tears  in  Polynesia ; "  Mr.  B.  Charlton, 
of  Bristol,  and  Bev.  W.  H.  Bonner. 

Finances  op  the  Societt.  —  Income  for  the  year  $15,735,  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  $5,190.  More  than  $5,000  to  begin  a  new  year  with ! 
How  soon  may  we  hope  ibr  like  liberality  from  the  friends  of  Peace  here  P 
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0^To£ditobs  —  the  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  thej  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  hest,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devote,  and  thus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gnidually  super- 
sede war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. 

QTTo  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  seal 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 
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Form  of  Bequest. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
— —  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  ■  months  after  my  decease,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  — 17* Be  very  careftil  to  give  the  So-; 
ciety  its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by ! 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur* 
pose  will  very  probably  be  defeated* 


Postage. — In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double  thxij 
The  law  allows  no  more, ' 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Cohresponding  Secbetart,  to  whom  may 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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COURSE    OF    THE    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

Every  reform  has  its  peculiar  sphere  and  object.  That  of  peace  is 
restricted  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  seekSi  as  its  sole  aim,  to  do 
away  their  custom  of  war.  Its  whole  work  lies  within  these  well-defin- 
ed limits ;  and  beyond  these  it  has  no  right  to  act  or  speak  in  the  name 
of  its  associates  on  any  other  issue.  There  are  three  classes  of  relations 
among  men  —  the  relation  of  individuals  to  each  other,  the  relation 
of  individuals  to  society  or  government,  and  the  relation  of  one  govern- 
ment to  another.  It  is  only  with  this  last  class  of  relations  that  the 
cause  of  peace  attempts  to  deal ;  and,  however  extensively  applicable 
its  principles  may  be,  we  aim  in  this  reform  at  only  such  an  applica- 
tion of  them  as  shall  lead  nations  to  abandon  their  practice  of  war,  and 
resort  to  peaceful  means  alone  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and 
the  regulation  of  their  entire  intercourse. 

Such  has  been  our  uniform  course  from  the  first  These  views  we 
stereotyped  in  our  publications  long  ago,  and  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness said,  '*  we  do  not  inquire  how  murder,  or  any  offences  against 
society,  shall  be  punished ;  how  force  shall  be  used  for  the  suppression 
of  mobs,  and  other  popular  outbreaks ;  by  what  specific  means  govern- 
ment shall  enforce  its  laws,  and  support  its  rightful  and  indispensable 
authority ;  to  what  extent  an  individual  may  protect  himself  or  his 
family  by  violence  against  murderous  assaults;  how  a  people,  deprived 
of  their  ^ghts,  shall  regain  and  preserve  then» ;  or  in  what  way  an^ 
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controversy  between  a  government  and  its  own  subjects  shall  be  adjust- 
ed. With  such  questions,  however  important,  the  cause  of  Peace  is  not 
concerned,  but  solely  with  the  intercourse  of  nations,  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  their  practice  of  war," 

Such  was  our  position  from  the  start  '  But  on  such  questions  as 
these,  have  peace  men  no  settled  principles  ? '  We  presume  they  all 
have,  and  doubt  not  they  are  quite  ready  to  avow  them,  each  for  him- 
self ;  but  they  have  not  authorized  the  Peace  Society  to  speak  for  them 
on  any  of  these  side-issues.  They  may  differ  in  opinion  on  some  of 
them ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  we  can  claim  no  right  to  speak  in 
their  name  on  such  questions.  In  the  cause  of  Peace  they  are  pledged 
only  to  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war,  the  custom  of  nations  settling 
their  disputes  by  the  sword. 

What,  then,  is  War?  If  two  theologians  engage  in  controversy,  or 
the  members  of  a  church  get  into  a  quarrel,  or  the  head  of  a  family 
corrects  one  of  his  children,  or  a  magistrate  arrests  a  culprit,  and 
brings  him  to  condign  punishment,  would  the  act,  in  any  one  of  these 
cases,  be  war  ?  So,  if  a  large  body  of  soldi^*s,  as  an  armed  police, 
were  called  out  to  keep  the  peace,  to  quell  a  riot,  or  suppress  an  incip- 
ient insurrection,  would  anybody  deem  this  anything  more  than  a  due, 
peaceful  enforcement  of  law  against  its  violators  ?  How,  then,  is  Hhis 
process  of  simple  justice  to  become,  in  any  strict  or  proper  sense,  war? 
What  can  make  it  such  ?  The  act,  the  whole  essence  of  the  thing,  is 
confessedly  the  same ;'  and  can  it  make  any  essential  difference  in 
principle  whether  two,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thousand  are  involved 
jointly  in  the  guilt  and  its  penalty  ?  If  the  execution  of  a  single  mur- 
derer or  rebel  is  not  strictly  war,  would  the  execution  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  make  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  still  a  simple,  though  wholesale  go- 
forcement  of  law  f 

We  recur,  then,  to  our  question,  what  m  war  t  Webster,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  such  points,  defines  *<  War  a  contest  between 
nations  or  states,  carried  on  by  force.  It  is  always  implied  that  bqA 
contest  is  authorized  by  the  monarch,  or  sovereign  power."  In  all  war, 
then,  the  parties  must  be  nations,  states,  governments ;  nor  can  aaj 
conflict  between  individuals,  or  between  any  number  of  individuals  and 
a  government,  be  properly  called  war.  It  is,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  a 
riot,  a  mob,  an  insurrection,  a  rebellion,  not  war.  What  more  do  we 
find  in  the  case  now  before  us?  There  has  been  no  declaration  of  war. 
Our  President,  finding  a  wide  and  formidable  combination  to  resist  the 
laws,  merely  called  for  troops,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  posse-comitatas, 
put  them  into  execution.    We  are  not  at  war  witli  any  nation,  but 
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merely  taking  ilie  steps  preflcribed  by  our  oonsdtution  to  preserve  peace 
among  ourselves.  It  is  all,  in  principle  and  in  form,  a  process  of  law 
sigainst  its  violators,  only  a  wholesale  infliction  of  penalty  for  whole- 
sale transgression.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  peaceful  process,  and 
t9ou/(t;?have  been,  if  they  would  have  allowed  justice  to  take  its  usual, 
proper  course,  It  is  precisely  what  our  constitution  and  laws  require 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case,  and  what  our  rulers  could  not  refuse  to  do, 
without  a  clear  and  a  fatal  violation  of  their  prescribed  duty.  All  the 
vast  array  offerees  now  mustering  for  conflict,  is  only  an  effort  of  our 
government  to  maintain  its  authority  by  enforcing  its  laws  ;  and  the 
result  sought  is  not,  as  in  ordinary  warfare,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a 
foreign  power,  but  simply  the  return  of  rebels,  either  by  choice  or  by 
compulsion,  to  the  allegiance  they  still  owe  as  ever  to  our  common 
country.  It  is  an  uncommon  yet  a  regular  operation  of  government  in 
its  dealing  with  offenders. 

'  But  of  what  use  are  all  these  distinctions  ?  Men  wiU  call  this  con* 
flict  of  OUTS  war,  and  war  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.'  Of  course  they 
will,  as  we  do  ourselves ;  but  we  still  think  it  well  to  ascertain,  if  we 
can,  precisely  what  is  meant  in  this  case.  It  certainly  is  not  ordinary 
war,  not  an  intemaHonal  war,  not  a  conflict  by  force  of  arms  between 
two  nations.  It  is  a  home  feud,  a  quarrel  among  ourselves.  It  is 
civil  war ;  a  war  in  which  one  part  of  a  people  are  leagued  to  resist  and 
overthrow  the  government,  while  loyal  citizens  unite  to  uphold  it 
against  the  rebels,  and  bring  them  to  submission,  if  not  to  punishment. 
It  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  war,  and  surely  not  the  cu^om  of  war 
which  peace  societies  seek  to  abolish.  It  is  no  custom  or  usage  at  all, 
but  just  an  anomaly  or  exception.  It  is  only  such  war  as  a  parent 
wages  against  a  disobedient  child,  a  teacher  against  an  unruly  pupil,  or 
a  magistrate  against  those  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws.  All  this 
we  may,  in  loose  parlance,  call  war;  but  it  clearly  is  not  ordinary  war. 
It  is  not  what  we  commonly  mean  by  war ;  certainly  not  war  between 
nations;  not  the  kindot  war  which  peace  men  are  pledged  to  oppose  ;  not 
the  custom  oftpor,  not  the  war-system,  which  alone  peace  societies  art 
laboring  to  do  away. 

In  such  a  case,  then,  what  shall  the  Peace  Society  do  ?  Join  the 
rebels  ?  All  our  principles  of  peace  compel  us  to  be  loyal,  and  forbid  us, 
however  much  dissatisfied  with  the  government  over  us,  to  resist  it  by 
acts  of  violence,  by  any  other  than  legal,  peaceM  means.  Can  we 
encourage  or  tolerate  their  rebellion  ?    Never  in  the  least,  as  we  certain- 
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ly  shall,  if  we  retail  their  arguments,  or  palliate  their  great  offense 
against  societyy  or  refase  to  aid  the  goyerament,  as  far  as  we  consistent- 
\j  can,  in  bringing  them  to  submission,  or  allow  ourselves  in  any  waj 
to  screen  them  from  the  punishment  thej  so  richly  deserve  for  the 
gigantic,  wholesale  crimes  they  are  committing.  We  can  never  become 
rebels,  but  must  always  stand  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  However 
wrong  the  government,  rebellion  is  not  the  proper  way  to  set  it  right; 
but  we  ought  to  bear  its  evils  in  peace  until  they  can  be  remedied  by 
peaceful  means. 

Do  you  deem  this  an  endorsement  of  the  war-principle?  We  cao- 
not  so  view  it.  True,  it  does  recognize  the  right  of  government  to  use 
force ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  this  right  underlies  every  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  is  essential  to  its  very  existence.  We  see  no  possibility  of  any 
real,  proper  government  without  it  It  must,  in  the  last  resort,  rest  on 
force.  There  must  be  somewhere  a  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and 
inflict  its  penalties.  Peace  is  not  practical  anarchy.  We  believe  all 
fooTf  but  not  all  ^(w«mm«ri,  nor  any  of  its  legitmate  operations,  con- 
trary to  the  gospel.  Gk)vemmentis  a  social  necessity ;  and  its  leading 
idea  is  that  of  open,  active  resistance  to  evil.  There  can  be  no  real 
government  without  such  resistance.  Law,  without  penalty,  is  power- 
less ;  and  penalty,  without  the  right  and  purpose  to  execute  it,  would 
be  a  mere  bugbear.  Such  points  as  these  do  not  properly  belong  to 
our  cause,  and  we  bring  them  forward  just  to  show  their  consistency  with 
it.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  principles  of  peace,  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  were  ever  meant  to  forbid  civil  government,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  any  of  its  proper,  necessary  operations. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  then,  we  see  little  or  no  hope  of  good 
from  any  interference  of  peace  men.  There  was  a  time  when  wo  could, 
as  we  did,  properly  interpose  our  pleas  for  conciliation ;  but  that  time 
was  past  when  rebellion  crossed  its  Eubicon  by  open  assaults 
on  the  government.  This  at  once  shut  the  door  to  peace ;  and  now  we 
cannot  in  any  way  touch  the  point  in  issue  without  making  ourselves 
parties  to  the  quarrel.  The  case  is  clear.  If  a  child  refuses  to  obey 
his  father,  could  we  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  young  rebel  without  in- 
troducing a  principle  that  would  break  up  every  family  in  the  land  ? 
Let  the  child  first  submit  to  the  lawful  authority  over  him ;  and  then, 
but  only  then,  can  we  plead  with  the  father  to  show  him  indulgence. 
Up  to  that  point,  he  must  punidh,  or  cease  to  be  ruler  in  his  own  house- 
hold. Just  so  with  the  rebellion  now  in  progress.  The  point  in  issue 
is  not  a  dispute  with  another  nation,  but  a  dispute  among  ourselTes, 
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a  qnestion  of  life  or  death  to  our  own  goyemment.  On  sncli  a  ques- 
tion, what  right  has  the  Peace  Society  to  interfere,  and  how  can  it  ? 
It  is  an  issue  not  of  Peace,  but  of  Groyemment.  to  be  settled  on  princi- 
ples common  to  all  goyemments.  Some  of  our  people  claim  the  right  to 
disobey,  resist,  and  eyen  destroy  the  goyemment  hitherto  oyer  them ; 
if  this  claim  is  conceded,  we  haye  in  truth  no  goyemment,  nor  eyer 
can  haye ;  and  if  peace  men,  under  any  plea,  oppose  suitable  efforts  to 
maintain  its  authority  by  a  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  rebels, 
they  make  themselyes  allies  of  the  rebellion.  Does  Peace  eyer  mean 
this  ?  Such  a  charge  or  suspicion  would  be  a  libel  on  our  cause, 
which  has  eyer  been,  and  eyer  must  be,  a  loyal  supporter  of  goyem- 
ment. 

Such  has  been  our  uniform  course.  Before  the  rebellion  in  our  land 
had  reached  the  point  of  a  direct  assault  on  the  goyemment,  and  the 
door  was  yet  fairly  open  to  compromise  or  conciliation,  we  made  special 
efforts,  in  which  the  London  Peace  Society  kindly  and  yery  properly 
joined  us,  to  dissuade  both  parties  from  all  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
sword.  *  Of  what  ayail,'  we  asked, '  could  such  an  appeal  be  ?  Would 
it  bring  a  single  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  any  nearer  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  ?  .  .  .  Would  it  change  at  all  the  conyictionB  or  preferences  of 
either  party  ?  We  plead  mainly  for  a  bloodless  issue  of  the  contro- 
yersy.  It  is  not  ours  to  decide  on  what  terms  it  ought  to.  be  settled ; 
we  only  ask  that  it  may,  in  any  eyent,  be  brought  in  some  way  to  a 
conclusion  by  peaceful  means.  Haye  we  not  such  means  at  hand  ? 
Does  not  our  government,  in  its  constitution  and  laws,  contain  proyis- 
ions  to  meet  just  such  cases  as  this  ?  Here  then  is  the  proper  remedy ; 
and  were  there  a  disposition  on  both  sides  to  use  such  provision  aright, 
we  see  not  what  occasion  there  could  ever  be  for  war  among  ourselves 
on  this  or  any  other  issue. 

'  In  thus  pleading  for  peace,  howeyer,  we  are  far  from  abetting  re- 
bellion. Under  a  goyemment  like  ours,  all  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
and  always  under  our  control  through  the  ballot-box,  what  shadow  o 
excuse  can  there  ever  be  for  violent  resistance  of  its  authority  ?  It  if 
designed  to  secure  the  rights  of  all ;  and  if  any  are  dissatisfied,  their 
only  proper  course  is  to  wait  until  the  expedients,  provided  in  our 
constitution  and  laws,  can  be  duly  applied  to  the  case.  The  enforce- 
ment of  law  is  the  remedy  in  which  all  parties  are  bound  to  acquiesce. 
If  our  laws  are  wrong  or  inadequate,  change  or  repeal  them.  If  dis- 
satisfied with  the  constitution  itself,  take  the  steps  prescribed  for  its 
amendment.    If  the  parties  cannot,  or  will  not,  remain  united  under 
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<mr  present  or  any  other  oommon  goyemment ;  if  there  is  coofesBedly 
such  an  inevitable  oonfliot  of  prinoiples,  institntions  and  inierestB  in 
different  sections,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  their  ever  living  together  in 
harmony ;  if  on  the  slave  issne  neither  party  will  yield  its  settled  con- 
victions or  preferences ;  if  the  Sonth  is  irrevocably  bent  on  demanding 
what  the  North  is  eqnally  resolved  not  to  grant, — ^the  adoption  of 
slavery  as  a  national  institution,  to  be  nursed  and  guarded,  extended 
and  perpetuated,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  through  all  coming 
time ;  then  let  us,  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  way,  take  the  steps  requisite 
for  such  a  change  of  the  constitution  as  will  allow  the  withdrawal  of 
those  who  wish  to  leave.' 

Such  was  our  plea  for  peace  when  it  was  possible.  Would  to  God  it 
had  been  heard  in  season  I  What  a  world  of  treasure  and  blood,  of 
crime,  misdiief  and  misery,  might  have  been  averted  I  But  the  rebels, 
listening  to  no'  terms,  but  strangely  claiming  the  right  to  resist  and 
even  overthrow  our  government  in  the  execution  of  their  schemes^ 
compelled  our  rulers,  in  fulfilling  their  oath  of  office,  to  call  forth  the 
entire  resources  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  its  authority,  and  a 
due  enforcement  of  the  laws.  On  the  commonly  received  principles,  as 
all  governments  are  constituted,  we  see  not  how  they  could  have  done 
otherwise ;  and,  if  they  were  wrong,  then  all  real,  effective  govern- 
ment is  wrong,  and  society  must  be  abandoned  to  a  remediless,  ever* 
lasting  anarchy. 


THE  SPECTACLE  WB  PRESENT. 

What  a  spectacle  we  are  now  exhibiting  before  the  world — ^how 
strange,  mournful  and  humiliating  I  Our  Union,  so  long  our  common 
trust  aud  glory,  now  spumed,  intensely  hated,  and  desperately  resisted 
by  thrice  as  many  as  united  seventy-five  years  ago  in  its  formation ! 
Our  government,  so  lately  the  pride  of  our  own  people,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  confessedly  the  most  beneficent  on  earth, 
now  trampled  rudely,  fiercely  in  the  dust  by  more  than  ten  millions 
of  rebels  leagued  for  its  overthrow  I  Our  country,  so  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  till  now  with  such  fair  prospects  before  it  of  permanent 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  beyond  that  of  any  other  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  suddenly  smitten  with  a  universal  blight,  and  a  fearful 
uncertainty  shrowding  all  the  future  I  Work-shops  closed,  and  factories 
suspended ;  marts  of  trade  comparatively  deserted,  vessels  idle  and 
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rotting  at  our  whanres,  and  legalised  piracy  trying  to  sweep  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean ;  the  great  thoroughfares  of  basinefls  and  travel 
obstructed  in  every  direction ;  the  chief  sources  of  our  wealth  dried 
up,  while  the  expenses  of  our  government  are  increasing  tenfold  in  its 
support  of  fleets  and  armies;  the  whole  land  one  vast  panorama  of 
hosts  mustering  for  the  deadly  rencontre  of  brotheor  against  brother, 
family  against  family,  Christian  against  Christian,  all  alike  professing 
to  be  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and,  with  strange  and  horrid 
perversion  of  conscience,  beseeching  their  common  God  and  Fathsr  in 
heaven  to  help  them  in  this  work  of  mutual  slaughter  I 

A  sad,  revolting  dght  I  How  can  it  be  justified  to  conscience,  to 
God  or  the  world  ?  What  possible  excuse  for  such  suicidal  folly, 
such  wholesale  mischief,  such  gigantic  wickedness?  With  a  com- 
mon government  over  us  to  protect  and  enforce  every  right,  with  a 
constitution  to  watdi  over  every  section  and  every  interest,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  courts  expressly  designed  to  settle  every  dispute  by  a 
legal,  peaceful  process,  what  conceivable  apology  can  there  be  for  what 
we  now  see  in  our  land  ?  Surely  somebody  must  be  held  to  a  fearful 
responsibility  for  all  this. 

On  whom,  then,  does  the  blame  rest  ?  On  those  who  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  constitution  and  laws  require,  or  on  those  who 
are  confessedly  violating  both  by  wholesale  f  On  this  point  we 
find,  in  certain  quarters,  a  strange  sort  of  logic ;  a  logic  that  makes 
it  wrong  for  a  government  to  assert  its  own  authority,  and  insist 
on  the  enforcement  of  its  own  laws ;  wrong  to  punish  disobedience, 
and  put  down  rebellion ;  wrong  even  to  save  itself  from  destruction  by 
resisting  those  who  seek  its  overthrow  and  utter  ruin  I  We  can  under- 
stand  how  the  guilty  should  resort  to  such  shifts  to  screen  themselves 
£rom  deserved  punishment ;  but  how  can  a  friend  of  peace  and  order, 
or  any  man  of  sense,  connive  for  one  moment  at  such  wretched* 
desperate  sophistry  ?  On  this  principle  there  can  be  no  recti  govern- 
ment anywhere.  If  transgressors  have  a  right  to  disobey,  and  rulers 
are  toronff  in  executing  upon  them  the  penalties  which  the  laws  pre- 
scribe, then  all  government,  whether  among  men,  or  in  any  part  of 
God's  dominions,  must  be  a  sheer  nullity,  a  figment  and  a  farce. 

We  marvel  much  that  any  man  in  his  senses  should  charge  upon 
our  government,  and  its  loyal  supporters,  the  blame  of  the  conflict 
now  raging  among  us.  What  have  they  done,  or  attempted  to  do  ? 
Just  what  the  constitution  and  laws  prescribe  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  rebellion.    Is  this  wrong  ?    Then  all  government  is 
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wrong,  and  Ood  himself  an  Almighty  tyrant  for  not  letiang  the  devi 
and  his  allies  have  their  own  way  with  imponity.  Our  rulers  may  not 
be  wise  in  every  measure ;  but,  constituted  as  aU  governments  now  are, 
they  could  not  do  essentially  otherwise  than  they  have  done,  without  be- 
traying their  trust.  The  question  was,  whether  the  government,  or  the 
rebels  banded  for  its  overthrow,  should  rule ;  and  on  this  issue,  our 
rulers  were  allowed  no  choice,  but  were  compelled,  if  not  arrant  knaves, 
or  eo[uaIly  arrant  cowards,  to  meet  and  crush  the  rebellion,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt 

Here,  then,  is  our  conclusion.  War  in  every  form  we  abhor  as 
unchristian ;  but  our  principles  of  peace  were  never  meant  to 
smother  our  sense  of  justice,  or  tempt  us  either  to  apologize  for 
crime,  or  refuse  assent  to  its  condign  punishment.  Peace  with  us  does 
not  mean  covert  rebellion;  nor  can  government,  in  our  view  of  its  In- 
timate province  and  functions,  ever  lead  to  any  violence  except  what 
may  be  necessarily  involved  in  a  proper,  indispensable  execution  of 
its  laws.  Such  enforcement  of  law  ought  not  to  be  called  war,  nor 
be  allowed  to  share  any  of  the  moral  elements  that  belong  to  war. 


IS  NOW  NO  TIME  TO  WOBK  FOB  PEACE? 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  we  must  of  course  expect  the  cause  of 
Teace,  always  the  most  difficult  of  reforms,  to  be  environed  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  is  not  that  we  feel  the  slightest  distrust  of  its  merits,  but 
that  we  cannot  get  the  community  to  look  at  them  in  earnest  and  ari^l 
At  all  times  undervalued,  just  now  it  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
quite  into  the  shade,  or  trampled  in  the  mire  under  the  iron  heel  of  war. 
Like  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  it  is  expected  to  stand  before  the 
public  like  a  sheep  dumb  before  her  shearers,  and  not  open  its  mouth  in 
vindicating  its  own  claims.  Shall  we  at  such  a  crisis  abandon  or  suspend 
it  ?  For  ourselves  we  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  relaxing  our  effi)rts,  but 
a  great  deal  for  prosecuting  them  with  tenfold  more  zeal  and  ener- 
gy. Betrace  our  steps  I  Pause  in  our  work  I  What  have  we  to  ra- 
tract  or  essentially  modify  ?  Our  object,  our  principles,  our  measures, 
our  arguments,  are  all  the  same,  and  rendered  only  the  more  important 
by  the  developments  of  the  passing  hour.  They  were  designed  for  just 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present ;  and  all  we  ask  in  proof  of  their 
excellence  and  efficacy,  is  merely  a  right  application  of  them  to  the 
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.  Here  is  suiely  a  fair  test;  for  nobody  expects  medicine  to  core  till  it  is 
taken. 

On  the  question  of  Peace,  however,  the  commnnity  seem  strangely  to 
lack  their  usual  fairness  and  good  sense.  We  remember,  as  quite  in  point* 
a  story  of  William  Ladd,  the  founder'of  our  Society.  On  one  of  his 
journeys,  he  reached  the  house  of  a'  friend,  and  found  it  uncovered  in 
the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain.  *  Why,  my  good  friend,'  exclaimed  the 
man  of  peace^  *  why  don't  you  shingle  your  house  ? '  '  What ! '  re. 
torted  his  easy,  improvident  friend,  *  shingle  it  in  such  a  storm  as 
this  I  Wait  till  the  weather  is  fair.'  So  he  did  ;  but  Mr.  Ladd,  on 
his  return  one  sunny  day,  found  the  house  of  his  good-natured,  slip-shod 
friend,  still  in  the  same  condition.  '  Well,  my  friend,  I  see  you've  not 
shingled  your  house  yet.  What  does  all  this  mean  ? '  '  Oh  I '  ssdd 
he,  '  there's  no  need  of  it  in  such  fine  weather  as  this.'  So  in  sunshine 
he  would  not,  and  in  storm  he  could  not,  shingle  his  house. 

Precisely  thus  fares  the  cause  of  Peace.  Press  its  claims  at-the  near 
approach  of  war,  or  during  its  progress ;  and  you  are  confronted  with 
the  pica,  '  it  is  out  of  place  now  ;  wait  till  peace  returns.'  At  length 
peace  does  return ;  and  how  are  you  met  now  ?  Do  even  good  Christian 
men,  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  respond  promptly,  spontaneously 
to  the  claims  of  this  cause,  and  set  themselves  about  its  great  work  in 
earnest  ?  No ;  they  sing  the  old  lullaby,  '  in  such  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  there  surely  can  be  no  need  of  labor  in  this  cause.  Wait  till 
we  see  some  occasion  for  it  in  the  approach  of  actual  war.  Everybody 
is  for  peace  now,  as  much  so  as  you  are  yourself ;  and  no  argument  or 
influence  can  make  them  more  so.  Why  waste  effort  where  it  is  so 
unnecessary  V 

This  strange  logic  we  have  met,  in  one  form  or  another,  at  almost 
every  turn.  When  we  seemed*  in  1840,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
England  respecting  our  North-Eastem  boundary,  and  our  society 
made  special  and  successful  efforts  to  avert  the  gathering  storm,  not  a 
few  good  men,  all  of  them  quite  as  much  of  course  in  favor  of  peace  as 
ourselves,  and  some  of  them  at  the  head  of  Christian  presses,  scouted 
such  efforts  as  entirely  superfluous.  *  The  age,'  said  they,  *  has  out- 
grown the  barbarism  of  war.  True,  we  retain  the  sword  still  for  our 
security ;  but  we  shall  keep  it  in  its  scabbard  to  rust  there  forever. 
These  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  are  entirely  superfluoua  We  have 
waged  our  last  war,  have  fought  our  last  battle.  There  may  indeed 
be  bluster  and  menace  on  both  sides ;  but  they  will  take  good  heed'  not 
to  rush  into  actual  conflict.    No ;  the  age  is  too  civilized,  too  Christian 
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ever  to  tolerate  war  again ;  and  all  efforts  in  the  eauae  of  Peace  we 
mnst  regard  as  a  grand  superfluity/ 

Thus  reasoned  such  men  down  to  the  very  hour  when  our  country 
plunged  into  its  piratical  crusade  against  Mexico ;  but  what  did  they 
say  then  ?  Why,  they  changed  entirely  their  tone ;  and  from  repre- 
senting everybody  as  so  much  in  favor  of  peace  as  to  render  any  efforts 
in  this  cause  quite  superfluous,  they  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  evil  is  really  incurable.  '  We  verily  thought,'  said  they, 
**  that  the  people  were  almost  cured  of  war;  but  we  find  them  in  truth 
as  full  of  its  spirit  as  ever,  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  restrain 
them.  They  vriU  fight ;  and  no  efforts  of  ours  can  ever  prevent  it  Of 
what  avail  have  been  all  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Society  ?  Nations 
iffiU  go  to  war  whenever  they  choose ;  and,  however  suicidal  the  folly, 
we  cannot  restrain  them,  but  must  let  them  take  their  own  course. 
We  may  deplore  the  fact,  but  cannot  alter  it,  and  must  patiently  wait 
God's  good  time,  the  glorious  era  of  universal  peace  promised  in  his 
word,  to  see  nations  ceasing  from  the  work  of  mutual  mischief  and 
slaughter  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.' 

We  have  no  sympathy  or  respect  for  such  logic  as  this.  Ko  time 
now  to  plead  or  work  for  peace !  Tell  us,  then,  when  we  shall  have. 
While  a  huge,  terrible  evil  is  staring  us  full  in  the  face,  is  that  no 
time  to  arrest  it,  or  prevent  its  recurrence  ?  While  the  plague  or  the 
cholera  is  raging  all  around  us,  shall  we  deem  this  no  time  to  check 
its  ravages,  and  devise  means  to  prevent  their  return  in  future  ?  The 
argument  is  fairly  applicable  to  the  evil  now  upon  us ;  yet  how  many 
professed,  sincere  friends  of  peace  would  fain  have  us  give  no  heed  to 
its  claims  just  now.  Why  not?  In  such  a  crisis  as  this,  are  not  its 
arguments,  its  appeals,  its  healing  influences,  most  needed  f  You  may 
indeed  say  it  is  too  late  to  realize  its  full  benefits,  since  ours  is  chiefly 
a  work  of  prevention,  more  an  antidote  than  a  specific  remedy ;  but  if 
the  evil  has  gone  in  this  case  beyond  our  control,  we  certainly  ought  to 
gather  up  its  dear-bought  lessons  of  wisdom  and  warning  for  future 
use  in  our  cause.  It  will  teem  with  such  lessons.  Well  and  truly 
has  it  been  said,  that  every  day  is  our  country  now  writing  histoiy 
fast ;  and  with  equal  rapidity  must  this  contest  accumulate  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  to  be  used  hereafter  in  pushing  our  cause  onward 
at  length  to  a  signal  and  glorious  triumph. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PEACE-MEN: 

OB  DIFFEBSNT   MODES   OV  BEABONIHa   ON   PEACE. 

No  two  mindfl  are  cast  in  exactly  the  same  mould ;  and  hence  eyeij 
enterprise,  requiring  extended  union  of  efforts,  must  allow  room  for  a 
free  and  fall  play  of  individaal  peculiarities.  There  must  of  course 
be  a  perfect  unity  of  aim  in  the  object  sought ;  but  in  reaching  it, 
there  may,  perhaps  must,  be  conceded  a  wide  diversity  of  arguments 
suited  to  individual  temperaments,  training  and  circumstances.  So  it 
has  been  in  all  kindred  enterprises ;  and  in  like  manner  must  the 
friends  of  Peace  be  left  to  plead  for  their  common  object  each  in  the 
way  that  influences  himself  most  effectually  in  its  behalf. 

1.  Now,  there  are  four  different  mod^s  of  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  the  extreme  radicaie  in  peace.  They  discard,  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  all  use  of  physical  force, 
every  kind  and  degree  of  violence.  They  would  allow  only  argument^ 
persuasion,  moral  influence,  and  deny  all  right  of  one  man  to  punish» 
coerce  or  rule  another.  The  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  the  reign  of 
Christianity  on  earth,  they  connive  to  be  an  empire  of  truth,  and  love, 
and  beneflcenoe,  with  only  moral  resistance  to  wrong.  All  idea  of 
'etaliati<m,  retribution,  or  penalty  for  offences  by  one  man  against 
another  in  society,  they  deem  unchristian.  Such  are  the  strict  Non- 
Besistants ;  men  whom  William  Ladd  characterised  as  **  ultra  beyond 
ultra,"  whose  extreme  conclusions  even  the  Quakers  have  publicly  dis- 
claimed, and  whose  principles  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence and  le^timatc  operations  of  civil  government  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  Peace  Society  ever  committed  itself  to  principles  so 
radical  as  these ;  and  our  own  has  from  the  first  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  them  as  foreign  from  its  single  aim  of  doing  away  the  prac- 
tice of  war.  Such  men  are  a  fort&ri  friends  of  peace ;  and  hence, 
while  objecting  to  their  logic,  we  must  of  course  welcome  their  co- 
operation in  behalf  of  our  great  object 

2.  There  Ls  another  class  of  peace-men  lees  extreme,  who  look 
upon  the  life  of  man  as  strictly  inviolable,  and  oppose  war  chiefly  as  a 
wholesale  violation  of  this  principle.  The  taking  of  one  man's  life  by 
another  they  regard  as  always  wrong.  Hence  all  self-defsnce,  all 
penalties,  all  operations  of  government,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war, 
that  threaten  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  they  condemn  as  unchria- 
tian.  They  make  no  discrimination,  but  forbid  the  taking  of  human 
life  in  any  case  for  any  reason.    Here  ia  the  pivot  of  thiiL^ief 
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arguments  for  peaoe;  and  it  certainly  is  a  very  kind  and  amiable 
logic,  but  bas  never  been  recognized  as  tbe  basis  of  our  cause.  Not  a 
few  of  its  best  friends  do  indeed  reason  in  this  way,  but  only  on  their 
own  individual  responsibility.  The  Peaoe  Society,  while  freely  allow- 
ing them  to  uTge  at  pleasure  such  arguments  in  behalf  of  its  great 
object,  does  not  itself  inculcate  or  endorse  the  principle  of  tlie  siriei 
inviolability  of  human  life.  It  does  of  course  oppose  all  taking  of  life 
in  war,  but  deems  it  not  within  its  province  to  say  whether  it  may  or 
•hould  be  taken  in  any  other  case. 

We  confess,  however,  that  for  ourselves  we  find  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  civU  government,  in  its  legitimate  and  indispensable  opera- 
tions, with  either  of  the  foregoing  theories.  We  respect  the  believers 
in  them  as  staunch  friends  of  peace,  but  cannot  acquiesce  in  their 
logic.  If  we  are  restrictVd,  as  the  extreme  non-resistants  insist^  to 
moral  influence  alone,  or,  as  the  advocates  for  the  inviolability  of 
human  life  contend,  to  such  a  degree  only  of  force  as  shall  spare  in  any 
event  the  effusion  of  blood,  how  is  it  poeidble  to  make  sure  of  executing 
the  laws,  and  supporting  government,  in  cases  of-  violent,  desperate 
resistance  ?  If  an  offender  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  mere  fine, 
but  would  neither  submit  to  the  one,  nor  pay  the  other,  what  could  you 
do  with  him  ?  If  you  may  not  use  all  the  force  requisite  to  put  the 
law  in  execution  by  inflicting  its  penalty,  you  make  government  a 
sham,  a  mere  bugbear,  a  practical  nullity.  Should  a  gang  of  villuns 
fire  a  city,  or  commit  wholesale  robbeiy  and  murder,  by  what  means, 
if  life  must  never  be  taken,  can  you  bring  the  offenders  to  condign  pun- 
ishment, or  prevent  the  Continuance  of  their  outrages  at  pleasure  and 
without  end?  They  laugh  at  all  argument,  all  moral  influence;  and. 
if  you  threaten  onfy  such  force  as  shall  spare  their  life,  they  wHl 
reckon  on  perpetual  impunity  in  their  crimes.  Suppose  they  defy  the 
government,  what  can  you  do  with  them,  if  yon  may  neither  take  nor 
endanger  life  ?  The  right  to  use  all  the  force  requinte  for  upholding 
its  authority,  and  executing  its  laws  against  wrong-doers,  would  seem 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  civil  government ;  and,  without 
such  a  rights  none  ever  did,  if  any  ever  can,  exist  in  a  world  like 
ours. 

8.  A  third  class  of  peace-men,  more  numerous  than  both  the  fore- 
going, look  upon  all  war  as  contrary  to  the  gogpA  This  belief  they 
found  not  upon  any  necessary  unlawfulness  of  physical  force,  nor  upon 
the  strict  inviolability  of  human  life,  but  upon  the  general  spirit,  aims 
and  principles  of  the  gospel.  They  say  there  is  nothing  in  any 
part    of  it  that  breathes  of  war.      It  is  all    a  system  of   peaoe; 
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and  its  precepts,  so  often  and  earnestly  reqnirijDg  ns  to  love  even  onr 
enemies,  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  overcome  evil  only  witb  good, 
they  deem  ntterly  incompatible  with  the  moral  characteristics  insepara- 
ble from  war.  Whateyer  may  be  the  legitimate  powers  of  goyemmen^ 
in  other  respects,  whether  capital  pnni^ment  be  right  or  not,  whether 
force  may  be  rightfully  used  or  not  in  executing  the  laws  against 
wrong-doers,  they  belieye  it  dearly,  utterly  wrong,  on  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  for  nations  to  perpetrate  upon  each  other  the  nameless 
atrocities  and  eyils  of  war  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

4.  There  is  still  another  class  of  peace-men,  more  numerous  than 
all  the  preceding,  who  think  it  right  to  draw  the  sword  in  what  they 
yaguely  term  self-defence,  yet  view  the  custom  of  war  with  abhorrence, 
and  are  sincerely  intent  upon  its  entire,  perpetual  abolition.  Their 
arguments  are  yarious,  social,  moral  and  religious,  political  and  finan- 
cial, but  all  conspiring  to  brand  it  as  a  master-piece  of  folly,  an  enoi^ 
mous  crime  and  curse,  the  great  sin,  shame  and  scourge  of  eyeiy  age 
and  dime. 

Now,  through  all  this  diversity  and  occasional  conflict  of  arguments, 
there  runs  a  common  hostility  to  the  war-system.  They  condemn  the 
practice  of  nations  relying  on  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes.  They  unite  in  opposing  war  as  wrong,  foolish  and  suicidal, 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  condemned  by  religion, 
reason  and  common  sense.  They  all  aim  at  the  same  ultimate  object 
•—the  entire,  perpetual  abolition  of  the  custom ;  and  these  different 
modes  of  viewing  the  subject  must  serve  to  concentrate  upon  it  a 
greater  amount  of  facts,  arguments  and  influences.  All  such  co- 
workers, whether  we  like  their  logic  or  not  in  every  respect,  we  wel- 
come as  contributing  more  or  less  to  insure  the  grand  consummation  we 
seek-^A^  exUnetian  ofwarjrom  the  waM, 


MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  PEACK 

What  can  we  do  at  such  a  crisis  as  this  for  the  cause  of  Peace  ? 
Nothing  ?  Must  we  lie  down,  and  let  the  storm  blow  over  us,  without 
an  effort  to  withstand  its  fury,  or  turn  it  to  any  good  account  ?  It  is 
clear  we  cannot  just  now  get  the  people's  ear  to  the  full  merits  of  our 
cause ;  but  we  certainly  may  take  this  occasion  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  misconceptions  respecting  it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  here* 
after  for  a  more  effective  presentation  of  its  claims. 

These  misconceptions  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  prove  how  little  alh 
tention  even  good,  intelligent  men  have  yet  given  to  the  subject. 
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''  The  first  gan  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,"  says  <me  who  twg^  to  have 
known  better,  *'  scattered  to  the  winds  the  theories  of  the  Peaoe  Sooe* 
ty."  What  theories?  Certainly  none  that  toe  entertain.  We  chal- 
lenge any  man  to  show  a  single  principle,  sfgument,  or  essential  fact  of 
our  canse,  that  has  been  put  to  flight  or  peril  by  the  present  oonfiiot. 
It  may,  as  we  tmst  it  will,  scatter  not  a  few  of  the  crude,  strange  car- 
icatures  of  it,  like  this  one,  long  cnri^iit  in  the  community ;  but,  so 
hx  frtnn  shaking,  it  seryes  only  to  confirm  all  our  main  positions.  We 
find  not  the  slightest  reason  for  abandoning  this  great  Christian  reform, 
but  only  new  and  stronger  motives  for  prosecuting  it  with  far  greater 
aeal  than  ever. 

But  you  may  adc,  '  of  what  practical  avail  is  Peaoe  at  such  a 
as  this  ?  What  can  it  do  ?  How  would  the  Peace  Society  deal 
this  gigantic  rebellion  ?'  Such  questions  mistake  the  province  of  the 
Peace  Beform.  Why  not  ask  what  the  Temperance  Society  shall  do  in 
the  case  ?  '  The  Temperance  Society  1 '  you  ezdaim,  *  that  ha^  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  such  evils ;  its  whole  object  is  to  do  away  Intempe- 
rance.' Very  true ;  and  so  is  the  cause  of  Peaoe  equally  restricted  to 
the  single  purpose  of  doing  away  war,  the  practice  of  nations  settling 
their  controversies  by  the  sword.  It  never  proposed  to  cure  or  touch 
any  other  evil  of  society.  It  is  not  a  catholicon,  a  remedy  for  all  so- 
cial evils,  but  an  effort  to  do  away  a  single  specific  evil,  the  custom  of 
international  war. 

Here  is  no  new  position.  We  said  all  this  at  &e  start ;  and  in  its 
stereotyped  documents  you  will  find  our  Society  distinctly  telling  you 
that  it  does  not  inquire  how  murder,  or  any  offences  against  society, 
shall  be  punished ;  or  in  what  way  any  controversy  between  a  govern- 
ment and  its  own  subjects,  shall  be  actuated.  It  concerns  itself  metrelf 
itrith  the  tfUercaurse  of  naiioiu,  for  the  eingU  purpate  of  cAoHskin^ 
their  practm  of  war.  Such  is  the  sole  province  of  the  Peace  Society ; 
nor  is  it  any  part  of  its  mission  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  men 
charged  with  the  monstrous  crime  of  rebellion  against  such  a  government 
as  ours. 

Have  the  friends  of  peaoe,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  so  grave  a  ques> 
tion  ?  Certainly  they  have  much  to  do ;  but  it  is  as  citiaens,  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  Peace  Society.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  agreed 
on  any  subject  but  that  of  doing  away  the  custom  of  war ;  but  we  can- 
not conceive  it  possible  for  a  true  peace  man  ever  to  be  a  rebel.  With 
his  principles  and  habits,  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  loyal  to  govern- 
ment; and  however  much  opposed  to  war  as  unchristian,  and  however 
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much  averse  to  ebedding  blood  in  any  ease,  he  must  nevertheleflfl  lend 
bis  whole  influenoe  to  the  support  of  itA  aoihority,  and  the  due  en* 
forcemeat  of  its  laws.  However  strong  for  peace,  we  hold  no  views 
that  we  deem  inconsistent  with  bringing  offenders,  whether  few  or 
many,  one  murderer  or  a  thousand,  to  condign  punishment  On  such 
questions,  however,  the  Peace  Society  claims  no  control  over  its  mem- 
bers, but  leaves  them  all  to  think  and  act  each  for  himself,  and  insists 
merely  that  they  co-operate  in  abolishing  the  custom  of  war.  Those 
who  regard  all  use  of  physical  force  as  wrong,  or  believe  in  the  strict  in- 
violability of  human  life,  are  of  course  unable  to  come  into  these  views 
in  the  way  of  giving  any  €tetive  support  to  the  execution  of  laws  that 
take  or  endanger  life ;  but  a  believer  in  l^e  doctrine  of  all  war  con* 
trary  to  the  gospel,  may  still  deem  it  right  for  government  to  punish  the 
assassin  or  rebel  with  death,  or  with  any  other  penalty  it  may  think 
best  Such  questions,  however  akin,  are  all  outside  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety; and  its  members  are  left  to  decide  them  each  for  himself.  They 
are  all  loyal,  but  may  differ  about  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  of- 
fendera 
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When  the  friends  of  peace  plead  for  the  abolition  of  war,  they  are  often 
interrupted  in  their  efforts  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  themes.  Let 
it  then  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  Peace 
Society's  operations  is  not  with  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  way  of 
either  censure  or  applause.  Though  God  saw  fit,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Israel,  to  triumph  over  the  heathen,  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
their  patroD  gods  by  means  of  war,  and  subsequently  to  display  His  justice 
on  Israel's  rebellion  in  their  signal  defeat,  we  find  no  example  in  this  to 
sustain  the  present  war-system.  Nor  are  we  particularly  concerned  with 
ancient  heathen  wars,  though  from  the  days  of  Cain  downward,  essentially 
the  same  spirit  has  lain  at  the  foundation  of  all  war.  Neither  is  it  the 
business  of  the  Peace  Society  to  prescribe  rules  or  means  for  defence 
against  violent  assault;  nor  yet  to  guide,  restrain,  or  aid  legitimate  authori* 
ty  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  However  interesting  or  important  these 
themes,  they  are  not  the  appropriate  field  of  the  Society's  labor.  What  it 
proposes  is^  to  deal  with  the  present  existing  system  of  war ;  and  that  not 
to  modify,  correct  or  improve  it,  but  to  abolish  it 

What,  then,  is  the  institution  of  war  ?  Says  Vattel,  "  War  is  that  state 
in  which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  rights  by  force ; "  that  ia,  the  act  of  so  doing 
is  war.  Says  Lord  Bacon,  "  War  is  one  of  the  highest  trials  of  right  j  for 
as  princes  and  states  acknowledge  no  sovereign  upon  earth,  they  put  them- 
selves upon  the  judgment  of  Qod  by  an  appeal  to  arms."    As  friends  of 
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peace,  we  deny  that  war  is  a  trial  of  right,  or  that  men,  by  declaring 
put  themselves  upon  the  judgment  of  God  any  more  than  they  were  befbreu 
Again  Yattel  says,  '*  The  glory  of  a  nation  depends  entirely  upon  its  powera. 
....  Valor  is  the  JBrmest  suppoct  of  a  Sate."  We  say,  a  due  regard  for 
justice  is  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  the  firmest  support  of  a  state.  Again 
Yattel  says,  "  It  is  always  necessary,  to  authorize  the  having  recourse 
to  arms,  that  all  the  methods  of  reconciliation  have  been  expressly  rejected* 
•  •  .  .  In  things  doubtful  and  not  essential,  if  one  of  the  parties  will  not 
listen  to  either  conference  or  accommodation,  negotiation  or  compromise, 
the  arms  of  the  other  are  just  against  so  unreasonable  an  adversary/'  We 
flay  these  doctrines  are  the  essence  of  anarchy.  Yattel  again  says,  "  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  war  in  due  form  —  first,  that  on  both  sideB 
it  should  be  by  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  it  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  certain  formalities,  as  demand  of  just  satisfaction,  and  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  him  who  attacks.  On  a  declaration  of  war,  a 
nation  has  a  right  of  doing  toward  the  enemy  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring 

him  to  reason,  and  obtain  justice The  lawful  end  gives  right  to  the 

means  for  obtaining  such  end."    Again,  "  War  in  form,  as  to  its  effects,  is 

to  be  accounted  just  on  both  sides What  is  permitted  to  one  by 

virtue  of  a  state  of  war,  is  also  permitted  to  the  other."  Legalized  anarchy 
indeed !  And  yet  again,  "  The  troops,  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  all  by  whom  the 
sovereign  makes  war,  are  only  instruments  in  his  hands ;  they  execute  his 

will,  not  their  own.  ....  They  are  not  responsible The  arms  and 

apparatus  are  only  instruments  of  an  inferior  order."  This  maxim  we 
would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  regard  war  as  the  source  of 
civil  liberty. 

I  have  quoted  thus  from  authors  long  and  extensively  credited,  to  show 
that  international  war  is  an  accredited  institiUionf  and  to  show  also  its  char- 
acter. Quotations  equally  absurd  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  I 
shall  add  but  one  more.  "  If  a  general  of  the  enemy  has,  without  any  just 
reason,  caused  some  prisoners  to  be  hanged,  a  like  number  of  his  men,  and 
the  same  race,  will  be  hanged  up,  signifying  to  him  that  this  retaliation  will 
be  continued  for  obliging  him  to  observe  the  laws  of  irar." 

Such  are  the  maxims  of  civilized  warfare,  falsely  so  called ;  and,  corrupt 
and  absurd  as  they  are,  they  are  no  more  so  than  the  nature  of  war  re- 
quires. No  nation,  claiming  a  stand  among  the  civilized,  dare,  at  the  haz- 
ard of  its  reputation,  engage  in  war  without  respect  to  such  a  code ;  and 
every  man  who  paiUates,  justifies  or  approves  the  institution  of  war,  lends 
his  aid  to  the  support  of  such  sentiment,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  We 
may,  then,  ask  of  any  intelligent  Christian,  are  not  these  maxims,  and  con- 
sequently, international  war,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  P  We  talk  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  warfare.  Ag 
well  might  we  speak  of  refined  corruptions  or  civilized  barbarity !  While 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  made  great  advance  in  civilization,  in  retain- 
ing war  they  have  retained  that  which  is  in  its  essence  barbarity ;  and  no 
rules,  modifications  or  appendages  can  change  its  real  character. 
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Bat  we  are  met  with  the  plea,  that  wan  have  been  made  the  great  in- 
stromentality  of  improring  the  world,  and  bo  it  appears,  from  analogy  at 
least,  if  not  from  prophecy,  that  it  ever  will  be  hereafter.  We  acknowledge 
that  onr  world  has  improyed,  greatly  improTed,  despite  its  wars,  and  that 
its  history  is  essentially  a  history  of  war.  But  what  then  P  Has  war  been 
the  grand  agent  of  progress  and  improvement  P  Not  at  all.  We  might  as 
well  commend  the  plague  or  the  cholera  as  a  source  of  human  health  by 
conducing  to  the  improvement  of  the  medical  art  The  god  of  this  world 
has  ruled  it  hj  war  and  despotism,  and  so  by  physical  force,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  has,  by  moral  force,  been  making  progress  against  him ; 
but  we  may  not  look  to  despotism  for  liberty,  or  to  diabolical  influences  for 
the  world's  reform. 

I  pity  the  man,  especially  the  theologian,  who  expects  war  is  to  be  the 
redeemer  of  our  world.  Have  not  fifty  years  of  partial  peace,  by  means  of 
the  gospel,  done  more  for  the  world's  improvement  than  five  centuries  of 
war  ever  did  P  It  has  so  brought  into  reqidsition  the  elements  of  nature, 
by  the  railroad,  the  press,  and  the  telegraph,  as  well  nigh  to  annihilate 
time  and  space.  It  has  virtually  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstopped 
the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  extensively  set  at  liberty  him  that  was  bound. 
Yes,  the  institutions  of  Christian  benevolence,  with  the  missionary  enter- 
prise at  their  head,  and  with  small  pecuniary  means,  have  done  more,  not 
only  for  the  benighted  heathen,  but  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
knowledge  at  home,  than  centuries  of  war,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  slaughtered,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  sacrificed  money. 

While  we  are  called  upon  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  physical 
force,  let  us  not  forget  that  civil  or  moral  law,  not  physical  force,  is  the 
criterion  of  right,  and  that  the  exercise  of  ligitimate  government  over  in- 
surrectionary subjects  is  not  war*  If  we  would  not  be  misled  into  wicked 
compliance  with  the  popular  war-delusion  by  passing  occurrences,  let  us  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  precious  from  the  vile,  and  earnestly  pray  that 
« the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  may  soon  be  established  in  the  top  of 

the  mountains,  and  all  nations  may  flow  into  it," 
Mxddlefmry.  S.  W.  B. 


QUAKERS  ON  THE  REBELLION. 

The  Friends  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  faithful  to  their  princi- 
ples, lately  issued  '*  An  Address"  to  encourage  Friends  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  this  timely  and  well  ex- 
pressed document,  we  quote  nearly  the  whole  :— 

"  The  breaking  out  of  civil  war  in  our  beloved  country  has  filled  our 
minds  with  sorrow ;  and  it  needs  that  we  carefully  guard  against  the  pre- 
vailing excitement,  lest  we  be  led  to  participate  in  practices  which  our  con- 
sciences entirely  condemn.  Under  the  most  severe  trials,  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  we  are  brethren  by  a  more  sacred  bond  than  that  which  makes 
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US  citizens ;  and  our  relationship  as  children  of  one  Almighty  Father,  and 
alike  objects  of  the  same  Saviour's  love,  is  much  more  obligatory  upon 
us,  than  as  inhabitants  of  one  common  country.  If  we  would  help  and 
bless  our  country,  it  must  be  bv  seeking  to  bring  down  the  divine  blessing 
upon  it ;  and  we  know  not  how  sucoessf^  our  united  and  persevering 
pra]^er8,  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  would  be,  to  avert  those  terrible  ca- 
lamities that  are  now  impending  over  it. 

**  The  foundation  of  our  well  Known  testimony  against  all  war,  rests  upon 
the  plain  and  undeniable  injunctions  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  sospel.  It  was  the  saying  of  them  of  old  time» 
'  thou  shalt  love  thv  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy : '  but  the  iiyunction 
of  Christ  to  his  followers  is,  *  love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ;  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Fatner  which  is  in  heaven,'  presenting  the  divine  example  for  our  imitation, 
'  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  seodeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'  And  again,  our  approach  to  our 
heavenly  Father  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  is  on  the  condition  that  we  for- 
give. Our  plea  in  that  simple,  yet  most  sublime  prayer,  is  this, '  forgive  na 
our  debts  as  we  foigive  our  debtors ; '  and  this  is  accepted  by  Him  who  is 
the  bearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  '  for,'  He  says,  *if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  vour  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you  ;  but  if  ye  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses ; ' 
and  the  nature  of  this  forgiveness  must  be  such  as  we  desire  for  ourselves 
when  presented  before  the  eternal  Judge.  How  then  can  any  one,  thu 
reading  Scripture,  meditate  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  manP 

**  Our  Keligious  Society  has  always  maintained,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  a  faithful  testimony  against  all  war,  either  by  being  concerned  in. 
any  warlike  preparations,  in  any  manner  openly  or  privately  aiding  its  pro- 
motion, or  seeking  or  receiving  any  profit  or  advantage  under  it ;  and  the 
faithfulness  of  our  heavenlv  Father  in  protecting  those  who  nut  their  tmat 
in  Him,  may  be  instructively  seen  in  the  history  of  Friends  during  the  re» 
hellion  in  Ireland,  in  our  own  country  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in 
that  of  William  Penn's  government  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  which  we  are  taught  by  example  as  well  as  preoept,  that 
it  is  *  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  man.'  There- 
fore we  exhort  you  all,  dear  friends,  as  you  love  your  country,  as  you  love 
your  children,  and  desire  their  present  and  future  happiness,  as  you  value 
the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  we  profess,  guard  most  watchfully 
against  every  temptation  in  any  manner  or  degree,  to  foster  or  encourage  the 
spirit  of  war  and  strife.  Let  us  demean  ourselves  in  a  Christian  and  peace- 
able manner,  manifesting  that  we  are  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.' 

The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  has,  also,  issued  so  fine  an  a^ument 
on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it :  I 

"  The  present  condition  of  our  beloved  country  and  the  temptation  and 
trials  to  which  we  are  exposed,  have  weighed  heavily  upon  us.  We  have 
ever  been  a  loyal  people.  We  have  always  acknowledged  our  aUegiance  to 
the  authorities  placed  over  us.  We  have  ever  been  engaged  to^  auatain 
civil  government,  not  only  by  yielding  to  its  authority  on  all  points  not 
involving  conscientious  scruples,  but  by  exerting  such  moral  power  as  we 
might  possess  to  bring  others  into  obedience  to  it ;  and  at  this  day,  when 
a  section  of  our  land  has  risen  up  against  it,  and  by  violent  means  seek- 
ing to  subvert  and  overthrow  it,  while  our  sym^jathies  may  properly  be  en- 
listed for  the  rulers  of  our  land,  now  involved  in  deep  responsibility  and 
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sore  trial,  and  oui  prayers  rigbtfuUy  raised  to  the  Lord  that  tiny  may  be 
endued  with  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  yet  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  mingle  in  the  deadly  strife,  or  to  promote  in 
others  the  spirit  which  tends  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  to  bring  them 
into  confiici  with  their  fellow-men. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  at  large  into  a  specification  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  our  religious  society  has  always  felt  oound  solemn* 
ly  to  bear  its  testimony  against  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet  some  of  the  teachings  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  showing  that  this  testimony  has  its  root  in  the 
Gospel,  may  perhaps  be  profitably  revived,  and  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  some  who  desire  to  be  followers  of  the  rrince  of  Peace,  in  con- 
tinuing steadfast  and  immovable  in  their  faith  and  in  their  works. 

'*  Have  peace  one  with  another."  **  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  "  Walk  with  all  lowli- 
ness and  meekness,  with  long  suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love." 
"  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man."  "  Qod  hath  called  us  to 
peace."  **  Follow  after  love,  patience,  meekness."  '*  Be  gentle,  showing 
all  meekness  unto  all  men."  '*  Live  in  peace."  "  Lay  aside  all  malice." 
"  Put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice."  '*  Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  anger 
and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice." 
**  Avenge  not  yourselves."  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink."  **  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil."  "  Over- 
come evil  with  good."  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  saith,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  sav  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ; 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  **  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor, and  hate  thine  enemy  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies ;  bless 
them  that  corse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  for  if  ye  love  them  only 
which  love  you,  what  reward  haye  ye  ?" 

These  are  the  precepts  of  Cmristianity,  and  they  breathe  the  spirit  of 
love  and  peace.  These  are  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  by  which  we  pro- 
fess to  be  governed  ;  and  they  are  obligatorv  upon  ail  Christians  in  every 
emergency,  and  under  even*  circumstance  of  their  lives.  While  we  may 
not  be  required,  in  times  of  excitement  like  the  present,  to  press  our  views 
opon  unwilling  ears ;  while  it  may  rather  be  our  place  to  let  our  light  shine 
by  example,  and,  if  need  be,  by  suffering ;  while  we  may  feel  that  in  ouidt- 
ness  and  in  prayer,  we  may  most  effectually  subserve  the  cause  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer ;  let  us  be  engaged  to  give  full  evidence  by  meekness 
and  gentleness,  by  humility  and  purity,  that  we  are  actuated  and  controlled 
by  a  measure  of  that  spirit  which  breathes  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men ;  and  while  we  pray,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  let  us 
manifest,  in  all  our  words  and  deeds,  that  we  are  engaged  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the 
evangelical  prophet  be  fulfilled :  '*  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  *'  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  "  Violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders."  Let 
us  remember,  for  our  encouragement  and  comfort,  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  our  Saviour.  '*  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 
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COST   OF   PREPARATIONS   FOR  WAR: 

STtJFENDOtrS    FOLLT  —  WHERE  "WILL  IT  END? 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  England  haye  to  pay  this  year  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £76,400,000  for  goyernment  and  defence.  We  state  this  on 
the  highest  authority  in  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  These  are  his  words,  uttered  in  the  House  of  CommonB» 
Aguust  17th :  "The  total  charge  Toted,  in  one  form  or  another  was  £70,- 
000,000,  estimated  on  the  10th  of  February.  £3,300,000  was  the  additional 
amount  that  had  been  voted  in  supply  for  China.  £2,000,000  was  the  sum 
voted  on  account  of  fortifications,  ana  £1,000,000  was  the  sum  voted  to  re- 
place the  exchequer  bonds  falling  due  in  November.  These  items,  added 
together,  give  a  total  of  £76,400,000.  lliough  there  never  was  a  time 
when  our  expenditure  was  so  large,  except  in  a  time  of  Europoan  war,  yet 
the  public  feeling  seemed  rather  to  be  in  favor  of  still  further  expenditure." 
In  183d,  our  total  expenditure  was  £45,669,309,  showing  an  increase  of 
nearly  £31,000,000  in  twenty-five  years !  In  1853,  the  expenditure  was 
£52,183,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  £3,000,000  in  seven  yean. 
These  £76,000,000  even  exceed  the  average  expenditure  of  ti^e  three  years 
of  the  Russian  war. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  extravagance  ?  Ever  since  the  war  of  1854, 
there  has  been  a  reckless  squandering  of  the  public  money  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  national  service  i  for  with  that  war,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  all  times  of  war,  there  came  in  a  habit  of  prodigality  into  which 
those  who  have  access  to  the  exchequer  very  easily  glide,  when  the  popu- 
lar vigilance  is  hoodwinkdd  by  some  great  excitement.  After  all,  however, 
the  main  item  in  the  above  collossal  expenditure  is  the  military.  This  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  in  seven  years ;  and  what  is  more,  unless  the  public 
voice  makes  itself  heard,  we  have  the  prospect  before  us  of  having  another 
immense  addition  to  our  burdens  without  delay. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  present  high  rate 
of  our  military  estimates,  is  the  alleged  necessity  of  what  is  called  ^  tt^ 
constructing  the  navy."  But  now  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  at  a  prodig- 
ious expense,  we  are  told  there  is  every  probabiUty  that  the  whole  of  this 
new  navy  will  turn  out  to  be  absolutely  valueless  as  a  means  of  defence, 
and  that  we  must  begin  to  *< re-construct''  it  again  at  a  far  more  enormous 
cost  than  before,  by  casing  all  our  vessels  in  iron.  '<  The  question  at  issue,** 
says  the  Times,  *^  is  not  only  *  the  re-construction '  of  the  British  navy  in 
80  very  short  a  date  after  the  last  renewal,  but  its  re-construction  upon 
principles  of  still  greater  cost  than  before.  Steam  proved  half  ruinous  to 
us;  but  iron  would  be  worse.  The  expense  of  a  man-of-war  in  Kdson's 
time  was  about  £1000  a-gun ;  it  is  now  about  £2000,  and  at  the  rate  of 
outlay  actually  sanctioned  in  our  four  iron-cased  frigates,  it  would  be  £4000. 
We  have  but  just  superseded  our  sailing  navy ;  if  we  are  now  to  supersede 
our  wooden  navy,  and  at  twice  the  recent  charge,  what  will  be  the  aspect  of 
our  estimates  for  some  years  to  come  P  " 

Here  is  a  pretty  prospect  for  the  industrious  and  toiling  millions  of  the 
country !  And  remark  this,  we  have  not  the  smallest  security  but  that,  when 
we  have  substituted  iron-cased  frigates  for  all  oiur  ships  of  war,  some  nevr 
invention  may  be  discovered,  which  shall  utterly  supersede  their  use,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  begin  the  whole  business  over  again.  Where  is  it 
all  to  end  P  Will  the  resourses  of  the  country,  enormous  as  they  are,  bear 
this  endless  and  exhausting  drain  P  Will  the  patience  of  John  Bull  ner^ 
give  way  P 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  anything  like  moderation  of  thought  or  lang:uage 
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in  the  presence  of  Bueb  insanity  as  this.  Here  ve  have  the  two  foremost 
nations  of  all  the  world  employing  some  of  the  highest  gifts  which  God 
has  given  them— for  what  purpose?  Why,  to  run  a  race  of  ingenuity  in 
devising  and  constructing  infernal  machines  against  each  other,  which 
swallow  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  costly  produce  of  their  skilli  industry, 
and  labor  m  all  other  directions.  We  venture  to  suggest,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  the  people  of  these  two  countries  to  inquire  if 
there  is  not  some  other  totally  different  principle,  on  which  they  may  con- 
trive to  co-exist  on  this  globe  which  Ood  has  given  them  as  a  common  in- 
heritance ;  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  them,  by  cultivating  feelings  of 
good  neighborhood,  bv  promoting  commercial  and  social  relations  with 
each  other,  by  resolutely  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  would  persuade 
them  that  they  are  natural  enemies,  to  dispense  with  the  system  of  rivalry 
in  arms,  which  can  only  end  in  the  common  ruin  of  both. — British  Paper, 

Such  is  the  folly  of  the  Old  World,  against  which  we  have  so  long  and 
loudly  exclaimed ;  and  now,  such  is  the  war-mania,  we  are  ourselves  out- 
stripping its  extravagance  at  a  bound,  and  throwing  all  its  war  prodigality 
into  the  shade.  It  took  England  more  than  two  centuries  to  reach  half  our 
present  scale  of  appropriations  for  war-purposes.  At  one  leap  we  plunge 
into  England's  maelstrom  of  war-expenses  ;  for  we  are  told  by  the  man  at 
the  head  of  our  national  finances,  that  we  are  now  spending  one  million  and  a 
quarter  a  day,  and  the  rebels  of  course  nearly  as  much  more.  A  nation  of 
little  more  than  thirty  millions  wasting  for  war  purposes  at  home  well 
nigh  as  much  for  the  time  as  all  Europe !  We  may  well  ask,  where  is  all 
this  to  end  P    Is  now  the  time  to  stop  working  for  Peace  P 


BBITISe  COMMERCE: 

OB  WHAT  PEACE  DOES  IN  A  SINGLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual  statement,  says  an  English  journal,  of  our  foreign  and  colo- 
nial trade  and  of  navigation,  shows  that  in  the  year  1859,  the  American 
continent,  with  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  took  £40,000,000  of  our  produce 
and  manufactures;  and  India,  Singapore,  and  Ceylon,  with  Australia  and 
China,  took  £37,000,000  more.  To  these  great  countries  we  disposed  of 
nearly  £30,000,000  of  our  cotton  goods  and  yarn  out  of  the  whole  £48,000,000 
exported.  The  United  Stetes  took  £4,600,000  of  our  cotton  goods,  £4«476,- 
000  of  our  woollens,  £2,160,000  of  linens,  and  £1,568,000  of  apparel  and 
haberdashery.  India,  including  Singapore,  took  £14,290,000  of  cotton 
goods  and  yam;  China,  only  £3,190,000,  and  £700,000  of  woollens? 
Australia,  £1,870,000  of  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £790,000  of  cottons, 
and  £765,000  of  woollens.  Tor  our  iron  we  found  our  principal  market  in 
the  United  States  (£3,000,000,)  and  also  for  our  tin  (plates)  and  our  hard- 
wares (above  £1,000,000  of  each ;)  for  our  leather  and  saddlery  in  Aus- 
tralia (£1,000,000 ; )  for  our  agricultural  implements  in  Australia  and  in 
Russia ;  for  beer  in  India  (£777,378,)  and  Australia  (£669,359  ) ;  for  but- 
ter in  Australia  (£342,914 ; )  for  earthenware  in  the  Unitad  States  (£600,- 
000).  The  exports  of  our  produce  to  Australia,  £4,000,000  in  1852,  were 
£11,000,000  in  1859,  and  those  of  India  have  doubled  since  1855  ;  to  the 
United  Stetes  they  were  not  £13,000,000  in  1849,  but  were  above  £22,- 
000,006  in  1859 ;  to  China,  £1,537,000  in  1859.    To  New  Zealand  we  sent 
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£632,907  worth  of  our  produce  in  1^9,  not  far  from  double  vhal  we  sent 
onh'  three  years  before. 

Our  exports  to  the  whole  world  made  no  progreas  in  the  year  1859.  In 
most  European  countries  the  demand  for  our  produce  was  slack.  France 
took  less  upon  the  whole  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  her  demand  for 
some  articles  increased.  She  took  no  less  than  1,391 ,0('0  tons  of  coal,  and 
£493,083  worth  of-  copper.  There  was  a  considerable  increase,  howeTer, 
in  our  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark ;  and  Russia  took  more 
of  our  produce  by  nearly  £1,000,000,  raising  her  demand  for  machinery  to 
£1,000,000,  and  for  iron  to£l, 200,000.  Our  entire  imports  for  1859 
(£179,182,355)  were  not  far  from  £15,000,000  above  those  of  the  previoaa 
year,  and  our  exports  (our  own  produce  £130,411,529,  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  £25,281,446— in  all  £155,692,975,)  were  £16,000,000  aboTe  those 
of  the  previous  year ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  of  the 
value  of  our  imports  include  freight,  the  exports  do  not.  In  conducting 
this  trade,  26,d2b  visits  were  paid  to  our  ports  by  British  ressels,  and  22,- 
351  by  foreign. 

The  totals  require  such  figures  to  express  them  as  were  never  until  now 
employed  to  set  forth  a  vear's  trade  of  a  nation.  The  world  beyond  the 
■eas,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  sent  to  our  shores,  on  an  average  every  day, 
merchandise  of  the  value  of  nearly  £500,000.  ($2,000,000)  and  to  bring  it 
to  us  nearly  1,000  ships  came  into  our  ports  every  week.  Our  exports  of 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years,  1852-59,  have  exceeded  in  value  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  (nearly  $4,000,000,000)  In  ten  years  they  have  doubled— in  1849, 
they  were  £64,000,000  ;  in  1859  they  were  £130,000,000.  The  enomaous 
progress  of  some  of  our  colonies  and  possessions  ot  late  years,  has  more  than 
restored  the  proportions  sent  to  foreign  countriesi  and  to  British  poaaeas- 
ions,  to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago — two-thirds  and  one-third.  In 
1840,  foreign  countries  took  it34,000,000,  and  British  possessions,  £17- 
000,000;  while  in  1859,  foreign  countries  took  £84,000,000  and  British 
possessions,  £46,000,000,  an  increase  from  41  millions  to  130  millions,  more 
than  three-fold.  The  exports  of  our  produce  in  1859  amounted  to  about 
£4  lOs,  per  individual  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom;  twenty  years  ago  they 
were  not  £2,  and  ten  years  ago  they  were  not  £3. 

Such  are  some  of  the  acknowledged  fruits  of  Peace.  What  is  war  likely 
to  do  for  us  and  the  world  P  We  find  politicians,  moralists,  and  even 
Christian  ministers,  trying  hard  to  show  its  benefits  and  blessings.  In  con- 
trast with  these  of  Peace,  what  are  they,  and  where  seen  in  our  case  ? 
Nearly  a  million  of  able-bodied  men  called  from  the  pursuits  of  a  beneficoit 
industry  to  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter  and  devastation,  and  twice  as  many 
more  thrown  out  of  lucrative  employments ;  some  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  both  sides  every  day  in  this  Heath-struggle  among  thoae  who 
ought  to  have  been  moving  on  together  in  the  steady  and  signal  prosperity 
of  past  years ;  commerce,  manufactures,  and  every  kind  of  buainess  sus- 
pended, destroyed  or  crippled ;  vessels  rotting  at  our  wharves,  merchants 
failing,  and  factories  stopping.  At  this  rate,  what  and  where  shall  we  be 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  P  Yet  how  many  do  we  find  gravely  deploring 
the  evils  of  Peace,  and  sagely  calculating  on  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  War !    Strange  self-stultification  j  and  where  is  it  all  to  end  ? 
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LETTER  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  PEACE  SOCIETY,  ENG. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Peace  Society: — 

Friends  and  Brethren, — As  members  of  a  Society  in  Liverpool  advocat- 
ing, like  yourselves,  the  principles  of  permanent  and  universal  peace,  we 
desire,  in  the  present  momentous  crisis  of  your  country's  history,  to  address 
you  with  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer. 

If,  during  the  strife  which  has  so  lamentably  begun,  our  cause  should  tem- 
porarily wane,  it  will  be  only  in  the  end  to  gain  increasing  vigor.  The 
faith  in  the  rightful  prevalence  of  human  brotherhood  and  love,  which  even 
in  the  calmest  times  makes  difficult  progress  against  the  selfish  indifference^ 
the  untamed  combattive  propensities,  and  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, may  be  blown  away  from  some  impulsive  natures  among  your  ad- 
herents, by  the  political  storms  which  now  convulse  your  atmosphere. 

Let  us,  however,  acknowledge  that  this  faith  is  perfectly  compatible 
in  the  Christian  heart  with  righteous  indignation  against  wrong,  and  fer- 
vent zeal  for  freedom.  The  Peace  advocate  counsels  no  tame  acquiescence 
in  evil,  no  cowardly  submission  or  indifference  to  tyrannical  oppression. 
His  weapons,  though  not  carnal,  may  be  mighty  through  God.  To  speak 
the  truth  in  love,  has  moral  and  intellectual  efficacy  which  armies  and  de- 
struction not  only  do  not  possess,  but  tend  to  counteract.  Dishonor  and 
fighting  never  can  be  the  only  alternatives  of  choice.  The  unhesitating, 
unresisting  acceptance  of  suffering  on  behalf  of  principle  by  its  supportersf 
preserves  their  honor  not  less,  and  promotes  its  general  recognition  fax 
more,  than  would  the  infli<stion  of  suffering  upon  its  opponents. 

If  the  lives  so  lavishly  devoted  by  Christian  governments,  so  profusely 
and  lightly  offered  by  the  peoples  for  their  armies ;  if  enthusiasm,  such  as  is 
now  roused  in  your  countrymen  for  war,  were  disposable  for  the  rational 
I«opBgandi«m  of  moral  refonns,  what  victories  over  error  and  sin  would  be 
speedily  achieved  in  the  world  !  The  day  will  come,  and  the  change  must 
be  accomplished  by  human  efficiency,  "  when  they  shall  neither  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain.*'  And  the  further  we  are  removed 
from  this  goal  at  present,  the  greater  is  the  scope  for  individual  effort,  and 
the  greater  the  success  which  may  reward  our  fidelity. 

Be  assured  that  we  will  add  our  prayers  to  yours,  that  full  of  direhorrory 
as  seems  the  prospect  of  civil  war  amongst  our  brethren,  the  event  may 
yet  be  overruled  in  mercy  by  the  inscrutable  Providence  of  Him  who  can 
make  even  the  wrath  of  man  praise  Him ;  and  that  the  experience  of  the 
impending  conflict  may  at  least  impress  a  fresh  lesson  on  the  minds  of 
men,  which  we  trust  may  not  be  lost  or  unheeded,  as  to  the  folly,  madness 
and  wickedness  of  war. 

We  are,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  of  a  common  Father- 
hood, cordially  and  affectionately  yours. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Peace  Society, 

James  Mulleneux,  President, 

Isaac  B.  Cooke,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Liverpool,  June  8th,  1861. 
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EXTBACTS  FBOH  THE  LIVERPOOL  SOCIETT'S  Al^ITAL  BEPOBT. 

Results  of  the  Wae  in  China.— In  last  year's  report,  comments  w»» 
made  upon  the  projected  expedition  of  France  and  England  to  revenge  the 
attack  of  the  Chinese  forts  upon  the  allied  squadron,  when  attempting  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Peiho  river  to  Pekin.  liie  revenge  has  been  consum- 
mated. In  four  pitched  battles  in  the  field,  and  one  assault  on  the  Taku 
forts,  it  is  estimated  that  4000  Chinese  and  400  to  500  of  the  allies  were 
killed.  Manv  millions  in  value  of  Chinese  property  have  been  destroyed, 
and  many  millions  more  expended  in  the  expedition.  The  gains  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — An  expression  of  regret  from  the  Emperor  for  his 
past  misconduct ;  the  admission  of  the  British  ambassador  to  live  penna- 
nently  or  temporarily  in  Pekin  at  the  will  of  her  Britannic  majesty ;  an  in- 
demnity of  8,000,000  thalers  of  silver,  or  £2,900,0C0  sterling ;  the  opening 
of  Tien-tsin  to  trade;  permission  for  natives  to  emigrate  to  British  colonies, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  Uie  cession  to  the  British  crown  of  that  portion  of 
Kowloon  previously  held  under  lease,  making  it  part  of  the  colony  of  Hong 
Kong.  It  is  incredible  that  all  the  good  which  has  been  achieved  could  not 
have  been  better  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  good  will  invariably 
manifested  through  the  operations  of  an  enlightened  commerce.  America 
and  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  similar  advantages  by  friendly  negotia- 
tion. 

Rebellion  in  America.! —  The  great  American  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  so  long  maintained  an  advanced  position  in  the  rank  of 
nations,  with  scarcely  any  resort  to  war,  and  almost  even  without  armar 
ments,  is  also  at  the  present  moment  torn  by  internal  convulsion.  Some  of 
the  Southern  States,  disposed  to  understand  the  late  election  of  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party  to  be  President  as  an  attack  upon  their  institution 
of  slavery,  have  determined  to  secede  from  and  break  up  the  Union  ;  while 
the  Unionists,  regarding  secession  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  federation, 
seem  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  force.  Secession,  and  the  conse<]uent  for- 
mation of  a  rival  republic,  having  avowedly  diverging  interests,  will  probaf- 
biy  necessitate  a  duplication  of  standing  armies,  each  larger  than  the  one 
previously  maintained  bj  the  Union,  constantly  increasing  from  mutaal 
jealousy,  and  bringing  m  their  train  the  heavy  taxation,  frequent  quarrels, 
national  debts,  and,  commercial  stagnations,  under  which  the  Old  World  has 
so  loiig  been  groaning.  May  a  wise  and  timely  reconciliation  avert  these 
evils. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR  P 

Are  we  fighting  merely  to  protect  Washington  and  Cairo  P  To  keep 
Southern  troops  out  of  the  free  States  P  To  retake  Sumter  and  the  other 
forts  ?    When  shall  we  P    If  we  ever  do,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 

Are  we,  then,  fighting  only  to  retaliate  P  How  will  injuring  the  Southern- 
ers benefit  us  P  £  retaliation  Christian  P  What  else  shall  we  do  besides 
retaliating  P  Can  we  conquer  the  South  in  the  fevers  and  heat  of  this 
summer  P    Are  we  sure  we  can  do  it  next  winter  P 

What  will  be  the  e£fects  of  a  long  war  on  our  commerce  and  on  our 
morals  P  What  shall  we  gain  by  conquering  the  South  P  Can  we  conquer 
them  into  loving  obedience  P     What  is  any  other  obedience  worth  P 

Are  we  fighting  to  enslave  our  fellow  citizens,  or  to  free  their  slaves  P 
How  shall  we  do  thisP  Will  the  masters  consent?  If  they  do  not  con- 
sent, when  will  they  ever  be  enough  reconciled  with  us  to  yield  us  any 
obedience  which  will  not  cost  us  more  to  get  and  to  keep  than  it  is  worth  r 
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Do  we  vant  in  our  Union  any  States  which  can  only  be  kept  in  by  other 
States'  bayonets? 

Will  this  war  conciliate  the  SonthemersP  WiU  anything  ever  con- 
ciliate them  but  compromise  P  What  will  be  the  result  of  new  com- 
promise to  slavery?  Can  we  make  the  seceded  States  willing  mem- 
oers  of  our  Union  P  Do  we  want  unvnlUng  members?  Are  we  sure 
we  can  keep  them  in  the  Union,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  friends  with  us  P 
Will  conquering  them  keep  them  so  P  If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  friends 
with  us,  what  should  we  lose  by  letting  them  stay  out  till  they  can  see  their 
true  interests,  and  come  back  ?  May  we  not  be  obliged  to  let  them  go 
any  way,  sooner  or  later?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  best  to  shed  as  UtUe 
blood  as  possible  about  it  P 

Cannot  the  neit  Congress  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  let  them  go  ? 
Cannot  the  States  that  shall  remain,  provide  by  mutual  guarantees  against 
any  further  secession  without  general  consent  r  F.  M.  H. 

The  above  queries,  sent  us  some  months  ago,  we  insert  at  the  first  op* 
portunity  we  have,  as  presenting  some  strong  points  for  reflection,  though 
few,  can  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  his  conclusions. 
We  should  ourselves  object  especially  to  the  idea,  that  the  gospel  forbids 
the  enforcement  of  law  against  wrong-doers,  and  requires  rulers  to  let 
them  have  their  own  way  without  restraint  or  punishment  It  is  indeed  a 
point  on  which  the  Peace  Society  is  not  aUowed  to  speak  for  its  members, 
and  certainly  must  not  commit  them  to  a  logic  that  might  be  deemed  by 
some  as  involving  the  no-government  principle.  Is  it  retaliation,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  gospel,  to  punish  thieves,  murderers,  rebels  P 


ON  WHOM  THE  EVILS  OF  WAR  FALL. 

*'  if  the  stroke  of  war 
Fell  certain  on  the  guilty  head,  none  else. 
If  thev  that  make  the  oause,  might  taste  tn'  efifoct. 
And  drink  themselyes  the  bitter  onp  they  mix, 
Then  might  the  bard,  (though  child  of  peace)  delight 
To  twine  fresh  wreaths  around  the  oonqueror's  brow; 
Or  haply  strike  his  high-toned  harp  to  swell 
The  trumpet's  martiafsound,  and  bid  them  on 
Whom  justice  arms  for  vengeance.    But  alas  ! 
That  undistittguishing  and  dreadfhl  storm 
Beats  heaviest  on  th'  exposed  innooent. 
And  they  that  stir  its  Airy,  while  it  raves. 
Stand  at  safe  distance,  send  their  mandates  fbrth 
Unto  the  mortal  ministers  that  wait 
To  do  their  bidding.    Oh  !  who  then  regards 
The  widow's  tears,  the  friendless  orphan's  cry. 
And  Famine,  and  the  ghastly  train  of  woes 
That  follow  at  the  dogeed  heels  of  WabT 
They,  in  the  pomp  and  pride  of  victory 
Rejoicing,  o'er  the  desolated  earth, 
As  at  an  altar  wet  with  human  blood. 
And  flaming  with  the  fires  of  cities  burnt, 
Sins  their  mad  hymns  of  triumph— hymns  to  God,— 
O'er  the  destruction  of  his  precious  works  I 
Hymns  to  the  Father,  o'er  his  slaughtered  sons ! " — Gbowb. 
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THE  POWEB  OF  WAB  TO  ABaUSH  BLAVERT. 

We  have  little  hope  of  any  real,  permanent  good  resalting  le^timatdy 
from  war ;  bat  we  ebaU  certainly  rejoice  if  it  can  ever  achieve  "  a  con- 
flummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  as  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  our  country  has  ever  fumiali^ 
ed  on  any  question  like  this,  says  it  has  such  power  as  one  of  its  admitted 
rights  or  laws.  The  substance  of  his  argument  on  the  subject  we  quote 
from  his  speech  in  Congress,  April,  1842: — 

"  I  would  leave  that  institution  (Slavery)  to  the  exdosive  oonsideratioa 
and  management  of  the  States  more  particularly  interested  in  it,  just  as 
long  as  they  can  keep  it  within  their  own  bounds,  and  do  not  pat  the  quee* 
tion  to  the  people  of^the  United  States,  whose  peace,  welfare  and  happiness 
are  all  at  stake.  If  they  call  upon  others  of  the  Union  to  aid  them  on  the 
subject,  and  they  come  to  the  Free  States,  and  say  to  them,  you  must  help 
us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you  must  aid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civQ 
war,  then  I  say  that  with  that  call  comes  a  full  and  plenary  power  to  this 
House  and  to  the  Senate  over  the  whole  subject.  I  say  it  is  a  War 
Power ;  and  when  your  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of 
invasion,  or  a  war  of  insurrection.  Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  must  carry  it  on  according  to  &e  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws 
of  war,  an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  mstitutions 
swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes  the  place  of  them.  When  the 
laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what,  I  ask,  is  one  of  those  laws  P  It  is  this : 
that,  when  a  country  is  invaded,  and  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial 
array,  the^  commanders  of  bo4h  arwiet  have  power  io  emancipaie  <M  t/be 
slaves  in  the  invaded  territory. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoretic  statement.  The  history  of  South  America 
shows  that  the  doctrine  has  been  carried  into  practical  execution  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Columbia,  first,  by  the  Spanish 
General  Morillo,  and,  secondly,  by  the  American  Genersd  Bolivar.  It  was 
abolished  by  virtue  of  a  militarv  command,  given  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
and  its  abolition  continues  to  be  law  to  this  day.  it  was  abolished  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  not  by  municipal  enactments. 

I  might  furnish  a  thousand  proofs  to  show,  that  under  a  state  of  actual 
war,  whether  servile,  civil  or  foreign,  the  laws  of  war  do,  in  all  such  cases, 
take  the  precedence.  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that 
military  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  nlace  of  all  municipal  institutions, 
slavery  among  the  rest ;  and  that,  under  tnat  state  of  things,  ni4  only  ik€ 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  Ae  army,  hat 
power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  doves." 

Nor  was  this  a  new  or  hasty  position  of  Mr.  Adams.  In  May,  1836, 
eight  years  before,  he  took  the  same  ground,  and  fortified  it  by  similar 
arguments : — 

••  There  are,  in  the  authority  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive,  two 
classes  of  powers,  altogether  different  in  their  nature,  and  often  incom- 
patible with  each  other — the  war  power  and  Uie  peace  power.  The  peace 
power  is  limited  by  regulations,  and  restricted  by  provisions,  prescribed 
within  the  Constitution  itself.  The  war  power  is  limited  only  by  the  lava 
and  usages  of  nations.  This  power  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  strictly  con- 
stitutional J  but  it  breaks  down  every  barrier  so  anxiously  erected  tor  the 
protection  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  of  lifb.    There  are,  indeed,  powers 
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of  peaoe  conferred  upon  Congress  wbieh  ako  come  within  tbe  scope  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the  powers  of  the  war  are  aU 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no  other  limitation. 
I  dt)  not  admit  (hat  there  is,  even  among  the  peace  powers  of  Congress^ 
no  tnUhority  to  touch  the  slave  question ;  hut  xn  war  there  are  many  toays 
by  which  Congress  not  only  have  the  authority,  but  are  bound  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States.  Suppose  Congress 
were  called  upon  to  raise  armies,  and  supply  money  from  tne  whole  Union 
to  suppress  a  servile  insurrection,  would  they  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  The  issue  of  a  servile  war  may  be 
disastrous ;  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  master  of  the  slave  to  re- 
cognize his  emancipation  by  a  treaty  of  peace ;  can  it  for  an  instant  be 
pretended  that  Congress,  in  such  a  eontingencv,  would  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  tne  States  P  Why,  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying  that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  authority  to 
made  peace.  I  suppose  a  more  portentous  case,  certainly  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility — I  would  to  Ood  I  could  say  not  within  the  bounds 
of  probability, — where  perhaps  an  Indian,  a  civil  and  a  servile  war  com- 
bined, shall  make  the  South  the  battle-field  upon  which  shall  be  fought 
the  last  great  conflict  between  Slavery  and  emancipation,  do  you  imagine 
that  Congress  will  have  no  Constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  P  Sir,  they  must  and  will  interfere  with  it — perhaps 
to  sustain  it  by  war ;  pei'haps  to  abolish  it  by  treaties  of  peace ;  and  they 
will  not  only  possess  the  constitutional  power  so  to  interfere,  but  they  toiu 
he  bound  in  duty  to  do  it  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  From  the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become  the  theatre 
of  war,  civUf  servile^  or  foreign^  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  by 
which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves 
taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  a  State  burdened  with  slavery  to  a 
foreign  power.'' 

Now,  we  do  not  believe  it  ever  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  and 
could  not,  with  our  views  of  the  Gospel,  draw  the  sword  to  liberate  the^ 
slave  or  even  ourselves ;  but,  if  war  be  justifiable  for  any  object,  it  certain- 
ly must  be  for  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  that  aims  to  overthrow  our 
government  just  because  it  will  not  help  spread  slavery  over  half  a  con- 
tinent through  all  coming  time. 


SOME  HINTS  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE. 

None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  our  cause  is  now  passing  through 
its  severest  trial ;  and  we  should  make  it  our  special  care  to  see  that  it 
comes  out  of  this  fiery  furnace  without  a  singe  or  smell  of  fire  upon  its 
robes. 

1.  Let  us,  then,  take  this  occasion  to  examine  anew  our  principles,  and 
make  doubly  sure  we  are  right.  Nothing  else  will  suffice  to  meet  the  crisis 
now  upon  us.  Assailed  on  every  side  by  arguments,  objections,  and  mani* 
fold  difficulties,  we  must  frankly,  fairly  meet  them  all,  and  convince  good 
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men,  the  true  friendJB  of  God  and  humanitf,  that  our  cause  deserres  their 
hearty,  earnest,  effectiTe  support 

2.  If  we  fail,  however,  to  do  this  at  once,  let  us  not  he  discouraged,  nor  , 
**  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  "  in  the  steady,  unflinching  prosecution  of 
our  great  work.  If  it  be,  as  we  all  believe  it  is,  the  cause  of  God,  it  will 
outride  this  terrible  storm,  and  come  forth  at  last  'with  surer  and  better 
prospects  than  ever.  "  We  shall  reap  in  due  time,  if  we  faint  not."  Let 
us  calmly  wait,  and  zealously  work  on  through  all  obstructions,  nor  ever 
resign  ourselves  to  fear  or  despondency. 

3.  Let  us,  meanwhile,  calculate  on  discouragements,  and  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  them.  They  are  found  in  every  cause,  especially  ia  every 
reform,  and  in  ours  most  of  all.  In  ordinary  times,  every  man  deems  him* 
self,  of  course,  a  friend  of  peace ;  but,  at  a  crisis  like  the  pres«mt,  bow 
soon  are  more  than  nine  or  ten  swept  down  the  stream  of  war  excitement, 
with  no  habits  or  principles  to  withstand  the  current.  Thus  the  reliable 
friends  of  our  cause,  like  Gideon's  army,  become  reduced  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful, its  forlorn  hope ;  and  these  few  must  at  such  a  time  make  up  their 
minds,  with  God  alone  for  their  help,  to  bear  its  burdens,  and  meet  its 
passing  exigencies. 

4.  Such  a  test  of  our  zeal,  then,  let  us  cheerfully  accept  as  a  privilege. 
Such,  if  we  are  faithful,  we  shall  find  it ;  and  our  final  judge,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  will  abundantly  reward  the  fidelity  shown  in  an  hour  so  sorely  try- 
ing. 

6.  Let  us,  also,  bear  in  mind  how  little  success  we  have  had  any  right 
as  yet  to  expect  in  this  cause.  It  has  undertaken  an  herculean  task, 
without  either  the  time  or  the  means  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  It 
must  take  a  long  time,  with  a  vast  amount  of  effort,  to  recast  the  im- 
Inemorial  opinions  and  usages  of  society.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since 
Peace  began  its  work ;  and  in  all  this  time  there  has  been  expended 
throughout  Christendom  not  half  as  much  as  oiur  own  country  is  now 
spending  every  day  to  put  down  the  present  rebellion. 

6.  Nor  ought  we  to  undervalue  what  has  already  been  gained.  It  is  much 
more  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  far  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
expected  from  such  slender  means.  Despite  the  war-clouds  now  darken- 
ing our  sky,  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion 
for  the  better.  What,  indeed,  is  the  present  excitement  among  us  ?  Less 
a  war-spirit,  than  the  outburst  of  a  righteous,  impressible  indignation 
against  a  vile  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  government,  and  raise  a  Slave- 
oUgarchy  on  its  ruins.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  justice  that  demands  the 
enforcement  of  law  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society ;  and,  this  end 
gained,  we  might  expect  to  see  all  the  present  storm  of  war-exdtement 
hushed  ere  long  into  the  peaceful  repose  of  other  days. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Of  these  we  can  quote  only  a  few  specimens,  bat  enough  to  show  what  a 
stream  of  domestic  and  social  evils  it  is  continually  pouring  over  half  the 
land.  How  little  did  the  authors  of  this  great  crime  know  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  unsheathed  the  sword  of  rebellion. 

Reigic  of  Terror  at  the  South. — ^Accounts  exhibit  a  state  of  things 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  country,  civilized  or  savage,  save 
only  in  tne  French  Revolution  of  1798.  It  was  early  estimated  that  more 
than  twenty  thousand  persons  were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  Southern 
homes  to  £Lnd  a  refuge  in  the  North,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  loyalty 
to  their  countx^  and  its  government.  Thousands  of  others,  unable  to  es- 
cape, and  unwilling  to  subject  their  helpless  families  to  persecution  and  in- 
sult worst  than  death,  have  temporarily  succumbed  to  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
hour,  anxiously  awaiting  the  day  of  deliverance.  Some  have  been  unmer- 
cifully scourged,  others  imprisoned  in  jails  and  dungeons,  and  others  hung. 
These  are  statements  which  are  brought  hither  by  penniless  and  friendless 
refugees  from  various  parts  of  the  South,  who  have  left  their  homes  and 
property,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 

A  Lady's  Experiencb.— She  came  in  the  car  fromS.  Carolina.  Although 
young,  she  has  grown  grey  during  the  last  six  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  terror  in  which  she  had  lived.  She  says  Uiat  all  the  men  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  plantations  for  the  military  service, 
and  the  women  and  children  have  been  left  defenceless.  She  had  herself 
learned  to  shoot  with  gun  and  pistols  for  the  sake  of  self-defence,  although 
formerly  dreading  the  mere  si^t  of  fire-arms.  The  negroes  show  a  most 
dircontented  disposition,  and  when  ordered  to  do  work,  do  it  with  sullen, 
reluctant  manner,  and  with  scowling  Iboks  that  alarm  those  around  them* 
There  had  been  seven  attempted  insurrections  of  negroes  in  her  vicinitVy 
and  there  were  constant  apprehensions  of  a  more  formidable  one  that  could 
not  be  suppressed  without  terrible  scenes.  Although  her  interests  and 
property  are  at  the  South,  she  considers  herself  fortunate  in  setting  to 
Washington,  and  having  over  her  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Families  Rent. — ^Union  men,  says  one  writing  from  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
are  fleeing  from  their  houses  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  by  hundreds.  Many 
families,  and  multitudes  of  men,  have  left  their  families  behind,  and  fled 
for  their  lives.  The  state  of  thing  in  Missouri  is  as  bad  as  can  be  imagin- 
ed. The  one  question  is,  is  he  a  Union  man  or  a  Secessionist  P  Fathers 
are  divided  against  their  sons,  and  children  against  their  parents ;  mothers 
are  turning  their  daughters  out  of  doors  for  being  Unionists,  and  husbands 
ar6  leaving  their  wives ;  the  most  bitter  feuds  and  animosities  exist  in 
many  instances  between  members  of  the  same  family.  A  gentleman  told 
me  of  one  family  in  Jackson  Co.  where  there  were  four  sons-^two  of  them 
joined  the  Secession  army,  and  two  the  Union  forces,  to  fi^ht  against  each 
other.  Another,  that  a  young  lady  had  fled  to  his  house  tor  shelter,  driven 
from  home  by  her  mother  for  being  in  favor  of  the  Government.  Also, 
that  he  knew  of  many  husbands  and  wives  separated  for  the  same  cause* 
He  spoke  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  man  living  with  a  Secession 
woman,  so  bitter  is  the  feeling* 

Tale  of  a  Refugee. — ^In  the  Fulton  street  Prayer  Meeting,  the  other 
day,  there  rose  up  a  tall,  flne-looking  man,  having  the  type  and  air  of 
Southern  gentleman.    He  said  he  had  been  seven  years  a  resident   of  t  h 
South,  living  undisturbed  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  rebelUo  n 
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Then  there  was  a  change.    He  had  heen  doing  an  extensive  and  very  proe- 
perous  business,  was  largely  and,  as  he  supposed,  favorably  known  to 

great  numbers  in  the  South.  Yet  twice  he  had  been  seized  in  order  to  be 
ung.  ^  Once  he  had  been  tried  bv  a  Vigilance  Committee,  and  he  now  had 
with  him  a  full  discharge  from  all  ground  of  suspicion.  For  three  weeks 
he  had  been  guarded  night  and  day  by  armed  friends,  who  defended  him  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  and  at  ust  he  had  escaped  by  almost  berculeaa 
efforts.  He  had  left  all  behind  him,  and  accounted  it  a  great  mi^ey  to  1m 
in  the  free  North  with  nothing.  Often  had  he  been  in  want  of  the  bareat 
necesmries  of  life,  thoufl;h  leaving  $25,000  behind  him. 

"  If  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  yon  can  conceive  of  the  state  of  things  at 
the  South,  you  are  simply  mistaken.  A  wide-spread  system  of  the  worst 
form  of  despotism  which  the  world  ever  saw,  prevails.  Over  all  the  South 
terrorism,  such  as  you  cannot  conceive,  reigns.  No  man  feels  safe,  cr 
feels  as  if  he  knew  what  the  end  was  to  be.  No  man  knows  what  senti- 
ments he  may  express  to-day  that  will  not  be  perverted  to  his  destruction 
to-morrow.  It  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a  cry  against  a  man,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  save  him  after  that.  I  have  seen  hundreds  suffer  under 
all  sorts  of  indignity  and  outrage.  I  have  even  seen  women,  bom  and 
reare<l  at  the  South,  owners  of  slaves,  with  half  of  their  hair  shaved  ofL 
All  this  was  because  they  had  dared  to  express  some  sentiments  in  favor  of 
the  Union  !  This  terrorism  is  growing  worse  every  day.  It  is  a  despotism 
of  the  most  fearful  kind.  If  there  is  any  class  of  people  on  the  wide  earth 
who  need  your  prayers,  it  is  the  people  of  the  SouUi,  white  and  bkek." — S, 
jr.  Observer, 

FINANCIAL  FACTS  AND  VIEWS. 

Glimpse  op  our  National  Debt  in  its  rise. — In  1790  it  was  $75,- 
463,476.  The  highest  figure  which  it  reached  between  that  time  and  the 
war  of  1612,  was  $66,427,121,  which^  sum  we  owed  in  the  year  1804.  The 
amount  of  principal  and  interest,  paid  in  that  year,  was  $8,171,787.  By 
the  time  the  war  of  1812  came  upon  us,  our  indebtedness  had  been  re- 
duced to  $55,200,737  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  struggle,  it  was  rapidly 
run  up,  to  $102,466,633,  the  sum  which  we  owed  in  1818.  This  whole 
amount  was  entirely  cleared  off  in  1836,  and  a  surplus  of  revenue,  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury,  was  divided  among  the  different  States.  Suclx  a  con- 
dition of  affisirs  as  this,  however,  oou&  not  last  long,  and  before  we  became 
involved  in  the  Mexican  war,  our  public  debt  had  again  grown  to  over 
$26,000,000.  That  contest  increased  it  to  $67,660,996  in  1862 ;  and,  al- 
though it  has  been  reduced  below  this  figure  at  times  since,  theextravaganoe 
of  successive  Administrations  has  continued  augmenting  it  until  now  we 
are  lesponsible  for  over  $90,000,000. 

War  Expenses  of  Europe.— If  we  rush  fully  into  the  war-systena,  we 
must  do  it  in  view  of  the  enormous,  weU-nigh  intolerable  burdens  which 
it  has  impoeed  upon  the  Old  World.  It  appears  from  the  highest  authority, 
{Altnomatk  de  didka  for  I860,)  that  the  war-debts  of  Europe,  amounting 
to  more  tlian  two  thousand  millions  sterling,  ($10,000,000,000,)  entail,  by 
interest  and  cost  of  management,  upon  the  people  an  annual  charge  of 
eighty  miUions  staling.  If  we  add  to  this  the  sum  invested  in 
military  establishments,  and  the  kws  of  labor,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  foriy  mUlioM  sterling  ($1,200,000,000)  spent  every  year  by 
the  nations  ot  Europe  for  sustaining  their  armies  in  time  of  peace.  How 
long,  at  our  present  rate,  will  it  take  us  to  reach  a  like  result  F  You  may 
say  the  stake  is  worth  it  all ;  but,  if  so,  this  would  not  alter  the  fact  or  the 
figures.  Twelve  hundred  millions  a  year,  more  than  three  millions  a  day, 
spent  for  this  Juggernaut  of  War ! 
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What  thk  Bsbbllion  la  likely  to  cost. — ^It  is  quite  impossible  to 
fbresee ;  but  here  are  some  indices  of  the  result : — 

The  appropriations  by  the  late  special  Congress  were— 

For  the  Army $196,036^05 

For  the  Navy 63,384,230 

Coutingeat  fox  the  War  Depaxtmeat •••••••••  255,450 

Total $259,675,990 

Solely  for  war  purposes  nearly  $260,000,000,  and  only  $535,400  for 
other  objects  ;  or  one  dollar  for  civil  purposes,  to  more  than  five  hundred 
for  war  operations!  There  were  voted  at  a  dash  $500,000,000,  and 
authority  to  raise  one  million  troops,  with  the  assurance  of  men  best  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  the  support  of  only  half  this  number  wouM 
cost  not  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  day.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
admitted,  that  such  were  likely  to  be  our  expenses  ;  and  the  man  chiefly 
charged  in  Congress  with  providing  funds  for  the  government,  frankly  said 
we  were  then  expending  one  million  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Now,  let  us  calculate  the  result  to  the  whole  country.  The  rebels  must 
spend  about  as  much  as  ourselves ;  and,  if  so,  this  woidd  make  the  amount 
of  direct  expenses  nearly  a  thousand  millions  a  year.  Add  to  this  one 
million  of  able-bodied  men  withdrawn  from  productive  labor,  at  only  half  a 
dollar  a  day,  ($175,000,000,)  and  not  less  than  thrice  as  much  more  lost  by 
the  suspension  or  derangement  of  business,  ($525,000,000,)  and  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  some  $1,700,000,000  a  year.  Beduce  this  one  half,  and 
how  vast  an  amount  to  waste  on  rebellion  I  How  long  before  such  a 
draia  would  exhaust  us,  ere  such  a  war-policy  would  ruin  us ! 

In  how  many  ways  Rebellion  taxes  ns. — There  ie  the  tax  on  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar,  the  common,  if  not  necessary  articles  of  life,  to  the  tune 
of  many  millions  a  year,  wiUi  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  more.  There  is 
scarce  a  farmer,  mechanic  or  common  day-laborer  in  all  the  land  that 
does  not  now  feel,  and  will  not  long  feel,  the  effect  on  his  income.  Some 
ardcles  have  fallen  one  half  in  value,  and  the  sum  total  of  loss  in  this  way 
through  the  land  must  be  immense.  The  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  all  in- 
comes above  $800  per  annum,  will  be  felt  bv  men  living  on  small  salaries, 
or  by  interest  on  moderate  investments.  In  a  thousand  ways  will  this  re- 
bellion come  home  to  us  alL  Well  does  one  of  our  editors  say,  "  if  we 
wiU  ha?e  wars,  we  must  pay  for  them;  and  this  war,  when  endedi  will 
give  us  all  something  to  chew  upon  for  a  life-time.'' 

Loss  YRQU^SoxJTSEW  Debtb^ — The  war  is  made  an  excuse  for  not  paj^- 
ing  these  ;  and  the  total  amount  due  from  the  Seceded  States  to  Northern 
merchants  and  capitalists,  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  two  hundred 
miliums.  They  gave  generous  credits,  trusting  almost  ever^bodv  that 
oame  from  the  Land  of  Cotton ;  and  their  reward  is  to  be  stnpt  of  large 
fortunes,  and  perhaps  sent  adrift  in  the  decline  of  life,  bankrupts,  with 
hardly  a  chance  of  recuperation* 

How  HUGH  THE  WHOLE  Loss. — ^Nonc  can  yet  tell,  but  probably  more 
in  the  end  than  the  market  value  of  every  slave  in  the  land  j  and  better 
for  us,  if  we  could,  to  have  purchased  escape  from  the  evils  now  upon  us 
by  paying  fully  for  all  the  four  millions  now  in  the  South. 
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Details  of  the  Rebellion. — Of  these  we  have  on  hand  enough  to  fill 
all  our  pages,  and  thrice  as  many  more  \  hut  we  withhold  them  at  present  in 
the  belief  that  the  public  mind  now  needs,  in  place  of  such  stimulantSf 
milder  and  more  soothing  influences.  How  long  has  it  been  simmering 
with  preittdice,  or  boiling  with  indignation  and  hate.  For  hew  many 
montns  has  it  supped  on  tales  of  cruelty  and  blood,  of  yengeance  and 
horror.  How  much  more  congenial  such  strains  of  tenderness  and  love  as 
we  quote  in  these  pages  from  the  Quakers  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  daily  press  has  given  a  minute  and  terrible  account  of  this 
Great  Rebellion.  Would  to  God  its  facts  could  be  blotted  firom  the 
memory  of  the  world ! 


The  Wab  of  Secession,  12  mo.,  pp.  23.^This  pamphlet  represents  the 
rebels  as  right  in  principle,  and  our  government  as  wrong  in  its  efforts  to 
put  them' down  by  enforcing  the  laws,  denouncing  such  enforcement  as  **  a 
war  on  the  South — a  war  of  aggresHon — an  ut^tui  and  crud  war— « 
ferocious  war — a  tyranny — a  military  tyranny — ^the  Free  States  mbtianJtu^ 
ly  in  the  wrong — ^the  wrong  greatest  on  our  side."  The  author,  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  honest  and  earnest  friend  of  peace,  surely  could  not 
have  supposed  he  was  writing  what  might  be  regarded  by  most  readers  at 
a  virtual  plea  or  apology  for  rebellion. 


Pbemitjm  on  Peace.— In  pursuance  of  the  Peace  Society's  plan,  adopt* 
ed  some  time  ago,  but  only  just  now  being  put  in  operation,  to  keep  the 
subject  of  Peace  before  aU  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  has 
lately  been  awarded  in  Middlebury  College,  Yt.,  a  Premium  of  Twenig 
DoUara  to  S.  B.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  recent  Senior  Class,  for  the  best 
essay  on  Peace.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  contributed  by  Dea. 
Samuel  W.  Boaedman. 


Note  to  the  Friends  of  Peace. — Clearly  the  cause  of  Peace  was 
never  more  needed  than  now  ;  and,  however  difficult  its  prosecution  at 
present,  its  friends  can  neither  abandon  it,  nor  suspend  its  operations^ 
without  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  duty.  We  trust  that  none  of 
them,  certainly  none  that  really  deserve  the  name,  will  flinch  or  faulter  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  Our  Society,  though  obstructed  in  eome  of  the  ways 
once  open  to  it,  is  still  doing  all  it  has  the  means  to  do,  and  especially 
is  continuing  its  regular,  ordinary  publications.  In  doing  this,  we  need 
not  tell  our  intelligent,  reliable  friends  how  much  we  need  their  aid  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  at  present  we  can  depend  on  no  others.  Our  Society  allows 
its  committee — a  wise  rule — ^to  incur  no  expenses  without  seeing  them 
promptly  paid.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  as  toe  go,  and  can  under- 
take only  what  its  friends  shall  furnish  the  means  of  doing.  Though  our 
scale  of  operations  is  small,  we  are  trying  to  do  much  more  than  we  now 
have  the  means  of  accomplishing  j  and  we  hope  such  of  our  friends  as  can^ 
will  come  to  our  aid* 


B^To  Editors  —  the  Adrocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  vQl 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  vhatever  vay  they  my 
think  hest,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  whidi  it  ii 
devoted,  and  thus  help  fonn  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  graduslly  sapcr- 
sede  war  by  introducing  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis. 

putes. 

ISTTo  Ministers  of  the  Gospel — the  Advocate  is  occanonally  tent 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to  examine 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 


Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  mini^^  who  preaches  annually  on  the  nib- 
ject,  and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Libniy  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preaencd 
for  permanent  use. 

PUBLICATIONS  BT   THE  BOCIETT 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  maaAa, 
making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Prize  Eflsajrt on  kCongrenof  Nationg,  S^o.,  pp.  706 It 

Ladd's  EMty  on  a  Congrea  of  Natiooi,  Svo., pp.  196,....*. 

Book  of  Peace,  l?nio. ,  pp.  606.    The  Boelety >*  Tracts,  boand,  • 1 

Peace  Manual,  by  Geo.  G.  Beckwith,  ISnio.,  pp.  SS2, • ....■■**.•• 

ManualofPeace,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upbam,  iSmo.,  pp.  S12,... 

Hancock  on  Peace,  JSroo.,  pp.108 • ..^ 

The  Right  Way;  a  Preminm  Work  on  re^ce,  by  Rev.  Joeeph  A.  Collier.  16 
mo.,  pp.  30J.  laaned  by  the  Am.  Tract  Boeiety,  ••  one  of  Its  Evangelieal  Fam- 
ily Library  Yolomes • 

Review  of  the  Blexlean  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jaj.    12m«>.,pp.  333,  •••• 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A*  A.  Uvermore,  13nia,  :ilO, 

Inquiry  into  Che  Aocordancy  of    War    with  Cliriatianfly,    by   Jonathan    Df* 

.  mond.    8va,pp.  168 , • 

The  V^'ar-System,    by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner ;   with  Judge  Underwood's  Bcport 

on  Stipulated  Arbitration.   8vo.,80  pp.,........* • 

Plea  with  CliriMians  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.    8to.,  pp.  33.     (fS  £0  per  JODJ 

Stipulated  Arbitration  as  a  Snbstitute  for  War.   8vo.,  pp.  16.. •• •••••••.•••• 

Duty  ofHiniMtera  to  tlie Cause  of  Peaaoe.   8vo., pp.  12,  .....••• •• 

1«  Monde;  or, In  time  of  Peace  prepare  fbr  War,  by  Hon.  AmaM  Walker.  •• 

Various  Addresses  befbrs  the  Society,  and  about  80  stereotyped  Tenets. 


Form  of  Bequebt. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  tlie  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety,   incorporated   by   the   Legislature  of  Massacliuaetta,  the   sua  ^ 

— — ^  dollars,  to  be  paid  in months  after  my  decease,  for  the  piff* 

poses  of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  tine 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  — 13^  Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So» 
ciety  its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  po^ 
pose  will  very  probably  be  defeated. 

Postage. — In  Mass.  3  cents  «  year;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double  tliiik 
The  law  allows  no  more,  I 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Corbespokdivo  SscRETaBT,  to  whom  may  bi| 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  PEAOB  NOT  TO  BE  GIVEN  UP. 

Give  up  our  cause  I  Why  ?  Is  it  wrong  in  its  spirit,  its  principles 
or  its  aims  ?  In  every  one  of  those  respects  it  is  admitted,  alike  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  be  truly,  if  not  eminently,  Christian.  Is  it,  then, 
no  longer  needed  ?  Alas !  let  the  condition,  present  and  prospective, 
of  our  land,  and  of  all  Christendom,  give  the  mournf ol  response.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  thousand  million  dollars  spent  every  year  by  Eu- 
rope, and  more  than  four  million  men  employed,  in  support  of  her  war- 
system,  we  ourselves,  from  the  lack  of  a  right  training  of  our  people 
in  habits  of  peace,  are  at  this  hour  wasting  more  money,  life  and  moral 
power,  five  times  over,  than  would  suffice  under  God  for  the  world's 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Better,  as  a  mere  question  of  dollars  and 
cents,  for  the  Christians  of  America  alone,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  any  other  quarter,  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  evangelizing  the 
whole  earth,  than  continue  the  present  state  of  things  among  us.  Our 
views,  if  seasonably  wrought  into  the  habits  of  our  whole  people,  would 
doubtless  have  averted  all  this.  Had  ChriBtians  as  a  body  responded, 
as  they  might  and  should  forty  years  ago,  to  the  appeals  of  peace  men, 
these  terrible  evils  would  never  have  come  upon  our  land ;  but,  as  they 
would  not  then  ^ve  one  dollar  for  peace',  they  are  now  compelled  to 
spend  and  lose  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  doIlaiB  for  war,  with  the 
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moral  oertaintj  of  its  being  necessary  to  continue  no  small  part  of  tliis 
enonnous  waste  just  as  long  as  we  maintain  our  war-sjstem,  and  the 
war-habits  of  oar  people. 

'  But  what  can  we  do  just  now  f '    Yerj  little,  we  fear ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  things  that  we  can  and  should  do,  even  at  this  crisiflL 
We  can  continue  our  testimony,  and  prove  ourselves  faithful  to  our 
principles  and  our  object.    We  can  at  least  keep  our  cause  alive,  if  not 
so  active  or  efficient  as  heretofore ;  and  certainly  we  must  not  fail  to 
do  this  at  all  events.     We  can  and  must  hold  up  to  public  view  iti 
grand  idea,  as  a  beacon-light,  of  having  all  disputes  adjusted  by  ra- 
tional, peaceful,  Christian  expedients,  in  place  of  lead  and  steel,  of  the 
cannon  and  the  sword.     True,  we  cannot,  as  we  would  not,  divert  the 
country  from  the  great  issue  now  pending  between  Slavery  and  Freedom; 
but,  in  settling  this  controversy  aright,  there  are  needed  the  very  prin- 
ciples and  habits  we  inculcate,  and  have  all  along  been  laboring  to  dif- 
fuse.    Without  these,  adopted  alike  by  the  North  and  the  South,  we 
can  never  hope,  whether  united  or  separated,  for  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity.     We  cannot  just  now  keep  them,  as  we  once  could,  before 
the  whole  country  ;  but,  by  our  publications  still  sent  to  all  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  the  editors  of  periodicals  taken  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  reading  people,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  something, 
even  under  all  our  present  'disadvantages,  towards  setting  the  public 
mind  right  on  this  great,  vital  question.     As  much  as  this  we  certain- 
ly can  and  should  attempt ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  need,  as  we  hope 
to  receive,  the  cordial  and  effective  aid  of  our  friends. 

Passing  events  are  furnishing  a  superabundance  of  facts,  arguments 
and  motives  for  the  future  prosecution  of  our  cause.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  most  startling,  we  cannot  use  now,  as  the  people  are  in 
no  mood  to  receive  them ;  but  when  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the 
conteet  are  over,  they  will  be  sure  to  hear,  read  and  ponder.  For  that 
hour  of  returning  sobriety  we  must  wait ;  and  when  it  comes,  wheOier 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  need  the  evidence  of  well-attested  history  to 
make  a  future  age  believe,  that  such  an  outburst  as  we  have  lately  been 
witnessing  of  the  war  spirit,  of  waivprinciples  and  war-vengeance,  coold 
ever  have  been  tolerated,  much  less  applauded,  by  men  calling  them- 
selves ambassadors  and  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  What  a  spec- 
tacle !  A  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  abetting,  in  this  noon  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  most  gigantic  and  atrocious  rebellion  the  world 
ever  saw,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  spreading  over  the  land  of  Wash- 
ington an  empire  of  slavery,  and  curse  forever  a  continent !     Had 
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Ohristians  learned  the  merest  alphabet  of  peace  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  or  had  those  at  the  Soath  done  this  only  half  as  well  as  we 
have  at  the  Noith,  this  mighty  avalanche  of  crime  and  misery  oonld 
never  have  come  upon  us  Alas  I  for  the  dark  page  of  history  we  are 
now  stereotyping  in  blood  I  What  a  record  for  Christians  to  carry 
with  them  down  to  the  millenium  I 


THE  PEACE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BEBELLION. 

The  Peace  Society  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  doing  its  quiet 
work  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  on  a  great  question  of  morals. 
That  no  small  influence  has  been  produced,  is  certain.  Powerful  minds 
and  pens  have  been  enlisted,  and  proselytes  to  the  beautiful  creed, 
*' Peace  an  earth,  and  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,''  have  steadily  mul- 
tiplied. It  has  procured  to  be  inserted  in  several  treaties  between  na- 
tions, an  article  binding  the  high  contracting  parties  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion disputes  which  may  arise  between  them.  It  has  influenced  the 
literature,  poetry  and  painting  of  the  age.  And  leaning,  as  it  does, 
on  the  eternal  rock  of  truth,  it  has  survived  unhurt  both  ridicule  and 
opposition.  True,  it  has  failed  to  drawtowards  it  any  large  number  of 
supporters,  or  any  general  prevalence  of  attention.  It  has  worked  on, 
in  its  noiseless  sphere,  obliged  to  be  contented  with  being  favored  by  a 
few,  and  regarded  as  a  harmless  lucubration  by  the  many. 

But  now  that  thb  War  is  a  word  in  every  man*s  conversation,  and 
its  modes,  causes  and  effects  in  every  one's  thoughts,  the  Peace  Society 
becomes  a  thing  of  note.  Its  intents  are  scanned,  its  advocates  cross- 
examined,  and  its  toleration  made  a  question  of  expediency.  A  class 
of  our  citizens,  who  are  anxious  to  try  to  restore  the  old  status  of 
North  and  South  by  further  concessions  to  the  Soath,  and  who  regard 
with  disfavor  the  present  efforts  of  the  nation  to  retain  its  Capital  and 
its  stability,  have  been  designated  the  Peace  Party!  With  this  party 
many  confound  the  Peace  Society,  or  at  least  regard  its  purposes  as 
similar.  Hence,  in  place  of  good-humored  indifference  towards  it,  as 
a  harmless  i$m,  it  is  tartly  accused  of  weakening  the  government,  by 
denying  the  rightfulness  of  armies  and  battles  in  defence  of  our  national 
life. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  this  change  of  feeling  towards  our  Society. 
Anything  is  better,  for  the  diffusion  of  truth,  than  inattention.  We 
seek  no  private  ends.  Our  programme  presents  no  plan  for  making 
money,  or  aoqoiring  Cune.     We  have  no  friends  to  reward,  or  foes  to 
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puDisk.  We  want  a  oertain,  featme  of  Christianity  brovgkt  out  oon- 
fl^iouonaly.  That  is  all.  Let  but  any  question  of  right  oome  be&ie 
the  bar  of  public  soratiny,  and  haye  a  fair  trial,  and  troth  is  sore  to 
triumph.  But  we  are  not  free  to  stand  aside,  and  entirely  hold  ow 
peaoe.  As  men,  and  eq)ecially  as  Christian  men,  we  are  bound  to  take 
our  part  in  the  discussion,  and  cannot  keep  silent  and  be  held  guilt- 
less. The  more  attention  is  drawn  to  our  doings,  the  more  are  we  called 
to  place  them  before  the  public  in  their  true  character.  Hence  recent 
numbers  of  the  AdoocaU  have  set  forth  not  only  our  general  objects, 
but  our  position  and  sentiments  touching  the  present  rebellion,  whidi 
has  assumed  a  magnitude  and  energy  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  war. 
Of  course  we  have  not  made  the  matter  clear  to  all  minds ;  nor  are  we 
either  discouraged  or  surprised  that  some  have  found  our  expositions  no 
more  satisfactory  than  our  creed. 

We  insist,  then,  that  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  Society  be  noc 
placed  in  the  single  light  which  biases  from  the  fires  of  the  present  con- 
test We  have  a  right  to  demand  a  fairer,  surer  test.  We  consent 
that  its  lurid  glare  shall  bring  us  into  sight,  and  show  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  towards  it ;  but  we  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  hi^ 
and  eternal  standard  of  immutable  truth,  and  not  by  existing,  change, 
able  exigencies.  We  insist  on  making  the  Bible  our  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  on  having  our  cause  determined  by  all  the  light  which 
can  be  concentrated  upon  it  from  ihe  history  of  man,  and  from  the  best 
aids  of  Biblical  interpretation. 

We  see  distinctly  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  environ  our  position. 
Were  this  an  ordinary  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  conspiracy,  it  might 
be  managed  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  civil  magistrate,  backed,  if 
need  be,  by  an  armed  force.     So  did  Gfcn.  Jackson  treat  the  Charleston 
nullification.     So  was  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  treated. 
There  was  no  place  in  either  case  for  negociation  or  arbitration. 
There  was  no  loss,  or  hazard  of  loss,  by  an  armed  coercion ;  no  grouikd 
of  hesitation,  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  nation  asserted  and  enforced 
its  rights  given  by  GKkL.    But  the  present  contest  is  of  vaster  propor- 
tions than  belong  to  civil  turmoils,  or  revolutionary  mobs-     It  em- 
braces a  vast  territory,  and  almost  half  our  population.    It  is  the  work 
not  of  a  few  but  of  millions — ^not  a  hasty  outbreak,  but  the  result  of  a 
purpose,  cherished  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pursued  with  ande- 
viating  and  unscrupulous  determination.     It  is  not  a  frenzied  rush   of 
an  excited  class,  but  the  united  undertaking  of  all  classes,  expressed  in 
Avery  sort  of  way,  tumultuous  and  deliberate. 
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The  plan  of  the  Peace  Society  contemplates,  it  ia  true,  only  interna- 
tional controversies ;  and  clearly  the  present  one  is  not  strictly  such. 
We  do  not  speak  for  all  the  members  of  onr  Society,  many  of  whom 
are  as  earnest,  active  and  {self-sacrificing  as  any  in  upholding  onr  gov- 
ernment in  its  present  doings.  Bnt  we  submit  that  this  is  a  conflict 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  victories.  We  hold  akft  the  power  of  ar- 
gament,  and  the  wisdom  of  appealing  to  reason.  We  see  no  disastrous 
necessities  hanging  unavoidably  on  the  commitment  of  this  huge  diffi- 
culty to  the  calm  and  conscientious  arbitrament  of  wise  civilians.  We 
believe  that  in  the  end  it  wiM  be  so  committed ;  and  that  it  might  be 
now,  to  the  saving  of  incalculable  loss  and  suffering  on  both  sides. 
While  it  behooves  us  to  maintain  an  attitude  which  shall  preclude  our 
enemies  from  dictating  their  own  terms,  we  may  be  ready  to  hearken  to 
the  imaginary  grievances  of  our  brethren,  to  bear  a  little  with  their  in- 
firmities, and  to  convince  them,  if  possible,  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 
We  see  nothing  in  our  present  convulsions  demanding  that  the  Peace 
Society  should  hide  itself  till  the  storm  is  over,  or  that  it  should  utter 
only  non-committal  common-places,  lest  it  should  incur  odium.  The 
glory  of  man  is  reason ;  and  surely  this  is  not  a  time  when  mere  force 
should  supersede  its  use,  or  when  any  need  be  debarred  from  publish- 
ing calm  and  virtuous  opinions. 


PEAOE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  GOVEBNMENT. 

The  Bible,  as  a  revelation  firom  God,  must  of  course  be  consistent 
throughout  with  itself.  It  cannot  in  one  part  contradict  what  it  asserts 
in  another ;  and,  if  it  seems  in  any  case  to  do  so,  the  contradiction  is 
only  apparent,  and  must  vanish  on  due  examination. 

Now,  what  does  the  Bible  teach  on  the  subjects  of  Peace  and  Gov. 
emment  ?  .The  latter  it  uniformly  treats  as  indipensable  to  the  wel- 
fare, if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of  society,  recognizes  its  authority, 
and  enforces  its  obligations.  These  ideas  run  through  the  whole  Bible, 
and  are  found  alike  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Civil  govern- 
ment, as  an  institution  of  divine  appointment  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, is  everywhere  cDJoined  as  a  social  duty  and  necessity,  its  de- 
mands to  be  cheerfully  met  when  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  express 
will  of  God,  and,  when  they  do,  its  penalties  for  disobedience  to  be 
suffered  without  resistance.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the 
Government  question. 
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How  far,  then,  is  all  this  compatible  with  what  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles taught  on  Peaoe  ?  "  Blessed/'  said  our  Savionr,  '*  are  the  Peace- 
makers. Besist  not  evil ; — not  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ; 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  despitefully  use  you."  Thus  taught  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  and  such  also  were  the  teachings  of  all  his  apostles. 
Take  a  specimen  from  Paul:  ''Bless  them  which  persecute  you; 
bless,  but  curse  not.  B«compense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;  but  orer- 
come  evil  with  good.  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  to 
wrath,"  (punishment;  that  is,  step  aside,  and  let  God  punish ;)  ''for 
vsngeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Bom.  xiL  14-21.  Here  is 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  Peace,  taught  alike  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  requiring  us,  in  our  treatment  of  enemies,  to  requite  their  hatred 
with  love,  and  strive  to  overcome  their  evil  with  good. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  civil  government  does  or  can  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Paul,  after  bidding  us  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  says  in  ^e 
very  next  sentence,  (Bom.  ziii.  1-4,)  '*  let  every  soul  he  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  (to  government) ;  for  the  powers  that  be  (civil  govern- 
ment) are  ordained  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  (such  ordinance  of 
Qod)  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation  (punishment)  Bulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil, 
be  afraid ;  for  he  (the  magistrate)  bcareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but 
is  the  tninister  of  God,  a  bbvengxr  to  execute  wrath  (punishment)  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil."  Such  are  the  legitimate,  indispensable  powers  of 
civil  government.  It  must  do  these  things,  or  it  ceases  to  be  govern- 
ment in  any  proper  sense. 

But  can  we  regard  such  acts  of  government  as  applications  of  the 
peace  principle  ?  Does  a  government,  when  punishing  oflfenders  with 
either  death,  imprisonment  or  simple  fine,  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  overcome  evil  with  good,  or  even  pardon  the  offender  ?  No ; 
such  is  not  its  province ;  but  its  mission  is  to  restrain  and  punish  wrong- 
doers by  force.  It  is  **  the  minister  of  God,  (his  vicegerent,)  an 
avenger  to  execute  wrath  (punishment)  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  It 
does  not  profess  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  but  openly  threatens  the 
wrong-doer  with  condign  punishment  for  his  crimes.  This  is  retribu- 
tion. The  offender  has  done  an  evil,  and  the  government  makes  him 
suffer  for  it.     The  retribution  may  be  well  deserved ;  but  still  it  is  re- 
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MbutioD,  one  evil  returned  in  punishment  for  another.  It  is  absurd 
tospeak  of /(?r^'tnn^  any  one  that  is^unw^e^;  and  all  penal  acts  are 
palpable  contradictions  of  those  precepts  which  require  us  to  forgive, 
or  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Government  does  not,  and  cannot  treat 
offenders  in  this  way,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  government  except  in 
mere  name.  It  must  command,  and  threaten,  and  punish.  Such  is 
God*s  idea  of  civil  government,  as  His  own  vicegerent  among  men. 
Not  only  Paul,  but  Peter  also,  speaks  of  Qovemors  as  sent  by  God  for 
^tpynishment  of  evil-doers;  and  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Old,  distinctly  recognizes  everywhere  the  right  of  government  to  coerce 
and  punish  all  violators  of  its  laws. 

In  what  light,  then,  are  we  to  regard  such  acts  of  government  ? 
As  exceptions  to  those  general  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  require  us 
to  forgive  offenders,  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  overcome  evil  only 
with  good.  Government  does  not  and  cannot  do  this  to  the  violators  of 
its  laws.  Such  precepts  were  not  meant  for  its  guidance  in  dealing 
with  law-breakers ;  for  it  must  punish  them,  or  it  cannot  be  a  real 
government,  Can  we  conceive  an  idea  so  absurd  as  a  government  with 
no  power  or  right  to  punish  offenders  ? 

Nor  is  there  anything  really  new  in  this  theory  of  exceptions*  In 
the  Decaloguo  God  said.  Thou  shak  not  kUl;  yet  he  expressly  bade 
Joshua  to  destroy  the  Canaanites,  and  required  Jewish  rulers  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  death  for  a  variety  of  crimes.  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  rule,  strictly  construed,  forbids  all  taking  of  human  life ;  but 
God  himself  makes  certain  exceptions  to  it,  and  these,  when  thus  made, 
are  just  as  imperative  as  the  rule  itself.  He  certainly  has  a  right  thus 
to  restrict  his  own  precepts ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  law  of  exceptions 
that  we  can  reconcile  penalties  inflicted  by  government,  with  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  so  fully  taught  in  the  Gospel  as  the  chief  peculiarity  and 
glory  of  Christian  ethics. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  associated  friends  of  peace  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  foregoing  argument.  It  chimes  with  our  own 
modeof  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  may  perhaps  satisfy  some  other 
minds.  We  are  believers  in  Peace  as  compatible  with  Government, 
and  take  such  methods  as  these  to  illustrate  their  consistency. 


QuAKBB  SuppoET  OP  THB  GovBBNMBNT. — We  think  the  Friends* 
in  the  position  they  take,  quite  consistent  and  commendable.  They 
oannot  fight,  but  show  their  loyalty  by  supporting  the  government  in 
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all  ways  not  forbiddoii  by  their  prinoiples.    Nothing  more  or  diSerent 
can  properly  be  asked  of  any  peace  man  entertaining  their  views : — 

**  In  the  present  condition  of  civil  aoowty,"  they  say  in  a  recent  ad- 
dresB  to  their  brethren  in  Maryland,  ''government  is  indispensable  lor 
the  security  of  life,  and  the  preservation  of  property ;  and,  therefore,  aU 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  government  should  contribute  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  administration,  conducted  in  such  way  as  those  selected 
for  that  responsible  dnty  shall  think  it  right  and  proper  to  administer 
it  If  every  one  were  to  contribute  to  tbe  expense  of  those  acts  only 
which  he  approves,  the  government  could  not  be  maintained,  and  anar- 
chy and  confusion,  with  all  their  hurtful  consequences,  must  necessarily 
ensue.  There  would  be  a  great  difficulty,  too,  if  not  an  imposeibili^, 
\in  consistently  making  the  refusal,  inasmuch  as  duties  on  many  arti- 
cles in  use  are  laid  for  precisely  the  same  object.  The  true  position  of 
Friends  in  the  civil  community  is,  to  be  quiet,  peaceable  citizens,  under 
whatever  government  is  established  over  them,  cheerfully  obeying  aU 
laws  with  which  they  can  conscientiously  comply ;  and  as  they  are  found 
to  do  this,  greater  respect  will  be  paid  to  their  scruples  for  non-compli- 
ance with  those  laws  which  they  cannot  obey,  and  against  which  the 
grounds  of  their  testimony  can  be  made  more  obviously  manifest'' 


BIGHT    OF  BEVOLUTION. 


Our  present  experience,  says  Brownson,  in  his  Quarterly,  ''will 
teach  us  that  Bepublics  cannot,  any  more  than  Monarchies,  safely 
preach  the  divine  right  of  revolution,  but  that  loyalty  is  as  neeeB- 
sary  a  virtue  under  a  republican  as  under  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment" 

"  We  have  had  much  need  of  this  lesson.    In  asserdng  popular  aov- 
ereignty,  we  have  overlooked  the  necessity  and  authority  of  government, 
and  have  forgotten  that  the  first  necessity  of  every  people  is  authority, 
and  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  is  obedience  to  law.    Here  has  been 
our  first  and  greatest  mistake,  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  wild 
democratic  doctrines  of  European  liberals  warring  against  the  authori- 
ty of  absolute  princes.    We  have  approved  the  rebellion  of  the  Tuscans 
against  their  legitimate  government,  the  secession  of  the  JSmilian  ProY- 
inces  from  the  Pontifical  States,   the  rebellion  of  Sicily  and  Naples 
against  their  king,  the  hostile  attitude  of  Hungary  against  her  lawfiil 
sovereign.     But,  if  in  this  wo  have  been  right,  by  what  right  do   we 
complain  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Vir- 
ginia or  Tennessee  ?    Secession  and  rebellion  were  all  well  enough 
when  they  took  place  only  in  Europe ;  but  we  see  at  once  that  thej 
cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  when  they  are  attempted  among  our- 
selves.    We  shall  learn  from  the  present  contest  that  we  have  very  m^ 
justly  and  imprudently  asserted  the  saorxd  sioht  or  rxvolxttion,  and 
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henoeforth  be  prepared,  wkile  we  feurleael  j  maintun  the  rights  ef  the 
people,  to  respect  and  vindicate  the  right  and  authority  of  govern- 
ments." 

We  areglad  to  see  Bome  proof  of  a  return  to  sense  and  sound  logic 
on  ihis  vaunted  right  of  revolution ;  this  daim  of  aMf  people  at  pleaft> 
ure»  r^;ht  or  wrong,  whether  in  pursuaince  of  laws  and  constitutions,  or 
in  the  very  teeth. of  them  all,  to  overthrow  by  violence  the  government 
•over  them.  We  are  now  suffering  from  the  suicidal  recoil  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  was,  indeed,  the  principle  on  which  our  fathers  acted  in  the 
Bevolution ;  but  the  moment  they  had  a  government  of  their  own  to 
support,  they  were  obliged  to  discard  this  right,  and  put  down  by  force 
the  Shay  Bebellion  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Whiskey  Bebellion  in 
Pennsylvania  The  South  claim  to  be  acting  only  on  this  principle ; 
and,  while  justifying  the  rebellion  of  our  forefsEithers  against  England, 
we  cannot  consistently  deny  this  claim  of  our  Southern  rebels.  We 
may  say,  in  truth,  that  they  have  not  as  good  reasons  for  resistance ; 
but  they  insist  that  they  have,  and  the  very  hinge  of  the  principle  is, 
that  the  disaffected  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  If  they 
have  this  right,  and  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  that  ends  the  argument. 
We  contend  that  the  principle  itself  is  wrong ;  and,  if  once  admitted, 
no  government  on  earth  can  be  really  safe  for  a  day. 


A   DIALOGUE 

ON    THS     STATS    OV      THB     OOUNTBT, 

Bdween  a  Southern  BUihop,  a  Kortltem  CUrg^fftum^  and  a  Stranger,  in  a 

rancor* 

Bishop. — O,  when  will  this  war  cease  P  As  I  travel,  I  meet,  at  every  turn, 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  cottage  and  mansion,  on  stage  coach  and  cars,  even 
on  envelopes  and  cards.  Everything  bespeaks  a  determination  to  prosecute 
this  cruel,  oppressive  war.    Where  will  it  end  P 

Clergyman.  End  P  Of  course,  it  can  end  only  in  the  return  of  our 
Southern  States  to  due  loyalty. 

B.  If  by  due  loyalty  you  mean  submission  to  Lincoln,  and  the  old 
Union,  then  it  can  never  cease.  Do  you  think  the  free  and  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  the  seceded  States  will  give  up  their  sovereignty  and  independence, 
and  the  privilege  of  chosing  their  own  associated  confederates,  and  of  con- 
trolling their  own  domestic  associations  in  their  own  way  P  Will  they  give 
up  their  religious  faith,  and  abandon  '*  the  powers  that  be,  ordained  of 
God,  and  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience  sake,"  aD  from  fear  of  Northern 
threats  P    No,  never. 


A  Dialogue.  [Noe. 

C.    But,  sir,  is  not  your  zeal,  founded  on  political  error,  bearing  you  on 
to  your  own  destruction  ? 

'  B,  Zeal  in  fulfilling  religious  obligations  can  neyer  bear  a  people  to 
their  destruction.  Do  you  doubt  that  the  seceding  States,  many  of  which 
have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  independent  for  eighty-five  years,  and 
are  now  solemnly  leagued  in  a  national  confederacy  before  the  world,  are 
to  he  regarded  as  "  ordained  of  Ood,"  and  their  authority  <'  to  be  obeyed 
for  conscience  sake "  P  This  necessarily  results  from  the  true  idea  of  a 
State  as  a  religious  institution  ordained  of  God,  and  binding  men's  con- 
sciences. * 

C.  God  ordained  government,  not  rebellion ;  nor  have  I  any  faith  in 
the  claim  of  rebels  to  bind  men's  consciences  for  the  overthrow  of  legiti- 
mate authority.    It  is  sheer  and  glaring  assumption. 

B,    Let  us,  however,  examine  the  case.    As  to  the  origin  of  a  State,  *'  it 
may  have  been  the  production  of  a  wicked  revolution,  from  which,  although 
the  authors  could  claim  no  political  authority,  yet  God  and  time  may  have 
built  up  a  State  demanding  obedience  on  a  higher  principle  than  that  in 
which  it  originated.    Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  one  of  those  extreme 
oases  of  justifiable  resistance  which  are  undertaken  for  the  maintenance, 
rather  than  the  subversion  of  law ;  but  when  time,  be  it  longer  or  shorter, 
has  clothed  it  with  muscles,  and  bound  it  together  with  sinews,  has  given 
oneness  and  wholeness  to  what  before  consisted  only  of  parts,  bearing  only 
the  relation  of  contiguity,  and  thus  made  it  the  only  foundation  of  politi* 
cal,  in  distinction  from  individual  rights, — when  thus  the  nation  baa   been 
born,  then  we  say  it  partakes  of  the  radical  idea  of  a  state  as  a   divine 
power.    In  all  such  cases,  in  submitting  to  a  government  once  established, 
we  submit  to  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  that  claims  to   exercise  the   spiritual 
prerogatives  of  moral  law  which  assert  powersover  man,  and  must  there- 
fore derive  its  true  authority  from  a  superhuman  source.    All  power,  ex- 
ercised by  man  over  man,  must  be  acknowledged  as  divine,  and  divinely 
sanctioned ;  or  it  must  be  a  tyrannical  usurpation.     This  is  the  idea  under- 
lying and  pervading  aU  govemmeTit,    Submit  yourselves  to  the  powera 
that  be.    The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ;  and  he  that  reaisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.    When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
government  is  a  divine  institution,  we  intend  no  mere  personification   of 
nature,  but  a  power  which  God  has  positively  defined  in  his  Holy  Word,  as 
a  delegation  of  his  own  government,  having  the  sanction  of  positive  moral 
obligation,  and  to  be  obeyed,  not  from  mere  expediency,  but  for  conscienee 
adke.'*    Here  we  have  our  duty  clearly  shown ;  and  will  Southern  Chris- 
tians sacrifice  conscience  to  the  caprice  of  the  North  ? 

(7.    But  what,  meanwhile,  has  become  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government  ? 

B,    The  greater  amount  of  governmental  divine  authority  obviously 

*The  TiewB  that  follow  are  pressed  into  the  serrioe  of  rebellion  flrom  Prof.  Ikylor 
Lewis'  Address  before  the  Porter  Rbetorloal  Society,  Andover  Seminary,  1843. 
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rests  in  the  State  goveniments,  haying  more  immediate  and  more  abun- 
dant control  oyer  the  affairs  which  concern  the  common  people ;  and  what 
little  the  United  States  goyemment  eyer  had  oyer  the  adhering  States,  I 
suppose  it  still  retains,  but  all,  if  it  eyer  possessed  any  oyer  the  seceded 
States,  returned  to  them  at  secession,  and  is  now  reyiyed  in  the  confedera- 
tion. 

C  Well,  you  haye  giyen  a  fine-spun  abstraction ;  but,  after  all,  I  do  not 
belieye  Jeff.  Dayis  has  any  more  diyine  authority  than  the  deyil. 

B.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  as  much  as  Abraham  Lincoln  has.  But  you  will 
not  call  in  question  the  doctrine  of  a  diyine  life  and  power  in  ciyil  goyern- 
ment.  It  is  as  old  as  the  orif^in  of  ciyilization,  and  has  been  inculcated  by 
prophet,  priest  and  king  from  time  immemorial.  This  political  system 
recognizes  in  ciyil  goyemment  an  inherent  diyine  life,  aboye,  beyond,  and 
distinct  from,  the  life  of  those  who  compose  the  State  ;  a  life  and  power  ca- 
pable of  giying  character  to  actions,  and  of  binding  men's  consciences,  or 
to  use  Bible  language,  to  be  obeyed  '*  for  conscience  sake." 

C.  Well,  if  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  present  course,  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  citizens  of  the  adhering  States  P  Lincoln  was  legally  elected,  as 
all  admit.  President  of  the  United  States.  All  parties  and  all  sections  took 
part  in  the  election,  they  recognizing  the  Constitution  as  their  law  of  na« 
tional  organization.  By  taking  part  as  they  did  in  the  election,  all  equally 
bound  themselyes  to  ab.'.de  the  issue  of  the  canyass.  Thus  elected,  Lincoln 
took  the  oath  of  office  to  sustain  the  Constitution,  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  and  organized  his  cabinet  accordingly.  Now,  what  shall  they 
do  P  Shall  they  faithfully  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  or  shall  they 
proye  recreant  to  that  trust  ?  Shall  the  people  sustain  them,  or  shall  they 
proye  treacherous  to  him  and  his  cabinet  P 

B.  The  magistrate  is  the  appointed  delegate  of  the  Meet  High,  bearing 
the  sword,  not  merely  of  utilitarian,  but  of  yindictiye  justice.  Here  is  the 
true  majesty  of  law,  the  only  proper  ground  of  obedience.  You  North- 
erners boast  of  your  free  States;  we,  by  means  of  our  slayes,  are  elevated 
aboye  a  seryile  condition  to  that  of  the  true  freeman  who  can  recognize 
fairly  and  fully  this  delegated  divine  authority  in  our  own  chosen  goyem- 
ment, and  can  sustain  it,  too. 

O.  But,  sir,  you  have  not  answered  my  main  question  :  what  shall  Lin- 
coln and  his  cabinet  do  ?  On  your  own  theory,  "  they  are  the  appointed 
delegates  of  the  Most  High,  bearing  the  sword,  not  simply  of  utilitarian, 
but  of  yindictiye  justice." 

B.  Well,  if  I  must  meet  the  question,  I  suppose  they  are  bound  to  do 
ultimately  as  they  are  doing. 

C    And  so  are  the  people  of  the  North,  are  they  not  P 

B,  You  know  war  is  God's  method  of  settling  national  controversies. 
This  was  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Israel.  War  is  the  in- 
strumentality God  has  ever  made  use  of  to  organize,  reform  and  refine  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  probably  destined  so  to  be,  at  least  for  a  pe- 
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riod ;  and  I  tnut  the  iali];Uury  efioels  of  thk  war  wiU  be  teen  and  acknowl- 
edged  by  coining  generations.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  me  or  yOn  to 
prescribe  to  rulers,  aodng  under  divine  sanotion,  and  from  the  impulse  of 
that  divine  life  of  a  state  which  God  has  established.  Yet  I  think  it  is  the 
present  duty  alike  of  the  North  and  the  South  to  stand  firm,  at  leaat  on 
the  defensive,  and  leave  future  events  to  the  Ood  of  battles,  hoping  that  in 
his  own  good  time,  and  in  a  way  unforeseen  by  us.  He  will  yet  bring  to  a 
Just  and  happy  close  this  unhappy  conflict. 

Stranger,  I  have  listened,  gentlemen,  with  special  and  painful  interest 
to  your  conversation,  and  am  astonished  that  you  find  no  remedy  in 
Christianity  for  the  custom  of  war.  Nay,  worse ;  you  feel  yourselves,  and 
your  fellow  Christians,  bound  by  your  Christian  fiiith  to  prosecute  the  wars 
of  your  country  with  a  blind  zeal,  right  or  wrong,  and,  of  course,  so  in- 
struct those  under  your  care  ;  and,  if  such  Christianity  predominate,  we 
may  as  well  exclaim,  when  will  wars  ever  end  P  When  shall  the  Prince  of 
Peace  reign  over  the  world,  or  even  over  his  own  church  ? 

(7.  We  must  allow  all  Scripture  its  place,  and  its  due  weight.  But  axe 
we  not  taught  in  the  Bible  that  patriotism  is  a  Christian  virtue  P 

8.  No,  I  think  not  True,  our  proper  sphere  of  action  is  usually  and 
mainly  about  home ;  but  the  Saviour's  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
should  set  forever  at  rest  the  Pharisaical  question,  who  is  my  neighbor  ? 
and  bring  to  nought  that  patriotism  which  would  absorb  and  swallow  up 
the  individual  man  in  *'  a  living  communion  with  a  living  state."  Chria> 
tianity  teaches  that  "  every  one  shall  give  account  of  himsdf  to  God;"  and 
he  that  has  no  more  of  moral  and  religious  principle  than  to  go  for  hia 
country,  right  or  wrong,  has  no  more  principle  than  to  go  for  himself  right 
or  wrong. 

B.  But  how,  then,  could  nations  hold  together,  if  every  man  may  scan 
the  course  of  bis  government,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  its  moral  character 
before  he  will  give  it  his  support  P  Such  doctrines  would  destroy  all 
sovereignty  in  governments,  and  render  them  quite  inefficient. 

S.  Let  a  community  establish  its  organic  law  on  principles  of  juatioe 
and  equity,  binding  all  its  officers  of  government  to  fidelity  to  such  princi- 
ple, in  both  its  internal  affairs  and  foreign  relations ;  and  such  bonds,  duly 
regarded  by  the  people,  would  prove  more  effective  security  than  any  pre- 
paration for  wan 

B.  *  Duly  regarded !'  That  is  well  put  in.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  due  regard ;  and  the  government  that  relies  on  the  senae 
of  propriety  exercised  by  the  people,  is  no  government  at  all.  Do  you  not 
see  the  absurdity  of  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  a  self-governing  conunn- 
nity  P  Government  must  of  necessity  imply  something  out  of,  and  aboTe 
the  governed.  Jefferson  was  an  infidel,  and  his  right-hand  man,  Tom 
Paine,  a  notorious  one ;  both  despising  dignities,  and  setting  at  nought  all 
veneration  for  antiquity.  Their  moral  and  political  system  has  proved  of 
mushroom  growth,  not  only  discarding  Scriptural  authority,  but  alluring  to 
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betrayit  When brooght  te  a  praolieal test,  tiieh.ft  has  proTed.  This  we 
night  ocpeot,  where  we  find  tiie  dxrine  prerogatiTes  of  government  ignor- 
ed, and  popular  will  made  to  take  the  place  of  law  and  jostiee,  and  govern- 
mental sanctions  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  self-assamed  sovereignty 
of  the  populace,  as  if  "  man,  when  free,  wanted  no  other  divinity  than  him- 
self/' We  can  but  brand  snch  doctrine  as  dangerous  infidelity,  dangerous 
alike  to  religion,  justice,  good  order,  and  civil  government. 

&  It  is  easy  to  set  up  a  caricature  of  Jefferson,  or  anybody  else,  to 
shoot  at ;  but,  by  such  shots,  you  do  not  hit  Jefferson,  nor  me  either. 
True,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  Jefferson  was  infidel,  as  pertaining  to 
Christianity.  Living  as  he  did  at  a  period  when  great,  and  violent,  and 
aueoessftil  attacks  were  made  on  longstanding  alliances  between  civil  and 
ecdesiastioal  despotism,  and  being  somewhat  ultra,  he,  in  his  zeal  to  strike 
down  such  alliances,  rashly  struck  Christianity  from  his  creed.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Jefferson  was  brought  up  in  the  lieart  of  Christian  society, 
and  consequently  under  the  influence  of  Christian  morality.  And  Christian 
morality  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  it  came 
from  his  pen*  But  what  of  Aristotle,  whose  political  philosophy  is  so 
much  recommended  to  all  the  learned  young  men  of  our  land,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  public  career?  Brought  up  in  a  pagan  age,  and  in  pagan  so- 
ciety, where  difiierent  nations,  tribes  and  classes  sought  favor,  especially  in 
their  wars,  of  their  tutelary  deities,  whose  attributes  were  ostentation,  re- 
venge and  lust,  his  political  morality  must  be  regarded  as  no  better  than 
the  polytheism  of  his  times.  Indeed,  what  else  than  polytheism  is  this  in* 
herent  divine  life  and  power  you  find  in  a  state,  *^  above,  beyond  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  life  and  power  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  the 
state  "  P  It  is  but  a  mythological  demi-god,  having  no  more  real  existence 
than  the  deities  which  ancient  pagans  saw  in  ever-flowing  rivers,  or  in  such 
animals  as  oats,  and  even  reptiles.  In  the  true  Jeffersonian  or  republican 
system,  it  is  not  the  popular  caprice,  hnt  justice  uttered,  either  more  or  less 
distinctly,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  that  is  made  to  rule. 

B,  You  can  glance  at  some  points  of  a  popular  government  which  may 
flatter  the  populace ;  but  you  would  soon  find  yourself  swamped  in  attempt- 
ing to  systematise.  As  yet,  however,  you  have  not  met  my  statements 
that  gov^nment  implies  something  out  of,  and  above  the  governed.  I 
would  like  to  hear  you  try  it,  and  sketch  your  system. 

S.  Well,  then,  I  will  try.  Man  I  regard  as  a  composite  being,  possess- 
ing faculties  above  that  part  of  his  nature  which  needs  human  governing  by 
human  law ;  faculties  which  recognize  moral  law,  and  can  administer  it ; 
faculties  which  should  bring  and  keep  his  lower  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities in  subordination.  ^  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.'*  Civil  government  is  a  combination  of  a  sufficient 
share  of  the  governmental  power  of  the  great  body  of  good  citizens  of  a 
State,  contributed  by  them,  and  organized  into  State  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regolatittg  public  affain,  and  governing  such  as  may  be  found  too 
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veak  or  too  vile  to  govern  themselyes.  Thus  I  view  the  ballot-box  at  &e 
contribution  box  of  governmental  power,  into  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
deposit  any  spurious  coin;  nothing  inoonsistent  with  justice  and  equal 
rights.  No  man,  voting  for  the  establishment  or  modification  of  a  consti- 
tution, or  organic  law  of  the  State,  has  a  right  to  patronize  any  principle  or 
rule  which  he  is  not  willing  to  be  governed  by,  or  vote  at  the  election  for  a 
man  other  than  such  as  he  would  feel  safe  to  trust  with  his  own  business. 
Thus  justice  becomes  the  prime  law  of  a  self-governing  nation  through  the 
whole  process  of  its  formation  and  administration.  I  can  find  no  other 
'*  life  and  power  in  the  state  "  than  what  is  inherent  in  those  who  compose 
the  state.  No  justice,  except  what  proceeds  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 
So  we  may  say  of  national  wealth,  of  national  honor,  of  national  prosperity, 
or  refinement,  or  morality;  all  may  be  resolved  into  individuality.  So  we  may 
say  of  national  guilt  and  suffering,  of  national  obligations  or  indebtedness- 
It  is  all  but  a  combination  of  individual  guilt  or  merit. 

C  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  all  the  homicide  of  war  is  really  indivi- 
dual homicide,  and  its  guilt  individual  guilt? 

8*    Certainly  ;  I  can  view  it  in  no  other  light. 

C.  O !  the  horrors  of  such  a  thought  are  insufferable.  But  where  is  your 
security  for  a  good  government,  when  the  responsibility  is  so  scattered  ? 
There  must  be  danger  from  every  quarter,  where  there  is  no  higher  sanction 
than  the  popular  sense  of  obligation.  Were  all  men  perfect,  there  might 
be  safety  ;  but  we  must  take  men  and  things  as  they  are. 

9,    True,  we  must ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  Ua»e  them  as 
they  are.    I  believe  the  world  is  still  in  a  course  of  reform.    There  is  dan- 
ger just  in  proportion  as  there  is  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  of 
moral  principle.    But  where  is  our  safety  when  jmen  can  shift  all  sense  of 
shame  and  guilt  upon  this  ignis  fatuus,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  a  har- 
vest of  glory  and  self-gratulation,  from  public  violence  and  outrage  ? 
Alexander  the  Great  acknowledged  himself  under  the  strongest  possible 
obligations  to  Aristotle  for  making  him  what  he  was.     But  would  it  be 
safe  to  have  all  our  learned  young  men  taught  as  he  was,  and  follow  in 
his  steps  P    In  such  case  we  should  have  Jefferson  Davises  enough.    We 
desire  safety  from  governments ;  for  such  purpose  they  are  established. 
But  what  safety  have  the  people  enjoyed  from  governments  established  on 
the  Aristotelian  plan  P    Governments,  with  such  claims  of  superhuman 
authority,  have  shed  more  innocent  blood  in  war,  destroyed  more  property, 
and  entailed  more  vice  and  ignorance  on  society  by  war,  than  all  other 
means  combined  have  done.    The  history  of  governments  has  been    in 
general  a  history  of  wars.    The  great  majority  of  property  they  could  wrest 
from  the  people,  and  the  great  majority  of  dupes  they  could  press  into  their 
service,  have  been  sacrificed  in  wars,  under  this  claim  of  divine  right. 
Shall  we  now  ask  in  what  other  way  we  can  seek  safety  P    Our  secaiity 
must  be  found  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  that  is,  in  the  rtepect 
they  entertain  for  the  moral  law.    Now,  with  the  man  who,  as  a  subject  of 
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God's  goYernment,  has  regard  for  this  law,  Thou  fihaU  love  thy  neighbor  as 
ihyndfy  the  consideration  of  the  great  aggregate  of  neighbors  in  the  state 
must  impose  obligations  to  loyalty  strong  as  botli  human  and  divine  au- 
thority can  afford. 

B.  But  how  do  you  dispose  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  wliich  enjoin 
on  us  obedience  to  magistrates  for  conscience  sake  P  These  words  are  in 
our  Bibles. 

iS.  True,  they  are  in  our  Bibles,  they  are  also  in  our  dictionaries ;  but 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  too  often  quoted.  I  would  read  them 
literally  as  they  are  given  us,  and  in  their  just  connection,  seeking  their 
true  import  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written.  Paul,  in 
writing  to  Titus  at  Crete,  says :  **  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work." 
If  we  look  at  the  character  given  of  the  Cretians  in  the  first  chapter,  we 
shall  see  a  strong  reason  for  such  injunction.  But  I  do  not  here  find  my- 
self commanded  to  be  subject  to  principalities.  The  phrase,  '*  for  con- 
science sake,"  in  Rom.  xiiL,  where  the  apostle,  having  reminded  the  church 
that  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil  —  ministers  of 
good  to  them  that  do  well,  and  avengers  to  execute  wrath  on  those  who 
do  evil, — ^he  infers,  "Wherefore,  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake."  The  whole  passage  seems  designed 
to  relieve  the  church  at  Rome  from  certain  superstitious  scruples  about  al- 
legiance to  the  pagan  government  under  which  they  lived.  That  a  removal 
of  those  scruples,  and  a  consequent  ready  obedience  to  the  ordinary  requi- 
sitions of  the  Roman  power,  were  important,  the  history  of  those  times 
will  abundantly  show.  Hence  the  apostle,  as  if  to  remove  forever  all  such 
scruples  about  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  claimed  his  authority  from  Jupi- 
ter, or  any  other  pagan  god,  absolutely  settles  the  question  thus :  "  Let 
every  soul  be  sul^ect  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God,"  (none  of  Jupiter.)  ''  The  powers  that  be,"  (the  present  existing  pow- 
ers,) "  are  ordained  of  Qod.  Whoso,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  Ood ; "  (His  providential  arrangement ;)  '*  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation,"  (condemnation  by 
the  rulers).  Such  an  understanding  of  the  passage  seems  required  by  the 
circumstances  which  called  it  out.  I  am  aware,  that  many  commentators, 
called  Orthodox,  have  explained  this  passage  to  give  superhuman  sanction 
to  civil  government  Such  exposition,  in  its  extreme  form,  I  have  to 
doubt  had  its  origin  at  a  period  when  the  church  was  little  else  than  a  sub- 
ordinate police  for  the  state,  and  the  state  was  in  return  a  burner  of  here- 
tics for  the  church.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  so  much  of 
this  doctrine  should  continue  to  this  day.  The  late  Prof.  Stuart,  who 
had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  understand  its  true  meaning  perhaps  as  any 
man  ever  had,  has  given  it  essentially  the  same  interpretation  I  have  sug- 
gested.   So,  also,  in  Titus,  and  in  Peter  2: 17. 

(j.    I  wish  lo  inquire  your  views  of  sovereignty  vx  civil  authority.    You 
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•ee  dearly  tfast  the  Bible  requires  subordiaatioii  and  reepect  of  the  oooi- 
mon  people ;  but  does  not  subordinatRti  imply  sovereignty  P  And  how 
will  you  dispose  of  that  part  of  God's  arrangement? 

8.  I  thought  I  had  given  my  ideas  pretty  distinctly  on  the  eubjeet  of 
self-government  and  self-governing  communities.  If  you  refer  to  the 
sovereignty  implied  in  the  Soripturee  quoted,  I  think  that  belongs  to  your 
side  of  the  subject ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  do  all  the 
talking.  But  first  let  me  connect  with  the  passages  under  consideration 
one  other,  enforcing  the  same  spirit  ofj  meekness,  where  an  inspired  apos- 
tle, to  illustrate  the  rashness  and  unchristian  oonduot  of  certain  who 
had  crept  into  the  society  of  saints,  yet  did  not  forbear  to  despise 
dignities,  and  speak  evil  of  the  things 'they  did  not  understand, 
says :  *<  Yet  Michael,  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing 
accusation,  but  said,  '  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.' "  Now,  will  you  de- 
cipher from  this  passage  the  amount  of  veneration  Michael  holds  for  the 
devil,  and,  by  just  inference  the  allegi^ce  we  owe  also  to  this  god  of  the 
world?  • 

B.    It  is  a  base  and  cowardly  imposition  thus  to  thrust  the  devil  in  our 
fsce.    Our  views  are  supported  by  evidence  overwhelming.    We  have  the 
opinion  of  every  generation  of  men  in  every  age  and  every  land,  to  soppoft 
the  doctrine  of  a  sacred  sanction  to  civil  government,  which  amounts  to 
the  full  testimony  of  the  combined  reason  of  the  human  race.    It  is  mad- 
ness to  dispute  this  point.    What  our  country  needs,  and  has  needed  for 
at  least  one  fourth  of  a  century,  is  some  great  men,  like  the  immortals  of 
antiquity,  at  the  helm  of  state,  to  assert  and  sustain  the  prerogatives  of 
their  station.     Our  imbecility  began  long  ago,  in  the  doctrines  of  inaliena- 
ble rights, and  social  compact;  and  it  has  gone  on  with  its  sodalism  in 
making  government  only  another  name  fer  persuasion,  and  in  temperance 
societies,  peace  societies,  and  no-government  lectures,  and  non-resistanoe, 
and  no  hanging  for  crime,  and  no  hereditary  claims,  and  no  distinction 
from  origin,  or  from  color,  until  our  morality  has  become  weak  and  aiok- 
ly,  and  our  religion  a  mere  rose-water  religion.    But  God  in  his  wisdom 
has  seen  fit  at  length  to  break  in  upon  this  sluggish  torpor  by  internal  vnur. 
We  of  the  South  had  gone  far  enough,  too  far,  in  this  direction ;  but  we 
had  a  Davis,  and  a  Beauregard,  and  some  othors  I  might  name,  who  have 
come  forward  to  redeem  us  from  this  decline.    And  leading  men  at  the 
North,  I  find,  are  waking  up  on  this  subject    Have  you  read  Dr.  Bushnell's 
sermon,  preached  after  the  Bull's  Run  disaster  ?    He  says :  "  The  specious 
fiction  we  have  contrived  to  account  for  government,  without  reference  to 
God,  or  moral  ideas."    And  again  he  says  of  the  defeat :  "  As  the    dyer 
uses  mordants  to  set  in  his  colors,  so  adversity  is  the  mordant  for  all  senti- 
ments of  morality Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  such   grace 

prepared.     There  must  be  tears  in  the  house,  as  well  as  blood  in  the  field. 
•  • .  •Religion  must  send  up  her  cries  out  of  houses,  temples,  closets,  vrhere 
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&ith  groans  heavily  befora  CknL  In  these  and  aU  inch  tenrfble  throes,  the 
true  loyalty  is  born.  Then  the  nation  emeiges  at  last  a  trae  nation,  oon- 
seerated,  and  made  great  in  our  eyee»  by  the  sacrifloe  it  has  oost.  There 
is  no  way  ever  but  just  this  to  make  a  nation  great  and  holy  in  the  feeling 
of  its  people.  And  it  has  neyer  raised  in  this  manner,  tUl  it  has  fouglrt 
up  some  great  man  or  herot  in  whom  its  struggles  and  Tletories  are  fitly 
personated.  These  Washingtons  are  ezpensiTe  i  they  oost  how  many  sa- 
orifiees,  how  many  thousands  of  lives,  what  rivers  of  tears,  and  blood,  and 
money.  And  yet  they  are  cheap.  Our  old  Washington— what  would  we 
take  for  him  ?  Qiye  us  grace,  O  thou  Qod  of  the  land,  only  to  deserve 
and  patiently  wait,  and  tturdUy  figJU  for  another;  so  foor  the  establishment 
of  our  glorious  nationality,  and  the  eoerkuimy  etcpidnan  of  those  baseless, 
godless  theories,  which  our  fatherM  Ut  in  U>  corrupt  and  filch  away*  the 
principles  of  right  and  law-girt  liberty  for  which  in  fact  they  bled." 

C  There,  S. ;  what  do  you  think  of  such  sentiments  and  such  prayers, 
uttered  from  a  New  England  pulpit  ? 

5.  Think  P  I  think  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  corollary  that  Balak 
and  Balaam  did  in  seeking  enchantment  against  ancient  IsraeL  They 
could  build  their  seven  altars,  time  after  time,  and  from  place  to  place,  and 
offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar,  and  yet  were  forced  to  this  con- 
clusion :  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  He 
should  repent.  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  Hath  He  spoken, 
and  hath  He  not  hitherto  made  it  good  ?"  The  Prince  of  Peace  has  said, 
"  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  He  hath  spoken,  and 
hath  He  not  hitherto  made  it  good  ?  And  wUl  He  not  always  make  it 
good  P  Bushnell  calls  him  the  great  man  in  whom  struggles  and  victories 
are  fitly  personated.  The  Bible  says,  **  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

B>  God  is  styled  the  God  of  battles.  War  has  ever  been  God's  instru- 
mentality for  reforming  the  world,  and  settling  national  controversies,  and 
is  undoubtedly  destined  so  to  be  until  the  millenium. 

S,  God  is  no  more  the  God  of  national  than  of  private  battles.  The 
God  of  Duels!  What  should  we  think  of  such  a  title  given  to  GodP 
God  of  battles  I  Such  an  appellation  would  seem  blasphemous,  had  it  not 
been  perversely  made  common.  War  a  reformer  I  It  has  been  the  great 
incubus  that  has  depressed  reform*  True,  the  world  has  made  advance  in 
9piie  of  its  wars ;  but  more  advance  has  been  made  in  useful  arts  and  ci- 
viliiation  in  fifty  years  of  peace,  than  in  centuries  of  war. 

C  But,  sir,  you  will  not  deny  that  through  almost  the  whole  period  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  wars  are  recorded,  wars  that  were  commanded 
of  God ;  and,  as  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  profitable 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  furnished  to 
all  good  works,  how  can  you  discard  war  as  essentially  wrong  P  Have  we 
no  example  for  our  imitation  in  all  these  P  Are  we  not  to  learn  some- 
thing from  BO  much  of  Scripture  as  pertains  to  war  P 
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8.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  look  to  the  Scriptures  with  a  child-like,  teadi»- 
ble  spirit.  The  ways  nf  God  are  indeed  mysterious;  and  doubtless  modi 
is  to  be  learned  from  those  Scripture  records  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  approaching  them  with  an  ungodly  and  pugnacious  spirit.  Ood  cut  off 
the  nations  of  Canaan  for  their  iniquity.  In  this  we  have  a  lesson.  God 
commissioned^  Israel  by  war  to  triumph  over  the  heathen  nations,  mon 
and  mightier  than  they,  that  He,  as  the  Great  Jehovah,  might  thereby  b« 
seen  triumphant  oyer  all  their  false  gods  on  which  they  relied  for  tuocesk 
As  He  had  chosen  Israel  to  be  the  light  of  all  beholding  nations,  as  He  has 
the  Church  for  latter  days,  so  by  attacking  and  defeating  their  mythology 
in  its  stronghold,  He  made  demonstration  to  all  that  He  was  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  God»  by  giving  Israel  success  in  war,  taught  them 
again  and  again  the  great  lesson  of  faith  in  himself,  for  their  success  was 
by  miracle.  Here,  also,  he  notoriously  taught  the  heathen,  and  Israel  who 
were  made  his  instrumentality,  the  great  and  much  needed  lesson  of  faith 
in  God. 

But  you  ask,  were  not  their  wars  an  example  for  us  P  I  answer,  no;  no 
more  than  they  were  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  heathen  tribes 
whom  they  cut  off ;  and  no  Christian  nation  receives  them  as  an  example, 
however  many  excuses  they  may  fabricate  out  of  them.  Israel  waged  war 
by  the  special  command  of  God  in  most,  perhaps  all  cases,  where  God 
granted  them  success.  Here  warriors  do  not  follow  their  example.  Israel 
were  forbidden  to  multiply  munitions  of  war,  as  horses  and  chariots,  and  in 
their  most  successful  days  were  obedient  to  this  prohibition*  The  modem 
Law  of  War  says,  "  The  glory  of  a  nation  consists  entirely  in  its  powera." 
So  we  might  pursue  these  contrasts.  Gideon's  war  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  example.  How  was  his  army  mustered  ?  By  miracle-test  it  was  re> 
dttced  to  a  mere  handful.  How  equipped  P  With  empty  pitchers,  and  lamps 
within  the  pitchers.  How  was  the  onset  conducted  P  In  a  manner  which 
would  be  regarded  as  a  burlesque  on  modem  warfare.  Now,  until  the 
wars  of  Israel  are  imitated  in  some,  or  all,  these  particulars,  we  cannot 
justify  modem  wars  by  the  example  of  Israel. 

The  Christian  system  forbids  war.  Such  is  the  plain  import  of  ancient 
prophecy.  It  was  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ,  *'  Love  your  enemies.  Do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you."  So  the  primitive  saints  understood  it,  and 
so  persisted  generally,  for  near  three  centuries.  Indeed,  the  war  sentiment 
was  never  admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  until  it  was  crowded  in  with 
a  bundle  of  other  pagan  maxims  and  rites.  As  to  war  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  period  of  Old  Testament  history,  if  we  except  the  war  of  the 
patriarch  Abram  to  recover  his  [kinsman.  Lot,  which  it  is  not  improbable 
was  by  divine  injunction  through  priest  Melchezideck,  we  shall  find  that 
those  authorized  wars  occupied  less  than  one  fourth  of  that  period. 

B.  But,  after  all  you  urge  in  favor  of  your  views,  you  must  see  and  fee^ 
now  that  the  crisis  has  come,  the  weakness  of  your  self-government  system* 
where  law  and  government  have  no  higher  majesty  or  dignity  than  what 
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isinheientin  the  people.  This  doctrine  has  well-n^h  ruined  ne  of  the 
South ;  but  with  you  of  the  North,  where  it  has  had  its  full  sway,  you  see 
you  cannot  find  a  man  among  you,  with  all  your  superiority  of  numbers, 
that  is  fit  to  meet  such  an  exigency.  Qovemments  are^  and  must  be  con- 
ceded to  be,  based  on  superhuman  power,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing. 

SL    Good  for  nothing  I    Where  will  you  find  a  nation  in  historji^  whose 
quietude,  prosperity  and  advance  will  compare  with  ours  P  - 
£,    But  where  are  your  great  men,  produced  by  such  a  state  of  things  P 
iS.    According  to  my  doctrine,  the  goTemment  is  the  property  of  the 
people,  not  the  people  the  property  of  the  goyamment ;  consequently  the 
true  object  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  <&e  peopUf  and  thus 
promote  iheir  prosperity  and  happiness.    This  being  done,  its  object  is  ao- 
complished*   But  the  crisis  has  arrived ;  and  is  our  government  adequate 
to  it  ?    When  tlie  whole  becomes  a  matter  of  history,  we  may  better  judge 
than  now.     We  of  the  North  are  not  as  old  in  this  vSaix  as  you  of  the 
South.    Whik  we  were  doing  our  part  in  administering  the  government 
in  a  quiet  and  confiding  manner,  the  leading  men  oi  your  section,  when 
entrusted  with  public  affairs — such  as  the  treasury,  and  munitions  of  de- 
fense— were  clandestinely  and  perfidiously  confederating  with  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  Southern  States,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  those  States,  to  overthrow  our  common  Union,  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  to  secure  for  such  a  purpose  the  proper- 
ty  of  the  nation.    Such  is  the  transaction  that  has  brought  out  the  greed 
men  of  whom  you  boast !    Taken  by  surprise,  the  first  object  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  ascertain  how  extensive  the  insurrection,  and  how  general  the 
rebellion,  that  it  might  give  no  occasion  to  complain  of  severity,  or  alien- 
ate such  as  might  be  loyal  at  heart,  but  were  decoyed  into  rebellion  by 
their  State  governments,    forbearance  and  lenity,  practiced  in  such  a  case 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  not  peculiar  to  a  republican  government,  but  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  discretion  with  all,  and  does  not  betray  a  want  of 
energy.    This  discretion  has  been  liberally  exercised  by  our  goverment ; 
but  whether  too  far,  time  must  determine.    I  am  not  pleading  for  great 
men,  nor  for  the  functionaries  of  government,  personally  considered.    I 
plead  for  the  government  itself,  as  an  appendage  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  ascertaining  which  is  the  most  reliable  form  of  government,  let 
me  ask,  in  all  earnestness,  in  which  section  did  thi>  outbreak  begin, — ^in  the 
more  democratic,  or  in  the  more  despotic  P  Certainly  the  latter ;  and  the 
leaders  there  are  the  greatest  opponents  of  free  government  in  that  sec- 
tion; so  that  this  rebellion  may  be  justly  styled  a  war  waged  by  despotic 
against  self-governing  power.  But  let  us  see  how  it  is  on  the  other  side. 
Is  there  a  want  of  readiness  or  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  people  P  No ; 
at  the  first  call  of  the  Executive,  men  came  forward  and  voluntarily  offered 
their  serviees  and  their  lives,— -men  more  than  could  be  received.  No 
pressing,  no  draughting,  was  needed.  Why  P  Because  the  people  felt  that 
the  interest  at  stake  was  their  own  interesti  and  the  business  in  hand  dieir 
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their  own  business.  60  witii  money.  While  the  credit  of  the  gwemment 
was,  and  is,  ample  for  the  exigency,  the  States  yie  with  eaeh  other  in  olfo- 
ing  pecuniary  aid.  Where  did  any  gorermnent  erer  find  in  sueh  an  ema^ 
gency  more  ready  and  efficient  means  brought  to  its  hand  F  Talk  of  its 
weakness  I  Its  inrmeible  strength  is  prored  by  this  test ;  and  I  trust  in 
Ood  that,  though  it  may  discard  war  as  an  ordeal,  it  will  ever  prore  ade- 
quate to  defend  itself  against  internal  and  external  foes,  and  that  ia 
enough.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  a  warlike  natita }  for  such  a  character 
would  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the  true  doctrine  of  a  adf-goreniing  com- 
munity. 

C  There  it  comes  out  agtdn.  I  almost  began  to  tinnk,  in  your  enco- 
miums on  our  Tolunteer  spirit,  you  would  lose  sight  of  your  peculiarities ; 
but,  if  the  common  theory  of  a  dirine  sanction  to  goremment  is  wrong, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  church  and  clergy,  of  statesmen  and  nations, 
are  wrong  on  the  subject,  where  shall  the  reform  begin? 

8,  Begin  right  here — ^begin  with  the  deigy.  The  hereditary  and  des- 
potic goTcmments  of  the  earth  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  it.  The  peo* 
pie  as  a  mass  will  not  begin  it.  They  form  their  views  on  abstract  subjects 
mainly  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  reform  must  hegm  with  preadi- 
ers  of  the  gospd.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  must  be  presented 
from  the  pulpit  as  He  is  prophetically,  historically  and  theoretically  in  the 
Bible,  until  His  gospd  shall  become  in  pubHo  view,  as  it  is  in  name,  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  shall  secure  the  character  of  peace  to  tiie  oommumtiee 
that  profess  to  embrace  its  principles. 

0.  But  would  you  have  us  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and  the  pulpit,  and 
our  sacred  office,  to  discussions  on  politics  P 

8.  Desecrate  t  How  P  By  echoing  among  men  the  song  of  the  angels 
at  the  Saviour's  birth  P  Call  yon  tiiis  a  desecration  of  your  ministry  P 
No }  the  perversion  has  come  from  auch  politics  as  have  long  been  the  po- 
pular theme  of  the  day.  Bo  you  not  see  that  the  points  you  have  been 
sustaining,  give  religious  support  to  the  war  that  is  now  raging  P  If  not 
made  the  direct  theme  of  your  pulpit  discourses,  do  they  not  ft^uently 
oome  out  in  your  public  prayers,  and  in  incidental  allusiona  aa  well  aa  in 
conversation  P 
(7.  Would  you,  then,  condemn  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  South  P 
8.  I  do  not  call  it  war  on  our  part,  but  the  legitimate  action  of  govern- 
ment in  suppressing  insurrection*  With  this  view,  I  caxmot  condemn  ic. 
But  the  rebel  party  are  using  every  exertion  to  dignify  the  present  strife 
with  the  character  of  international  war,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  international  law,  with  rights  equal  on  both  sides,  and  consequentiy 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  people  for  consdenoe  sake.  Were  it  not  for  such 
doctrine,  pressed  by  the  Southern  clergy,  I  have  no  doubt  this  war  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  Tet  how  do  yawr  x«ligioaa 
views,  setting  aside  the  mere  political  difference,  vary  from  theirs  P 
C    I  shall  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  govenunents  are  ordained  «f 
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God,  to  bo  obeyed  for  conscieikoe  mke;  consequenUy,  when  one  nation  by 
war  commits  a  oontroyeny  to  God,  appealing  to  Him  for  its  justice,  and 
relying  on  him  for  success,  it  becomes  ihe  moral  and  religious  duty  of  all 
good  dtixens  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  war. 

8»  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  world,  Plrotestants  and  Catholics ;  and  by  such  sentiments  the  system 
of  war,  is  continued  and  could  not  be  continued  without  it.  A  system  or 
practice  which  assumes  so  much  the  divine  prerogatiye,  and  disposes  of  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  men  with  so  unsparing  hand,  could  never  subsist 
without  religious  sanction  of  some  sort.  In  this  enlightened  age  especially 
it  depends  on  religion  for  support ;  and  without  such  support,  no  power  of 
wicked  men  and  devils  could  continue  it.  But  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in 
the  premises  does  not  end  with  merely  withdrawing  their  influence  from  the 
support  of  war  j  their  commission  is  from  God,  and  runs  thus :  Receive 
the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  the  people  from  me.  State  authority  has 
no  right  to  interpose  and  draw  a  line  of  protection  around  its  favorite 
public  wrongs,  such  as  war,  slavery,  or  any  kind  of  oppression,  and  forbid 
the  Interference  of  religious  rebuke. 

C.  You  seem  to  lay  siege  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  rights  in  govern* 
ments,  as  if  that  supported  the  war-system ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  sup- 
port of  war.  It  runs  through  the  whole  frame-work  of  international  law, 
and  has  the  sanction  of  every  nation  and  every  age.  Think  you  the  weak 
things  of  this  world,  the  clergy,  are  adequate  to  encounter  it  P 

8,  Yes,  if  they  duly  realize  their  own  weakness,  and  thus  are  faithful  to 
their  commission,  they  shall  be  made  mighty  through  God  to  the  casting 
down  vain  imaginations,  and  every  thing  that  eialteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  and  prerogatives  of  God,  and  bringing  all  into  obedience  to 
Christ,  until  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  aU  nations  shall  flow  unto  it;  until  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more.  I 
know  that  provisions  for  war  have  had  their  place  in  the  mythology  of  poli- 
ticians from  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  the  system  invulnerable  nor  immortaL  So  has  private  war,  the  duel) 
had  its  day  as  a  sacred  ordeal  in  the  Christian  ehurch^  solemnized  with 
prayer  and  fasting ;  but  it  has  been  expunged  from  the  code  of  morals  and 
religion,  as  war  is  destined  yet  to  be. 

(7.  But  where  do  you  find  a  command  from  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  to  discard  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  adopt  the  Jeffersonian  ? 

8.  I  find  it,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  in  Matthew  xz.  25-27 : 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  execute  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be 
so  among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister,  and  whosoever  will  be  chief,  let  him  be  your  servant.*'  So  Luke 
xxii.  25-26.  Thus  directly  did  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  discard  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine,  then  in  vogue,  and  approve,  if  you  will,  the  Jeffer- 
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BonivtL  So  under  the  theocracy  in  the  days  of  Moses,  Dent.  L  13,  "  Take 
ye  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  iribes;  and  I  inll 
make  them  rulers  over  you." 

C    But  in  these  quotations  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  Christ  was  laying 
down  rules  for  His  church. 

jSi.    Yes ;  and  I  hare  yet  to  learn  that  He  left  rules  for  any  other  class  of 
men. 

C.    What,  then,  would  you  have  us  do  ? — undertake  to  reyise  the  laws  of 
nations  P 

S.    I  would  rather  say,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Christian 
dergy,  in  view  of  the  abominations  imposed  on  the  world  by  their  rulers, 
to  denounce  those  flagrant  wrongs,  to  trace  them  to  the  corrupt  maxims  on 
which  they  stand,  and,  as  Ezekiel  did  in  yision,  dig  in  the  wall  and  enter 
the  chambers  of  profane  imagery,  and  descry  the  idols  of  the  house  of 
Israel.    It  becomes  them  faithfully  and  boldly  to  rebuke  the  flagrant 
wrongs  practised  by  goyemments,  scan  the  maxim  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained, and  test  them  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  Christ.     How- 
ever supported  by  names  the  most  venerable  in  history,  still  such  support 
should  afford  those  maxims  no  shield  from  the  strictness  of  Ood's  word. 
Let  the  clergy  take  such  a  stand,  and  stick  to  it ;  and  they  would  eventual- 
ly strike  from  the  code  of  national  law  the  foul  and  bloody  code  of  war. 
Would  not  the  abolition  of  war  follow  in  time  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  innate  conscience  of  man,  nothing  in  the  interests 
of  society,  to  support  the  custom.    Withdraw  from  it  the  support  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  ambition,  instead  of  supporting  it,  would  rather  seek  applause 
in  its  overthrow. 

Concealment  and  mysticisms  seem  essential  to  the  continuance  of  war. 
It  is  recorded  of  Aristotle,  as  was  the  custom  of  Grecian  philosophers  in 
his  day  to  aggrandize  themselves,  rather  than  enlighten  the  world,  be  held 
two  schools— one  for  the  learned  and  royal  youth,  in  which  he  taught  his 
secret  and  mystical  doctrines  ;  the  other  an  open  school,  for  all  his  pupils 
in  logic,  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Are  not  our  modem  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines brought  and  kept  in  like  manner  before  the  public? 

The  Protestant  clergy  have  long  set  at  defiance  the  Pope's  claim  to  wield 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Why  should  they  not  discard  the 
claim  to  wield  men's  consciences,  made  under  the  less  plausible  claim  of 
Buccessorship  to  the  Emperor  Nero  ?  Set  such  claims  at  defiance,  and 
risk  the  consequence.  Here  is  a  noble  field  for  Christian  heroism.  Do 
you  regard  it  as  a  sublime  scene  to  behold  the  clergy  girt  about  with  the 
panoply  of  war  P  Rather  let  them  be  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  the  gos- 
pel, bright  and  untarnished.  Then,  but  never  tUl  then,  shall  the  world  be 
won  over  to  Christ. 

The  war-habits  of  Christians  are  a  standing  reproach  and  obstruction  to 
the  gospel.  Said  a  Mahometan  to  one  of  our  missionaries  by  way  of  re- 
tort, '  We  are  obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  you  Christians  from  killing 
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each  other  oyer  tbe  sepnleher  of  your  Lord.'  Said  the  Emperor  of  China, 
*  I  cannot  admit  Christianity  into  my  empire  ;  for  where  Christians  go,  they 
whiten  the  earth  with  human  hones.'  Said  a  Jew  to  a  Christian  missiona- 
ary,  '  Do  you  not  know  that  when  the  true  Messiah  cometh,  his  kingdom 
•hall  be  a  kingdom  of  peace?  Jewish  rabbis  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Mesiah's  kingdom  can  have  any  complicity  with  war.  They  know 
better  eyen  from  prophecy.  The  gospel,  it  is  clear,  can  make  little  further 
advance  with  the  war-system  hanging  like  a  mill-stone  about  its  neck. 
How  did  Christ  pray  in  the  garden?  '<  Father  I  I  will  that  they  all  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,  that  the  world  may  hnoto  that  thou  hast  chosen 

me^  and  I  have  chosen  them."  Unity  and  mutual  love  in  the  church  is  the 
great  secret  of  success  to  the  gospeL  The  Jews  can  never  come  into  the 
ohnrch,  together  with  the  fulness  of  the  Qentiles,  until  war  shall  be  banish- 
ed from  its  code ! 

How  strange  a  spectacle  does  this  Christianity  of  our  land  present  to 
the  world !  Here  are  reputed  Christians,  North  and  South,  once,  if  not 
•till,  of  the  same  communion.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  arrayed  in  fierce  and  desperate  strife  against  each  other,  preaching, 
praying  and  fighting  against  their  own  brethren  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
enjoining  and  applauding  deeds  of  blood  and  vengeance  against  oneanotheri 
acting  more  like  tigers  and  hyenas  than  like  followers  of  their  common 
Lord,  the  Prince  of  Peace !  What  an  opprobrium  on  the  Christian  name  I 
How  many  ages  must  it  take  to  efface  the  deep  and  burning  shame !  Say 
you,  the  blame  rests  not  on  us,  but  on  the  rebels  P  Be  it  so ;  still  our 
common  Christianity  stands  before  the  world  responsible  for  these  shame- 
ful, terrible  facts.  The  religion  taught  and  practiced  in  our  land  has  not 
sufficed  to  avert  them,  but  is  now  used  on  each  side  of  this  fratracidal  con- 
test to  justify  and  abet  them.  Is  it  not  time  for  all  Christians  to  look  into 
the  matter  in  earnest?  Surely  there  can  be  no  demand  more  imperative 
than  the  present  necessity  of  ferreting  out,  and  expurgating  from  our 
Christian  creed  and  conduct  such  gross  absurdities.  It  is  true  the  whole 
responsibility  does  not  belong  to  the  clergy  ;  yet  to  their  course  may  we 
not  apply  the  burning  words  of  Shakspeare  ? 

**  Whose  white  vestments  figure  fnnooenoe. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace; 
Wherefore  do  yon  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  T 
Turmng  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood, 
Tour  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongues  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war." 

When  shall  we  learn  that  wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war  ?    O 
when  shall  "  the  words  of  the  wise  be  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of 
him  that  ruleth  among  fools  ?"  S.  W.  B. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SERMON  OK  THE  MOUNT. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaTeiu 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are 
the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  fiUed.  Bleesed 
are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  puro  in 
heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaTen.  Blessed 
are  ye,  when  men  shall  reyile  you,  and  persecute  jou,  and  shall  say  aU 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoioe,  and  be  exceeding 
glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heayen ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  proph- 
ets which  were  before  vou. 

Ye  haye  heard  that  it  was  said  b^  thera  of  old  time,  Thou  shah  not  kill ; 
and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  But  I  say 
unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shaU 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but  whosoever  shiul  say,  thou  fool, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-firei  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  ^h  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aiu^ht  against  thee, 
leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  furst  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the 
adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer, 
and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no 
means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cneek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy  i 
but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  Uiem  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ve  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just. For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  P  Do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  P  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  more  than  others  P  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  ther^ 
fore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 


Neitheb  Sefabation  noe  War  thb  propeb  WAT.--Physiadly 
speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  tiie  country  cannot  do  this.  They 
cannot  but  remain  face  .to  face ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or 
hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make 
that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation 
than  before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  fiiends  can  make 
laws  P  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws 
among  friends  P 

Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  alwa3r8 ;  and  when,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical 
question,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you.    This  country. 
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irith  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it*  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  OoTernment,  they  can  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  amending,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or 
overthrow  it. — Futdeiii  Imu>M$  InaugurdL 


THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY, 

War  is  always  wron^.  Sometimes,  as  now,  it  is  relatively  necessary,  but 
never  absolutely.  It  is  necessary  only  because,  like  the  city  over  which 
Jesus  wept,  our  nation  knows  not  the  things  that  belong  to  its  peace. 

The  victories  of  Peace  require  so  much  more  courage  than  those  of  war 
that  they  are  rarely  won.  To  proclaim  every  slave  in  America  free,  would 
disband  the  Southern  armies, — would  pin  every  rebel  to  his  home, — ^would 
make  any  force  but  a  Home  Guard,  impossible  at  the  South, — wotdd  end 
ihe  fMvr  toiOiout  another  battle. 

Our  Government  has  not  the  courage  to  touch  that  unmitigated  crime 
and  curse.  Seven  thousand  young  noble-browed  men  have  been  some 
time  ago,  sacrificed  to  slavery.  Seventy  times  seven  may  follow.  Amen- 
ea  stands  with  her  sons  upon  the  altar,  and  the  angel  Peace  cries,  "  Stay 
^y  hand  ! "  and  points  at  the  bbitte  that  God  hath  prepared  for  the  sacri- 
fice. America  prefers  that  Isaac  shall  bleed  in  preference  to  Slavery  over 
there  caught  in  the  thicket.  M.  D.  C. 


Emancipation  cheaper  than  Wae. — ^Moral  causes  almost,  if  not  quite, 
invariably  require  much  time  to  work  out  their  legitimate  results ;  and  if 
we  would  avert  war,  we  must  in  season  throw  the  anchor  of  such  influences 
far  to  the  windward.  "  The  advocates  of  Peace  on  Christian  grounds/' 
says  The  Friends^  Bedew,  ''are  sometimes  asked,  after  the  commencement  of 
a  xoar,  how  their  principles  are  now  to  be  applied?  The  answer  may 
properly  be,  Uiat  a  timely  application  of  those  principles  would  have 
wreoenied  the  war ;  and  thus  the  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who,  re- 
fusing to  act  upon  such  principles,  entered  into  hostilities. 

Whatever  the  result  or  the  present  conflict  shall  be,  the  question  may  be 
pertinently  asked,  whether,  aurin^  the  long  years  of  its  threatening,  it 
might  not  have  been  a  just  and  wise  policy,  seeing  that  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South  was  implicated  in  the  guut  of  slavery,  for  the  former  to  have 
made  an  overture  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  whole  question.  Such 
an  overture,  we  believe,  would  have  been  found  in  the  plan  of  "  National 
Compensation,"  as  repeatedly  advocated  in  the  Beview,  and  earnestly  urged 
upon  by  our  friend  Elihu  Burritt.  If  Congress  had  passed  the  proposed 
law  a  Jew  years  ago,  there  can  be  ilttle  doubt  that  Delaware,  and  probably 
Maryland  and  Kentucky,  would  have  accepted  its  provisions  before  this 
time,  and  been  numbered  with  the  Free  States.  The  favorable  influence 
of  this  course  would  also  have  been  ^eat  upon  the  South.  But  the  prop- 
osition was  at  once  met  by  the  objection,  that  the  expense  involved  would 
be  beyond  endurance ;  **  it  would  cost,"  exclaimed  some, ''  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars."  Now,  we  are  told,  if  the  Union  can  be  restored  as  it 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  slavery  and  all,  it  will  be  worth 
the  expenditure  by  the  Mbrth,  not  only  of  that  vast  sum,  but  of  any  amount 
of  blood  and  treasure.  Taking  into  the  estimate  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  Slave  States,  and  the  losses  of  the  whole  country  by  the  prostration  of 
all  kinds  of  business,  how  overwhelming  seems  .the  result !  The  prime 
cause  of  the  rebellion  remaining  untouched,  after  the  contest  is  over,  whal 
guarantee  can  we  have  that  the  conflict  will  not  be  renewed  P 
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FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

The  world  is  coming  to  j  aster  yiews  of  the  straggle  in  which  oar  ooantry 
is  embarked*    We  give  a  few  specimens : — 

John  Bbight,  the  eloquent  Quaker  member  of  Parliament: — ^''I 
saw  a  letter  the  other  day  from  an  Englishman,  resident  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  Philadelphia,  a  merchant  there,  and  a  very  prosperous  mer- 
chant He  said  :  '  1  prefer  the  institutions  of  this  country  (the  United 
States)  very  much  to  yours  in  England  ;  but,'  he  says  '  if  it  be  once  admit- 
ted that  here  we  have  no  country  and  no  government,  but  that  any  portion 
of  these  United  States  can  break  off  from  uie  central  government  whenever 
it  pleases,  then  it  is  time  for  me  to  pack  up  what  I  have  and  go  somewhere 
where  there  is  a  country  and  a  government ! '  Well,  that  is  the  pith  of  the 
question.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  thought  they 
would  break  off  from  tne  United  Kingdom,  that  those  newspapers  wiiich  are 
now  preaching  every  kind  of  moderation  to  the  government  of  Washington, 
would  advise  the  Government  of  London  to  allow  these  two  counties  to  set 
up  a  special  government  for  themselves  P  When  the  people  of  Ireland 
asked  that  they  should  secede,  was  it  proposed  in  London  that  they  should 
secede  peaceably  P    Nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  am  not  going  to  defena  what  is  taking  place  in  a'country  that  u  well 
able  to  defend  itself;  but  I  advise  you,  and!  advise  the  people  of  England, 
to  abstain  from  applying  to  the  United  States  doctrines  and  principles  which 
we  never  apply  to  our  own  case.  At  this  moment,  when  you  are  told  that 
they  are  going  to  be  ruined  by  their  vast  expenditure,  why,  the  sum  they 
are  going  to  raise  in  the  great  emergency  of  this  grievous  war  is  not  great- 
er than  we  raise  every  year  during  a  time  of  peace.  It  is  said  they  are  not 
going  to  liberate  slaves.  No  ;  the  object  of  the  Washington  Government 
IS  to  maintain  their  own  Constitution,  and  to  act  legally  as  it  permits  and 
reouires. 

No  man  is  more  in  favor  of  peace  than  I  am,  no  man  has  denounced  wv 
more  than  I  have,  probably,  in  this  country ;  few  men  in  their  public  lifei 
have  suffered  more  obloquy — ^I  had  almost  said,  more  indignity — ^in  conse- 
quence of  it.  But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see,  upon  any  of  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  States  are  governed  now — I  say  nothing  of  the  litersl  word 
of  the  New  Testament — ^I  cannot  see  how  the  state  of  affairs  in  America, 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  government,  could  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is  at  this  moment.  If  the  thirty-three  or  thirtj-four  States  of 
the  Union  can  break  off  whenever  they  like,  I  can  see  nothmg  but  disaster 
and  confusion  throughout  the  whole  of  thai  continent.  I  say  that  the  war, 
be  it  successful  or  not,  be  it  Christian  or  not,  be  it  wise  or  not,  is  a  war  to 
sustain  the  government,  and  to  sustain  the  authority  of  a  great  nation ; 
and  that  tJie  people  of  England^  if  they  are  true  to  their  own  sympathies, 
wiU  have  no  sympcUhy  for  those  who  wish  to  huild  up  a  great  empire  on 
the  perpetual  bondage  of  millions  of  their  fellow  men** 

London  Patriot,  —  *<  No  more  causeless  and  utterly  wicked  rebellion  was 
ever  known  in  history.  The  slave  power,  which,  at  the  adoption  of  tbs 
Constitution,  spoke  with  *  bated  breatn  and  whispering  humblness '  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  professed  to  regard  it  as  fatml  to  a  gradual  decay, 
has  long  since  changed  its  tone,  and  swollen  with  pride,  lust  and  greed  of 
gain,  has  from  time  to  time  advanced  claims  on  its  behalf,  which  tne  com- 

Eroraising  spirit  of  the  Free  States   bas  eranted,  till  at  last  it  utters  its 
lasphemies  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  declares  its  system 
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^8  the  heayen-appointed  means  of  eyangelizing  the  African  race,  and  putting 
bitter  for  sweet,  light  for  darkness,  it  madly  seeks  to  found  an  Empire  on 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  four  millions  of  men,  unblushingly  declaring  by 
the  mouth  of  one  of  its  arch-traitors,  that  *  the  comer-stone '  of  that  Em- 

{lire  '  which  the  builders '  of  the  Constitution  '  rejected,'  is  Slavery.  Sure- 
y  a  rebellious  power,  which  can  only  exist  by  the  denial  of  free  opinion 
or  free  speech,  which  tar-and-feathers,  when  it  does  not  scourge  or  hang, 
those  who  will  not  bow  down  to  its  black  Dragon,  which  passes  ordinances 
without  even  the  show  of  a  popular  election,  or  where,  as  in  Virginia  it 
grants  the  barefaced  mockery  of  one,  forewarns  those  who  might  think 
of  voting  for  the  Union,  that  their  so  doing  would  be  '  considered  treason.' 
and  they  themselves  dealt  with  as  traitors, — a  rebellious  power,  whose 
leaders  and  chief  officers  are  robbers  and  perjurers — men  who  plundered 
by  wholesale  the  Government  whose  pay  they  were  receiving,  and  whom 
they  had  sworn  to  uphold,  and  who,  to  the  meanness  of  living  on  the  un- 
paid labor  of  others,  now  decree  that  their  adherents  are  bound  to  repudiate 
the  debts  they  owe  to  the  North, — surely  every  honest,  liberty-loving 
Briton  is  bound  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  Free  States  in  their 
struggle  with  such  a  despotism.  Surely  a  power  which  declares  slavery  to 
be  its  corner-stone,  and  daringly  boasts  of  its  cause  as  the  cause  of  God| 
must  meet  with  the  sternest  reprobation  of  every  Christian  British  heart. 
The  very  gorge  of  one's  soul  rises  to  think  that  men  like  these  are  counting 
on  the  sympathy  and  help  of  Britain ;  and  that  they  insultingly  believe  our 
boasted  championship  of  the  slave  will  yield  to  our  desire  for  cotton,  our 
love  of  human  freedom  td  our  love  of  gold*  Let  them  see  that  for  their 
treason  and  slavery,  *  the  worst  crime  known  in  government,  and  the  worst 
cause  known  in  history,  we  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  abhorence." 

London  News,  —  "  The  crime  is  as  flagrant  as  any  treason  ever  was  since 
society  was  organized.  The  more  the  case  is  examined,  the  more  clearly 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  secessionists  are  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  worng ; 
that  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  carried  on  by  conspiracy  of  the  basest  sort, 
and  aims  which  are  incompatible  with  tJie  peace  of  the  world.  They  have 
made  no  attempt  to  retire  on  fair  terms  of  separation,  and  with  a  legal 
award  of  their  share  of  property.  They  have  absconded  from  the  Union, 
with  all  the  cash  they  could  bribe  the  servants  to  help  them  to ;  and  they 
have  since  assaulted  the  Government  which  they  had  pillaged.  This  is  the 
plain  state  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  oi  our  knowledge  that 
there  should  be  any  among  us  who  attempt  to  defend  or  excuse  the  course 
of  action,  more  or  less.  It  can  be  only  tiffough  ignorance  that  any  English- 
man can  do  so. 

British  Standard,  London, — After  characterizing  Dr.  Russell's  account 
of  Southern  society  as  absolutely  horrible — **  acts  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
worst  days  of  Corsican  vendette,  and  which  must  be  put  down,  or  the 
countries  in  whioh  they  are  unpunished,  will  become  as  barbarous  as  jungles 
of  wild  beasts" ;  says,  "  for  our  own  part,  we  do  think  the  less  the  civilized 
world  has  to  do  with  the  Secession  States  the  better.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  any  class  of  human  kind,  no  matter  by  what  means^  collected, 
in  whom  we  should  place  less  confidence.  It  puts  us  strongly  in  mind  of 
the  fraternity  of  robbers  and  their  leader,  Signor  Rolando,  who  villainously 
boasted,  in  rehearsing  his  terrible  career,  that  God  had  ^ven  him  grace  to 
grow  old  in  his  profession,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
The  God  of  these  ruffians  is  the  Devil !  It  makes  the  blood  run  cold  to 
think  of  a  new  kingdom  founded  in  Slavery,  and  ruled  by  such  sons  of 
perdition  \ " 
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OUB  SOCIETY'S   POSITION. 

We  endatToredy  in  our  last  nnmber,  to  state  as  ezactl  j  as  we  eould,  tba 
groonds  anifonnly  taken  by  our  Society  firom  ita  origin  i  and  we  sabjoin  a 
few  extracts  from  oonespondents  to  show  how  fer  those  expositions  aseel 
the  yiews  of  our  most  intelligent  and  most  reliable  friends :  — 

**  As  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  last  Adooeate,  they  hare  long 
been  my  own.  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  it  bat  what  I  can  heartily  sab- 
scribe.  The  present  war,  with  all  its  pecaliarities,  has  done  nothing  to 
shake  my  faith  in  the  peace  principles,  bat  has  rather  serred  to  confirm  it. 
•  •  •  The  sentiments  of  this  September  Nomber  are  what  I  think  we 
ahoold  labor  tq  keep  before  the  public  mind  at  this  crisis ;  a  crisis  which 
exhibits  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  both  Soath  and  North,  diligently 
at  work  to  stimulate  their  churches,  and  those  within  their  influence,  to 
engage  in  mutual  homicide,  as  a  course  of  Christian  duty,  a  course  approT- 
ed  by  Ood,  •  •  •  regarding  war  as  God's  method  of  settling  natiomd 
controversies  I "  a.  w.  B. 

**  I  hsTe  read  with  great  interest,"  says  another  **  your  articles  in  the  last 
Adoocate.  In  my  view  they  are  not  only  Tenr  able»  but  are  candid 
and  just,  and  place  the  position  of  ^e  Peace  Society  just  where  I  always 
nnderstood  it  to  be.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  mends  and  supporters 
of  the  Society  who  go  furtiier  in  their  views ;  —  some  who  hold  to  the  in> 
▼iolability  of  human  life,  except  as  the  extinction  of  life  may  sometimes  be 
undesignedly  incidental  to  the  use  of  milder  measures.  But,  howcrer  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you  hare  stated  oorrectiT 
the  basis  on  which  the  Pease  Society,  considered  as  a  permaneut  ana 
effectiye  organization,  contemplates  the  modification  and  extinction  of  war 
among  nations ;  but  there  can  be  no  nations  without  goyemment,  and  no 
government  without  the  ability  to  meet  and  subdue  rebeUion." 

T.  a  u. 

*'  I  have,''  says  another,  "  perused  repeatedly  the  last  two  numbers  cf 
the  Advodaie,  end  with  earnest  attention,  to  see  how  far  the  doctrines  and 
tone  of  the  articles  are  safe  and  just  in  the  present  state  of  the  oountiy. 
Only  in  one  respect  do  I  discover  any  likelihood  of  misunderstanding  or 
condemning  the  attitude  of  the  Adeoeaie,  It  is  that  several  of  the  pieces 
were  written  before  the  South  had  proceeded  to  open  violence,  and  an* 
nounced  its  intention  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
seize  the  Capital,  and  lav  waste  our  Northern  cities.  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments n^^io  look  as  if  the  writers  inculcated  absolute  non-resistance  to 
assassins,  bridge-burners,  and  infuriated  invaders ;  but,  read  in  the  li^t 
of  the  time  of  writing,  they  require  no  such  interpretation.  •  •  The  present 
■^i^Rgle  can  be  called^  war  only  in  view  of  its  large  proportions.  The 
rebels  clutch  at  the  nation's  throat,  and  avow  a  purpose  to  taxe  the  nation^ 
life— to  make  slavery,  in  every  sense,  national,  ana  to  substitute  a  "  stronf 
government "  instead  of  a  Republic  They  avow  personal,  intense  and 
immortal  hatred  of  Yankees,  as  they  call  all  free  State  people. 
^  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  Peace  Society  to  strike  its  flag,  or  mask 
its  batteries.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  supersede  national  duels,  by  fixed,  plain, 
comprehensive,  authoratative  international  law.  We  have  in  our  ranks 
every  variety  of  political  economists,  and  moralists.  So  have  Temperance 
Societies,  and  all  other  benevolent  societies.    But  I  believe  we  have  no 
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oonstitaent  who  demee   tiie  light  of  tfalf-defenoe  agidnit  the  prodding 
burglar  or  the  frenzied  crowd."  H.  BL 

*  *  ''I  hare  read  thelast  Adrocate,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  state* 
ments  of  the  course  which  the  Am.  Peace  Society  has  hitherto  pursued,  is  no^ 
correct  Nor  can  I  see  why  the  logic  by  which  its  present  eourse  is  sustain* 
ed  is  not  sound.  We  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  loyal  dtisens  of  oar 
spTemment,  or  of  any  government,  except  on  the  (trinoiples  there  laid 
Sown.  It  has  for^  many  years  been  my  deep  conviction,  that  the  great 
practical  end  to  which  the  efforts^  of  all  reace  Societies  should  be  directed, 
18  the  prevention  of  war  by  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  grand 
system  of  arbitration,  and  of  the  general  disarmament  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  btr  voluntary  and  mutual  disarmament.    •    •    • 

The  Peace  men  of  this  country  are  called  to  endure  sneh  trials  as  have 
never  been  experienced  by  the  mends  of  the  cause  in  any  other  country. 
I  hope  they  may  be  found  faithful  to  their  principles."    *    *         A.  w. 

The  above  utteranoes  are  from  eome  of  our  ablest  supporters,  friends  of 
our  cause  for  more  than  thirty  years,  earnest  advocates  of  it  so  long  ago  aa 
the  days  of  Worcester  and  Ladd,  believers  in  the  contrariety  of  war  in 
every  form  to  the  gospel,  all  known  to  the  public  by  the  productions  of 
their  pen,  and  two  of  them  authors  of  wide  and  high  dutinction.  We  have 
received  nothing  differmt  from  such  endorsements  as  these  except  two 
^nonymmu  notes  which  we  could  not  trace  to  any  reliable  source,  neither 
of  them  containing  aught  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 


Thb  Maonttupr  of  oub  Contest. — ^Fewhave  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  vast  dimensions  already  reached  by  the  great  struggle  now  going 
on  in  our  land.  History  records  no  rebellion  on  a  scale  so  vast,  orinvolv. 
ing  results  so  important  or  so  far-reaching.  We  see  it  stated  on  good 
authority,  that  our  Government  already  has  not  less  than  650,000  men  en* 
listed  in  its  service ;  and  the  rebels  claim  to  have  in  the  field  a  number 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large ;  so  that  we  may  safely  presume  the  troops  on 
both  sides  to  be  fiiU  a  million.  The  expenses  of  our  Government  are  es- 
timated at  one  million  and  a  quarter  a  day }  and  those  of  the  rebels  cannot 
be  much  less,  making  the  sum  total  more  than  two  miUions  a  day. 

Chanobs  to  bb  expected. — ^It  is  impossible  to  foresee  aU  the  changes 
likely  to  follow  such  a  struggle ;  but  it  requires  no  prophet's  ken  to  antici- 
pate not  a  few  that  must  entail  upon  ourselves  and  the  world  most  disas- 
trous results.  It  will  in  time  cost  far  more  money,  life  and  moral  power 
than  would  suffice  under  God  to  evangelize  every  nation  on  the  globe.  O^ 
such  consequences  we  will  not  now  speak  i  sufficient  to  the  day  will  be  the 
evil  thereof. 

FuTVBB  MATKBTAf.a  FOB  Pbacs.— The  passiBg  hour  teems  with  sueh 
materials.  We  cannot  just  now  use  many  of  them  {  but  we  are  accumu- 
lating a  vast  amount  of  them  for  future  use.    Thdr  value  will  hereafter  be 
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appreciated ;  fox  the  day  it  coming  when  peace  will  be  as  much  above  pas 
as  it  is  now  below. 

Peace  Between  England  and  Amebica. — ^In  times  like  the  present 
there  is  always  great  danger  of  such  collisions  or  misunderstandings  be- 
tween us  as  may  lead  to  war.  Nobody  on  either  side  wishes  or  expects  it  i 
and  yet  it  may  be  rendered  inevitable  ere  we  are  aware.  Already  have  we 
had  warnings  that  ought  to  waken  salutary,  timely  fears.  We  have  indeed 
been  wont  of  late  years  to  flatter  ourselves,  that  there  is  to  be  no  more 
war  between  us ;  but,  with  the  war-system  and  the  war-spirit  still  cher* 
ished  in  each  country,  we  can  have  no  real  security.  Now,  if  ever,  should 
the  true  and  trustworthy  friends  of  peace  do  their  utmost  to  insure  contin- 
ued peace  between  nations  bound  together  by  so  many  and  so  strong  bonds 
alike  of  duty  and  of  interest  War  between  England  and  America  is 
among  the  terrible  possibilities  against  which  every  friend  of  God  and 
man  should  most  anxiously  guard. 

Aknnual  Efforts  fob  Peace. — ^We  have  long  been  wont,  on  the  re- 
turn of  each  December,  to  bring  the  claims  of  our  cause  before  its  friends, 
and  request  a  general  Concert  of  Prayer,  Preaching  and  Contribution  in  its 
behalf.  Every  body  must  see  that  there  is  now  more  need  than  ever  of 
such  efforts ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  we  can  hope  for 
little  success  by  such  appeals,  except  from  a  select  few  whose  faith  and 
£eal,  like  our  own,  are  only  intensified  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  pass- 
ing hour.  Amid  all  the  lurid  clouds  that  overhang  us,  we  "  abate  not  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  "  respecting  our  cause ;  and  when  the  storm  is  over, 
and  people  have  time  for  calm,  sober  reflection,  we  shall  confidently  ex- 
pect our  cause  to  be  appreciated  as  it  never  yet  has  been.  Till  then  we 
must  rely  upon  a  select  few  to  keep  it  alive  by  their  prayers  and  efforts. 
To  a  few  friends,  who  have  increased  their  usual  donations,  we  owe  ouz 
special  thanks. 

CoNTKiBUTiONS. — Our  friends  know  that  December  is  the  month  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  send  their  annual  aid*  We  trust  that  they  wiU 
not  forget  our  wants.  In  such  times  as  these,  we  can  expect  very  little  from 
the  people  at  large,  but  must  rely  almost  solely  upon  the  few  who  have 
come  to  feel  an  intelligent,  habitual  interest  in  our  cause.  We  do  not  just 
now  attempt  as  much  as  in  some  years  past ;  but  we  are  clear  that  it 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept  alive.  This,  with  God's  blessing,  we  shall 
hope  to  do  ;  but  in  doing  it,  we  shall  need  special  sympathy  and  support 
from  our  more  reliable  friends,  and  trust  they  will  not  fail  to  forward  their 
usual  contributions. 

■ 

N.  B.  Subscribers  to  the  Permanent  Fund  may  expect  early  in  1862, 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  be  completed,  a  report  on  the  subject.  Des- 
pite the  timeSy  we  anticipate  its  substantial  success. 
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0^To  Editors  —  tlie  Advocate  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
in  their  own  columns  use  its  contents,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
think  best,  to  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  .hus  help  form  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  gradually  super- 
sede war  by  irtrodudng  better  means  for  the  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes. 

I^To  MiNiSTEEfs  OF  THE  OosPEL — the  Advocate  is  occasionally  seat 
without  charge.  We  hope  it  will  be  welcome,  and  lead  them  to^  anr^minj» 
and  advocate  the  great  cause  which  it  pleads. 

^ST  Sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  contributors  of  one 
dollar  or  more  a  year,  to  every  minister  who  preaches  annually  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  takes  up  a  collection  for  the  cause,  and  also  to  the  Library  or 
Reading  Room  of  every  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  preserved 

for  permanent  use. 

PUBLICATIONS   BY    T»E  SOCIETT 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  monthly,  or  a  double  number  in  two  m^mtH 

making  a  volume  in  two  years,  at  $1  00  in  advance  for  two  years. 

Prize  BsMyson  kCongressof  Nations,  870.,  pp.  706..... 0iB 

Ijadd's  Eisay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  Sto.,  pp.  196, • 79 

Book  of  Peace,  l^^mo.,  pp.  606.    The  Bociety'a  Tracts,  bound, IQO 

Peace  Mannal,  by  Geo.  C.  Oeckwith.  ISoio.,  pp.  fiS2, -*--...  8S 

ManualofPeaee,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  ISmo. ,  pp.  912,. ••......  25 

Hanpockon  Peace,  J8mo.,  pp.108 ...••.......• Sft 

The  Right  Way;  a  Premiam  Work  on  Peaoo,  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Colliec    10 
mo.,  pp.  303.  Issued   by  the  Am.  Tract  Society,  sa  one  of  its  £TangeIicaI   Fam- 

Uy  Library  Tolunes... 9S 

Review  of  tlie  Mexican  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    12ino.,pp.  333, m 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A>  A.  Livermore,  ISmo.,  310, A> 

Inquiry  into  the  Aocordancy  of    War    with  Christianity,    by  Jonathan    Dy^ 

mond.    8va, pp.  168 •.... S5 

The  War-System,    by  Hon.  Cliarles  Sumner ;   with  Judge  Vndervood's  Report 

on  Stipulated  Arbitration.    8vo.,80  pp., • ....••..•  SO 

.^lea  with  Christians  for  the  Cause  of  Peace.    8vo.,  pp.  33.     (fSSO  per  JOO,)  5 

oSti^lated  Arbitration  as  a  Substitute  for  War.    8vo.,  pp.  16 s 

Duty  ofMinbters  to  tlie  Cause  of  Peaace.   8vo.,pp.  12, S 

Le  Monde ;  or,  In  time  ot  Peace  prepare  Ibr  War,  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 

^  prions  Addresses  befbre  the  Society,  and  about  80  stereotyped  Tracti. 

....  ^i  _ 

t.^ORM  OF  Bequest. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  8oci« 
-atfTt  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  MassachusettSi  the  sum  of 
— ^—  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  ■  months  after  mj  decease,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Society,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  —  0^Be  very  careful  to  give  the  So- 
ciety its  exact  name,  and  have  the  Will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by 
the  number  of  witnesses,  required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  your  pur- 
pose will  very  probably  be  defeated. 


Postage. — In  Mass.  3  cents  a  year;  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  double 
The  law  allows  no  more, 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH,  Cokrespondino  Secbetast,  to  whom  mi^  be 
sent  all  communications  designed  for  the  Society. 


